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TO THE 


READER. 


Entle Reader, when I firfl ſaw this 
Book in French divided into three 
parts, and all three carrying the title 
of Wiſdom, and having read the Pre- 

"a I conceived ſome excellency in it beyond the 
reach of common endeavours ; The firſt part teach- 
ing 15s the knowledg of onr ſelves, and our bu- 
mane condition, with the inward and outward parts 
of man, his thoughts, words, aftions, and all 
! bis motions, 4s a preparative unto Wiſdom; The 

> ſecond part inftruGing a civil life, and forming a 


man for the world; ſbewing the priviledges and + 


; proper qualities of a wiſe man, and how every man 


: ought to live, and how to die; The third part 


3 


> beaching the way how to attain to wiſdom, and in« 
-: ſiruGing man univerſally in all things, and that 
. by a diſcourſe of the four moral virtues ; and find- 
+ ing the matter penned with ſo great gravity and 
] ; wiſdom (a a great and learned Doflor ſaid unto 
A me, 


3 
8547 a7 


\ 


| To the Reader. 
we, after I bad ſbewed bim ſome part thereof in 
Engliſh) that it was a work, (as be thought) be- 
youd the capacity of man; He gave me enconrage- 
ment to go forward in the tranſlation of it, both 
for the great worth thereof, and the general good; 
In which I muſt acknowledg, that not without 
advice I bave partly omitted, and partly altered 
the diſcourſe upon ſome points which I conceived 
not fit to paſs the Preſs. For the main work, I 
think it needleſs to ſay much in commendation of 
it, for it bath already ſufficiently commended it 
ſelf to the world by four former Impreſſions; And 
for this fixth, though it be the laft, I hope this new 
Labour will not make it leſs efteemed. 


Samſon Lennard. 
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WISDOM 


The PREFACE. 


Where the Name,Subje@, Purpoſe, and Methodofthis Work is 
ſet down, with an Advertiſement to the Reader. 


T is required at the firſt entry into this Work, that 
we know what this wiſdom is 3 and ſince it bear- 
eth that name and title, how wepurpofe to ſpeak 


] 
| 
| 
thereof. All men in general at the fir{t view of the 


it to be ſome quality, ſufficiency or habit, not commen 
or vulgar, but excellent, ſingular, and elevated above 
that which is common and ordinary, be it good orevil : 


I, 
Of the word 
Wiſdom, 


ſimple wordit ſelf, do eaſily conceive and imagine 


For itistakenand uſed (though perhaps improperly) in zen. 
both kinds: Spientes furt ut faciant malt: They are wiſe 4rift. lib. 5; . 
' todo evil: and fignifieth not properly a good and lauda- 9%: 


ble quality, but exquiſite, ſingular, excellent in whatſoe- 
veritbe. And therefore we doas well ſay a wiſe Tyrant, 
Pirat, Thief, as a wiſe King; Pilot, Captain: that is toſay, 


Sufficient, prudent, adviſed; notfimply and vulgarly. but 


excellently : For there is oppoſite unto Wiſdom not 0n- 


ly folly, which is an irregularity or looſheſs of life, and- 
Wiſdoma regularity or moderation, well meaſured and 
proportioned; but alſo common baſeneſsand vulgar Sim- - 
plicity.: For Wiſdomis high, ſtrong, and excellent; yea. 


whe-- 


2, 
The divifion 
of Wiſdom, 


worldly Wiſ- 
dom, 


x John 2. 16. »yur:do eft c0 


James 3.15. 


The Preface. 
whether it be in goodor evil,it containeth two things: Suf- 
ficiency, that is, Proviſion or furniture for whatſoever is 
required & neceſſary;and that it bein ſome high degree of 
excellency. Sothat you ſee what the ſimpler ſort imagine 
Wiſdom to be at the firſt view and the fimple ſound of the 
word; whereby they conclude, that there are few wiſe 
men, that they are rare as every excellency is3 aud that to 
them by right it appertaineth to command and govern o- 
thers;that they areas Oracles : from whence is that ſaying, 
Believe others, and refer thy ſelf tothe wiſe. But well to de- 
fine this thing,and according to truth, .and to diſtinguiſh it 
into his true parts, all men know not, neither are they of 
one accord, nor is it eaſje, for otherwiſe dothe common 
people; othewiſe the Philoſophers, otherwiſe the Divines 
ſpeak thereof. Theſe are the three floors and degrees of 
the world. The two latter proceed by order;andrules;and 
precepts, the former very confuſedly and imperfettly. 
Now then we may ſay, That there are three ſorts & de- 
grees of Wiſdom, Divine, Humane, Mundane, which cor- 
reſpond unto God 3 Nature pure and entire; Nature viti- 
ated and corrupted. Of all theſe ſorts and every of them 
do all theſe three orders of the world, which before we 
ſpeak of, write and diſcourſe, every one according to his 
own manner and faſhion : but properly and formally the 
common ſort, that is to fay, the world of worldly wiſ- 
dom, the Philoſopher of humane, the Divine of divine 
wiſdom. | 
Worldly wiſdom, and of the three the more baſe, 
which is divers according to the three great Captains and 
Leaders of this inferiour world, Opulency, Pleaſure, Glo- 
ry, or rather Avarice, Luxury, Ambition : @»icquideſt ix 
—_ oculorum,concupiſcentia carnis, ſu- 
L_ _; y te laft of the yes 
the concupiſcence 0 , 4nd the pride of life: Forwhic 
cauſe itiscalledby$. _ Tere, nll, Ditſc : 
Karth- 


#arthly, Senfucl, DevilliÞ;Y "is 


Divinity; which pronovitceth ts folly before God} 8rut- 


proved by Philoſophy ad 


tam  feelt Dems iſapientian hitj ws mund; : God hith made the 1 Cor. 1. 26; 
wi 


this world fooliheſ7.” - Of this wiſdom there- 
fore we ſpeak notin this Book;except it be todiſpraiſe and 
condemn. it. -| | 


Divine Wiſdom, and-of the three the higheſt, is-de- F 
fined and handled by Philofophers/and Divines, bur 2 


dom 


ſomewhat diverſly: As forthecommon or worldly Wiſ 


dom, I diſdain3t, and paſs'by whatſoever may be {pos 


ken thereof as prophane, and too unworthy in this Treas» 
tiſeto be read., The Philoſophers make it altogether Spe* 
culative, ſayings'[That it is the knowledge of theprinci- 
ples, firſt cauſes, and higheſt power to judg of all-things; 
even of the ms webs; which is. Ged himſelf; and 
this Wifdorh- + Metaphy 


ical 5 and reſideth wholly..i 


inc wif- 


the underſtanding, asbemg the chief good and perfection OE IAſY 
thereof: itis the firſt and higheſt of the five intellectual jp. 55.2, 
virtues, which may be withotteither honeſty, action, or 3-2. 19% 


other moral yittae. The Divines make it. not altogether- 


ſo ſpeculative, but that it is likewtſe m ſome fort Practickz 
for they ſays; Thatrt:isthe knowledge of divine things, 
from whichthere ariſeth a judgment and rele of humane 
ations; and they makeittwold, Thi one acquired by 
ſtudy, and egmesnear tothat'of the Philoſophers 3 which 
Fam to ſpeak of : The other infuſed and giveri by God, De 
farſum deſcendenr, ' Coming from above. Tavis the firlt of 
the ſeven gifts of the'holy Ghoſt, Spiriti#s Domini 8piri- 
— fapienti The ſferit of *'God is the "ſpirit of wiſdom. 
hi 


free from Sin, In malepolanrinimran non introibit ſapientia: 
Wiſdom cannot enter into 4withed heart.” Of this Divine gg, þ: 
wiſdom likewiſtour purpoſe isnot hereto ſpeak,” it isaf-; - 
ter ſome ſort and meaſure handled in my firſt Verity; and 


"om 6 
It © 


irmy diſcourſes of Divinity 


1s not found: but"only in-thoſe that are jult- and | 


- Humane, 


cording to 
commiam 


.confidereth not at all-any other thing then that which out- 


By 
4 


KJ at - 


— _ - — _ bt Ra rs 
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It followeth therefore, 


©7466 nA No OT. 
that Ris.Human ©. ul 
which inthis Book we aretadeliver 6s NE. 
of it takesthe name, and of: which in this place we mult 
give ſome brief and- general view, which may be as an 
Argument aud Summary of this whole Work. The 


wiſdom ac- common deſcriptions are -diverſe and inſufficient ; Some 
the and: the greateſt part think that it is 
* cretion and adviſed carriage in a many 
ſation. Thismay'be well called common, as FEPRng 


2 wiſdom, diſ- 


airs and conver- 


nothing but'that which is outward and in ation , and 
ward appeareth. Iris altogether inthe eyes and cars of 
men, withoutany reſpect or very little of the inward mo- 
tions of the mind: fo that according to their opinion 
wiſdom may be without eſſential piety or probity, that 
1s, a beautiful cunning, a ſweetand modeſt fubtilty.Others 
think thatitisarude, unreaſonable, rough ſingularity, a 
kindofſulten frownitng and frampole auſterity in opinions, 
manners, words, a&tions and faſhion of life;. and there- 
fore they call them that are wounded and touched with 
that humour; PhHaſophers, that isto.ſay, w-their.coun- 
cerfeit language, fantaſtical, divers, differs and dedkin- 
ing from the cuſtoms of other men. 


/” Nowhiskind of wiſdom according to the dodtrine of 


our Book, israther'a folly andextravagancy. You muſt 
therefore know, that. this wiſdom w rreak we ſpeak, 
1s not that of the common peoples but of., hiloſophers 
and Divines, whereof both-have written in their Moral 

ings. The Philoſophers more at; large, and. more 
profeſſedly, as being thets true aud proper, diſhthey feed 
on, and formal ſubjettthey write of, becauſe they. apply 
themſelves tothat which concergeth Nature and Afton, 
Divinity mounteth much-higher,, and. is, occupied about 


A compariſon 
dervixeDiv- virtues infaſed , Contemplative ang. Divine, / that 1s to 
Bona P- Gy, about Divine Wiſdom and Belief. Sothat Philoſo- 


phers 


phers are moreſtayed, diſperſed mare certain, and more 
common, ruling and inſtructing not anly the particular 
knowledge or actionsof men, butthecommon and pub-: 
lick, teaching that which is good and profitable to Fami- 

lies, Corporations, Common-weals, Empires. Divini- 
ty is more ſparing and (Hent.in this potnt, looking-princi- 

pally into the eternal good and ſalvation of every one. 
Again, the Philoſopher handleth this ſubject more ſweet- 
ly and pleaſingly, the Divine more aulterely. and drily. 

Again, Philoſophy which is the etder ( for Nature is 

more ancient then Grace, and the Naturalthanthe Super- 

natural) ſeemethto perſwadegracioufly, as being willing. 
topleaſc in profiting, as the Poet ſpeaketh : 


Simul & jucunda & idonea divere vite, Horace. 


EeForem dele@ ando, pariterque monendo : 

It is enriched with diſcourſes, reaſons, inventions, 
examples, ſimilitudes,, decked' with «ſpeeches, Apo- 
rhegmes, ſententious mors, adorned with Eloquence and' 
Art. Theologie, which came after, altogether auſtere, it 
ſeemeth to command, and imperionſly like a Mafter to 
enjoyn. And to conclude, the yirtue and honeſty of 
Divines ts too anxious, ſcrupulous, deject; fad, fearkiil 
and vulgar. Philoſophy, ſuch as this Book teacheth, is 
altogethorpleaſant, free, buckſome, and if I may ſo fay, 
wantontoo 3 and yetnotwithſtanding, puiſſant; noble, ge-- 
nerous, and rare. Doubtleſsthe Philotophers have here-- 
m been excellent, not only in writing and teaching, bur- 
inthe rich and lively repreſentation thereof in-their bo-- 
nourable and heroical lives. Funderſtand here by Phi- 
lofophers and Wiſe men, notonly thoſe that have carri- 
edthename of Wiſemen, ſuch as Theles, Solor, and the: 
reſt of that rank, that Iived inthetimeof Cyrav; Creſis, 
Pihſtratws; northoſe that came afterwards, and have pub- 
lickly taughtit, as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle; 
Ariſlippus; Zenon, . Antiſtbener, all chicf Proſefiours apart, 

aad 


A general de- 


ſcription of 


humane wil- 


"The-Prefaze. 
2afidi many other: their: Diltiples ditferent-andidivided. yn 
:Sets;'/butalſo/all thofe;greatmen who have made fingu- 
-lar'and-exemplary profeſſion of virtue and wiſdom, - as 
' Phocion, Ariſtides, Pericles, Alexander, whom Plytarch call- 
edas well a Philoſopher asa King, 'Epaminondas, and di- 
versother Greeks: The-Fabricit, Fabii, Camilli, Catones, 
Torquati,Reewli; Lelii, Seipiones, Romans, who for the 
+ molt parthave been Generalsin Armies. And theſe are 
- the reaſons why in this my Book I do more willingly and 
. ordinarily follow the adviceand fayingsof Philoſophers, 
- not in the-mean-time omitting or rejeding thoſe of the 
*Divines: For both in ſubſtancethey do all agree, and are 
very ſeldom different, and Divinity doth nothing diſdain 
toemploy,and to make good uſe of theſe wiſe ſayings of 
Philoſophy. If I had undertaken to inſtrufthe cloiſter, 
.and the retired life, thats, that:prafeſſion'which attend- 
eth the ſecrets Evangelical, I muſt neceſlarily have fol- 
Jowed ad amul(ſim the adviceof the Divines: but our Book 
inſtructeth acivil life, formeth a man for the world, that 
4s toſay,.to humane-wiſdom, notdivine. | | 
Welay then naturally:and generally both with the Phi- 
loſopher and the Divine, and this humane wiſdcm 1s a 
kind of law or reaſon, a beautiful and noble compoſition 
.of the entire man, bcthin hisinward:part and his outward, 
his thoughts, his words, 'his attions, and all hismotions. 
Tt is the excellency and perfettionof manas he is-a man, 
that is to fay, according tothat which the firſt fundamen- 
tal and-natural law doth require; as we ſay, That that 


> -work'is well wrought and excellent, that is compleat and 


perfet inall the parts thereof; and-wherein all-the-rules 
of Art have been obſerved ; !that man is accounted a wiſe 
man, that beſt knoweth after the 'beſt:and-moſt excellent 
manneT- to play-the mari, that isto ſay, (to give a more 
particular picture thereof) that knowing himſelf and the 
condition of :mea,.doth/kcep.and prefervehumſelffromall 


vices, 
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vices, errours, paſſions and defefts as well inward and 
proper to himſs] , asgutward and commonto other men, 
-maintaining his ſpirit pure, free, univerſal, conſidering 
.and judging of all things without band or affection, 
-ways ruling and direfting himſelf in all-things accord- 
ingtonature, that is to ſay, ithat firſt reaſonand univer- 
Gl law and light -inſpired by God, and which ſhineth in 
-us, unto which he doth apply and accommodate his own 
'proper and particular light, liviag in the outward view 
of theworld, and with all men according to-their laws, 
cuſtoms, and.:ceremonies of the -country 'where he is 
without-the offence of any, carrying himſelf wiſely-and 
diſcreetly in all affairs, 'walking always uprightly, con- 
ſtant, comfortable, and content in himſelf, attendi 
-peaceably whatſoever may happen, aud at the laſt, deat 
1t (elf. - All.theſe-parts erqualities, which are many, for 
our better eaſe and facility may be drawn to four princi- 
-pal headsz Knowledge of our ſelves, Liberty. of ſpirit 
-pure and generous, Imitation of Nature, (this hath a very 
Jargefiel , andalone might almoſt ſuffice) True content- 
ment. Theſe.canno where be found but in him-that is 
'wiſc:; and he that wanteth any of theſe cannot be wile. 
He that hath an erroneous knowledg of hinifelf, that 
ſubje&eth his mind to any kind of ſervitude, either of 
-paſtions or popular opinions, makes himſelf partial, and 
by enthralling himſelf to ſome pazticular opinion, is de- 
prived of the liberty and juriſdiction of diſcerning, judg- 
10g and examining all things. He that ftriveth againſt 
Nature, under what pretence ſoever it be, following ra- 
ther opinion or paſſion, then reaſon; hethat-carrieth him- 
ſelf troubledly, diſquietly, male-content, fearing death,js 
not-wiſe. Behold here ina few words the picture of hu- 
mane Wiſdom and folly, and the ſum of that which 
I purpoſe to handle inthis Work, eſpecially inthe ſecond 
Book, which expreſly — therules, _ and 
| ces 
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offices of Wiſdom, which is more mine then' the other 
two, and which I once thought to have publiſhed by ir 
ſelf. This verbal deſcription of Wiſdom is repreſented 


Anto theeye even at the entrance or threſhold of this 


Book by a woman all naked, ina place void andempty, 
reſting her ſelf upon nothing, in her pure and ſimple na- 
ture, Þcholding her ſelf ina glaſs, her countenance 
cheerful, merry, & manly, upright, her feet cloſe joynt- 
ed, upon a ſquare pillar, and imbracing her ſelf, having 
under her feet inchained four other women as ſlaves un- 
to her, that isto ſay,Paſſzo,, with a changed and hideous 
countenance 3 Opinion, with wandring eyes, inconſtant, 
giddy, born upon the heads of the People 3 Superſtition, a- 
ſtoniſhed and in a trance, and her hands faſtned the one 
tothe other 3 Yirtze, or Honeſty and pedantical Science: 
with a ſullen viſage, her eye-lids elevated'reading in a 
Book, where was written, Tea, No. All this needs no- 
other application, then that which hereafter followeth : 
but hereof more at large in the ſecond Book. 

To attain unto this wiſdom, thereare two means : the 
firſt isin the original forming and/firſt temper, that is to 
ſay,inthe temperature of the ſeed of the Parents,the milk 
of the Nurſe, andthe firſt education 3 whereby a mar is 
ſaidto beeither well born, or ill born,that is to ſay,either 
well or ill formed and diſpoſed unto wiſdom. A' man 
would little think of what power and importance this be- 
ginning is3 forif men did know it, there would be more 
caretaken, and diligence uſed therein then there is. It is a 
ſtrange and lamentable thing, that ſo wretchleſs a careleſ- 
neſs ſhould be in us, of the life and goodlife of thote 
whom we deſire to make our other ſelves 3 when in mat- 
ters of leſs importance we take more care, uſe more dili- 
gence, more counſel thenwe ſhould, never thinking of our 
oreateſt affairs and moſt honourable, but by hazard and 


peradyenture,. Whois he that taketh counſel with _ 
elf, 
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ſelf, or endeavoureth to dothat whichisrequired for the 
-preſerving and prepariug of himſelf ashe'onght tothe ge- 
nerattonof male-children, healthful of ſpirit, and aptfor 
wiſdom ? for that which ſerveth for the one, ſerveth for 
the other, and Nature after one manner atvendeth them 
-all. This 1s that which men think of leaſt, yea httle or not 
at all (inthe a& of generation) doth it enter into their 
thoughts to frame a new creaturelike'them(ſelves, but on- 
ly like beaſts to ſatisfie their luſtful pleaſures. This 1s one 
of the moſt important faults and of greateſt note in a 
Common-weal, whereof there is not one thatthinketh or 
complaineth, neither is there concerning it either law or 
rule,or publick advice. It is moſt certain, that if men did 
herein carry themſelves as they ought, we ſhould have 
other men of more excellent jpirit and condition, then 
we have among(ſtus. What is required herein, and tothe 
firſt nouriſhment andeducation,is briefly ſet down 1n our 
third Book, Chap. 14. : 
The ſecond means to attain wiſdom 1s the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy, I mean not of all the parts thereof, but Mo- 
zal (yet not forgetting the Natural) which is the light, the 
guide, the ruleof our life, which explaineth &repreſent- 
ethunto us the law of Nature, inſtructeth man univer- 
ſally in all things,both publick and private, alone and in 
company,in all domeſtical and civil converſation,taketh 
away all that ſavage naturethat is in us, ſweetneth and 
tameth our natural rudeneſs, cruelty and wildneſs,” and 
worketh and faſhioneth it towiſdom. To bebrief, itis 
the true (citence of man 3 all the reſt in reſpect of it, 1s but 
vanity, oratleaſtwiſe notneceſlary, or little profitable : 
for it giveth inſtructions to live anddie well, whichis all 
inall, it teacheth us perfe& wiſdom, an apt, judicious, 
well-adviſed honeſty. ' But this ſecond meanis almoſt as 
little practiſed, and as ill employed as the firſt : for noman 
careth greatly for this wiſdom, ſo much are all givento 
B 2 that/ 
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that-whiehis worldly. Thus you ſee the two principal' 
means toattain'to wiſdom, the Natural, and Acquired. 
He that hath been fortunate in thefrrſt, that isto ſay, that- 
hath been favourably formed by Nature, thatis, ofagood' 
and ſweet temperature, which bringeth forth a great: 
neſsin Nature, and ſweetneſs in manners, hath made - 

afair march without great.pain to the ſecond But that 
man with whom'it1s otherwiſe, muſt, with great and pain-- 
ful ſtudy of the ſecond, beautifie and ſupply that which is. 
wanting as-Socrates one of the wiſeſt faid of himſelf, 
That by. the ſtudy of Philoſophy he had corrected and: 
reformed his natural infirmities.. 

There are contrariwiſe two formal Tets or hinderances 
to wiſdom, and two counter-means or' powerful ways 


meansto folly unto folly, Natural, and Acquired. The firſt, which is- 


Natural, proceedeth from the original temper and tem- 


Waturah,. perature, which maketh the brain either too ſoft, moiſt, 


and the parts thereof groſs and material, whereby the ſpi- - 
rits remain ſottiſh, feeble, leſs capable, plaindiminiſhed, 
obſcure, ſuch asthat is, for the moſt part, of the common 
ſort of people; ar too hot,ardent,and dry, which maketh 
the ſpirits fooliſh, audacions, vicious. Theſe arethe two 
extreams, Sottifliveſ7 and Folly : Water:and Fire, Lead: 
and Mercury, altogether improper or unapt to wiſdom, . 
which requireth a ſpirit full of vigour and generous, and ' 
et ſweet, plant, and modeft : but the fecond is more ea- - 

ily amended by difciplinethen the former. . 
The ſecond, which is Acquired, proceedeth either from 
no culture or inſtruftion, or from that which is evil, 
which amongſt other things confiſteth in an obſtinare and | 
ſworn prejudicateprevention of opinions, wherewith the | 
mind is made drunken, and takerh' ſo ſtrong a tincture, 
that itis made unapt and uncapabl=2 to ſee or to find bet- - 
ter whereby to raiſe and inrich it ſelf. It is ſaidof theſe - 
kind of men, That &hey are wounded and\(tricken, =o | 
$1 
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they havea hurt or blow inthe head : unto which wound 
if likewiſe learning be joyned, becauſe that puffeth up, it 
bringeth with it preſumption and temerity,and ſometimes 
arms to maintain and defend thoſe anticipated opinions : 

ttaltogether perfeteth the form and frame of folly, and 
maketh it incurable. So that natural weakneſs, and ac- 
quired prevention, are two great hinderancesz but ſci- 
ence, if it donot wholly cure them, which ſeldom it duth, 
{trengthneth them and maketh them invincible, which 
turneth not any way to the diſhonour of learning (as a 
man may well think) but tothe greater honour thereof. .. 

Science or Learning 1s a very good and profitable ſtaff 


or walter, but which will not be handled with all hands ; ofLentng 


and he that knows not how well to rule it, recerveth there- 
by more hurt then profit. It beſotteth and maketh fooliſh 
(faith a great learned Writer) the weak and lick ſpirit; it 
poliſheth and perfeCteth the naturally ſtrong and good. 
The feeble ſpirit knows not how to poſleſs ſcience, how 
to handleit, and how to make uſe thereof as he ſhould : 
but contrariwiſe is pofleſFed and ruled by it, whereby he 
fubmits himſelf, and remainsa ſlave to it, like a weak ſto- 
mach overcharged with more victuals thenit can digeſt. 
A weak arm wanting power and skill well to wield a wa- 


ſter or ſtaff that is ſomewhat too heavy for it, weariethit --  - 


ſelf and fainteth. A wiſe and couragious fpirit overma- 
ſtereth his wiſdom, enjouyethit, uſethit, andemployeth 
It to his beſt advantage, informeth his own judgment, 
rectifieth his wi!]. helpeth and fortifyeth his natural lighr, 
and maketh him!-I1f morequick and aftivez whereas the 
other is: made 1':reby more ſottiſh , more unapt, and 
therewithal mo! - -reſumptuouss ſa that the fault or re- 


proach is not ir. /- >; 71g, nomorethen that Wine or other 
good drug is ©! ich a man knoweth not how to 
apply and ac-um,1 4.4 to his own needs: Nor eft culpa 
vini, jet ol) 4* (15% the fault is not in the Wine, but in 
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the infirmity of him that drinks it. Now then againſt ſuch 
ſpirits, weak by nature, preoccupated, puffed up, and hin- 

ered by acquired wildom, I make open war in this 
Book , and that oftentimes under the word Pedart, not 
finding any other more proper, and which by many good 
Authors is uſed inthis ſenſe. Inits own Greek Original 
it was taken inthe better ſenſe, but in other later Langua- 

es, by reaſon of the abuſe, and bad carriage of ſuchmen 
1n the profeſſion of their learning, it is accounted baſe, 
vile, queſtuous, contentious, opinative, vain-glorious and 
preſumptuousz by too many prattiſed, and uſed but b 
way of injury and deriſion, andis inthe number of thoſe 
words that by continuance of time have changed their (ig- 
nification, as Tyrant, —_— and diversother. Le fieur 
de Bellay, after the reherſal of many notorious vices, con- 
cludeth as with thegreateſt, But of all the ret, Knowledge 
pedantical Tdetes?.. Andin another place, 


$4id I thou did live but to eat and drink , 

Then poor were my revenge, thy faults ſcanty : 

But that which moſt doth make thy name to ſtink , 
Ts, to be ſhort, thou art a Pedanty. 


It may be, ſome will take offence at this word, thinking 
itlikewiſe toucheth them, and that I thereby havea will 
totax or {coff the Profeſſours and Teachers of Learning 3 
but let them be pleaſed to content themſelves with this 
free and open declaration which here I make; Thatit 1s no 
part of+my meaning to note by this word any Gown-men 
or learned profeſſion whatſoever : yea I am fo far from 
it, that Philoſophers are in ſo high eſteem with me, that 
I ſhould oppoſe my ſelfagainſt my ſelf, becauſeI account 
my (elf one ofthem, and profeſs the fame learning : only 
I touch a certaindegree and quality of ſpirits, before de- 
ciphered, thatis, ſuchas have natural capacity and ſuff- 
ciency 
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ciency after a common and indifferent manner, but after- 
wards not well tilled, | purge poſleſſed with cer- 
tain opinions: and theſe are men of all fortunes, all-con- 
ditions, and goas well in ſhort garmentsas in long gowns : 
Vulgeum tam >. ky wk quam coronam veco: T1 reckon a- 
mong ſi the unlgar ſort, as well Kings and Crowns, as Pedants 
«nd Clowns. If any man can furniſh me with any other 
word as ſignificant as this toexprels theſe kind of ſpirits, I 
will willingly forgo this. After this my, declaration, he 
that findeth himſelf aggrieved, ſhall but accuſe and ſhew 
himſelf too ſcrupulous. It is true that a man may find 
other oppoſites to a wiſe man beſides a Pedaxt?, but it is 
in ſome particular ſenſe, as the common, profane, vulgar 
ſort of people; and oftentimes Tuſe theſe oppoſites z but 
thisis, as the low is oppoſite to the high, the weak tothe 
ſtrong, the valley tothe hill, the commontothe rare, the 
ſervant tothe maſter, the prophane tothe holy 3 asalſoa 
fool, which indeed according to the true ſound of the 
word, is his trueſt oppoſite : -but this is a moderate man 
toan immodcrate, a glorious opinative manto a modeſt, 
the part to the whole, the prejudicate and tainted to the 
neat and free, the fick to the ſound : but this word Pedavt 
in that ſenſe we take it, comprehendeth all theſe and more 
too, for it noteth and fignifieth him that is not only un- 
like and contrary to a vba asthoſe before mention- 
ed, but ſuch a one asarrogantly and inſolently reſiſteth it 
to the face, and as being armed on all ſides, raiſeth himſelf 
again(t it, ſpeaking out of reſolution and authority. And 
foraſmuch as after a ſort he feareth it, by reaſon that he 
ſeeth himſelf diſcovered even from the top to the bot- 
tom, and his ſport troubled by it, he proſecuteth it with 
a certain inteſtine hatred, he taketh upon him to cenſure 
it, todefame it, tocondemnit, accounting and carrying 
himſelf as the truly wiſe, though he be a fool without 
peer, and an ignorant (elf-conceited Gull, 
B4 Aſter 
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After the purpoſe and argument of this Work, we 
come to the order and metho! trot, Thereare three 
Books: The firſt is wholly 1: the knowledge of our 
ſelves and humane condition, as a yreparative unto wil- 
dom, which is handled at Jarge by five main and princi- 
pal conſiderations, each one including in it divers others. 
The ſecond Book containeth in it the treatiſes, offices, 
and general and principal rules of wiſdom. The third, 
the particular rules and inſtructions of wiſdom, and that 
by the order and diſconrſe of four principal and moral 
virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance; under 
which four is compriſed the whole inſtruction'of the life 
of man, and all the parts of duty and honeſty. Finally, 1 
here handle this matter, not Scholar-like or Pedantically, 
not with enlarged diſcourſe, and furniture of Eloquence 
or other Artz (For wiſdom (qn# (i ocnlis iphs cerneretur 
mirabiles excitaret amores ſui, Tf it could be ſeen with our cor- 
poral eges, wonld ſtir up in us an admirable deſire thereof ) 
needs no ſuch helps tocommend it ſelf, being of it (elf ſo 
nobleand glorious) but rudely, openly,and ingenuouſly, 
which perhaps will not pleaſe all. The propoſitions and 
verities are compact, but many timesdry and ſowr, like 
Aphoriſms, overtures, and ſeeds of diſcourſe. 

Some think this Book too fool-hardy and free to con- 
traft and wound the common opinions, and are offended 
therewith, whom in four or five words I thus anſwer : 
Firſt, that wiſdom-which 1s neither common nor vulgar 
hath properly this liberty and authority, Jzre ſao [ingula- 
r;, tojudg of all, (itis the priviledg of a wiſe and ſpiri- 
tual man, ſpzritualis omnia dijudicat,&* a-nemine judicatur, 
The ſpiritual man judgeth all, and is judged of none) andin 
judging to cenſure and condemn (as for the moſt part er- 
roneous) common and vulgar opinions. Whatthen ſhould 
ſhe do? for thecaſe ſtanding thus, it cannot be, but ſhe 
mult incur the diſgrace and envy of the world. In an- 
other 
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otherplaceI complain of theſe kind of men, and reprove 
their popular weakneſs and feminine daintinef(s, asunwor- 
thy, being over tender and delicate, to underſtand any 
thing of worth, and altogether uncapable of wiſdom. 
The hardeſt and hardieſt propoſitions are beſt befitting an: 
hardy and elevated ſpirit, and there can nothing ſeem 
ſtrangeunto him that doth but know what the world is. 
It is weakneſs to be aſtoniſhed at any thing; we muſt 
rouze up our hearts, confirm and ſtrengthen our minds, 
harden & inure our (elves to hear, toknow,to underſtand, 
to judge of all things, ſeem they never ſo ſtrange. All 
—_ are agreeing and well befitting the palate of the ſpi- 
rit,{o a man be not wanting to himſelf, and neither doany 
thing, or yield his conſent to whatſoever 1snot good and 
truly fair, no, though the whole world perſwade him unto 
it. A wiſe manſheweth equally inthem both his courage, 
.his dehicates are not capable of the one or the other, there 
being a weakneſs inthem both. 

Thirdly, in all that I ſhall propoſe, my meaning is not 
to bind any man unto it, I only preſent things, and lay 
them out as 1t were upon a ſtall, I grow not into choler 
with many that gives me no credit, or diſlikes my ware, 
that were to play the Pedart. Paſſion witneſleth that it 1s 
not rea{on ſo to do, andhe that out of paſſion doth any 
thing, out of reaſon cannot do it. But why are they 
angry with me ? Isit becauſe I am not altogether of their- 
opinion 2 Why, Iamnot angry with them becauſe they 
are not of mine. Is it becauſe I ſpeak ſomething which 1s 
not pleafing to their taſte, or to the palate of the vulgar 
fort? Why, therefore I ſpeak it. Iſpeak nothing without- 
reaſon, if they knew how to underſtandit, howto reliſh 
it. If they can bring better reaſon to diſprove mine, I wilt 
hearken unto it with delight and thanks to him that ſhall 
ſhewit me. But yet let them not think to beat me down 


with authorities; multitudes , and allegations of other: 
men, 
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men, for theſe have but ſmall credit in my juriſdiction, 
fave in matter of Religion, where only authority pre- 
vails without reaſon : This is authorities true Empire, rea- 
fon only bearing {way in all other Arts without it, as 
S.. Auguſtine doth very well acknowledge. Forit isanun- 
juſttyranny and an inraged folly to ſubje& and enthral 
our ſpirits to believe and to follow whatſoever our An. 
teſtours have ſaid, and what the" vulgar ſort hold to be 
true, who know neither what they ſay, nor what they do. 
There arenone but fools that ſuffer themſelves to be thus 
led by thenoſes:- and this Book 1s not for ſuch, which if 
it ſhould popularly be receivedand accepted of the com- 
mon ſort of people, it ſhould fail muchin its firſt purpoſe 


'and deſignment. We muſt hear,conſider, make account of 


our ancient Writersz not captivate our ſelyes unto them 
but with reaſon. Andif aman would follow them, what 
ſhould he do'? for they agree not among themſelves. Ari- 


flotle, who would ſeem to be the moſt ſufficient amongſt 


them, and hath adventured tochallenge and to cenſure all 
that went before him, hath uttered more groſs abfurdi- 
ties then them all, and is at no agreement with himſelf, 
neither doth he know many times where he is; witneſs his 
Treatiſes of the Soul of man, of the Eternity of the 
world, of the Generation of the winds and waters, and 
ſo forth. It is no cauſe of wonder or aſtoniſhment, that all 
men are not of one opinion; but it wererather ſtrange and 
wonderful that all men were of one opinion : for there is 
nothing more befitting nature and the fpirit of man then 
variety. That wiſe Divine Saint Pal giveth us this liber- 
ty, in that he willeth every man to abound in his own un- 
derſtanding, not judging or condemning that man that 
doth otherwiſe, or think otherwiſe. And he ſpeakethit in 
a matter of greater moment or more tickliſh, not in that 
which conſiſteth in outward aftion and obſervation , 
wherein we ſay we are toconform our ſelves to the com- 

| mon 
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mon ſort, and to that which is preſcribed and accuſtomed 
to be done, but alſo in that which concerneth Religion, 
that is the religious obſervance of viands and dayes : 
whereas all that liberty and boldneſs of ſpeech; which [ 
challenge to my ſelf, is but in thoughts, judgments, op1- 
nions,in which no man is quarter-maſter, but he that hath 
them every man about himſelf. 

Notwithſtanding all thiss many things which may ſeem 
too harſh and brief too rude and difficult for the y fre 
ſort (for the ſtronger and wiſer have ſtomachs warm e- 
nough to concott and digeſt all ) I have for the love of 
them explicated, enlightned and ſweetned inthis third E- 
dition, reviewed, and much augmented. 

I would willingly advertiſe the Reader 'that ſhalf un- 
dertake to judg of this Work, to'take heed that he fall 
not into any of theſe ſeven over-ſights, as fome others 
have done; that is: To refer that unto law and duty, 
which is proper unto ation; that uato ation, which is 
only to becenſured; that to refolution 'and determinati- 
on, which is only propoſed, conſulted of, - and proble- 
matica!ly and academically diſputed 3 that to me and 
mine opinions, which I deliver from report, and is the 
opinion of another man; that to the outward ſtate, pro- 
feſlion and condition, which is propes to the fpirit and 
inward ſufficiency ; thatto Religion and Faith, which is 
but the opinion of man; that to grace and ſupernatural 
inſpiration, which is proper tonatural and moral virtue 
and ation. All paſſion and preoccupation being taken 
away, he ſhall find intheſe ſeven points well underſtood, 
how to reſolve himſelf in his doubts, how to anſwer all 
objections, made by himſelf or by others , and inform 
himſelf touching my intention in this Work. And if ne- 
yertheleſs after all this, he will neither reſt ſatisfyed and 
contented, nor approve what I have written, let him bold- 
' ly and ſpeedily diſproveit (for only to ſpeak ill, to bite, 
fo 


to flander the name of another man, though it be eaſic 
enough, yetitis baſe and pedantical) and he ſhall ſpee-= 
dily receive either a free confeftion and aflent ( for this | 
Book doth glory andfeaſt it ſelf in the truth and ingenui- 
ty thereof) oran examination of the impertinencies and 
follies thereof. | | 
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The ſubje& and order of theſe three Books. 


He firſt Book teacheth the knowledg of our ſelves and 
our humane condition, which is the foundation of 
Wiſdom by five great and principal conſiderations of 
man, and containeth 62 Chapters. 

The ſecond containeth the principal rules of Wiſdom, the 
' priviledges and proper qualities of 4 wiſe man, and hath 
I2 Chapters, | 


; Thethird, in a Diſcourſe of the four moral virtues, Pru- 


dence, office Fortitude, Temperance, ſetteth down the 
particular inſtrution: of Wiſdom, in 43 Chapters. 
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OF 
WISDOM, 
THE FIRST BOOK;. 


Which is 
The knowledg of our ſelves, and our humane: 


condition: 


_ »/ % A 


pad 
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An exhortation tothe ſtudy and knowledg: of our” 
SELFES. 


—_—c. —_— 
oY a _ _ am. 


The Preface to the firſt Book, 


HE moft excellent anddivine counſel, the beſtand nn; . 
moſt profitable advertiſement of- all others ; but 75e bnowſeag” 
leaſt praQiſcd, is to ſtudy and learn how to know Art yres _ 
our {ves : This'is the foundation of Wiſdom, and = 
the high way to whatſoever is- good 3 end there is 

no folly comparable to-this, To be' painful aud di- f 

ligent,, toknow all things elle whatſoever, rather then our ſelves : 4 

_—_ true ſcience a wr —_— is man himiclf. 

D, Nature, the wile, world, preach . nd exhort 

him both by word and derd to the ſtudy and —_ of him- Exjyeed"to all * 

foil. GO D-cteraally and withivut intermiſſion behotdeth, confi- If «ll reaſer. 


COR 


An exhortation to the ſiudy . 
contrad&ted and united within it ſelf, and the eyes open to ſce and 
belighd it (elf. + 16.1525 nccefliry fot Man"to"leitn how Tto'know 
himfelf; 25 it is natoralunto bim to think, - or-to be near unto him- 
{lf ; Nature bath enjoyned this work unto all. - To meditate and 
eo entertain-our thoughts therein, is a thing above all things cafe, 
ordinary, natural; .it is the food, fuſtentation, life, of the ſpirit, 
cujus vivere eft cogitare : Whoſe life is cogitation- Now where cats a 
man begin or continue his” meditatiton'more truly,* more naturally 
then with himſclt? is there any thing that toucheth him more 
nearly ? Doubtlc(s,to ttudy other learnings, and to forget our ſelves 
is a thing both unnatural and unjuſt. The true and principal voca- 
tion of every,man, 1s to employ his thoughts upon himſclt, and to 
tic himſcfunto himſelf: for fo doth every thing <lſe, ſetting bounds 
and limits to cheir other buſineſs and deſires. And thou man, which 
wilt {cem to contain the whole univerſe, to know all things, tov 
controll, to judge, neither knowelt nor endeavoureſt the knowledg 
of thy (elf z and fo going about to make thy (elf skiltul, and a Judge 
ot Nature, thou ptovelt the-only tool of the world; thou art of all 
other the moſt beggerly, the moſt vain and miſerable 3 and yet 
molt proud and arrogant. Look therefore into thy (elf, know thy 
{{1t, hold thy felt to thy {elf ; thy (pirit and will which is cl{ewhere 
employed, rcduce 1t unto thy felt. Thou forgetteſt thy (elf and 
loſcſt thy {clt about outward things thou jbetrayeſt and dilrobelt 
thy {clt; thou lookeſt always before thee : gather thy (elt co thy (elf 
and ſhut up thy ſelf within thy (elf : examine, ſearch, know thy (clt, 


Noſce te ipſum, nec te queſiveris extra 5 


Reſpice quod uon es. 
Tecum habita, &; noris quam ſit tibj curta ſapellex, 
- - Tute confule, | OY 


Te ipſum concute, mnquid vitiorum 
Inſeverit olim natxra, aut etiam conſuetudo mala« 
Know well thy ſelf, and ſeek to know ne more » 
An4what thou art not, ſhame the ſame therefore © 
Looktruly to tby ſelf, then ſhalt thou Jee | 
How ſhort abode thou haft, 4dvifed therefore be 
Ex mine ftill thy conſeience, which doth witneſi bear, 
What vice or etl. is (by nature?) ſowed there. 


oo - By ths knowledg pf .him{clf manarriveth ſooner and better ts 
{he knowledy of 1God,. then by aufjiothermeans, boths becauſe ”y 
| ; | huadct 


and knowhedg of our ſelves. 


findeth in himſelf better -helps, more marks and footſteps of the 


divine nature, «then in whatfoever betides: be: can any way know, 
and becauſe he can better underttand and know that which 15:10 
himſelf then in another thing.  Formaſti me. & puſuniſti | ſitper me 
manum tuam, ide mirabilis falla eft ſcientia tua, id eſt, tui ex me ; 
Thou baſt formed me, and put thy bands upon me, therefore thy ſci- 
ence is become marvellous in me, that is, ſcientia tui, ex me: the 
fſeience of thee in:me. And therefore there was engraver in letters 
of gold over the porch of the Temple of  Apollythe god (accord- 


ing to the Paxims) of Knowledg and Light, this ſentence, Know + 


thy ſelf, asa falutation and advertiſement of God unto all ; ſig- 
nitying unto them, that he that would have accels unto that Dz+ 
zinity, and entrance into that Temple, muſt tuſt know himſclt, 
and could not otherwiſe be admitteds . $4 te ignorss, 0 puleberri- 
ma, egredere, & abi poft bados tos» If thou ktow not who thou 
art, O thou the faireſt among women, get thee forth, and follow thy 


To become truly wiſe, and .to lead a like more regulas and 


pleaſant, there needs no other inſtruction but from our (elves; and Diſpoſition un- 


Cantic. 


doubtleſs, if we were good Scholars, there are no. Books cquld bet+to wiſdom. 


ter inſtruct us, then we teach our ſelves. He that ſhall call co 
mind, and confidex the exceſs of his paſſed choler, even how far 
this fever and trenlic hath carried him, ſhall better be pexſwaded 
of the foul deformity of this paſſion, then by all;the xcafowu that 
Ariſtotle or Plato can alledg againſt it: and fo of, all other paſſions 
and motions of the ſoul whatſoever. He that ſhall. call ro mind 
how often he hath miſcarried in his judgment, and been deceived 
by his memory, thall learn thereby to truſt it no more. He that 
ſhall note how often he hath held an opinion, and in ſuch ſort un+ 
dcrliood a thing even to the engaging of his own, eredit,, apd the 
ſatisfying of himſelf and : any other'thercin,. and. that afterwards 
time hath made him ſee the truth, even the contrary to- that he 
formerly. held, may learn to diſtruſt his own judgment, and to 
thake off that importunate arrogancy and queruloug preſumption z 
a capital enemy: to diſcipline and truth. - ;He that ſhall well note 
aud conſider all thoſe evils, that he hath gun into, 'that have threat- 
ned him; the light occaſions that have altered his courſes and turn- 
ed him from one cſiate.to another ; how often repentances and 
miſlikes have come into his head , ' will preparc himlelf j againſt fu- 
ture changes,- learn.toknow his own conditions wilporerne Jis 
modeſty, 


3. 
Th* lailer ty 
the bnowl-des 
of th» 4tvine 

nature. 
Pſalm, 


Py ; 


# ſuch 
a 
—_ know 


themſelves, 


Anexhortation to the ſtudy. 
.m6dcty, contain himſelf .wwithin his. own rank, offend no man, 
trouble nothing, nor enterpriſe any thing that . may pa his own - 
forces : And what were this,: but toſce Fuſtice and Peace in every 
thing? To be brict., ave. have. no clearer looking-glaſs, :no better 
book then our ſelves, -if as we ought we do ſtudy our ſelves, always 
neeping our eyes open Over us, and. prying more. nazrowly into our 
Ives. kh 
But this is that which we think lcaft of 'Nemo in :ſe tent ay deſcen- 
dere : No man _endeaveurs. to deſcend direfly,ints bimſelf ; where« 
by it cometh to pals thatwe tall mauy times to. the ground,” and 
,tumble headlong into the ſame fault, neither perceiving it, nor 
knowing to what courle.to betake us: wo make qur (elves fools at 
our own charges. -Pifficulties:in every.thing are .not diſcerned, 
; bue by thoſe that know them: and ſome degree of underſtanding 
is neceſlary even in the marking of our ewn-ignorance. 'We mult 
knock at the door to know whether:the door be ſhut.: for when 
,men {ce themſelves reſolved and fatisfied of a thing, and think they 
ſufficiently underſtand it, 4t4s. a token they underttand nothing at 
all; for if we knew- our. ſelves well, we-would:provide far better 
for our {elves and-our affairs ; nay, we ſhould be aſhamed of our 
(Fclves and. our eſtate, and frame ourſelves to be others then we 
are. :He that knows not his.own -.infirmities, takes no care to 
.amend them, he that is ignorant of ,his own wants, .takes as little 
care to, provide far them, he'that.feels.nat his own cvils and mi- 
ſeries, adviſeth not with him{Ml-of: helps; norſecks tor remedy. 
Deprebenda.te oportet, priuſquam emendes.c ſaxitatis initinm, ſentire 


| fibt opus eſſe remedio- 'Thow muſt of neceſſity know thy ſelf, before 


thou amend thy ſelf : it #the very firft beginning of health, to acknow» 
ledg thy ickpeſt and that thou buft need of remedy. And here be» 
hold our ine(s: . for we think all things go well with us, 
.and weare in {atcty, and we livein cyutcnt with our ſelves, and fo 
double our miſeries. Socrates was accounted the wileſt man .of 
the world, nat becauſe his knowledg was more compleat, .or tiis 
uſficiency greater-then,cothers, but becauſe his knowledg of him- 
(elf was better then others 5 in that he held himalf within his own 
rank, andknewberter howito play che man. He was the King of 
mon, as it:is (aid; that he that /hath-but one-oye is a-king in relpeRt 
of him that hath tiever an-eye; char is to lay, doubly deprived of 
his ſenſe: for they are/by; nature weak-and- milerable, and there- 
withal proud, and-fecl not choir miſery. - Soengtes. was A 
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and knowledge of our ſelves. 
blind; for beg a man as others-were, weak add miſcrable, he 
kuew:it, and ingenuouſly acknowledged his condition, and lived, 
and governed himſelt according unto it. This is that which the 
Truth it ſelf ſpake unto- thoſe which were full of preſumption, 
and by way of mockery {aid unto -him, Aye we blind alſo ? It ye 
were blind, ſaith he, that is, if ye thought-your. {elves blind, you 
ſhould ſee, but becauſe ye thmk, ye ſee, therefore you are blind 3. there- 


fore your fin remaineth. For they that, in their own opinion (ce 


much, are in truth ſtark blind ; and they that are blind in their own 
opinion, ſee beft. It is a miſerable thing in a man, to make him- 
{clf a beaſt by forgetting himſelf to be a man. Homo enim cum ſis, id 
fac ſemper intelligas : ſeeing thou art a man, ſee thou always remem- 
ber it» Many great perſonages, as a rule or bridle to themſelves, 
have ordained that one or other ſhould ever buzze into their cars 
that they were men. O what an excellent thing was this, if it en- 
tred as well into their hearts, as it ſounded in their cars! That Mot 
of the Athenians to Pompey the Great, Thou art ſo much a God, 
as thou acknowledgeſt thy ſelf to be a man, was no ill ſaying : for 
at the leaſt to be an excellent man, is to confeſs himſelf to be a 
man. 

The knowledg of our ſelves (a thing as difficult and rare, as to 
miſdeem and deceive our ſelves caſie) is not obtained by any other, 
that is to ſay, by the compariſon, rule, or example of another. 

Plus - Fr re you tu tibi credere noli : Do not believe = 
more of thy ſelf, then thou thy ſe e thy ſelf. Mu 
alſo by _ | er and be-£nk Reis commeth 
ſhort to diſcern, and we diſloyal and fearful to ſpeak : not by 
any ſingular act, which ſometimes unawares hath elcaped a man, 
pricked forward by ſome new, rare and accidental occaſion, and 
is rather a trick of Fortuxe, or an eruption of ſome extraordinary. 
lunacy, than any production of fruit truly ours. A man judgeth 
not of the greatuels or depth of a River, by that water which by 
reaſon of ſome ſudden inundation of neighbour rivers overfloweth 
the banks. One valiant a& makes not a valiant man; nor one juſt, 
a juſt man» The circumſtances and ſource of occaſions doth im- 
port much and alter us, and oftenti 4 man is provoked to do 
good by vice it {elf: ſo hard a thing 1s it, for manto know man. 
Nor likewiſe by all thoſe outward things,- that are outwardly .ad- 
jacent unto us, as ofhces, dignities, xziches, nobility, grace, and a 
plauſe of the greateſt Peers and common people. Nor by t 
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Falſe means to 


know our ſelves 
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True means. 
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An exhortation to the ſindy 
earriages of a man in publick is a man known ;. foras a king 


ro 
. at Cheſſe, ſo he ſtandeth upon his guard, he bridleth and contra 


«th himſelf; fear, and ſhame, and. ambition , and other paſſions, 
make him play that part that you ſee:But truly toknow him,we muſt 
look into his inward part, his privy chamber, and there not how to 
day, but every day he carrieth. himſelf. He is many times a diffe- 
rent man in his houſe, from that he is in the Country, in the Palace, 
in the Market-placez another man among{t his domeſtical friends, 
from that he is amongſt ſtrangers : when he goeth forth of his houſe 
into ſome publick place, he goeth to play a Comedy, and therefore 
ſtay not thou there, for it is not himlelf that playeth, but another 
man, and thou knoweſt him not. 

The knowledge of a mans ſelf, is not acquired by. all theſe four 
means, neither muſt we truſt them, but by a true, long, and daily 
ſtudy of himſelf, a ſerious and attentive examination, not only of 
his words, and actions, but of his moſt fecret thoughts (their birth, 
progrels, continuance, repetition) and whatſoever is in:him, even 
his nightly dreams prying narrowly into him, trying him often and 
at all hours, preſſing and pinching hin: even to the quick, For there 
are many vices hid inus, and are not felt for want of force and 
means ſothat the venemous ſerpent that is benummed with cold, 
ſufferecth himſelf to be handled without danger : neither doth it ſuf 
fice afterwards to acknowledge the fault by-tale or-piece-meal,, and 
{o think to mend it by marring itzbut he- muſt. in general re-acknow- 
ledge his weakne(s,his miſery, and come to an univerſal amendment 
and reformation, 

Now if we will know man, we muſt take more than ordinary 
pams in this firſt Book, taking him in all ſenſes, behoJding him with 
all viſages, fecJing his pulſe, ſounding him to the quick, entring into 
him witha candle anda ſnufler, ſearching and creeping into every 
hole, corner, turning, cloſet, and ſecret: place: and not without 
cauſe; for this is the moſt ſubtle and hypocritical covert and coun- 
terfcit of all the reſt; and almoſt not to be known. Let us then con+ 


. ſider him after-hvemanners,{&t down in this Tabl:,which is the ſum 
ef the Book. 


' There. 
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and knowledge of our ſelves. 
The firſt, Natural, of all the parts whereof be is compoſed 


their appurtenances. 
The __—— and Moral, by compariſon of max 
wit s 
The third, of bis life in declining flate- 
1 Vanitie- 


There are The fourth, Moral, of bis manners, bu- \2 Weakpeft 
five con- | monrs, conditions, which are reftrred 3 — 
fiderations ys to five things. 4 Miſery 

of man & ; Prefumprien 


{#1 Natures. 
condition : | The fift, Natn« | 2 Spirits and {offi ciencies- 
ral and Mo | 3 5 ot grees of ſuperiority, 
ral, of the dif- 


ferences that | £, Profiſſion fron and conditions of life, ad 
|. oe between vantages and Natzral- 


men in their diſadvantages 5, Acquired 
4 Cafual. 
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The fr conſideration of Man, which is Natural, 
by all the parts and members whereof be is com- 


poſed. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of the frame or formation of Man. 


SHDSSET is twofold, and to be confidered after a twofold 
jo Ks manner: the firſt and original, once immediately by 
BB God in his ſupernatural creationz the ſecond and or- 
| & dinary, in his natural generation. According to that 
cnn ts deſcription which Moſes ſetteth down touching the 
CESSES workmanſhip and creation of the world ( the rich- 
elt piece ho work, that ever man brought unto light : I mean the g,,, 
Hiftory of the nine firſt Chapters of Geneſis, which is of the world 
newly born and reborn ) man was made of God, not only: af- 
ter all creatures, as the moſt perfe&, but the maſter and ſuperin- 
tendent of all , Ut prefit piſcibws |- os , volatilibs cali, beſti 
terre : 
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of the frame or formation of Man. 


terre: That be might rule over the fiſh of the Sea, the Fowls of the 
air, and the beaſts of the earth. And in the ſelf fame day, where- 
ia the four-footed beaſts of the earth. that come neareſt unto him 
were created ( although thoſe two that reſemble@him moſt are, for 
the inward parts the Swine, for the outward the Ape ) but alſo 
after all was done and ended,, as the cloſing up, ſeal, and fign of 
his works, he hath alſo there imprinted his arms, and his pour- 
trait, Exemplumue Dei quiſque eft in imagine parva» Signatum eſt 
ſuper nos lumen vultus thi. Every man is a ſhort compendious image of 
God. The light of bis countenanee is ſealed upon ws, as a ſummary. 
recapitulation of all things, and an epitome of the world, which. 
isall in man, but gathered into a {mall volume,wherehy he is call- 


\ ed, The little world ; as the whole Univerſe may be called, The 


great man : as the tie and ligament of Angels and beaſts, things 
heavenly and earthly, ſpiritual and corporal; and in one word, as 
the laſt hand, the accqmpliſhment, the perfection of the work, the 
honour and miracle of Nature. The reaſon.is, becauſe God having . 
made him with; deliberation, counſel, and preparation, & dixit, 
Faciams hominem ad imaginem & ſimilitudinem noſtram : and be 
ſaid, Let us make man in our-Image, according to our likeneſs; he reſted. - 
And this reſt allo was made for man : Sabbathum propter hominem, 
#0n contra. The Sabbath is for man, not man for it. And afterwards 
he had nothing to make new, *'but make himſelf man and that he 
did likewiſe for the love of man : Propter nos homines & propter 
noſtram ſalutem: For us men and our ſalvation. Whereby we cc, 
that in all things God hath aimed at man, tinally in him.and by him, 
brevi manu in a ſhort ſum , or ſummarily, to accommodate all un- 
to himſelf, the beginning and.end of all. 

Secondly, he was created all naked, becauſe more beautiful than 
the reſt, being pure, neat, and delicate; by reaſon of his thin humours: 
well tempered and feaſoned. " 

Thirdly, upright, but little touching theearth, his head dixeAly 
tending unto 9.4% whereon he gazeth and ſees and knows him+. 
ſelfas in a glaſs, quite oppoſite untotheplant, which hath-its head 
and root-within the earth : ſo that man is a divine plant, that flou- 
riſheth and grows up unto heaven : . A beaſt as in the middle betwixt 
a man and a plant, goes as it-were athwart, having his two extreams 
towards the bounds or extremities of the Horzzox more or leſs. Fhe 


. cauſe of this-uprightneſs in man, belides the-will of his Maſter- 


workman ,, is not properly the reaſonable fopl 3, .as we fee in 
thoſe _ 


s *Y , 
: 


of the frame 'or formation of Man, 
thoſe that are crook-backed, . crump-ſhouldred, lame 3 nor in the 
ſtraight line of the backbone, which is likewiſe in Serpents, nor in 
the natural or vital heat, which is equalled, or rather greater in di- 
yeis beaſts, although all theſe may (perbaps)ſerve to ſome purpole;z 
but this upcight gate is due and belonging. to man, both as he is 
man, the ho!i.it and divincft creature. 
. Santis; bis animal mentiſque capacius alte : 
Apo/Fropbe from theſe, in making man 

He made a ſacred Creature, beaſis profane, 

Why ( though they were not made enough to ſce't) 

Wi made the means, where they and God do meet. 

Dumb works for man but God made made man we find 

To contemplate theſe works, and kyow bis mind : | 
and as King in this lower region. To {mall and particular royalties, 
there belong certain marks of Majeſty, as we lee in the crowned 
Dolphia, the Crocodile, the Lion with his collar, the colour of his 
hair, and his eyes; in the Eagle 3 the King ofthe Bees : ſo man the 
univerſal King of theſe lower parts, walketh with an upright coun- 
tenance as a Maſter in his houſe ruling, and by love or torce tamung 
every thing, 

His body was firſt framed of virgin-earth, and red, from whence 
be took his proper name Adam, tor the appellative was Iþ : and 
that b<ing not yet moiſtued with rain but with the water of the 
fountain, 

m— Mixtam fluvialibus und 
Finit in effigiem —— 
Of running water and of ſettled earth 
Did God build man, (the Poet knew not breath) 
Grace ran away, or rather be from that, 
Tet man ſtood ſtill, or rather nature ſate, 
But not in Paradiſe , Globe of earth and ſeas, _ 
Now only earth, paſt over Euphrates. 

By reaſon the body 1s the firſt-born, or elder then the ſoul, as 
the matter then the form 3 the houſe muſt be made and trimmed be- 
fore it be inhabitcd, the ſhop before the workman can ule it. Aﬀeer- 
wards the Soul was by divine inſpiration infuſed, and ſo the body 
by the ſoul madea living creature, Infpiravit in faciem ejus. ſpiracu- 
lum vite, &c- He breathed in bis face the breath of life. 

[In that ordinary and natural generation and-formation, which 
is made of the ſeed in the womb of the woman , the ſelf-Game 
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$. 
He is made in 


C 3 order" 


Conceived of 


of the frame or formation of Man. | 
order is obſerved: The body is firſt formed as well by the elemen- 
fary force of the Energie, and forming virtue which 1s in the ſeed, 
aiding, in ſome ſort the heat of the matrix, as the celeſtial, which 
is the influence and virtue of the Sun 3 Sol & homo generant homi- 
nem, the Sun and Man do engender man» In luch order, that the 


coagulared ſerd ſeven firſt days the ſeed of - the Father and Mother do mingle, 


Changed. 


unite and curdle togetherlike cream, and are made one body, which 
i5 the conception. None ficut lac mulfifti me, & ficut caſeum me 
coagulaſti ? haſt thou not milked me like milk,, and baſt thow not co- 
agulated, and curdled me as cheeſe * The next ſeven days this ſeed 
isconcoGed, thickned, and changed into a mals of fleſh, and indi- 


geſted formileſs bloud which is the proper matter of an humane bo- 


Formed in 
gr0ſr. 


Faynted, orga- 
nzed, 


dy. .. The third ſeven days following, of this maſs or lump 15 made 
and faſhioned the body in groſs , to that about the twentieth day 
are brought forth the three noble and heroical parts, the Liver, | 
Heart, Brain, diſtant an oval length, or, as the Hebrews lay, hold- . 
ing thcniſelves by thin commiſſures or joynts, which afterwards fall 
themſelves with fleſh, after the taſhion of an Ant, where there are 
three groſſer parts joyned by. two thin. . The fourth ſeven days 
which end near thirty, the whole body is ended, perfe&ed, joynted, 
organized 3 and fo it begins to be more an Embrion, that is, unper-. 


Firſt furniſhed tet in ſhape,but capable, as a matter prepared to its torm, to receive 


with fit inftru- 
ments for ſenſe, 


Indoped with 


ſoul mation. 
Breught forth, 


theſou) 3 which faileth not to infinuate and inveſt i {elf into the 
body towards the ſeven and thirticth or torticth day after the hve 
weeks ended. Doubling this term , that is to ſay, at the third-. 
month this mfant endowed with a ſou!, hath motion and ſenſe, 
the hair and nayls begin to come. Typling this term, which is at 
the ninth month, he cometh forth, and is brought into the light. 
Theſe terms or times axe not fo juſtly prefixed, but that they may 
either be haſtened, or prolonged, according to the force or feeble- 
neſs of the heat both of the ſeed and of the matrix : for being 
ſtrong it haſteneth, being weak it loweth; whereby that ſeed that 
hath leſs heat and more moiſture , whereof women for the moſt 
part are conceived , requireth longer time, and is not endowed 
with a ſoul, until the fortiethday or after; and moveth not till the 
fourth month, -which is near by..a quarter more. late then that of 
tbe nule children, 


CHAP.. 


" The firſt and general diflinTion of Mar. 
CHAP. I. 
The firſt and general diftinfion of Man 
AN, asa prodigious creature, is made of parts quite contr#- 


ry, and enemies to themſelves. The ſoul is a little God, The diviſien of 


the body as a beaſt, asa dunghil. © Nevertheleſs, thele two parts man in twe 


arc in ſuch ſort coupled together, have fuch need the one of the 4% 


other to perform their functions, Alterius fic altera gat ror res, 
& conjurat amice : So-one thing doth ask, the fellowſhip and belp of 
another , and doth as it were friendly conjure it , and do {o with all 
their complaints embrace each other, that they neither can continue 
together without wars, nor ſeparate themſelves without grief and 


torment; and as holding the Wolf by the cars, each may ſay to other, 


I can neither live with thee nor without thee, Nec tecum, ne ſine te- 
But again, foraſmuch as there are in this ſoul two parts very dif- 
ferent, the high, pure, intelleQtual, and divine, wherein the beaſt 
hath no part; and the baſe, ſenſitive, and brutiſh, which hath body 
and matter, and is as an indifferent mean betwixt the intellectual 
part and body; a man may by a diftin&ion more moral and poli- 
litick, note three parts and degrees in man : The Spirit, the'Syxl, the 


Fleſh : where the Spirit and Fleſh, hold the place of the two ex- y,44 three 
treams, as heaven and earth ; the Sowl the middle region, where parts, 


are ingendred the: Meteors, tumult, and tempeſts. The Spirit the 
higheſt and moſt heroical part, a diminutive, a ſpark, au image, 
and dew of the Divinity, isin a man as a King in his Common- 
weal, it breatheth nothing but good, and heaven to which it tend» 
eth ; the Fleſþ ( contrarywile ) as the dregs of a people belotted, 
and common fink of man, tendeth always to the matter, aud to 
the carth; the Sox! in the: middle, as the principal of the people, 
betwixt the beſt and the worſt, good and evil is continually ſolici- 
ted by the Spirit and the Fleſh, and according unto that part to- 
wards which it applycth it (elf, it is either ſpiritual and good, or 
. carnal and evil. Hereare lodged all thoſe natural affections, which 
are neither virtuous nor vicious, as the love of our Parents and 
friends, fear of ſhame, compaſſion toward the afflicted, defire of 
good reputation. 

This diſtinQtion will help much to the knowledge of man, and 
to diſcern his a&tions, that he miſtake not himſelf, as it is the man- 
ner to do, judging by the bark and outward appearance, thinking 
that to be of the Spirit which is of the Sol, nay, of the Fleſh 3 
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Of the body, and firſt of all the parts. 
attributing unto virtue that which is due unto nature, nay unto vice. 
How many good and excellent ations have been produced by paſ- 
ſion, or at leaſt by a natural inclination, Ut ſerviant genio, & ſuo 
indulgeant animo ? That they may ſerve their humour, and -ſatifie 
#beir pleaſure *- . ; 


CHAP. ITE 
Of the-Body, and firſt of all the parts thereof, 


and their places. 


outward, which are all for the moſt part round -and orbicular, 
or coming near unto that figure. 

The inward are- of two ſorts; the one in number and quan- 
tity {prcad through the hol2 body, as the boxes, which are as the 
batis and upholding pillars of the whole building, and within them 
{ for their nouriſhment.) the marrow, the maiſeles for motion and 
firength; the veins ſuing, from the [iver, as channels of the firſt 
and natural bloud ; the arteries coming, trom the heart, as conduits 
ob the ſecond bloud, more ſubtil and-vital. Thule two mounting 
higher then the /;ver and the-beart, -thcir original ſources are -more 
{trait then thoſe that go downwardsz to the end they ſhould help to 
mount the bloud; tor that narrowntis more ſtraitned, ſerves to 
xaile the hxmonrs, the ſinews proceeding, by-couplcs, as infiruments 
of ſenſe, motion, and-fixength of body and conduits of the animal 
ſpirits, whereof ſome arc {oit, of which there are ſcven pairs which 
ſcrve the ſenſes of the head, Sight, Hearing,T afte, Speech, the other are 
hard, whereof: there are thirty couples procecding, from the reins of 
the back to-the muſcles, the Tendrels, Ligaments, Griftles; the 
fourth, Hmours, Blond, Choler, which worketh, provokcth, penctra- 
tcth, hindercth obſtructions, calteth forth the excrements, bringeth 
chearfulneſs; Melancholy , which provoketh an appetite to every 
thing, moderatcth ſudden motions; Phlegme, which {wectncth the 
force of the two Cholers, and all other heats : The Spi4zts which are 
as it were the fumigations that aiiſe from the natural heat and radi 
cal humour, and they are in three degrecs of excellency, the Natural, 
Hm Animal z The Fat, which is the thickeſt and groſicti part of 

loud. 


The other are ſingular { fave the kidneys and ftones, which are 


the Jouble ) andalſigned to a certain place. Now there are four-places 


. UT. 


THE Body of man conſiſteth of a number of parts, inward and . 


[ 


Of the body," and firft'of. all the parts. 
or regions; as degrees of the body, -ſhops»of nature, where fhe 
exerciſcth her faculties and powers. The tirſtand loweſt is for ge- 
neration, in which are the privy parts {erving thereunto. The 1c+ 
cond near unto that in which-are the entrals, viſcera, that is to 
ſay the flomach , yielding more to the left fide, round, firaiter in 
the bottom than at top, having two orifices or mouths, the one 
above to receive, the other beneath, which anſwereth the bowels, 
to caſt forth and diſcharge it ſelf. It receiveth, gathereth rogcther, 
- mingleth, concodtcth the viduals, and turns them into Chyle, that 
ito ſay, a kind of white Swe, fit for the. nouriſhment of the body, 
which is likewiſe wronght within the Meſcraique veins, by which 
itpaſſeth-unto the Liver. The Liver hot and moiſt, incliving to» 
ward the right ſide, the ſtore-houle of blood, the chief or rather 
fountain of the veins, the ſcat of the natural nouriſhing faculty, 
or vegetative ſoul, made and ingendered of the bloud of. that 
Chyle , which it drawcth from the Meſeraique veins, and recci- 
veth into its lap by the vena porte, which entreth into 'the' concavi- 
ties thereof, and afterwards is ſent and diſtributed thorow the 
whole body by the help of the great Vena cava, whichariſcth from 
the bunch nf buncks-ws whichare in great number as the 
rivers of. a Fountain. - The Splene towards the left fide, which re- 
ceiveth the diſcharge and excrements.of the Liver : The Reins, the. 
Extrals, which though they are all in one, yet are diſtinguiſhed by 


ſix differences and names, equalling ſeven times the length of a-man, . 


as the length of a man is equalled by ſeven foot. - In theſe two fart 
parts or degrees, which ſome take to be but one (although there are 
two facultics very different, the one generative for the continuance 
of the kind , the other nutritive for every particular pcaſon, and 
they make it to anſwer to the loweſt and elementary part of the 
world, the place of generation and corruption) is the concupilcible 
{oul. 

The third degree compared to the Atherian region, ſeparated 
from the former by the Diapbragma or Midriff, and from that 
above by the narrownels of the throat 3 in which is the iraſcible 
ſoul, and the pectoral parts Precordia, that is to. ſay, the Heart, 
very hot,. placed about the hift. rib, having this point under the lett 
pap or dug, . the original fountain of Arteries, which are always 
moved, and cauſe the Pulſe to beat, by whica, as by ctuannels, it fen- 
deth and diſtributeth thorow the whole body the vital blood 
which, it bath coucoed , and. by it the {pirit and virtue vital. 


I. 
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= thereof, and their places, 


- Thi Lange, of fubſiance very ſoft and ſpongeous; fipple todraw 


to, and force forth, like a pair of bellows, inſtruments both of 
reſpiration, whereby the heart is refreſhed, drawing unto it the 
blood, the ſpirits, the air, and disburthening, it {elf of thoſe fames 
and excrements which opprc{s it. and of the voice by means of the 
rough Arterie. | 

The fourth and higheſt, which-anſwereth to the celeftial regi- 


. on, is the head, which containeth the Braix, cold and ſpongeous, 


wrapped within two skins, the one more hard and thick, which 
toucheth the brain-pan , Dura materz the other more cafic and 
thin, which includeth the Brain, Pia meter : from it do iſſue, and 
are derived, the: Sinews and marrow that deſcendeth and falleth 


down into the reins of the back. This Byraix is the ſeat of the 


xeaſonable ſoul, the ſourſe of ſenſe and motion, and of the moſt no- 


. ble animal ſpirits, compoſed of the vital, which being raiſed from 


4 Garnet parts 


the heart by the Arteries unto the brain, . are concodted and re- 
concoGted, elaborated and made ſubtile by the help of the multi- 
plicity of (mall Arteries, as fillets diverſty woven and interlaced ; 
by many turnings and windings, like a labyrinth or double net, 
Rete mirabile; within which this vital ſpirit being retained and 1o- 
journing, oftentimes paſſing and repaſſing, is refined and perfected, 
and becomes a creature, ſpiritual in an excellent degree. 

_ The outward and viſible parts, if they be ſingle, are in the mid- 
dlez as the Noſe , which ſerveth for reſpiration, ſmell, and the 
comfort of the brain, and the disburthening thereof, in ſuch ſort, 
that by it the air entreth, and iſſueth both down into the lungs, and 
up into the brain. The Moxth , which ſerveth to eat and to 


- ſpeak, and therefore hath many parts ſerviceable thereunto'z withs 


Double nd 
_ Equal 


_ precious, they are fenced and rampired-on all parts, with- skins, 


out, the lipsz within, the tongue , ſoft and very ſubtile ; which 
judgeth of favours; the Teeth, which bruiſe and grind the victuals 
the Navel, the two ſinks or ways to caſe and disburthen the body. 

If they be double and alike, they are all collaterals and ,cqual, 
as the two eyes, planted in the higheſt ſtage, as ſentinels, compo- 
ſed of many and divers parts , three humonrs, {even tunicles, {even 
muſcles, divers colours of many faſhions, and nuwch art. Theſe 
are the firſt, and moſt noble outward parts of the body in beauty , 
utility, mobility, a&ivity, yea, in the aQion of love «s idfy os ivayks, 
they are to the viſage, that which the vilage is to the body , they 
are the face of the face : and becauſe they are tender, delicate, and 


lids, 


Of the fimgul.er properties of the body of man. 
lids, brows, earsr- - The ears, in the (elf fame height that the eyes 
are, as the ſconts of the body, Porters of the ſpirit, the Receivers, 
and Judgers of ſounds which always aſcend 3 they have their &n- 
trance oblique and crooked, to the end the air and the ſound ſhould 
nat enter at once, whereby the ſenſe of hearing might be hindred 
and judge the worle. -. The arms and bands, the work-maſters of 


all things, and univerſal inſtruments, The legs and feet, the props - 


and pillars of the whole building. 


- CHAP.IV. 
Of the ſingular properties of the body of max. 


= body of man hath many ſingularities, and ſome peculiar 


and proper unto themſelves, not common with other crea» Peculiar pro- 
tures. The fritand principal are ſpeech, upright ſtature, the formperires mn the 
or feature, —_— or carriage, whereof the wile, yea, the Stoicks 7 of man. 
c 


themſelves ſuch account, that they were wont to lay, That 
it was better tobe a fool ina humane ſhape, then wiſe in the form of 
a beaſt. The hand is a miracle ( that of the Ape is not to be ter- 
med a hand ) His natural nakedneſs, laughter, crying. The Senſe 
of tickling, hairon the lower lid of the eye, a viſible navel, the 
point of the heart on the left fide. The toes of the feet not ſo long, 
as the fingers of the hand. - Bleeding at nole, a ftrange thing, con- 
{idering that he carrieth his head upright, and a downwards: 
To bluth for ſhame, wax pale for fear. To bean ambidexter; dif- 
poſed at all times to the fports of Venus. Not to move the ears, 
which bewrayeth in beaſts the inward affe@ions, but man doth 
fuſfciently make them known, by his bluſbing, paleneſs, motion of 
the eyes, and noſe. 

The other properties are likewiſe pecuhar unto man, but not 
wholy, but/by way of excellency 3 for they are alſo in beaſts, but in 


The pliant facility of the body, and the parts thereof to all motion 
and. every ſenie.. The elevation of the-breaſts. The great abun- 
dance-of. the brain. The greatneſs of the bladder. -The form of 


the foot, long, forward, ſhort backward. The quantity and pure ſubs - 


tility of the blood. The mobility and agility of the tongue. The 
multitude and variety of dreams, inſomuch that he ſcemeth the one» 
by .dreamer, Sneefing. And to be ſhort, the many motions of the 
eyes, the noſc, the lips. - 


Theres ..- 
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Peculiar pro- © 


a leſs degree, that is to ſay, multitude of muſcles and hair in the head. - =_ | Ag " 
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Divers habits. 176 getiurcs.; motions, and artificial and: affected cont 


2. 
'Beant.y 


of the goods of the body + Health; Beanty,” 8c. 
*There are: alſo: habits proper aud: peculiar,: but, different 3 ſome. - 


— 
others are ſo proper and natural, that they that have them, rierther 
feel them nor know them in themiclves3 as to go ltooping : but all 
have that which proceedeth not fo much trom reaſon, as a pure, na« 
tural, and ready impulſion, . that is,: to, put torth a mans haud betore 
him.when he falleth. 


CHAP. V. - 
Of the goods of the body : Health, Beauty, &c. 


HE goods of the body are, Health, Beauty , Chearfulneſs, 
- Strength, Vigour, a prompt readineſs and diſpoſition; but of 
all theſe Health is the firſt, and paſſeth all the reſt. Health is the 
moſt beautiful and rich preſent that Nature can beltow-upon us, 
and above all other-things to be preferred, not onely Science, Nog 


_ bility, Riches, but Wiſdom it ſelf, which the auſterefſt among the 


wiſe doaffirm. It is the onely thing that deſerveth our whole em- 
ployment, yea, ourlife it (elf to attain unto it : for without it lite 
1s no life, but a death, virtue and wiſdom grow weak and faint. 
What comfort can all the wiſdom of the world bring to the greateſt 
man that is, if he be throughly ſtricken with an o_ ? Doubt- 
leſs, there is nothing to be preferred before this bodily health but 


| Honeſty, which is the health-of the Soul. Nowitis common unto 


us with beaſts, yea, many. times it is greater, and far-more excellent 
in them than-in us: and notwithſtanding it. bea gift. of nature, 
Gamndeant bene nati. 

He that is gently born may well rejoyce, 

To bave by nature what he would by choice: 
given in the firſt formation, yet that which afterward followeth, 
The milk, Good government, which confiſteth in ſobriety and mo- 
derateexerciles, lightneſs of heart, and a continual avoidance of all 
pathons, do-preſerve it much. Grict and ſicknels are the contrarics 
unto it z -which'are the greateſt, if not the onely evils that follow. ' 
man, whereof .we ſhall{peak hereafter. But mn the preſervation 
hereof, beaſts likewiſe ſimply following nature, which hath given 
them health, do far exceed men they oftentimes forgetting them 
{clves, thoughafterwards they pay dearly for it. : 
.. Next followeth Beauty, a good of great account in the. ſociety 
of men. It is the firſt means of reconciling or uniting one to Ns 

| noticry 


Of the goods of the body : Health, Beauty, &c. 

ther, and it is very likely, that the firſt diſtin&ion that hath been of 
one man from another z and the firſt conſideration that giveth pre- 
hemineixce to one above another, hath been the advantage of beau- 
ty. It is likewiſe 2 powerful quality, there is none that ſurmounteth 
it incredit, or that hath (o great a part in the ſociety of men for 
there are none {o barbarous, none {o reſolute, that have not been 
beaten by it. It repreſenteth it {clt unto the view, it ſeduceth and 
preoccupateth the judgment, it makes deep impreſſions, and pre(- 
{th a man with great authority : and therefore Socrates called it, 
A ſhort tyranny; and Plato, The Priviledg of Nature : forit ſeemeth 
that he that carrieth in his countenance the favours of Nature, im- 
printed ina rare and excellent beauſty, hath a kind of lawful power 
overus, and that we turning, our cyes towards him, he likewile tur- 


neth our affeQions, and-.enthralleth them in deſpight of our ſelves. 


Ariſtotle {aith, that it appertaineth to thoſe that are beautiful, to 
Smmand 3 that they are venerable next to the Gods themſelves 3 
that there are none;,but ſuch as are blind,but are touched with it. 
Cyrus, Alexander, Ceſar, thele great Commanders, have made great 
uſe thereof in their greateſt affairs; . yea, Scipio, the beſt of them all. 
Fair and Good are near neighbours, and are expreſſed by the ſelf 
ſame words,both in Greek, and in the Scriptures. Many great Phi- 
loſophers: have attained to their wiſdom, by the afliſtance of their 
beauty. It- is likewiſe conſiderable, and much required in beaſts 
themſelves. | Y 


. There are in Beauty divers things to be conſidered : - That of x7, gifinfion + 


17” 


men 1s properly the form and feature- of the body z as for other of Beauty. 


beauties, they belong untowomen. There are two ſorts of beau- 
ties, the one ſettled which moveth not at all, and it conſfiſteth in 
-the due proportion, and colour of the members, a body that is nor 
{woln or putfed up, wherein the ſinews and veins appear not fron: 
fat, nor the bones preſs not-the skin, but full of blood and ſpirit, 


and in good ſtate, having the muſcles elevated, the skin ſmooth, 


the colour Vermillion : The other moveable, which is called a good 
grace, and is the true guiding, or carriage of the motion of the 
members,” and above all, the eyes. The former beauty of it ſelf is 
as it were dead, this aQive and full of life. There arc beautics that 
" rude, fierce, ſowrez others that are ſweet, yea, though they be 
ading, 

Beauty is properly to be conſidered;in the vilage. There is no- 
thing more beautiful in man, than his ſoul 3. and in the body of man 
than 


4. 
Of the Viſage«. * 
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thanhis viſage, which is as it were the ſoul abbreviated, that is, the 
pattern and image of the ſoul ; that is, her Eſcutcheon, with many 
quarters, repreſenting the colle&ion of all her titles of honour, 
planted and placed in the gate and fore-front, to the end that men 
may know, that here is her abode and her palace. By the counte- 
nance it is that we know the perſon of a man; and therefore Art, 
which imitateth Nature, takes no care to repreſerit the perſon of a 
man, but only to paint or carve the vilage. 

There are many ſpecial fingularities in the viſage of man, which 
are not in beaſts, (for to ſay the truth, they have no viſage) nor in 


ſage of man. the reſt of the body of man : as the number and diverſity of the 
I, 


Fe 
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parts and forms of them, in beaſts there is neither chin, nor cheeks, 
nor forchead, much leſs any form or faſhion of them. Variety of 
colours, as in the eye only there is black, white, green, blue, red, 
chryſtaline. Proportion for the (ſenſes are there double, anſwering 
the one to the other, and in ſuch a manner, that the greatneſs of 
the eye is the greatneſs of the mouth, the largeneſs of the fore- 
head, the length of the noſe; the length of the nole, that of the 
chin and lips. An admirable diverlity of countenances 3 and ſuch, 
that there are hardly found two faces,” in all reſpets, like one ano- 
ther : this is a chicf point of workmanſhip, which'in no other thing 
can be found. This variety is very profitable, yea neceſſary for hu- 
mane ſociety 3 firſt, to know one another : for infinite evils, yea, the 
diſſipation of humane kind muſt needs follow, it a man ſhould 
miſtake himſelf by the ſemblance and fimilitude of divers viſlages 
yea, it would be a confuſion worle than "that of Babel. A man 
would take his daughter for his ſiſter, for a ſtranger, his enemy for 
his friend. If our faces were alike, we ſhould not diſcem a man 
from a beaſt; and if they were not all unlike one another, we could 
not know how to diſcern a man from a man. Beſides, it was an ex- 
cellent art of Nature, to place in this part ſome ſecret that might 
give contentment-to one another, through the whole world : tor 
by reaſon of this variety of faces, there is not a perſon that in ſome 
part is not beautiful. The dignity and honour of it, round hgure, 
form upright and elevated on high, naked and uncovered, without 
hair, feathers, ſcales, as in other creatures, looking up unto heaven. 
Grace, (weetneſs, a pleaſant and decent comlinels, even to the gi- 
ving up of a mans Soxl, and the raviſhing of his will, as hath been 
ſhewed before. - To be bricf, the viſage is the throne of beauty and 
ngs very proper and 
agreeable 


love; the ſcat of laughter and kifling, two 
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le unto man, the true and moſt ſignificant ſymbols of ami- 
ty and good diſcretion. Finally, it is apt for all alterations, to de- 
clare the inward motions and paſſions of the Soul, as Joy, Heavi- 
| neſs, Love, Hatred, Envy, Malice, Shame, Choler, Jealoufic, and 
ſoforth. It is as the hand of a Dial which noteth the houres and 
momeuts of time, the wheeles and motions themſelves being hid 
within. And as the aire, which receiveth all the colours and 
changes of the time, ſheweth what the weather is, ſo ſaith one, 
the aire of a mans countenance. Corpus animum tegit E* detegit, 
in facie legitur bomo. The body covereth and diſcovereth the ſoul, and 
man i knovon even by bis f ace- | 

The beauty of the face conſifteth in a large, ſquare, well exten- 


ded and cleer front, eye-brows well ranged, thin and ſubtile, the A deſcription 
eye well divided, chearful, ſparkling ; as for the colour, I leave it of the beanty 
doubtful : the noſe lean, the mouth little, the lips coraline, the fb 


chin ſhort and dimpled, the checks fomewhat riſing, and in the 
middle the pleaſant gelaſin, the eares round and well compact, the 
whole countenance with a lively tin&ure white and vermilion. 
Nevertheleſs, this deſcription of Beauty is not generally received 3 
the opinions of Beauty are different, according to the diverſity of 
Nations. With the Indians the greateſt Beauty conliſteth in that, 
which we account the greateſt deformity, that is; in a tawny co- 
lour, thick and ſwollen lips, a flat and large noſe, teeth ſpotted 
with black or red, great cares and hanging, a little low forchead, 
dugs great and pendent, to the end they may give their little ones 
{uck over their ſhoulders : and to attain to this form of Beauty, 
they uſe all manner of Art. But not to wander fo far, in Spain the 


chicteſt Beauty is lean and neatly compt 3-in ney fat, corpulent and - 


ſolid : the: ſoft, and delicate, and flattering pleaſe the one 3 the 
ſtrong, vigorous, fierce, and commanding the other. 
The beauty of the Body, eſpecially the viſage, ſhould in all rea- 


faſtucls and conſtancy) for there is- nothing that hath- a truer re- 
ſemblance, than the conformity and relation of the body to the 


{pirit : and when this is not, we muſt needs thiuk, that there 15.-: 


{ome accident that hath interrupted the ordinary courſe , as it, 
comes to paſs, that we oftentimes ce it : for the milk ot the 
Nurſe, the fuſt inſtitution, converſation, bring great alterations 
tothe original waturs, of the ſoul, whether in good or evil. S$0- 


crwbes - 


__ 
ſon demonſtrate and witneſs the beauty of the ſoul, (which js a Te par | | 


quality and rule of opinions and judgements, with a certain ſteds z,,, 
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crates confeſſed that the deformity of his body, did juſtly-accuſe the 
natural deformity of his ſoul, but that by induſtry and inſtitution he 
had corre&ed that of the ſoul. This outward countenance is a 
weak and dangerous ſurety 3 but they that belye their own'phyſiog- 
nomy, are rather to be puniſhed then others, becauſe they fallite 
and betray that good promiſe that . Nature hath planted. in. their 
front, and deceive the world. 


CHAP. VL 
. Of the veſtments of the body. 


TI is great likelihood , that the-cuſtom or faſhion of go- 
ing naked, as yet continued in a great part of the world, was 
the firſt and original amongſt men, and that of covering and ador- 
ning the body with garments was artificial, and invented to help 
and enlarge Nature, as they which by artificial light go about to in- 
creaſe the light of the day : for Nature having ſufficiently provided 
for all other creatures a covering, -itis not to be believed, that ſhe 
hath handled man worſe than the reſt, and left him onely indigent, 
and in ſuch a ſtate, that he could not help himſelf without forraign 
{uccours, and therefore thoſe reproaches that are made againſt Na--. 
ture as a ſtep-mother, are unjuſt. If men from the beginning had 
been cloathed, it is not unlikely that they would ever have diſrobed 
themſelves, and gone naked, both in regard of their health, which 
could not but be much offended with that change, and ſhame it 
ſelf: and nevertheleſs, it is done and obſerved amongſt many na- 
tions. Neither can it be alledged that we cloath our lelves cither 
to cover our nakedneſs or privy parts, or to defend us againſt cold 
( for theſe are the two reaſons pretended 3 for againſt heat, there is 
no appearance of reaſon ) becauſe Nature hath not taught us, that 
there is any thing in our nakedneſs, that we ſhould be aſhamed of : 
it is we that by our own fault and fall, have told it our ſelves : 
Duns indicavit tibi quod nud eſſes, niſi quod ex ligno quod precepe- 
ram tibi ne comederes comediſti * Who told thee that thou waſt nakgd, 
»nleſi thou haſt eaten of the tr2s, whereof I commanded thee that thou 
Jouldeſt not eat ? And Nature hath already ſufficiently hid them, 
put them far from our eyes, and covered them. And therefore it 
Is leſs needful to cover thoſe parts onely, as ſome do in thoſe Coun- 
tries where they go all naked, and ordinarily are not covered : for 
why ſhould he that is Lord of all other creatures, not daring to 
| | ſhew 


Of the Soul in general. 
ſhew himſelf naked unto the world, hide himſelf under the ſpoils of 
another, nay adorn himſelf? As for cold, and other particular 
and local neceſlities, we know that under the (cIf-fame air, the (cl 
fame heaven, one goes naked, another apparelled; and we have 
all the moſt delicate part uncovered : and therefore a wandring per- 
ſon being asked,How he could go ſo naked in winter,anſwered,that 
our faces are always naked, and he was all face : Yea many great 
perlonages have ever gone with their heads uncovered, Maſſiniſſe, 
Ceſar, Hannibal, Severw; and many Nations there are, which 
go to the warrs and fight all naked : and the counſel that Plate 
giveth for the continuance of health is, never to cover cither head 
or feet. And Varro faith, that when it was firſt ordained, that 
men ſhould uncover their heads in the preſence of the gods, and of 
the magiſtrate, that it was rather for healths ſake, and to harden 
themſelves againſt the injuries of the times, than for reverence. 
Laſtly, the invention of covers and houlcs againſt the injuries of 
heaven and men, is more ancient, more natural, more univerſal, 
then of garments, and common with many creatures, but an in- 


duftrious ſearch for victual more natural than either. Of the ule j;,, ,,. 43- 


of garments, and aliments hereafter. 
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Ehold here a matter of all otK-rs moſt difficult, handled and ,,, Preface. 


diſcourſcd by the wilſeſt of all Nations, eſpeciatly Egyptians, 
Greeks, Arabians, and Latines: by our later Writers more fhal- 
lowly, as all other Philoſophy, but with great diverſity of opini- 
ons, according to the diverſity of Nations, Religions, profeſſions, 
without any certain accord or reſolution : the genersl knowledge 
and diſcourlc thereof, may be referred to theſe ten points : The de- 
tinition, Efſ-nce or Nature, Faculties and Actions, Unity or Plura- 
lity, Source, Entrance into the body, Reſidence therein, Seat, Sut- 
—_— to cx.1Cile her fun@ions, the End, and Separation frotn the 
dy. . & is 

© Ttis firſt very hard to define, or truly to ſay what the Soul is, as 


generelly all other fozms, becauſe they are things relative which lub- 74+ Jefinirion 
lift not in themſelves, but are parts of a whole, and this is the rea- very difficatt. 


ſon, why there is ſach and ſo great diverſity of definitions of them, 
whereot there is not any reccived without contradiction. Ari- 
D  floile 
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Fotle hath confuted twelve that were before him, and could hardly 
make good his own. 

It is cafie to ſay what it is not : That it is not Fire, Aire, 
Water, Nor the temperature of the four Elements, or quali- 
ties or humours, which is always changeable , without which a 
creatate is and lives; and beſides that, this is an accident, the Sox 
a ſubſtance. Again , Metals and things inanimate , have like- 
wiſe a temperature of the four Elements, and firſt qualities. -Nei- 
ther is it blood, ( for there are many things animate and living 
without blood, and many creatures die without the ſhedding of 
a dropof blood. ) Nor the beginning and cauſe of motion { for 
divers things inanimate move, as the. Adamant moves the Iron 
Amber or Jet, Straw z Medicines and Roots of Trees being cut 
and dried, draw and move, ) Neither is it the a&, or litc, or 
Energie, or perfcction, for that word Emtelechis is diverſly taken 
and interpreted ) of a living body : for all this is but the effect 
or action of the Sox, and not the Soxl it ſelf, as tolive, to ſee , 
to underſtand is the ation of the Soxl. And it would likewiſe 
follow , that the Soxl ſhould be an accident, not a ſubſtance, 
and could not ſubſiſt without that body whereof it is the a&t and 
perfe&ion, no more than the cover of an houſe may be without 
the houſe, and a relative without his correlative : To be brief, jt 
is to ſay what the Sox doth and is to another, not what itis in it 
{elf. 

But to ſay what the Sowl is, is very difficult; A man may 
ſimply ſay, That it is an eſſential quickning form, which giveth to 
the plant the vegetative or growing lifez to a beaſt, a ſenſible 
life, which comprehendeth the vegetative 3 toa man, an intellc@tu- 
al life, which comprehendeth the other two, as in number the 
greater contains the leſs, and in figures the Pentagone contains 
the Tetragone, and this the Trigone. I call it the intelleCtual foul, 
rather than the reaſonable, which is comprehended in the intel- 
leQive as the lels in the great : for the reaſonable in ſome ſenſe 
and meaſure, according, to the opinion of the greateſt Philolo- 
PRI experience it {elf, is likewiſe in beaſts, but not the intel- 

ive, as being more high. Sicut equus & mulus in quibus non 

eft intelleius : Like a horſe and mule in whom there is no undey- 

ſtanding. The Soul then is not the beginning or ſource, that word 
doth properly belong to the {overaign firſt author, but an inward 
cauſe of life, motion, ſenſe, underſtanding. It rhoveth the body, 
. and 
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and it ſef is not moved ; as contrarily, the body is moves, and mo- 
veth not at all: it moveth I ſay the body, __ not it ſelf, for no- 
thing but God moveth it ſelf; and whatſoever moveth it (elf, is 
| Eternal Lord of it ſelf: and that it moveth the body, it hath it 
not of it ſelf, but from an higher cauſe. 

Concerning the Nature and Eſſence of the Sowl, I mean an humane Fa 
Soul (for the Soul of a beaſt is without all doubt corporal, matc- The Wature and 
rial, bred and born with the matter, and with it corruptible ) feaceyf the 
there is a queſtion of greater importance thau it ſeemeth : for ſome!" | 
affirm it to be corporal, ſome incorporal : and this is very agree2- 
ble to reaſon, if a man be not opinative. That it is corporal, ſee 
what the grounds are 3 Spirits and Devils, good and ill, which are 
wholly ſeparated from all matter, are corporal, accorging to the 
opinion of all Philoſophers, and our-greateſt Divines, Tertwllia#, In homil. 1, de 
Origen , S. Baſil , Gregory , Anugnſtine, Damaſcene , how much ſpir. 1.3.de lib. 
more the Sox! of man, which hath ſociety, and 1s united to a mat- ad- Hom, de 
ter? Their reſolution is, that whatſoever is created, being. compa» *P'P®- 
red unto God, is groſs, corporal, material, and only God is in- 
corporal; that every ſpirit is a body, and hath a bodily Nature. 

Next unto authority almoſt univerſal, the reaſon is irrefragable. 
Whatſoever is induded in this finite world, is finite, limited both 
in virtue and ſubſtance, bounded with a ſuperticies, incloſed and 
circumſcribed in a place, which are the true and natural conditions 
of a body : for there is nothing but a body which hath a ſuperfici- 
all part, and is barred and faſtned in a place. God ouly is whol- 
ly infinite, incorporal; the ordinary diftinQions, circumſeriptive, 
definitive, effetive, are but verbal, and in nothing either help or 
hurt the cauſe : for it always ſtands good that, fpirits are in fuch 
{ort in a place, that at the {clf-ame time that they are in a plags, 
they cannot be elſewhere 3 and they are not in a place either inti- 
nite, or very great, or very little, but equal to their limited and 
fiwited ſubſtance and ſuperficies. And if it were not ſo, ſpirits could 
not change their place, nor aſcend or.deſcend, as the Scripture af- 
tirmeth that they do : and fo they ſhould be immoveable, indiviſk 
ble, indifferently in all. Now if they appear that they charige'their 
I place, the change convicteth that they are moveable, diviſible, ſub- 
je untotime, and to the ſucceſſion thereof, required in the moti- 
onand paſſage from one place to another, .which are all the quali- 
tics of a body. But becauſe many ſimple men under this word 
corporal, do imagine viſible , palpable, and think not that the 
D 2 pure 
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pure air, or fire without the flame or coal are bodies, have therefore 
likewiſe affirmed, That ſpirits both ſeparated and humane are not 
corporal, as in truth they arc not in that ſenſe : for they are of an 
inviſible ſubſtance, whether airy, as the greateſt part of Philoſophers 
and Divines affirm; or celeſtial, as fome Hebrews and Arabicks 
teach, calling by the ſelf-ſanie name both the heaven and the ſpirit, 
an efſence proper to immortality z or whether (if they will have it 
{o) of a ſubſtance more ſubtile and delicate, yet they arc always 
corporal, fince limited by place, moveable, ſubje& to motion and 
to times. Finally, if they were not corporal, they ſhould not be 
paſſible and capable of ſuffering as they are : the humane receiveth 
trom his body pleaſure and diſpleaſure, ſorrow and delight in his 
turn 3 as the body from the ſpirit, and his paſſions, many good qua- 
lities, many bad virtues, vices, affections, which are all accidents ; 
and-all, as well the ſpirits ſeparated and Devils as humane, arc ſub- 
ze& to puniſhment and torments. They are therefore corporal : for 
there 15 nothing paſſib!e, that is not corporal, and it is only proper 
unto bodies to be ſubje& to accidents. 

Now the Soxl hath a great number of virtues and faculties, as 
many almoſt as the body hath members ; There are ſome in plants, 
more in beaſts; moſt in man, to know, to live, to fecl, to move, to 
defire, to allure, to aſſemble, to retain, to concoCt, to digeſt, tonou- 
riſh, to grow, to reje&, to ſee, to hear, to taſte, toſmell, to ſpeak, 
to breathe, to ingender, to think, to reaſon, to contemplate, to con» 
ſent, diſſent, to remember, judge z all which are no parts of the 
Soul : for ſo it ſhould be diviſible, and ſhould conliſtupon accidents, 


but they are her natural qualities. The actions come after and fol-. 


low the faculties, and ſo there are three degrees, according, to the 
dodrine of great S. Denms followed of all, that is, we muſt con» 
fider in ſpiritual-creatures three things 3 Eſſence, Faculty, Operati- 
01; By the latter, which is the ation, we know the faculty, and 
by it the efſence. The a@tions may be hindred and wholly ceaſe 
without any prejudice atall unto the ſoul, and her faculties, as the 
Srience and faculty of Painting remaincth entire in the Painter, al- 
though his hands be bound, and ſo be made unable to Paint : But if 
the faculties themſclves periſh, the Sow! mult needs be gone, no 
otherwiſe then Fire is no longer tire, having loſt the taculty of 
warming. 

The cfſence and nature of the Soul being after a fort expli- 
cated, one of the buſieſt queſtions that belongeth unto ——_ 
ofteret 
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offereth itſelf to our conſideration, that is, whether there be'in a 
creature, eſpecially in man, one ſoul -or many ?. Touching which 
point, there are divers opinions, but may be reduced into three. 
Some of the Greeky., and almoſt all the Arabicks imitating 
them, have thought (not only in every particular man, but gene- 
rally in all men ) that there was but one immortal Sozx!. The 
Agyptians tor the moſt part held an opinion quite contrary, that 
there was a plurality of ſouls inevery creature, all diverſe and di- 
{tin&, two in every beaſt, and three in man 3 two mortal, the ve- 
getative and ſcnſible, and the third intelleive, immortal. The 
third opinion, as the mean betwixt the two tormer, and malt tol- 
lowed, being held by many'of all Nations, is, that there 15 but one 
Soul in every creature, not more. Inevery of thele opinions there 
is ſome difhculty. Lleave the firſt as being alrcady ſuthciently con- 
futed and rejected. The plurality of fouls in every creature and man, 
on the one ſide ſecmeth very ftrange and abſurd in Philolophy, 
tor that were to give many torms to one and the {ame thing, 2nd 
to ſay.that therg axe many ſubſtances and ſubjc&s in one, two beatts 
in one, three men, in one 3 on the other tide, it giveth credit and 
helpeth much our bclief, touching the immortality of the intel- 
lectual Sox, for there being three ſouls, there can follow no incon- 
venience, that two of them ſhould die, and the third continue im- 
mortal. The unity of the Soxt leemeth to reſiſt the immortality 
thereof; for how can one and the ſame indivilible, be in a mortal 
part and an immortal ? as nevertheleſs Ariſtotle would have it. 
Doubtleſs it ſeemed that of neceſſity the Soxl mult be either alto- 
gether mortal, or altogether immortal, which are two very toul 
abſurditics. The tirſt aboliſheth all Religion and ſound Philoſophy :; 
the ſecond maketh beaſts likewiſe immortal. Neverthelcls it 
{cems to be more true, that there is but one Soul in every creature 3 
for the plurality and diverſity of faculties, inſtruments, ations, nei- 
ther derogateth any thing at all, nor multiplieth in any thing this 
unity, 10 more than the diverlity of rivers, the unity of one ſpring, 
or fountain, nor the diverſity of effeds in the Sun, to heat, to cu- 
lighten, to melt, to dric, to whiten, to make black, to diſſipate the 
unity and fimplicity of the Sun for ſhould they, there ſhould be 
a great number of ſouls in one man, and Suns in one world, Nei- 
ther doth this effcntial unity of the Sox any thing hinder the im- 
martality of the humane Soxl in her &lence, notwithitand» 
ing the vegetative and ſenſitive faculties, which are but accj- 
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accidents, die, that is to ſay, cannot be exerciſed without the body, 
the Sowl not having a ſubje@ or inſtrument whereby to do it, but 
the third intelleQual Sox! is always well, becauſe for it there is no 
need of the body, though whileſt it is within it, it makeuſe thereof 
to exerciſe it ſelf; infomuch that if it did return unto the body, it 
were only again to exerciſe her vegetative and ſenſitive faculties, 
as we {ce in thoſe that are railcd unto life to live here below, not in 
thole that are railcd to live elſewhere, for ſuch bodics necd not to 
live by the excrciſe of ſuch Faculties : Even as there is no want nor 
decay in the Sun, but it continueth in it ſelf wholly the fame, though 
during a whole eclipſe it neither ſhine nor warm, nor perform his 0+ 
ther etfes in thoſe places that are ſubject to it. 

Having ſhewed the unity of the ſoul in every ſubjeR, let us (ce 
from whence it cometh, and how it entreth into the body, The 
original beginning of ſouls is not held tobe the ſame of all, I mean 
of humane ſouls; for the vegetative and ſenſitive, of plants and 
beaſts, is by the opinion of all altogether material, and-in the ſeed, 
for which cauſe it is likewife mortal. But conterning the Six! of 
man there are fonr celebrated opinions. According to the firſt, 
which is of the Stozchs, held by Philo Fndems, and afterward by the 
Manichees, Priſcillzanifts, and others, it is transferred and brought 
forth as a part or parcel of the ſubſtance of God, who inſpireth 
it into the body, allkedging to their beſt advantage the words of 
Abſes, Infpiravit in factem cus ſpiraculum vite: He breathed in 
bis face the breath of life. The {econd opinion, held by Tertwllian, 4- 
pollinaris, the Luciferians, and other Chriſtians, athrmeth that the 
Soul proccedeth and is derived from the ſouls of our Parents with 
the ſeed, as the Sow! of a beaſt, The third opinion, which is that of 
the Pythagoreans and Platorifts,held by many Rabbins and Dofors 
of the Jews, and afterwards, by Origen, and other Doctors , 
reacheth, that the ſouls of men have been from the beginning all 
created of God, made of nothing, and reſerved in heaven, after- 
wards to be {ent into the Jower parts, as need ſhould require, and 
that the bodies of men are formed and difpoled to receive them : 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thought thac 
the ſouls of men here below, were either well or ill handled, and 
todged in bodies either ſound or ſick, according to that life which 
they had led above in heaven, before they were incorporate. And 
truly the maſter of Wiſdom himſelf, ſheweth, that the Soxl, of the 
two, was the elder, and before the body, Eram parer, bowam indolem. 
ſortitus, 
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ſortitm, ine bonus cum efſem, corp incont aminatum reperi- I was 
Boy, who by bot obtained a good diſpoſition and nature, yea even ky 
| good, I obtained alſo an undfiled body. The fourth opinion receive 
and held through all Chriltendom is, that they are all created of 
God, and infuſcd into bodies prepared,in ſuch manner, that the Cre- 
ation and infution is done at one and the ſame inſtant. Theſe four 
opinions are all affirmative, but there is a fifch much retained, which 
determineth nothing, and is content to lay, that it is a ſecret un» 
known yato men: of which opinion was Saint ine, Gre _ 
and others, who nevertheleſs thought the two DCD dy 
pinions more like to be true than the former. 

Let us now {ce when and how the Soxl entreth into the body, 6. 

whether altogether at one inſtant, or ſucceſſively 3 I mean the hu- The eatrance 
mane Sowl ; tor that of a beaſt there is no doubt ſince it is na= & "he _= __ 
tural in the ſeed, according to Ariftetle ( whom moſt do follow ) © 7 
that is, by (ucceſſion of times, and by degrees, as an artificial form, 
which a man makcth by pieces, the one atter the other; the head, at- 
terwardsthe throat, the belly, the legs, inſomuch that the vegeta- 
tive and ſenlitive Soxl, altogether material and corporeal, is in the 
ſeed, and with the deſcent of the Parents which faſbioneth the 
body in the matrix : and that done, the reaſonable Sow! arriveth 
from without. And therefore there are neither two nor three ſouls, 
neither together,nor ſucceſlively,neither is the vegetative corrupted 
by the arrival of the ſentitive, nor the {enſitive by the arrival ot the 
intelleGual; bur it is but one Sowl which is made,hniſhed, & perfe&-+ 
ed in that time which Nature hath preſcribed. Others are of opini- 
On, that the ſoul entreth with all her facultics at one inſtant, that is 
to fay, then when all the body is furnifhed with Organs,formed,and 
wholly finithed, and that until then there was no Soxl, but only a 
"natural virtue and Exergie, an eflential fornt of the ſced, which 
working by the ſpirits which axe in the {aid ſeed, with the heat of 
the matrix and material bloud, as with inſtruments, do form and 
build up the body, prepare all the members, nouriſh, move and in- 
crealc- 3, which bcing done, this Exergie and ſeminal form va» 
niſheth and is quite loſt, ſo that the ſeed cealeth to be ſeed, loſing its 
form by the arrival of another more noble, which is the humane 
Soxul, which cauſeth that which was ſeed, or an Embryon, that is a 
lubſtance without ſhape, to be no longer ſeed, but a man. 

The Soul being centred into the body, we are likewiſe. to know  . 
what kind of cxiltence therein it hath, and how it is there relident- 71, 5/qo sf 
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Some Philoſophers not knowing, what to ſay, or how toJoyn and 
Wwitite the Soul with the body, make it to abide aud reſide therein 
as a Matter in his houfe, a Pilot m his Ship, a Coach-man 1n his 
Coach : bat this were to deltroy all, for {o the Sox! ſhould not be 
the form nor inward and efſential part of a creature, or of a man, 
it ſhould have no need of the members of the body to abide there, 
nor any teeling at all of the contagion of that body,/but it-ſhould be 
4 fubſtance wholly diſtin& from the body , of it {elf tubſiſting, 
which at its pleaſure might come and go, and ſeparate it ſelf from 
the body, without the diſtin&tion and diminution of all the fun- 
tions thereof; which are all abſurdities. The Soxd is in the body, 
as the form in the matter, extended and ſpread throughout the bo- 
dy, giving life, motion, ſenſe, toall the parts thereot, and both of 
them together make but one Hypoſt..fir, one entire ſubject, which 
15 the creature, and there is no mean or middle that doth unite and 
knit them together : for betwixt the matter and the form there is 
no middle, according to all Philoſophy. The Soxl then isall, in all 
the body; I add not (though it be commonly ſaid) and all in every 
_r of the body, for that ymplyeth a contradiction, and divideth 
the Soxl. 

Th Now notwithſtanding the Soxl, as it is ſaid; be diffuſed and 
The ſeat and fpread through the whole body, yet nevertheleſs, to excite and cx- 
inſtruments of exciſe its facultics, it is more ſpecially and expreſly in ſome parts of 
the Soul, the body, than in others; in whictrit is ſaid to-have place, yet not 

to be wholly there, leſt the reſt ſhould be without Soxl, without 

form. And as it hath four principles and chict faculties, ſo men give 

- it four ſeats, that is, thoſe four regions, which we have noted be- 

fore in the compoſition of the body, the four hrſt principal inſftru- 

ments of the Sowl.the reſt refer themſelves unto them, as alſo all the 
facultics to-thele, that is to ſay, the ingendring faculty to the ingen=' 

dring parts, the natural to the liver, the vital to-the heart, the ani- 

mal and intelleual to the brain. 

9. We are now to ſpeak in general of the exerciſe of the faculties 

The ſufficiency of the Soxl, whereunto. the foul of it'{elt: is wile and ſufficient, in- 
of the Soul for {gqach that it faileth-not-to produce that which it knoweth, and to 
Pwr exerciſe its funRions as it ought, if it be not hiadred, and that the 
« * inſtruments thereof be well Tiſpoſed. And therefore it was well 
and truly ſaid of the wiſe, That Nature 1s wile, diſcreet,induſtrious,a 
ſufficient miſtreſs, which maketh a man apt to all things : - Iyſita ſire 
noebis omninm artinm at virtutum ſemina , magiſterque ex n—_ 
ce 
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Dems producit ingenizm. - We have, as it were, ſown in uFbe ſeed of 


all arts and virtues, and God, as a good Maſter, doth produce, extend, 
and teach onr wit + which'is eaſily ſhewed by induction, The vege- 
tative ſoul without inſtruction, formeth the body in the matrix with 
excellent Art, afterwards it nouriſheth it, and makes it grow, draw- 
ing the vidual unto it, retaining and conco@ing it, afterwards 
calting out the excrements, it-ingendreth and retormeth the parts 
that fail z theſe are things that are ſeen in plants, beaſts, and men. 
The lenſitive Soxl of it felt, without inſtruction, maketh both bealts 
and men to move their feet, their hands, and other members; to 
ſtretch, to rub, to ſhake, to move the lips, to preſs the dug, to cry, to 
laugh. The rcaſonable, of it (elf, not according to the opinion of 
Plato, by the remembrance of that which it knew before it centred 
into the body 3 nor according to Ariſtotle, by reception and acqui- 
lition, coming from without by the fenles, being of it felt as a 
white paper, void of impreſſion, although that ſerve to good pur- 
poſe z but of it ſelf without inſtruction, 1magineth, underitandeth, 
retaineth, reaſoneth, diſcourſeth. But becaule this of the reatonable 
Soul, (eemeth to be more difthcult than the other, -and woundcth in- 
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ſome ſort Ariſtotle himſelf, it ſhall be handled again in its place, in- 


the diſcourle of the intelleEtual Sox. 

It remaineth that we ſpeak of the laſt point, that is,of the ſepara- 
tion of the Sox! from the Body, which is after a diverſe ſort and 
manner z the one and the ordinary is natural by death, and this not 
the lame in beaſts and men : for by the death of bealts, the Sod di- 


10, 
The ſeparation 
of the body 
two-fold. 
1. Natural 


eth, and is annihilated, according unto that rule, By the corrup- and ordinary. 


tion of the ſubject, the form periſheth, the matter remaineth : by: 
the death of man the Sox is ſeparated from the body, but is not loſt, 
but remajneth, inaſmuch as it is immortal. 

The immortality of rhe Sow is a thing univerſally, religiouſly 


2. The immoy- 


tality of the 


( for it is the principal foundation of all Religion ) and peaceably 5, / 


received and concluded upon throughout the world, I mean by an 
outward and publick profefſion : ſeriouſly and inwardly, not (© : 
witneſs ſo many Epicures, Libertines, and mockers in the world : 
yea, the $ddxces, the greateſt Lords of the Jews, did not ſtick with 
open mouth to deny it 3 though a thing profitable to- be believed, 
and in ſome ſort proved by many. natural and humane reaſons, 
but properly and better cftabliſhed by: the authority of Religi+ 
on, then any other way. It ſcenieth that there is in-a man a kind 
of inclination, and diſpoſition of nature to believe itz for man _ 
ret 
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reth naturally to continue aud perpetuate his being, from whence 
likewiſc proceedeth that great, yea furious care and love of our po+ 
ſterity and ſucceflion. Again, two things there are that give ſtrength 
thereunto, and make it more plauſible ; the one is the hope of glory 
and reputation, and the delire of the immortality of our name, 
which how vain ſoever it be, carrieth a great credit in the world : 
the other is an impreſſion, that vice which robbeth-a man of the 
view aud knowledge of humane juſtice, remaining always oppolite 
to the Divine Juſtice, nwſt thereby be chaſtiſed, yea after death : fo 
that beſides that, a man is altogether carried and diſpoſed by Na- 
ture to delire it, and conſequently to believe it, the Juttice of God 
doth. conclude it. 

' From hence we are to learn, that there are three differences and 
degrees of Souls, an order required even to the perfection of the 
Univerle. Two extreams, the one is that whieh being altogether 
material, is plunged, and overwhelmed in the matter, and inſepa- 
rable from it, and therewithal corruptible, which is the Soxl of a 
beaſt, the other quite contrary, is that which hath not any com« 
merce, or {ociety with the matter or body, as the ſoul of immortal 
Angels or D:vils. In the middle, as the mean betwixt thele two, 
is the humane foul, which is neither wholly ticd to the nuatter, nor 
altogether without it, but is Joyned with it, and may hkewilc fab- 
fitt and live without it. This order and diſtinGion is an excellent 
argument of immortality ; for it were a vacuum; 2 defett, a defor- 
mity too abſurd in Nature, diſhonourable to the Author,and a kind 
of ruine to the world, that betwixt two extreams, the corruptible 
and incorruptible,there ſhould be no middle; that is,partly the one 
and partly .the other : there muſt needs be one that ties and joyns 
the two ends or extreams'together, and that can be none but man, 
Below, the loweſt arid wholly material, is that which hath no Soul 
at all, as ſtonesz above, the higheſt and immortal, is the eternal 
only God. ap foe 

The other ſeparation not natural nor ordinary, and which: 1s 


4 
.#. No natwal. done by ſtrange impuliions, and at times, is very difficult to under- 


ſtand, and perplex. It is that which is done by ecſtafies ard ravatty 
ments, which is diver{c,and done by different means : for there is a 
ſeparation that is Divine, ſuch as the Scripture reporteth unto us, of 
Daniel, Zachary , Eſdr#s , Exzechiel, S. Paul» There is another 
that 1s demoniacal, procured by devils, and good fpirits and bad; 
as we read of many, as of Fobn D* uns, called Leſcot, who being 
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in his ecftaſie, aloag time held for dead, was carried -into the air 
and caſt down upon the carth 3 but fo ſoon as he felt the blow that 
he received by the fall,he came-to himlelf; but by reaſon of the great 
ttore of blood which he loſt, his h-ad being broken, he died out- 
right. Cardan telleth it of himſelf, and of his father, and it con- 
tinueth authentickly verified in many and divers parts of the world 
of many, and thoſe for the moſt part of the vulgar ſort, weak and 
women poſſeſſed, whoſe bodies remain not only without motion, 
end the beating of the heart and arteries 3 but alſo without any 
ſenſe or feeling of the greateſt blows, cither with iron or fire, that 
could be given ther, and afterwards ( their ſouls being returned ) 
they have felt great pain in their limbs, and recounted that which 
they have ſeen and done in places far diſtant. Thirdly, there is an 
humane ſeparation, which procecdeth cither from chat maladie, 
which Hippocrates calleth Sacer, commonly called, The falling ſick: 
nefs, Morbus comitialis, the ſign whereof is a foaming at the mouth, 
which is not in thoſe that are poſſeſſed 3 but inſtead thereof they 
have a ſtinking favour, or it is occaſioned by fiipticks, ſtupifying 
and benumming medicines or ariſeth from the force of imagi- 
nation, which enforcing and bending it ſelf with too deep an at- 
tention about a thing, carrieth away the whole itrength and pow- 
erof the Soul. Now in thele three kinds of ecltaſics or raviſh- 
ments, Divine, Diabolical, Humane, the queſtion is, Whether the 
Soxl be truly and really ſeparated from the body 3 -or if remaining 
init, it be in ſuch ſort imploycd and buſied about ſome outward 
thing, which is forth of the body, that it forgetteth its own body, 
whereby followcth a kind of intermiſſion and vacation of the a- 
Ctions, and cxcrcile of the funions thereof®* Touching the Di- 
vine ecſtaſie, the Apoſtle ſpeaking of himlclf, and his own act, 
dares not detine any thing, $7 ix corpore vel extrs corpus neſ-io, De- 
ws ſeit: Whetber. in the body, or without, I know not, God knoweth. 
An iultruCtion that may ſerve tor all others, and tor other {Cparati- 
ons of lels quality. - Touching the Demoniacal cclialic, 25 not to 
feel a blow be it never lo great, to report what hath becn done two 
or three hundred leagues off, are two great and violent conjeures 
of a true {eparation trom the body, but not altogether neceſſary : tor 
the devil can ſo alienate and occupy the ſoul within the body, that 

it ſhall not ſeem to have any aQiou or commerce with the body for 

fome certain time, and in that time ſobclotteth the ſoul by pre- 

{cnting things unto the ioagination , that have been done afar 

ot, 
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off, that a man may ſpeak and diſcourſe thereof: for to affirm that 
certainly the Sox! doth wholly depart and abandon -the body, Nas 
ture is too bold and fool-hardy : - to ſay that it doth not wholly de- 
part, but that the imaginative or intellectual is carried out, and 
that the vegetative ſoul remaincth, were more to entangle our 
{clves; for the ſoul in its ſence ſhould be divided, or the accident 


. - onely ſhould be carried out, and not the ſubſtance. Touching the 


It. 


humane ecſtalic, doubtleſs there is no {cparation of the Syzel, but 
onely a ſuſpenſion of the patent and outward actions thereot. | 
What becomes of the Soul, and what the ſtate thercof is, after 


The ſtate of the the natural ſz:paration by death, divers men think diverlly : and 


Soul after 
death. 


I. 
The faculties 
of the Soul. 


this point belongeth not to the ſubject of this Book. _ The Metem- 
pfjchoſe- and. tranſanimation of Pythagors, hath in ſome ſort been 
embraced by the Academicks, Stoicks, ZXgyptians, and others; buc 
yet nut of all in the ſame ſenſe : for ſome do admit it onely for the 
puniſhment of the wicked,. as we read of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
was changed into a beaſt by the judgment of God. Others, and ſome 
great, have thought that good ſouls, being ſeparated, beconie An- 
gels; the wicked, Dzvils. It had been more pleafing to have (aid, 
Like unto them 3 Non #ubent, ſed erunt ficut Angeli. They marry 
not, but ſhall be as the Angels of God. Some have affirmed, that the 
{ouls of the wicked, at the end of a certain time, were reduced to. 
nothing. But the truth of all this, we muſt learn from Religion, 
and Divines, who ſpeak hereof more clearly. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Soul in particular, and firſt of the vegetative faculty. 


A Fter this general deſcription of the Sowt, ,in thele ten points, 
we mult {peak thereot more particularly, according to the 
order of the faculties thereof, beginning at the baſcft, that is, the 
Vegetative, Senſitive, Apprehenlible or Imaginative, Appetible, 
Intellective, which is the foveraign Soxl and truly humane. Under 
every one of theſe three are divers others which are ſubje& unto 
_ and as parts of them, as we ſhall ſee, handling them in their 
rank. 

Of the vegetable and baſeſt Soul, which is even in Plants, I will 


ofthe vegets- not ſpeak much? it is the proper ſubje& of Phyſicians of health 
ana ner 
ſubalternate, 


and lickneſs. Let me onely ſay, that under this there are contained 
other three great facultics, which follow on the other; for the 
' firſt 


of the Sen'tive faculty. 
firſt ſerveth the ſecond, and the ſecond the third 3 but the third nci- 
ther of the former. The firſt then is the nouriſhing faculty, for the 
conſervation of the Individuwm or particular perſon, which divers 
others do ſerve as the AttraTive of the vidual, the Concotive, the 
Digeſtive, ſeparating the good and proper, from the naught and 
hurtful, the Retentive, andthe Expalſive of ſuperfluitics : The {ccond, 
the increaſing and growing facultie, for the perfe&tion and due 
quantity of the Individsum : The third, is the Generative, for the 
conſervation of the kind. Whereby we (ce, that the two firſt are 
for the Individuum, and work within in the body ; the third is tor 
the kind, and hath its eff. and operation without in another body, 
and therefore is more worthy than the other, and cometh nearcr to 
a faculty more high, which is the Sexſitive- This is a great height 
of pertcion, to make another thing like it (elf. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Senſitive faculty. 


a 


N the exerciſe of this faculty and funCtion of the Scnlcs, thele ſix g;, ,1;a,s re. 
things do concur, whereot four are within, and two without. quired ts the 
That is to ſay, the Sowl, as the hrit efhcient cauſe. The faculty of exerciſe of this 
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Senſe ( which is a quality of the Sox, and not the Sox it {elf ) that F4c4#9- 


15, of perceiving and apprehending outward thingsz which 15 


done after a fivetold manner, which we call The five ſenſes ( of 


this number we ſhall ſpeak hcreafter ) that is to ſay, Hearing, See- 
ing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching. The corporal inſtruments of the 
Senſe, whereof there are tive, according to the number of the 
Senſes , the Eye, the Ear, the high concavity of the Noſe; (which is 
the entrance to the firlt ventricles of the brain) the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the body. The Spirit which ariſcth from the brain 
the fountain of the ſenlitive Sox, by certain ſinews in the aid in- 
ſtruments, by which {ſpirit and inſtrument the ſoul exercilcth her fa- 
culty. The ſenlible Species, or objc& offercd unto the inſtruments, 
which is diftcrent according to- the diverſity ot the ſenſe. The ob- 
je of the cyc-light, according to the common opinion, is co- 
lour, which is an adherent quality in bodies, whereof there arc fix 
fumplc, as White, Ycllow, Red, Purple, Green, and Blew; ſome 
add a {cventh, which is Black but co lay the truth, that is no co- 
lour, but a privation, being like unto darkneſs, as the other colours 
more or kts unto the light. "Of compound colours the number is 
inhnite : 


I, 
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infinite : but to ſpeak more truly, the true object is light which iS 
never without colour, and without which the colours are inviſible. 
Now the light isa quality which cometh forth of a luminous body, - 
which makes both it (elf viſible and all things elſe 3 and if it be ter- 
minated and limited by ſome ſolid body, it reboundcth and redou- 
bleth its beams: otherwiſe if it paſs without any ſtop or termina- 
tion, it cannot be ſeen except it be ia the root of that light or lu- 
minous body from whence it came, nor make any thing elſe to be 
ſeen. Of the Ear or Hearing, the objec is a ſound, which is a 
noiſe proceeding from the encounter of two bodies, and it isdiverle : 
the pleaſant and melodious ſwectacth and appeaſcth the ſpirit, and 
for its cake the body too, and driv:+ 2 way maladies from them both ; 
the ſharp and penetrant, doth contrariwife trouble and wound the 
ſpirit» Of taſting,the objec is a {avour or ſmack, whereof there 
are {ix diverſe ſimple kinds, Sweet, S»wr, Sharp, Tart, Salt, Bitter 3 
but there are many compounds. Ot Gncll, the objed is an odour or 
ſcent, which is a fume riſing from an odoriferous objeQ aſcending by 
the Nole to the firſt ventricles of the brainz the ſtrong and violent 
hurteth the bxain, as an ill ſound the car: the temperate and good 
doth contrariwiſe rejoyce, dclight and comfort. Of the ſenſe of 
Touching, the object is beat, cold, drouth, moiſture cither pleaſant 
and polite, or ſharp and ſmarting, motion, reſt, ticling, 

The middle or ſpace betwixt the object and the inſtrument,which 
is the Air neither altered nor corrupted, but ſuch as it ought to be. 

So that ſenſe is made, when the ſenſible ſpecics preſenteth it (elf 
by the middle to an inftrument ſound and well diſpoſed, and that 
therein the ſpirit aſſitting, receiveth it and apprehendeth it in ſuch 
ſort, that there is there both a&ion and paſſion ; and the ſenſes are 
not purely paſſive: tor notwithſtanding they receive and are ftrick- 
en by the object, yet neverthde(s in ſome tenſe and meaſure they 
do work or rea@ in apprehending the ſpecics and image of the ob- 
jc propoſed. 

In former times and before Ariſtotle, they did make a difle- 
rence betwixt the ſenſe of Seeing, and the reſt of the ſenſes, and 
they all held, that the ſight was ative, and was made by emitting 
or {cnding forth of the eye the beams thereof unto the outward 
objects, and that the other ſenſes were paſſive, receiving the ſenſible 
object; but after Ariſtotle, they are made all alike, and all paſſive, 
receiving in the organ or inſtrument, the kinds and images of things, 
and the reaſons of the Angents to the contrary are cafily —_— 
There 


EE as 
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of the ſenſes of Nature. 25 
There is more and more excellent matter to be delivered of the 
ſenſes hereafter. 
Now beſides theſe five particular ſenſes which are without, there 
is within the common ſenſe ; where all the diverſe objects appre- 
hended by it, are aſſembled and gathered together, to the end they 
may afterward be compared, dittinguiſked, and diſcerned the one 
from the other; which the particular ſenſes could not do,being eve- 
ry one attentive to his proper obje&, and not able to take know- 
I:dge thereof, of his companion. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the ſenſes of Nature. 


LL knowledge is begun in us by the ſenſes; fo fay our School- ' 
A men : but it is not altogether true, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. The import ance 
They are our firſt maſters : it beginneth by them, and endeth with Poſes ———_— 
them : they are the beginning and end of all. It is not poſlible to* ** 
recoil further back : every one of them is a Captain and Sovereign 
Lord in his order, and hath a great command, carrying with it 
infinite knowledges. The one dependeth not, or hath need of the 
other, ſo are they cqually great, although the one have a far great- 
er Extent, and train, and affairs than the other 3 as a little King is 
as well a Sovereign in his little narrow command, as a great in his 
great eſtate. 

It is an opinion amongſt us, that there are but five ſenſes of Na» 2. 
ture, becauſe we mark but tive in us but yet there may very well be The number. 
more, and it is greatly to be doubted that there are but it is impol- 
ſible for us to know them, to affirm them, or to deny them, becauſe 
a man ſhall never know the want of that ſenſe which he hath never 
had. There are many beaſts which live a full and perfc& life, which 
want ſome one of our five ſenſes; and a creature may live without 
the hve ſenles, fave the ſenſe of Feeling, which is only nccefſary 
unto like. We live very commodiouſly with five, and yet (perhaps) 
we do want one, or two, or three, and yet it cannot be known. 

One ſenſe cannot dilcover another : and if a man want one by na- 
ture, yet he knows not which way to affirm it. A man born blind 
c2n never conceive that he ſecth not, nordcfire to ſce, nor delight 
in his ſight : it may be he will ſay, that he would ſec, but that is be- 
cauſe he hath heard ſay, and learn'd of others, that it istobe dejir'd ; 
the reaſon is, becaule the, ſcenſcsare the tirlt gares, and entrances 
$0 
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Of the Senſes of Nature. 
to knowledge. So man not being able to imagine more then the 


- ve that he hath, he cannot know how to judg whether there be 


Their faſfcien 
&. 


more in Nature yet he may have more. Who knoweth whether 
the difficultics that we tind in many of the works of Nature, and 
the effc&ts of creatures, which we caunot underſtand, do proceed 
from the want of ſome-{enſe- which we have not ? Or the hidden 
properties which we {ce tn'many things, a man mzy lay that there 
are ſenſible facultics in Nature , proper to judg and 2pprchend 
them 3 but yet he muſt confe(s that we have thu not, and that the 
ignorance of ſuch things procecdeth trom our own fault. Who 
knoweth whether it be ſome particular {enſe, thac dilcovercth in 
the Cock the hour of mid-night and morning, and that nwoves him 
to crow? Who taught ſome beaſts ro choot. certain icrbs ior their 
cure, and many ſuch like wonders as thclc are ? No man cau affirm 
or deny, ſay this it is, or that it is. 

Some have aſſayed to give a reaſon of this number of the five 
ſenſes, and to prove the {uftciency of them by diſtinguiſhing and 
diverſly m_—_— their outward objects 3 which are, cither all 
near the body, or diſtant from it 3 it near, but yet remaining with- 
out, it is the ſenſe of Touching ; if they enter, it is Taſte 3 if they 
be more diſtant and preſent by right line, it is the Sight 3 if ob- 
lique and by reflection, it is the Hearing, A man might better have 
ſaid thus, That theſe five ſenſes being appointed for the ſervice of 
anentire man, ſome are entirely for the body, that is to ſay, Tafte 
and Touching that, in that it entrethz this, in that it remains with- 
outs, Others firſt and principal for the ſoul, as Sight and Hearing 3 
the fight for invention, the hearing for acquiſition and communica- 
tion and one in the middle, for the middle ſpirits, and tics of the 
ſoul and body, which is the SmeF. Again, they anſwer to the four 
Elements, and their qualities: The ſenle of Feeling to the earth 3 
of Hearing to the airz of Taſte to the water and moyſturez the 
Smell to the fire» The S3ght is a compound, and partakes both of 
water and fire, by reaſon of the bright-ſp!:ndour of the cys. A- 
gain, they (ay that there arc ſo many ſenſes, as thergare kinds of 
ſenſible things which are colour, ſound, odour, taſt or ſavour, and 
the hfth, which hath no proper name, the object of Feeling, which 
is heat, cold, rough, plain, and ſo torth. But men deceive them- 
ſelves,for the number of the ſenſes is not to be judged by the num- 
ber of ſenſible things 3 which are no cauſe that there are ſo many. 
By this reaſon there ſhould be many more, and one and the _ 

| ſenſe 


of the Senſes of Nature. 
ſenſe ſhould receive many diverſe heads of objects, and one and the 
ſame obje& be apprehended by divers ſenſes : ſo that the tickling 
of a feather, and the pleaſures of Venus, are. diſtinguiſhed from 
the five Senſes, and by lome comprehended in the ſenſe of Feeling : 
But the cauſe is rather, for that the {pirit hath no power to attain 
tothe knowledge of things, but by the tive Senſes, and that Na- 
ay _ given it ſo many, becaule it was neceſſary for its end and 
ft 
Their compariſous are diverſe in dignity and nobility. The Senſe 
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of Seeing excelleth all the reſt in five things : It apprehendeth far» Compariſm, 


ther off, «nd extendeth it (elf even to the hixed frars. It hath more 
variety of objects: for toall things, and generally in all, there is 
light and colour, the'objects of the eye. It is more exquilite, exact, 
and particular, even in the lealt and fineſt things that are. It is 
more prompt and ſudden, apprehending even in a moment, and 
without motion, even the heavens themſelves : in the other (enſes 
there is a motion that requireth time. It is more divine, and the 
marksof Divinity are many. Liberty incomparable above others, 
whereby the eye {ceth, or ſeeth not, and theretore it hath lids moy 
to open and to ſhut : power not to turmoil it {elf, and not to ſut- 
fer it ſelf to be ſeen: Activity and Ability to pleaſe or diſpleale, to 
ſignifie and infinuate our thoughts, wills, and affections : for the 
eye ſpeaketh and ſtrikcth, it ſerveth for a tongueand a hand 3 the 0- 
ther ſenſes are purely paſſive. But that which is moſt noble in this 
Senſe is, that the privation of the object thereof, which is darkneſs, 
brings fear,and that-naturally ; and the reaſon is,becauſe a man find- 
eth himſclf robbed.of ſo excellent a guide : and therefore whereas a 
man deſireth company. fox his ſolace, the Sight in the light is in place 
of company. The ſcuſe of Hearing hath many excellent nglart- 
ties, it is more ſpiritual, and the ſervice thereof more inward. But 
the particular comparilon of thele two,whichare of the reſt the more 

noble, and of Speech, ſhall be ſpoken in the Chapter following. 
As for pleaſure or diſpleaſure,though all the Senſes are capable there- 

of, yet the ſenſe of Feeling receiveth greater grief, and almoſt no 
pleaſure; and contrarily,the Taſte great delight, and almoſt no grief. 
In the organ and inſtrument, the Touch is univerſal, ſpread through 
the. whole body, to:the end the body ſhould feel heat and cold : 


The organs of , the, reſt are affigned to a certain' and member. The wtabreſd: ' 


MNACOVT ary» ) 
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From the weakneſs aud incertitude of our ſenſes comes ign0- fo of the 


Tance, exrour, and miſtakings ; oe EN OIEY their means and. geng,, 
mix- 


; Of the ſenſes of Nature. | 
mixture we attain to all 'knowledge, if they deceive in! theib re-. 
port, we have no other help to ſtick unto. But who can ſay, or ae-. 

- Euſe them, that they do deceive us,. conſidering that by them we. 
begin to learn and to know ?. Some have affi that they da never 

- deccive us 3 and when they ſeem to do it, the fault proceedeth from 
ſomething elſe 3. and that. we muſt rather. attribute itto any. other 
thing, than to the ſenſes. Others have ſaid clean contrary, that they. 
are all falſe,and can teach us nothing that is certain. But the mid- 
dle opinion is the more true.. | 

"9 Now whether the Senſes. be falſe or not, at the leaſt it iscertain, 
The mutual that they deceive, yea, ordinarily enforce the diſcourſe, the reaſon, 
deceit of the and in exchange axe again mocked by it. Do then but conſider what 
ſpivit & ſenſes. 1,511.4 of knowledge and certainty a man may have, when that with- 

in.and that without isfull of deceit and weakneſs, and that the prin- 
cipal parts.thereof, the eſſential inſtruments of ſcience, do deceive. 
one another. That the Senſes do deceive and enforce the under- 
ſtanding, it is plain in thoſe ſenſes whereof ſome do kindle with fu- 
, others delight and ſweeten, others tickle the Sywl- And why 
Po they that cauſe themſelves to be let blood, launced, cauterized, 
and burnt, turn away. their eyes 3. but that they do well know that 
great authority that the ſenſes have over their- reaſon? The ſight 
of ſome bottomlefs depth or PRs downfal, aftoniſheth e- 
ven him that is ſertled in a firm and fare place : and to condude, 
doth not the Senſe vangquiſh, and quite overcame all the beautifal 
reſolutions of virtue and patience? fo on the other fide, the ſenſes 
are likewife deceived by. the underſtanding z which appeareth by 
this, that the Sout being ſtirred with Choter, Love, Hatred, or any 
other paſſion,our ſenſes do ſee and hearevery thing otherwiſe then 
they.are 3 ' yea, ſometimes our Senſes are altogether dulled bythe 
paſſions of. the Sew, and it feemeth rhat the Sow retireth and ſhut- 
teth up the operation of the Senſes, -and that the (pirit beingothers 
wile employed, the eye difcerneth not rhar which is before-15, and 
which it ſcerhy, * yea, the ſight and the reaſon judge 'diverilyof the 
gxeatoch of the*Suny the Stars, nay of- the figure of a Raff anything 
ant. 

* In the Senſes of Natare, the beafts have as well .part as we, and 
rheſeſes. - Tometirncs excel us: for ſome have their hearing more quickthan 
oquypooer naman, {imetheir fight, orhers their ſmeN, others their taſte: and ic s 

ba: held; that in the ſenſe of Hearing, the Hart exeullethall others: of 
<veſ1-. Sight, the Eagle of Smel, the Dogs of Faltes, a bpes fig 


Of Sight, Hearing,and Spocch. — 
the Taxtoile;. nevertheleſs, the preherninence of that ſenſe. of Touch 
is given unto man, which of all the reſt is the moſt Now if 
the Senſes are the means to attain unto knowledge,and that beaſts 


have a part therein, yea ſometimes the better part z why ſhould uo - 


they have knowledge ? 


But the Senſes are not the only inſtruments of knowledge, nei- 
ther are our Senſcs alone to be conſulted or believed : tor it beats by rye j 
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their Senſes judge otherwiſe of things than we by ours, as daubtlcts of rhe ſenſes 


they doz who-mult be believed ? Our ſpittle cleanſeth and dricth our hard and d# 


wounds, it killeth the ſerpent 3 What then is the true quality of our 87% 


ſpittle? to dry and to cleanſe, or to kill? To judge well of the 0- 
peration of the ſenſes, we muſt be at ſome agreement with the 
beaſts, nay, with our ſelves: for the eye preſſed down and ſhut, {eeth 
otherwiſe-than in its ordinary ſtate 3 the car ſtopt, receiveth the ob- 
jects otherwiſe than when it is open: an infant ſees, hears, taſtes, 0- 
therwiſe then a man; a man, then an old man; a ſound then a lick; a 
wiſe then a-fool. 1n thisgreat diverſity and contraricty, what ſhall 
wee hold for certain? Sccing that oneenſe belicthanotheraa picture 
1cems tobe held up to the view, and the hands are folded together, 


CHAP. XI. 
"Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. 


ſcare the three moſt richand excellent jewels of all thoſe 
that are in this muſter, and of whoſe preheminency it is diſputed. 


4 comperifiadf 


Touching their Organs, that of the Sight in its compolitionand the three, 


form is admirable, and of a lively and ſhining beauty, by reaſon of 
the great variety and ſubtilty of ſo many ſmall parts or picces 3 and 
therefore itisfaid, That the eye is one of thoſe parts of.. the body, 
which do firſt begin to be formed, and the Jaſtthat is finithed.; 
-and-for this very caufe it is {o delicate , and ſaid to be ſubje& to 
ſfixfcorc maladics. Afterwards comes that of Speech, which help- 
th the ſenſe of Hearing to many great advantages. For the fervice 
'of the body,. the Sight is moſt neceſſary, and therefore doth moze 
.mporta-beaſt, then hearing. But for the (pirit, the Hearing cha 
lengeth the place. The ſight ſerveth well for the-nveutionof 
things, which by it have almott all been diſcovered, butt bringerh 
nothing to pertetion. Again, The Sight is not capable but of cor- 
poral things and particular, and that only of their cruſt or ſuper- 
cial part ; tis The inftrument of ns PT 
<4 2 ; 
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Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. 
py eg ad id quod adeft, quodque preſens eft ; who ave moved 
with t ent obj | 

The Ear is a ſpiritual Senſe, it is the intermedler and Agent of 
the underſtanding, the inſtrument of wiſe and ſpiritual men, ca- 
pable not only of the ſecrets and inward parts of particular bodies, 
whereunto the Sight arriveth not 3 but alfo of the general kinds, 
and all ſpiritual things and divine, in which the tight ferveth ra- 
ther to diſturb than to helpz and therefore we ſee not only many 
blind, great and wiſe, but ſome alſo that are deprived of their ſight, 
to become great Philoſophers; but of ſuch as are deaf, we never 
heard of any. This is the way by which a man entreth thc fortreſs, 
and makes himſelf maſter of the place, and employeth his ſpirit in 
good or ill; witnels the wife of King Agamemmon, who was con- 
rained in her duty of chaſtity by the ſound of a Harp : and David 
by the ſelt-Game means chated away the evil fpirit from Saul and 
reſtored him to health : and that skilful player of the Flure, that 
{weetned the voice of that great Oratour Gracchu. To be brit, 
Science, Truth, and virtue, have no other eutrance into the Soul,but 

by the Ear. Chriſtianity it {elf teacheth, that faith and falvation 
cometh by Hearing, and that the Sight doth rather hurt, then help 
thereunto : that faith is the belief of thoſe things that are not ſeen, 
which belicf is acquired by hearing z. and it calleth ſuch. as are Ap- 
prentices or novices therein , Auditorsz x4T1x»mire, catechiſed. 
Let me-add this one word;that the hearing giveth ſuccour and com- 
fort in darkneſs, and to ſuch as are aflecp, that by the ſound they 
may be awaked, and © provide for their preſervation. For all 
theſe reaſons have the wiſeſt ſomuch commended Hearing, the pure 
and virgin-guardian from all corruption, for the health of the.in- 
,ward man as for the ſafety of a City,the gates and walls are guard- 
cd that the ceneniy enter not. , 

Speech is peculiarly given unto man, an excellent preſent and ve» 
ry neceflary, in regard of him from whom it proceedeth : it is the 
interpreter and image of the Soul, animi index & ſpeculum, the 
meflenger of the heart, the gate by which all that is within jfſheth 
Forth, and committeth ir ſelf to the. view, all things come forth 
of darkneſs and ſecret corners into the light, and the ſpirit it ſelf 
makes it {elk viſible: and therefore an ancient Philoſopher ſaid once 
toa child; $ that I may ſee thee, that is to fay, the inſide of 
thee. As vellels are known whiether: they be broken or ,whole, 
fall or empty. by the ſound, and metals by.the touch ; a * 


. Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. | 
his ſpeech. Of all the viſible parts of the body which ſhew them- 
ſelves outward, that which is ncareſt the heart, is the tongue, by the 
root thereof; ſo that which comes neereſt unto our thought, is our 
ſpeech: for from the abundance of the heart the mouth {peaketh. 
In regard of him which recciveth it, it is a powerful matter, an 
imperious commander, which cntreth the fortreſs, poſlcſeth it (elt 
of the poſſeſſor, ſtirreth him up, animateth, exaſperateth, ap- 
peaſeth him, maketh him ſad, mcrry, imprinteth in him whatſo- 
ever paſſion it handleth, and feedeth the Soul of the hearer, and 
makcs it pliable to every ſcnle : it makes him bluſh, wax pale, laugh, 
cry, tremble for tear, mad with choler, to leap for joy, and piercerh 
him through with paſſion. In rcgard of all, Speech is the hand of 
_ the ſpirit, wherewith, as the body by his, it taketh and giveth, it 


asketh counſcl and faccour, and giveth it. It is the great Intermeds - 


ter and Huckſter : by it we trafhck, Merx 4 Mercxrio, pcace is 
handled, affairs are managed, Scicnces and the good of the ſpirit 
are diſtributed, it is the band and cement of humane ſociety ( fo 
that it be underſtood : For, faith one, A man were better to be in 
the company of a dog that he knoweth, than in the company of a 
man whole language he knoweth not, Ut externus alieno, non fit ho- 
minis vice, ) As a ſtranger wito a ſtranger, and not in place of a man« 
To be brict, it is the in{trunicnt of whatſoever is good or ill, Vits 
&* mors in manibns lingue : Life and death is in the power of the 
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tongue There is nothing better, nothing worle than the tongue. of the good 


The tongue of a wiſe man is the door of a royal Cabinet, which «nd evil tongue 


isno ſooner opened, but incontinently a thouſand diverlities pre- 
{cnt themſelves to the eye, every one more beautiful than other 
come from the Indies, Perx, Arabia 3 So a wile man produceth and 
rangeth them in good order, ſentences, and Aphorilms of Philoſo- 
phy, ſimilitudes, examples, hiſtories, wiſe ſayings, drawn from all 
the mines, and treaſuries old and new, Qi profert de theſ2nro ſuo 
nova & vetera, wha brings forth of his treaſury old and nex things, 
which ſerve for a rule of good manners, ot policy, and all the parts 
both of life and of death, which being applied in their times and to 
good purpoſe, bring with it great delight, great beauty and utility, 


Mala aurea in les argentes, verba in tempore ſuo- Likg golden ap= provery, 


ples in beds of ſilver, ſo were words ſpoken in due ſeaſons The mouth 
ofa wicked man is a ſtinking & contagious pit, a flanderous tongue 
murdereth the honour of another,”"it is a ſea and univetlity of evils, 
worſe than fetters, te, poylon, death, hell, Univerſitas aniquizatis, 

E 3 malum 
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4+ 
The correſpon- 
dency of Hear- 
bag and Speech, 


0ſthe other faculties, Imaginative, Memorative, &c. 
malum inquietum, venenum mortiferum, ignis in:endens omnia, mors 
ilius nequiſſima, utilis potins infernus quam illa. The generality of ini- 
quity, an mnquiet evil, a deadly poyſon, a fire conſuming all, whoſe death 
1 moſt wicked, and more unprofitable than bell it ſclfe 

Now theſe two, Hearing and Speech, aniwer, and are accom- 
modated the one to the other there is great alliance betwixt them, 
the one is nothing without the other, as allo by Nature in one and 
the ſame ſubje&, the one is not without the other. They are the 
two great gates, by which the ſoul doth trathck, and hath her in- 
telligence. By theſe two, the ſouls are poured the one into the 0- 
ther, as veſſels when the mouth of one is applycd to the entry of the 
other; So that if theſe two gates be ſhut, as in thole that are deaf 
and dumb, the ſpirit remaineth ſolitary and miſerable : Hearing is 
the gate toenter, by it the ſpirit receiveth all things from without, 
and conceiveth as the female : Speech is the gate to go forth, by it 
the ſpirit a&tcth and bringeth forth as the male. From the commu- 
nication of theſe two, as from the ſtroke of two flints, or irons to= 


- gether, there comes forth the ſacred fire of truth : for they rubbing 


and poliſhing the one the other, they ſhake off their ruſt; purihe 
and cleanſe themſelves, and all manner of knowledge comes to per- 
f:&ion. Bur hearing is the firſt: for there can nothing come forth 
of the ſoul, but that which firſt entreth : and therefore he that by 
Nature is altogether deaf, is likewiſe dumb. It iSneceſlary that firſt 
the ſpirit be turniſhed with moveables, and utenſils, by the ſenſe of 
Hearing, to the end it may by ſpeech diſtribute them 3 ſo that the 
good and ill of the tongue, and almoſt of the whole man, depend- 
eth upon the ear. He that hears well, ſpeaks well; and he that 
hears ill, ſpeaks ill, Of the uſe and goverament of the-tongue, here» 
after, Lib. 3. Chap. 43+ 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the other faculties, Imaginative, Memorative, 
Appetitves 


and with-drawn the kinds and images apprehended by the 

es, retaineth and reſerveth them : in ſuch ſort that the ob- 
jcRs being abſent and far diſtant, yea, a man ficeping, and his 
lenſes being bound and ſhut up, it preſenteth them to the ſpirit 
and thought; Phantaſmats idola, ſeu imagines dicuntar 3 ng 
Phan- 


T3 E phantaſtick or imaginative faculty, having recollected, 
ſenſt 


Df the iutelleFive faculty end triily humane. 
Phant sſmes are called idols, images, and repreſent ations of things, and 
do almoſt work that within in the undertianding, which the object 
doth without in the ſenſe. 

The Memorative faculty is the Guardian and Regiſter of all the 


ſpecies or kinds and images, 2pprehended by the ſenle, retired, and , 


ſcaled up by the imaginatiou. 
The Appetitive faculty {ceketh and purſucth thoſe things, which 
{cem good and convenicnt. 


CHAP. XI11- 
Of the intellefive faculty and truely bumane. 


T W © things are to be known, before we enter into this dif- 
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courle, the ſeat or inſtrument of this intelleEtive faculty, and rye ſear and 


the ation. The ſcat of the reaſonable ſoul, wbi ſedet pro tribunali, inſtrument of 
where be ſitteth as in bis throne or tribunal ſeat, is the brain, and not #* 7caſenable 
the heart, as, before Plate and Hippocrates , it was commonly 


thought : for the heart having feeling and motion, is not capable of 
wiſdom. 

Now the brain which is far greater in man, then in all other 
creatures, if it be well and in ſuch manner made and diſpoſed, that 
the reaſonable ſoul may work and exerciſe its powers, it muſt 
come near unto the form of a Ship, and muſt not be round nor 
too great , nor too little, although. the greater be lels vitious. 
-It muſt be compoſed of a ſubſtance and parts ſubtile , delicate, 
and delicious, well joyned and united without ſeparation, having 
four little chambers or ventricles, whereof three are in the mid- 
dle, ranged in front, and collaterals between and: behind them, 
drawing towards the hinder part of the head ; the fourth isalone, 
wherein is framed the preparation and conjunction of the vital 
ſpirits, afterwards to be made animal, and carricd to the three 
ventricles before , wherein the reaſonable ſoul doth exercile its 
faculties, which are three, Underſtanding, Memory, Imagination, 
[which do not exerciſe their powers apart and diſtintly, cach one 
-in each ventricle, as ſome have commonly thought 3 but in com- 
-monall' three together in all three, and. in every: of them, ac- 
cording to the manner of the outward ſenſes, which are double, 
and have two: ventricles, in each of which the lenſes do wholly 
work, whereby it comes to paſs, that he that is wounded in one 
207 two of theſe ventricles ( as he that hath- the-palie ) cealeth not 
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nevertheleſs to exerciſe all the three 3 though more weakly, which 
he could not do, if every faculty had his chamber os ventricle a- 
ark, 

4 Some have thought that the reaſonable Soxd was not organical, 
that is, had no necd of any corporal iuſtrument to exercile its fun» 
&ions, thinking thereby the better to prove the inumortality of the 
Srl. But not to enter into a labyrinth of difcourle, ocular and or- 
dinary experience diſproveth this opinion, and convinceth the con- 
trary : Forit is well known that all mcn underſtand not, nor rea- 
fon not alike and aftcr one manner, but with great diverlityz yea, 
one and the fame man may be ſo changed, that at one time he may 
reaſon better than at another 3 in one age, one eſtate, and diſpoliti- 
on, better than in another, ſuch an one better in health than in ſick- 
nels; and another better in ſickneſs than in health; one & the ſame 
man, at one and the ſame time, may be ſtrong in judgement, 
and weak in imagiuation.. From. whence can theſe diverſities 
and alterations proceed, but from. the change and alteration of 
the ſtate of the organ or inſtrument ? From whence cometh. it, 
that drunkenneſs, the bite of a mad dog, a burning fever, a blow 
on the head, a fume riling fron: the ſtomach, and other accidents, 
pervert and turn topſic-turvey the judgment, intelleEtual ſpirit, 
and all the wiſdom ot. Greece, yea, conſtrain the Soxl to dit- 
lodge from the body ? Theſe accidents being purely corporal , 
cannot touch nor arrive to this high ſpiritual faculty of the xea- 
fonable ſoul, but only to the organs or inſtruments, which be- 
ing corrupted, the Sox! cannotwell and regularly act and exerciſe 
1s functions, and being violently inforced, is conſtrained cither 
to abſent it (clf, or depart from the body. Again, that the rea- 
{onable Sox! ſhould have nced of the ſervice of the inſtruments, 
doth no way prejudice the immortality thereof : for God ma- 
keth uſe thereof, and accommodates his aCtions 3 and as accord- 
ing to the diverſity of the air, region, and climate, God brings 
forth men very diverſe in ſpirit and natural ſufficiency, as in 
Greece and Traly men more ingenious, than in Maſcovy and 
Tartary : So the ſpirit according to the diverſity of the orga- 
nical diſpotitions, and corporal inſtruments, diſcourſeth ber- 
ter or worſe. Now. tbe intirument of the reaſonable Suxl., is 
; na, and the temperature thereof ,, whereof: we are to 
Temperature js. the mixture and proportion. of the four firſt 

qua. 
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qualities, Hot, Cold, Dry,Moiſt, and it may bea fifth beſides, which Of the rempe- 
1s the harmony of theſe four. Now from the Temperature of the rs ure of = 
brain, proceedeth all the fiate and ation of the reaſonable Soul, p7211:2: heren 
but thar which is the cauſe of great miſery unto man, is, that the'7F, 

three faculties of the reaſonable Soul , Underſtanding, Memory, 
Iniagination,do require and excerciſe themiclves by contrary Tempc- 

ratures- The temperature which ſerveth, and is proper tothe un- The underflen» 
ftanding, is dry, whereby it comes to pals that they that are ſtricken ding «ry. 
m years, do excel thoſe in their underſtanding that are young, E age« 
becauſe in the brain-as years increafe, ſo moyſture decreafeth. So 

likewiſe melancholick men, ſuch as arc afflicted with want, and 

faſt much ( for heavineſs and fafting are driers ) are wiſe and in- 

genious, Splendor ficcus, animus ſapientiſſimus,vexatio dat intel'eflum : 

Heat drieth and refines the wit, affliction gives underſtanding : And 

beaſts that are of a dry temperature, as Ants, Bees, Elephants, are 

wiſe and ingenious, as they that are of a moiſt temperature are ſtu- 

pid and without ſpirit, as {wine : And the Southern people of the Sourberns; 
world are dry, and moderate in the inward heat of the brain, by 

rcaſon of their violent outward heat. 

The temperature of the memory is moyſt, whereof it is that in- a. 
fants have better memory then old men, and the morning after that The memory 
humidity that is gotten by ſleep in the night, is more apt for me- mo. 
mory, which is likewiſe more vigorous in Northern people-- Lherc = ws. RY 
underſtand a moyſture that is not wateriſh or diſtilling, wherein no Pp y 
impreſſion may be made, but airy, viſcous, fat and oyly, which eafi- 
ly receiveth, and ſtrongly retainethas it is ſeen in pictures wrought 

' 11 oyl. | 

The temperature of the imagination is liot, from whence it co- 
meth that trantick men, and ſuch as are ſick of burning maladies, The imagine» 
are excellent in that that belongs to imggination, as Poetry, Divi- 11" = ' 
nation, and that it hath greateſt torce in young men, and of middle 5, addiiiran. 
years (Poets and Prophets have flouriſhed inthis age) and in the gion, 
middle parts betwixt North and South. . 
© - By this diverſity of temperatures it comeths to paſs , that a FR 
man may be indifferent m all the three faculties, but not excellent , Aompariſon 

and that he that is excellent in any one of the three, is but weak in {= me 
the reſt ; that the temperatures of the memory and underſtanding 

are very different and contrary, it is clear, as dric and: moiſtz as 

for the imagination, it ſeemeth not to be ſo contrary from the 

othiers, becauſe: heat is not incompatibleayith-drought 'and moi- 
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moyſture : and yet notwithſtanding experience ſheweth, that they 

that exccll in imagination, are ſick in underſtanding and memory, 

and held for fools and mad men z but the reaſon thereof is, becauſe 

the great heat that ſerveth the imagination, conſumeth both the 

moylture which ſerveth the memory, and the ſubtilty of the ſpi- 

rits and figures which ſhould be in that drineſs, which ferveth the 

underſtanding, and fo it is contrary, and deltroycth the other 

two. 

By that which hath been ſpoken it appeareth, that there are but 
three principal temperatures, which ſerve aud caule the reaſonable 
Soul to work, and diſtiuguiſh the ſpirits, that is to ſay, Heat, Dri- 
nels, Moiſture : Cold, is not active, nor ſerveth to any purpolc, but 
to hinder all the motions and fun&ions of the Soul; and when we 
find in {ome Authors, that Cold ſerveth the underſtanding, and that 
they that have cold brains, as Melancholick men and the Southern, 
are wiſe and ingenious; there Cold is taken, not ſimply, but for a 
great moderation of heat : for there is nothing more contrary to the- 
underftanding, and to wiſdom, than great heat, which contrary- 
wile ſcrveth the imagination. According to the three tempera- 
tures, there are three faculties of the reaſonable Soul; but as the 
temperatures, {o the faculties receive divers degrees, ſubdiviſions, 
and diſtinQions. 

There are three principal offices and differences of underſtanding, 
to Infer, to Diſtinguiſh,to Chaſe : theſe Sciences which appertain to 
the underſtanding , are School-Divinity , the Theorick of Phy- 
lick, Logick, Philoſophy natural and moral. There are three kinds 
of differences of memory 3 cafily to receive and loſe the figures z 
ealily to receive, and hardly to lolez hardly to receive, and calily to 
loſe. The Sciences of the memory are Grammar, the Theorick of 
the Law, Poſitive-Divinity, Coſmography, Arithmetick. Of the 
imagination there are many differences, and a far greater number 
than citherof the memory or underſtanding : to it do properly ap- 
pertain, Inventions, Merry-conceits, and Jeſts, Tricksof ſubtilcy, 
Fictions and Lies, Figures and compariſons, Neatneſs, Elegancy, 
Gentility : becauſe to it appertain, Poetry, Eloquence, Mulick, and 
generally whatſoever contiſteth in Figure, Correſpondency, Har- 
mony, and Proportion. 

Hereby it appeareth that the vivacity, ſubtility, promptitude, and 


vi 
the fact that which the common ſort call wit, belongs to a hot imagination z 
e 


-——_— ſolidity, maturity, variety, to adzic underſtanding. The imaging- 
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tion isaQive and ſtirring, it is it that undertaketh all, and'ſers all 
the reſt awork : the underſtanding is dull and cloudy : the memo- 
ry is purely paſſive, and ſee how; The imagination firſt gathereth 
the kinds and figures of things both preſent, by the ſervice of the 
five ſenſes, and abſent by the benefit of the common ſenſe ; after- 
wards it preſentethr them if it will, to the underſtanding, which 
conſidereth of them, examineth, ruminateth, and judgeth after- 
wards it putteth them to the fafe cuſtody of the memory, as a 
Scrivener to his Book, to the end he may again, if necd ſhall re- 
quire, draw them forth (which men conumonly call Reminiſcentia, 
Remembrance) or elſe, if it will, it commits them to the memory 
before it_ preſents them to, the underſtanding ; for to recollect, re- 
preſent 'to the underſtanding, commit unto memory, and to draw 
them forth again, are all works of the imagination 3 {o that to it 
are referred the common Senſe, the Fantaſe, the Remembrance, 
and they are not powers ſeparated from it, as ſome would have it, 
to the end they may make more thau three faculties of the reafona- 
ble Soul. p 

The common ſort of people, who never judge aright, do more 
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eſteem of memory, and delight more in it, than in the other two, be- {,, ;, dignity. 


cauſe they have much uſe of counting, and it makes greater thew 
and ſtir in the world, and they think, that to have a good memory 
isto be wiſez eſteeming more of Science, than of Wiſdom 3 but yet 
of the three it is the leaſt, being ſuch as may be even in fools them- 
ſelves: for very ſeldom is an excellent memory joyned with un- 
derſtanding and wiſdom, becauſe their temperatures are contrary. 
From this Error of the common people, comes that ill courſe,which 
every where we ſee, in the inſtruction of our youth, whoare al- 


ways taught to learn by heart, ( fo they term it ) that which they See of this lis. 


read in their Books, to the end they may afterwards be able to re- 3- 4+ 13+ 


peat itz and fo they fill aud charge the memory with the good of 
another, and take no care to awaken and dirc the underſtanding, 
and to form the judgement, whereby he may be made able to 
make uſe of his own Proper good, and his natural faculties, which 
may make him wiſe and apt to all things: fo that we ſee that the 
greateſt Scholars that have all Ariſtotle and Cicero in their heads, 
are the verieſt fots, and moſt unskiltul in publick affairs, and the 
world is governed by thoſe that know nothing. It is the opinion 
ofall the wiſeſt, that the underſtanding is the firſt, the molt exccl- 
lut and principal piece of harneſs: If that ſped well, all gocs 

wcll, 
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well, and a man is wiſe 3 and contrariwiſe, if that miſcarryall.goes: 
acrols. In the ſecond place is the imagination : the memory is 
the laſt. 

All theſe differences, it may be, will be better underſtood by this 


AnTmage of ſimilitude, whichis a picture or imitation of the reaſonable ſoul. 


the three facul- 
#ies of the ſoul, 


TO, 


The attion of 
the reaſonable 


Soul. 


TT. 
The mean 
whereby it 
worketh., 


In every Court of juſtice, there are three orders or degrees, the high- 
eſt are the Judges, with whom there is little ſtir, but great action 
for without the moving or ſtirring of themſelves, they judge, de- 
cide,order, determine ot all things : this is the image ot judgement, 
the highelt part of the ſoul. The ſecond are the advocates and Proct- 
ours, in whom there is great ſtir and niuch ado, without action, 
for it lies not in their power to diſpatch or order any thing, only 
they hatch and prepare the bulineſs : this is the picture of the ima-« 
gination, and undertaking unquiet faculty, which never relteth, no 
not in the profoundeſt flecpz and it makes a noiſe in the brain, 
like a pot that ſectheth, but never ſetleth. The third and laſt degree 
15 the Scribe or Regiltcr of the Court, with whom there is no ſtir 
nor action, but pure paſſion, as the Guardian or Cuſtos of all thiy 

and this rcpreſenteth the memory. . » . 


The action of the reaſonable Soul is the knowledge and under- 
ſtanding of all things : The ſpirit of man is capable of underſtand- 
ing all things, viſible, inviſible, univerſal, particular, (enfible, in- 
{cnſible, Inteledus eſt omnia: Underfianding is all: but it ſelf &- 
ther underſtands it not at all, as ſome are of opinion ( witneſs fo 
great and almoſt infinite opinions thereof, as we have {cen before. 
by thoſe doubts and objeCtions that have always croſſed it) or very 
darkly, imperfeRly, and indirectly, by refletion of the knowledge 
of things upon themſclves, by which it perceiyeth and knoweth 
that it underftandeth, and hath power and faculty to underſtand ; 
this is the manner whereby the ſpirit knows it ſelf. The firſt ſove- 
raign ſpirit, God, doth firſt know himſelf, and afterwards in him- 
ſelt all things; the latter ſpirit, Man, quite contrary, all ether 
things rather than himſelf, and is in them as the eyc in a glaſs ; how 
coo ſhould it act or work init {elf without mean, and by a ſiraight 
ine? 

But the queſtion 1s concerning the means whereby it knoweth 
and underliandeth things. The common received opinion that 
came from Arjſtatle himſelf is, that the Spirit knoweth and un- 
derſtandeth by the help and ſervice of the Senles, that it is of it ſelf 
aS a white empty paper, that nothing cometh to the underſtand- 
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ding; which doth: noc-firſt- paſs the: ſeriſes : N31 eft-in: intelleths 
| non ſuerit prius in' ſenſu. There is nothing in the nnderſtand- 
ing, which 'is not firſt in the ſenſe. But this opinion is falle : tirl 
becauſe (as all: the wileſt have athzxmed,and hath been before touch- 
ed) :the feeds of all ſciences 3. and-virtues are naturally dilperſed and 
infinuated into our ſpirits, ſo that they may be rich and nierry with 
their own; and though they want that tillage that is tit, yet then 
they ſufficiently abound. Belides, it is injurious both to-God and 
nature: for this were to make the ſtate of the reafonable Soul 
worle then that of other things, then that of the vegetative and 
ſenhitive, which of themſelves are wiſe enough to:exercile their fun» 
Qions, as hath been faid 3 for beaſts without the diſcipline of the 
ſenſes know many things, the univerſals by the particulars, by the 
fight of one man they know all men, and are taught to avoid the 
danger of things hurtful , and to ſeek and to follow after that 
which is fit for them and their lietle ones, And it were a. thing 
ſhameful aud abſurd , that. this fo high. and divine a faculty 
ſhould beg its goods of things ſo vile and corruptible as the ſenles, 
which do apprehend only the funple accidents ,, and not the 
forms, natures, eſſence of things, much leG things.univerlal, the 
ſecrets of Nature, and all things inſenlible.:, Again, if the Soul 
were made wiſe, by the aid of the (enſes, it would tollow, that they 
that have their ſenſes molt perfe& and quick, ſhould be moſt wit» 
Y molt wiſe; whereas many times we fee the clean contraxy, 
t their ſpirits are more dull, and. more unapt, and, that many 
have of -purpoſe deprived themſelves of the uſe of ſome of them, 
to. the end the ſoul might. better, and moxe, freely execute its, own 
affairs. And jf any. man ſhall obje&. that the foul being wile 
| by Nature, and without the help of the ſenſes, all men mult neceiſa= 
rily be wiſe, and always underftand and reaſon alike: which being 
fo, how cometh it about that there. axe ſo many dull pates in the 
world; and that they that underſtand, exerciſe the fun&ions more 
weakly at one time than at another, the vegetative ſoul far more 
firongly in youth, the reaſonable ſoul more weakly than in old age, 
and in a certain ſtate of health or ficknels, than at another time? 
I may anſwer, that the argument is not good : for as touching the 
firſt, that is, That all men maſt be wiſe: I fay that the faculty.and 
virtue of underſtanding is not given alike unto all, but with great 
incquality, and thercfore it isa {aying,as ancient as honourable, even 
.of the witch ; that the aQIng underſtanding was given bug to __ 
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. ad this inequality proveth that' Scitmre comes not of ſerie: for 


it hath been faid, they that excel others in their fenſ&, come: hart 
of others in their underftanding and Science. . Fouching.the ſecond 4 
The reaſon why a man doth not exerciſe his fan@ions always a& 
ter one manner, is becauſe the Mmtraments whereby the Soul nu 
neceſſarily work, carmot always be'diſpoted asthey ſhouki; and-if 
they be for ſome ſpecial kind of facnltiesor funRions, yer- nor! tor 
others. The temperature of the brain, by which the Soul workethy, 


is diverſe and changeable 3 being hot and-moiſt, in youth, itis good 


for the vegetative, naught for the reaſonablez and contrarily, be« 
ing cold and dry, i- old age; it is good for the-rea{onable, illtor the 
vegetative. The bramby a hot burning malady being heated and 


purihed, is more.tit for invention and divination, unfit for maturi+ 


ty and ſoundneſs of judgment and wiſdom. . By that which hath 
been ſpoken let no man think, that T affirm that the ſpirit hath ne 
ſervice from the ſenfes, which I conftls to be eſpecially in the 
beginning,in the difeovery,and invention of things: bur I ſay im the 
detence of the honout of the ſpirit; thatit is falle that it dependeth 
upon the ſenſes, and that we cannot know any thing, underſtand, 
reaſon,difcourſe, without the.fenſe: for contrarwile all knowledge 
comesfrom it, and the.ſenſes cando nothing without ie. 

The fpirit in this:underftanding facttlty proceedeth diverſly, and 
by order : It underſtanderh at the firſt.inftant, finiply and direMy 
4 Lionto bea Lion, afterwards by conſcquents that he- is firong 
for fecing.the effects of his firength, it concladeth that he'is ſtrong, 
By Aivifen or nepative; .it underftandeth a Hare to be fearful z- for 
{eting itflycand hide it ſelf, it conchudeth that a Hare is fiot firong, 
Ln fetrfut; It knoweth ſome by fimilicude, ! others by'# eob- 
Jeon J WERE :1111V' yd 


of many things togethi. * - - | 

| CHAP. _E - 
.Of the humane Spirit, the parts, fundions, qualities, reaſons, 
none Tiinatic not here 


& Bs humane'Spitzt, and'Oetowmy of this great aiid high inted- 
le&ual part of the foul, is a deprhvof obſcurity, -fall of creeks 
and hidden cortiers, a confufed and mvotved labyrinth, and bot- 
comlels pit, confifting of thany parts, faculties, a&rons, divers m6» 
Hons having many ; oh 6uþrs and difficiiltics. 


© The tilt ifice thereof is fatnply to'recrive and appretiend the 


images 
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images and kinds afthings, which is a kind of paſſagand impreſi- 
an of the Soul, occaſioned. by the objects and the pecfence of them 3 
this is imagination and appreheniion. . 

The-force and pawer thereot, to ſeed, to handle, toftir, to con- 
co&,to digeſt the things received ' by the; imagination ; . this is rea» 
ſon, 4ay@& 

The action and office, or exerciſe of this force and power, which 
is to aſſemble, conjoyn, ſeparate, divide the things received, and to 
add likewite others: This 1s diſcourſe, rxealoning, x:yron@, Aexroie 

Haviv. 

The ſubtile facility, and chearful readineſsto do all thele things; 
and to penetrate into them, is called Spirit, Iygenizm 3 and theretore 
to. be ingenious, ſharp, tubtile, piercing, is all one. . 


The repetition and action of ruminating, reconcodting, trying, 


by the whetſtone of reafon, and rewarding of it, to frame a refolu- 
tiou more ſolid : this is judgement. . 

The cfteQt in the end of the underſtanding :. this is knowledge, 
intelligence, reſolution. . 

The action that followeth this knowledge and reſolution, which 
isto extend it (elf, to-put forward, and to advance the thiug known: 
this is will. 'Tyrellefius expenſus & promotus-, | | 

Whereforeall rheſe things, Vadertanding, Imagination, Reaſav, 
Diſcourſe, Spirit, Fndgement, Intelligence, Will, ac one and the lame 
eflence, - but all diverſe in force, virtue, and aftion : . fora man may 
be excellent in one of them, and weak in another : . and many times 
be that excelleth in Spirit aud ſubtilty, may.be weakin. judgement 
and'ſolidity, | aoinie'; yin 

Het no-man to fing, and- ſet forth the praiſes and / greatneſs of 
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. 


the ſpirit of man; the capacity, vivacity, quickneſs thereof : .let jt 77*£*ne7al 


be called the image of. the living God, a taſte of the immortal ſub- pr . 
ſtance, a'ftream of the Divmity, A celeliial Fay, wherewno God of the' Spirit. | 


hath given reafon, 25.an animated ſtern to move- it by. zale and 
mexfire,/ and that it/is an inſtrument of a compleat harmony 4 that 
dyit'there is 4 kind of kindred berwixe God and man; andthdt 
he might often remember him, he hath turned.the root towards thi: 
heavens, -tothe'end he ſhould always took towards the place of - his 
mativity: to be brief, that.there is nothing :greac upon the.carth 
bur -tttan, nothing, great-in \man butihis ſpitit3 if: man alcendito.it, 
he aſcendeth above'the heavens. Theſe ace all pleating and plauſible 


4 
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$3 Of the huttane vpiras; the parts, fantimmegqualities, 
3- {\Bute'T Sefire, that after all chis we come to ſound and to ſtudy 
The diſpraiſe. how to-know this ſpirit: for we ſhall tind after all this; that it 1s 
| both to itſelf and to another a. dangerous inſtrument, a ferret that 
15t0 be fcared; a little trouble-feaſt, a tedious and importunate pira- 
lite; and which, asa juggler and player at faſt and looſe, under the 
ſhadow of ſome gentle motion, ſubtile and ſmiling, forgeth, in- 
venteth, and cauſeth all the miſchicfs in the world : and the truth is, 
without it there are none. | 
4 There isfar greater diverfity of ſpirits than of bodies, ſo is there 
Diverſuies of likewile a larger field to enter into, more parts and more forms 
—_— f or faſhions to be ſpoken of : we may make three claſſes or forms, 
_—_— whereof each one hath many degrees : Thc firſt, which is the low- 
See hereof —Mp— « 
more chap. 39. eſt, arc thoſe weak, baſe, and almoſt brutiſh {pirics, uear neigh- 
bours to bealts themſelves, whether by reaſon of the tirſt temper, 
that is toſay,' of the ſecd and temperature of the brain, cither too 
cold or too moiſt, as amongſt other creatures, Fithes are the low- 
eſt; or by reaſon that they have not been in ſome ſort removed, 
and reviewed, but ſuffered to ruſt, and grow dull and ſtupid. OF 
theſe we make no great account, as being, unfit to be ordered aud 
\etled into any certain and conſtant {ocicty, becauſe both for their 
own particular they cannot poſlibly endure it, and it were neceſſary 
they ſhould always be under the tuition of another, this is the com- 
mon and bafe people, quiz vigilans ftertit  mortia ci vita eft 3 pro» 
pe jam vivo' atque videnti > who waking ſnorteth, whoſe life is dead 3 
or rther almoſt alive, and ſeeing, which underſtandeth not, judgeth 
not it ſelf. - The ſecond, which is the higheſt, are thoſe great aud 
high ſpirits, rather devils than ordinary men, ſpirits:well born, 
_'ftrong and vigorous. © -OF theſe kind of people, there was never age 
_ yetcould tell how to build a common weal.,, The third, whichis the 
- middle, areall thoſe indifferent fpirits, whereof there are infinite 
+ degrees ;.of thele almoſt is the whole world compoled.. Of this 
diſtin&idnand others; hereafter more at large, But we are to touch 
-more particularly the.conditions and. nature at+this ſpirit, as hard tp 
be known as'a countenanceto be [connterfeited to the life, which 
4s always in motion. 7:1 {11 1! -odmrargr 1 "i off 
. Firſt therefore it is 4 tual agent, for. the ſpirit cannqt be 
The particular Without aQtion, bur rather then it will, :it forgeth falſe. and phanta- 
deſcriprim. fiical/ ſubjects, /in carneſt;deceiving :it: ſelf; eventos ow dilczer 
Agent perpe- dit. /'As idle and uritnanured. grounds, if they be-fat/ and. fertile, 
—_ abound with a thouſand kinds.of wild and unprofitable herbs, ay 
wy e 


"reaſon, invention, verity thereof. 
until they be fowed with other ſeeds,and women alone without the 
company of men, bring forth ſometimes great abundance of un- 
formed, indigefted lumps of fleſh : i fo the Spirit, if it be not bulied. 
about ſome certain object, it runs riot into a world of imaginati- 
ons, and there is no folly nor vanity that itproduceth not, and if it. 4 
have not xletled limit, it wandereth and loſeth it ſelf. For, to be 

every where, is to be no where. Motion and agitation is the true 

life and grace of the Spirit 3 but yet it muſt proceed from elſewhere, 

thenfrom it ſelf. If it be- ſolitary, and wanteth a ſubje& to work 

on, it creepeth-along;and:languiſheth z but yet it muſt not be entor- 

ced, For too great a contention, and intention of the Spirit over- 

bent, and ſtrained, deceiveth and troubleth the Spirit. 

It is likewiſe univerſal,jt meddleth and mingleth it ſelf with all, ,, . A . 
if hath no limited ſitbje or juriſdiction... There is not any thing 
wherewith it playeth not his part, -as- well to. vain ſubjeRs and of 
no account, as high and weighty; as well to thoſe we can under- 
ſtand.as thoſe we underſtand not : For to know that we cannot un- 
derſtand or pierce into the marrow or pith of a thing, but that we 
muſt ſtick in the bone and bark thereof, is an excellent tign of judg- 
ment z for ſcience, yea truth it ſelf, may lodge near us without judg- 
ment, and judgment withoat them; yea, to know our own i jgno- 
rance, isa fair teſtimony of judgment. 

Thirdly, it is prompt and ſpeedy, running in a moment from the 0 ”: 
oneend of the World to the other, without ſtay or reſt ſtirring it fuddes as 
ſelf; and penetrating through every thing z Nobilis & inquiets | 
mens bomini dita eft; nunquam ſe tenet 3 pargitur vaga, quietis im- 
patient) nevitate rerum letiffima. Non mirum ex ill celeſti fpirite 
deſcendit, .caleftium- autem natura ſemper in mots eft : A noble 
and o__ mind is given unto _ _ never ene near her oy 
tion, inconflant, where diſperſed, impatient of reft, delighte 
moſt with mbbes. No nas ſe deed of celeſtial ſpirit 5 
for that the nature of celeftial ' things, is to be in tual motione 
This great ſpeed and quicknefs,this agility,this twinkling of the eye, 
as it is admirable, and one of the greateſt wonders that are in the 
ſpirit, ſo it isa thing very dangerous, a great diſpoſition and pro- 
penſion unto folly and madneſs, as preſently you thall kear. 

By reaſon of theſe three conditions of the ſpirit, that is, a pre» 
po! agent withour repoſe, - univerſal, prompt and ſudden, it hath 

accounted immortal, and to have in it {elf ſome mark and 
ſparkle of Divinity. | FA 
F c 


The a#ion of 
the Spirit. 


0, 
It worketh 
Taſhly. 


0. 
Reaſon. hath 
divers faces. 


Of the humane 8pirit, the perts, funTions, qualities, 
The aQtion of the ſpirit is always to ſearch, ferret, contrive 
without intermiſſion, like one famiſhed for want of knowledge, to- 
enquire and ſeek, and therefore Homey calls men «apyrde. There. is 
no end of our inquiſitions:the partuits of the fpirit of man are with- 
out: limits, without form :: the food: thereot- is double ambiguity, 
it 15 a perpetual motion without'ireſt, without bound. The world 
is a ſchool of inquittion agitation, and hunting is its proper diſh: 

totake, or to fail of the prey, is another thing. 

- But it worketh/and puryfueth its! enterpriles, raſhly, and irregu- 
larly, withont order;and without meafire : it is a'wandering/inſtra- 
ment, movable, diverſly turning; if |#'an-aſtrument of lead and 
of wax, it boweth and ftraitneth, applicth it ſelf to all more 
ſupple and facile then the water, the aire, Plexibilic,” omni bamore 
obſequentior : E ut ſiritus,; qui -omni materia facilior & tenuior Tt 
is flexible,- and more yielding to-every buqnonry and as tht ſpirit; which 
7s more facile aud taſie to every matter or ſubltance ; It is the ſhoe of 
Theramenes, tn tor all 0/7 0! 5 2 DULHagnt 2 1 YH 

The cunning is to find where it. is3. for it | goes always athwart, 
and croſle, as well with a lie, as with truth :. it fporteth it ſelf and 
findeth a ſeeming reafon:for every thing 3 /for tmaketh that which 
is impious; unjutt;/ abominabte in one place;piery; juttice, and ho-- 
nour in another : neither can we nameanylaw, or 'cuftom,; or con-= 
dition, that is cithergenerally recetved ot ay,or reje&ed 3 the mar- 
riage of thoſe that:are near of blood,-the murder of Infants, Pa- 
rents, is condemned in one place, lawful in. another. Plato refuſed 
an embroydered and perfumed robe wetfered him by Dionyfws, fiy- 
ing, That he wasa man, and therctaraFould not adorahimiclt like 
a woman. Ariftippus accepted of that: robey faying;''Bhe outward 
accoutrement cannot corrupt a chaſte mind. DiogenerAnalking his-. 
coleworts, and- ſeeing; Hriftippes: pals-by,. {aid 10 him, If: thou 
kneweſt how-to.live-with coleworts, thou 1wouldeſt never follow: 
the court of a Tyrant. - Arjſtippuranſwered- him; if thou knoweft 
how tolive with Kings, thou wouldeft never 'wafh coleworrs. One 
perſwaded Solox to ceafe from the bewailing, the death of his ſons, 
becauſe. his tears did neither profit nor help them. Yea, therefore 
( faith he) axe my-tears juſt, and I have reaſon to weep. The wie. 
of Sverates redoubled her grief, becauſe the Judges put her husband 
to death unjuſtly : What, faith he,wouldeſt thou rather I were juſt-- 
ly-condemned ? Thereis no good, faith a wiſtman, but that to the . 
Joſle whereof a man is always prepared, It qig-erim oft dolor a- 


miſſe ” 
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.miſſe rei; &- timor aminrende : Alike troubleſome is the grief of a 
pro. already loſt, and the fear left it ſhwld be loft. Quite 46. ho 
faith another, we embrace and look upon that good a great deal the 
more carefully, which we ſe leſs fure, and always fear will be ta- 
ken from us. A Cynick Philoſopher demanded of Antigonns 
the King, a dram- of filver 3 That, faid he, is no gift fit for a 
King, Why then'give me a Talent, faith the Philotopher. And 
that, faith the King, is'no gift for a Cynick. One faid of a King 
of Sparta that was gentle and debonair, He is a good maneven to 
the wicked. How ſhould he be good unto the wicked, faith ano- 
ther, if he benot wicked with the wicked ? So that we ſee, that 
the reaſon of man hath many viſages: it is a two-edged Sword; a 
Staff with two picks. -Ognime daglia ha il ſi riverſo : there is no 
ek but hath a contrary reafon, faith the foundeſt and ſureſt Phi- 
loſopher. =—_ 

Now this volubility and flexibility proceedeth from many cauſes; 11, 
from the perpctual alteration and motion of the body, which is ne- 
ver twice in a mans life in one andthe fame eſtate; fromthe objeas 
which are infinite, the air it ſelf, and the ſerenity of the heaven, 

Tales ſunt hominum mentes quali pater ipſe 
Fupiter audliferas Iuftravit lampade terras : 
Mens minds on earth, the ſelf-ſame comrſe do run, 

' Being fair ov fonl as is th" Olympich, Sun. 
and all ontwatd things : nwardly from thoſe ſhakings and 'trem- 
blings which che Soul gives unto it4elt by the agitation, and ftirreth 
up by the paſſions thereof : inſomuch that it beholdeth things with 
divers countenances for whatſoever is m the World hath divers la- 
ſires, divers conſiderations. Epittetns faid,- it was a pot with two 
hands. ' He-might better have ſaid\with many. 

The reaſon hereof is, becauſe it entangicth it ſelf in its own 12, 
work, like the Silk-worm for as it thinketh to note from far, I The reaſon of 
know not what appearance of light, and imaginary truth, and flies '*# entangle- 
unto itz there are many difficulties that«croſs the way, new ſents "*"* 
that incbriate-anddring it forth of the way. WEL 

The end at which it aimeth is two-fold, the one more common 13; 
and natural, which is Fruth, which it ſearcheth and purſucth for The ener ve- 
there is no defire more natural then toknow the truth : we aſfay all 7+ 2hicb it 
the means we can to attain unto it, but inthe end'all onr endea» 2,in nor fine, 
vours come ſhort; for truth is not' an-ordinary booty, or thi 
that will ſuffer it felf to be gotten and handled; much leſs to be 

F 2 poſſet- 
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Read before 
Chap. 9. 


of the humane 8pirit, the parts, ſunitions, qualities, 
poſſeſſed by'any humane Spirit. » It- lodgeth. within, the boſom 'of 
God, that is her chamber, her retiring place. - Man knoweth not, 
underftandeth-not any thing aright, in purity and in truth as he 


ought : appearances doalways compals him on every ſide, - which 


areas well 1n thoſe things that. are talſe, as true. We are bornto 
ſearch the truth.z. but to poſſeſs it, belongeth to a higher and great- 
ex power. Truth is not his that thraſfts himſelf into it, bnt his that 
runs the faireſt.courſe towards. the mark.. When. it falls out that he 
hits upona truth, it is by chance. and hazard 3. he. knows not how 
to hold it, to poſlels it, to. diſtinguiſh it froma, lic. Errors are 
received into, ourſoul, by the {elf-lame way: and conduit that the 
truth is-:: the ſpirit bath no means either.to diſtinguiſhorto chooſe; 
and as-well may. he play the ſot;that tells-a truthas a lie. The means 
that it uleth for. the diſcovery. of truth, are reaſon and experience, 
both of them very weak, uncertain, diverſe, wavering. The great- 
eſt argument of truth, is the generatconleat.of the World. Now 
the number of Fools doth far, exceed the number of the. wiſe, and 
therefore how ſhould that general conſent be agreed upon, but by 
corruption, and an applaule. given. without judgment and know- 
ledge of the cauſe, and bythe unitation of ſome one that firſt- be- 
gan the dance ?: ' i” 

Phe other cnd,lefs natural, but more ambitious, is Invention, un- 


The ſecond end to which it tendeth as to the higheſi; point of honour, to the end it 


of invention. 


The praiſe of 
Teavention- 


may raiſe it ſelf, and prevail themore ; this ischat which is in fo 
high account,that jt ſcemeth tobe an Image of the Divinity. From 
the ſufficiency. of this invention, have proceeded all thole works, 
which have raviſbed:the, whole World -with admiration which if 
they be ſuch as axe fox the publick. benck, they, have deified their 
Authours. Thoſe works that ſhew rathex tinenels of 'Wis,then, bring 
profit with them, are Painting, Carving, Axchitccture, the Art Per- 
ſpcive 3-as the Vine of Zewxis; the Venus of Apelles, the Image 
of Memnon , the Horle: of Airain, the wooden Pigeon , of Ar- 
chitas, the Crow of Myren, the Flic and. Eagle. of, . Mantroyah, the 
Sphere of Sapor King of the Perſians, aud that. of Archimedes, 
with bisother engins. Now. Art and Iavention.;:ſcem. not onely to 


' imitate Nature, but to excel it, and. that not. :onely..in the Iudivj- 


duum or particular (for there.is not anybody cither,of man or beaſt 
ſo univerſally well made, as by art may be-ſhewed ;) but alſo. many 
things axe done by.art,which are not done by naturgI mean belides 
thole compoſitions and mixtures,which areche wg alictand groper 

ub- 
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ſubje& of art, thoſe diſtillations of waters and oyls; made of 
fimples, which Nature framed not. But in all this there is no ſuch 
cauſe of admiration as we thinkz and to ſpeak properly and truly, 
there is 10 invention but that which God. revealeth : for ſuch as 
we account and call fo, are but obſervations of natural things, ar- 
guments and concluſions drawn from them, as Painting and the 
Art Optick from ſhadows, Sun-dials from the ſhadows of Trees, 
the graving of Seals from precious ſtones. 

By all this that hath betore been ſpoken, it is eaſie to ſee how 
raſh and dangerous the ſpirit of man is, eſpecially if it be quick and 
vigorous: for being ſo induſtrious, fo free and univerſal, making 
its motions ſo irregularly, uſing its liberty ſo boldly in all things, 
not tying it ſelf toany thing 3 it eaſily ſhaketh the common opini- 
ons, and all thoſe rules whereby it ſhould be bridled and reſtrained 
as an unjuſt tyranny : it will undertake to examine all things, to 
judge the greateſt part of things plauſibly received into the World, 
to be ridiculous and abſurd, and finding for all an appearance of 
reaſon, will defend it ſelf againſt all, whereby it is to be feared that 
it wandreth out of the way, aud loſeth it felt; and we cannot but 
lee, that they that have any extraordinary vivacity and rare excel- 
lency ( as they that are in the higheſt roof of that middle clafffs 
beforcſ{poken of ) are, for the moſt part, lawleſs both in opinions 
and manners. There are very few of whoſe guide and conduct a 
man may truſt, and in the liberty of whoſe judgments a man 
may wade without temerity, beyond the common opinion» It is 2 
miracle to find a great and lively ſpirit, well ruled and governed: it 
is a dangerous ſword which a man knows not well how to guide 3 
fox from whence *come all thoſe diſorders, revolts, herelies and 
troubles in the wortd, but from this? Magi errores non niſi ex 
magnis ingeni#s : nihil ſapientie odioffs acumine nimio. Great er- 
rowrs proceed not but from great wits : nothing is more prejudicial 
to Siſem, then too much ſharpneſs of wit» Doubtleſs that mau 
lives a bettertime, and a longer hte, is mwre nappy and far more 
tit for the government' of a Common-wealth,, faith Thucydides, 
that hath an indiffercnt ſpirit, or ſomewhat beneath a mediocrity, 
then he that hath a ſpirit {o elevated and tranſcendent, that it ſerves 
not for any thing but the torment of himſelf and others. From the 
hirmeſt friendſhips do ſpring the greateſt” enmities, and from the 
ſoundeſt health the deadlicft maladies: and even (o, from the rarett 
and quickeſt agitation of our ſouls, the moſt deſperate T——_ 
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contrarium atque ar 


of the humane Spirit, the parts, fundions, qualities, 
and diſorderly Frenſies. Wiſdom and folly are near n 
there is but a half turn betwixt the one and th 
may cally (ce in the ations of mad men. Philoſophy teacheth, 
that Melancholy is proper» to them both. Whereof is framed the 
fineſt folly, but of the fineſt Wit ? Aud thercfore, faith Ariſtotle, 
there is no great {pirit without ſome mixture of folly. And Plato 
telleth us, . that in vain a temperate and ſound ſpirit knocked at the 
door of Poetry. And in this ſenſe it is, that the wildeſt and beſt 
Poets do love ſometimes to play the fool, and to leap out of the 
hinges. Inſanire jucundum eft, dulce deſipere in loco : non poteft 
grande & ſublime quidquam niſi mots mens, & quamdiu apud ſe 
eft. | It is a delightful thing ſometimes to be mad, 
ſome caſes to be fooliſh : The mind, unleſs it, be altogether employed, can 
do no great matter, or attempt any thing of moment 45 long as it is wholly 
collefied within it ſelf. 
And this is the cauſe why man hath good reaſon to keep it with- 
Þ mud} be bri-! in narrow bounds, to bridle and bind it with Religions, Laws, Cu- 
' Threatnings, Promiſes, mortal and im- 
anding yet we ſee, that by a lawleſs kind 
of liberty it freeth it ſelf, and cſcapeth all theſe, fo unruly is it by 
nature, ſo fierce, ſo opinative : and therefore it is to be led by Art, 
fince by force it cannot. Naturs contumax eft animus bumanns, in 
duum nitens, ſequiturque facilins quam duci- 
nr, wt generofi & nobiles equi melins facili freno reguntur. The 
mind of mani naturally ſtubborn, always inclining to difficult and 
ings, and doth eaſier follow then is led by foree, like unto 
generous horſes, that are better governed with an eaſie bridle, than 8 
cutting bit. It isa ſifxer way gently to tutour it, and.tolay it aſleep, 
then to ſuffer it to wander at its own pleaſure :. for if it be not well 
and orderly governed, ( as they of the higheſt claſis which before 
we ſpake of ) or weak, and ſoft and plain ( as thoſe of the lower 
rank ) it will loſe it ſelf in the. liberty of its' own judgment : and 
chercfore it is neceſſary. that it be by ſome means or other held 
back, as having more need of Lead then Wings, of a bridle thena 
ſpur, which the great Lawycrs and Founders of States did clpecially 
regard, as wellknowing that people of an indifferent ſpirit, lived in 
more quiet and content, then the over-quick and ingenious. There 
have been more troublcs and ſeditions in ten years in the only City 
of Florence, then in five hundred years in the Countries of the Hel- 
retians and the Retigns, And to fay the truth,men of a common ſuf. 
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ficiency are moſt honeſt, better Citizens, more pliant and willing to 
ſubmit themſelves to the yoke of the Laws,their ſuperiours,reaſon it 
ſelf, then thoſe quick and clear-ſighted men, that cannot keep them- 
ſelves within their own skins. The fineſt wits are not the wiſclt men. 
The $pirit hath its maladies, detects, taxes or refuſe, as well as 


I7. 

the body and much more, more dangerous, and more incurable : but = pe of 
e /pirit, 
Accidental 


that we may the better know them, we nut diſtinguiſh them : 


59 


ſome are accidental, and which come from ecl{e-where, and thoſe proceeding 
ariſe from three cauſes : the diſpoſition of the body : for it is mani- fromthree 


feſt, that the bodily malady which after the temperature thercot, © 
doth likewiſe alter the ſpirit and judgment z or from the ill compo- © 


ſition of the ſubſtance of the brain, and organs of the reaſonable 
Soul, whether it be by reaſon of their firſt formation, as in thole 
that have their heads ill made, either too round, or too long, or too 


The body. 


little, or by accident of ſome blow or wound. The ſecond is the 2+The World. 


univerſal contagion of vulgar aud crroneous opinions in the World, 
wherewith the Spirit being preoccupated, tainted, and overcome, 
or which is worſe, made drunken, and manacledwith certain phan- 
taſtical opinions,it ever afterwards followethand judgeth according 
to them, without regard either of further enquiry, or recoiling back; 
from which dangerous dcluge all ſpirits have not force and ſtrength 
to defend themſelves. 


The third much more near, is the malady and corruption of the 3. The paſſions; 


will, and the force of the paſſion, this is a World turned toplie-tur- 
vy : the will is made to follow the underſtanding as a guide and 
lamp unto it 3 but being corrupted and ſeized on by the force of 
the paſſions ( or rather by the fall of our firſt Father Adym ) doth 
likewiſe perhaps corrupt the underſtanding, and ſo from hence 
come the greateſt part of our erroneous judgments: Envy, Ma- 
lice, Hatred, Love, Fear, make us to reſpect, to judge;to take things 
otherwiſe then they are, and quite otherwiſe then we ought; from 
whence cometh that common cry, Judge without paſſion. From 
hence it is that the beautitul and generous aQions of another man 
are obſcured by vile and baſe miſ-conſtruQtions, that vain & wicked 
caules and occaſions are fcigned. This is a great viceand a proof of 
a malignant nature and ſick judgment, in which there is neither 
great ſubtilty nor ſufficiency, but malice enough : This proceedeth 
either from the envy they bear to the glory ot another man, or be- 
caule they judge of others according to themſelves, or becauſe they 
have their taſte altered, and their ſight ſo troubled, that they cannor 
F 4 diſcern 
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of the humane 8pirit, the parts, ſuniHions, qualities, &vc. 
diſcern the clear ſplendour of virtue in its native purity z From this 
{}1f-ſame caule and ſource it cometh, that we make the virtues and 

vices of another man to prevail ſo much, and extend them further 

then we ought, that from particularities we draw conſequents and 

general concluſions: it he bea triend, all ſits well about him, his 

vices thalt be virtuesz it he be an enemy, or of a contrary faction, 

there is _ good in him : inſomuch that we ſhame our own. 
judgment, to {ſmooth up our own paſſions. But this reſts not here, 

but goeth yet further 3 for the greateſt part of thole impietics, he- 

reſies, errours in our faith and religion, it we look well into it, is 

ſprung from our wicked and corrupt wills, from a violent and vo- 
Jluptuous pafſion, which afterwards draweth unto it the underſtau- 

ding it (elf, Sedit populuns manducare & bibere, Oc. quod vnlt non 

quod eſt, credit, qui hw errare : The people ſitteth down to eat and 
drink,, &c. He that hath a meaning to go aſtray, believes every thing. 
as be would bave it, not as it is indeed. In ſuch fort that what was 

done in the beginning with ſome ſcruple and doubt, hath been af- 
terwards held and maintained for a verity, and revelation from. 
heaven : that which was onely in the ſenſuality, hath taken place in 
the higheſt part of the underſtanding 3 that which was nothing elſe 
but a paſhon and a pleaſure, hath been made a religious matter and 
anarticle of faith : fo ſtrong and dangerous is the contagion of the 
facultics of the Soul amongſt themſelves : Thele are the three out- - 
ward cauſes of the faults and miſcarriages of the Spirit, judgmeut, 
and underftanding of man 3 The body, eſpecially the head, tick, or 
wounded, or ill faſhioned; The world with the anticipated opini- 
ons and fuppoſitions thereof; The il! eRtate of the other facultics of 
the reaſonable Soul, which are all inferiour unto it. The firſt are pi- 
tiful, and Come of them to be cured, fome not : the ſecond are ex- 
cuſable and pardonable : the third are accuſable and puniſhable, for 
faffering ſach a diſorder fo near them as this is; thoſe that ſhould. 
obey the Law, to take upon them to give the Law. 

There are other defeGts of the Spirit, which are more natural 
unto it, and in it. The greateſt and the root of all the reſt is pride 
and prelumption (the firſt and original fault of all the World, the 
plague of all ſpirits, and the cauſe of all evils ) by which a man is. 
onely content with himſelf,will not give place to another,diſdaineth 
his counſels, repoſeth himſelf in his own opinions, takes upon him . 
to judg and condemn others;yea even that which he underſtands not, . 
It istruly (aid, that the bttand happieſt diſtribution that God ever 


made, 
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made, is of judgment, becauſe every man is content with his own , 
and thinks he hath enough. Now this malady proceedeth from 
the ignorance of our ſclves. We never underſtand ſufficiently and 
truly the weaknels of our ſpirit : but the greateſt diſcaſe of the (pi- 
rit is ignorancc, not of Arts and Sciences, and what is included in 
She writing of others, but of it (elf; for which caule this firſt book 
hath becn written. 


CHAP. XV. 
p Of Memory. 


Emory is many times taken ( by the vulgar ſort ) for the ſeuſe 
and —_— but not ſo truly and properly : tor both 
by reaſon ( as hath been ſaid ) and by experience, the excellency of 


the one is ordinarily accompanied with the weakneſs of the other 3 


and to ſay the truth, it is a faculty very protitable for the World, 
but it comes far ſhort of the underſtanding, and of all the parts of 
the Sox, is the more delicate, and moſt frail. The excellency there- 
of is not very requiſite, but to three ſorts of people 3 Merchants or 
men of Trade, great talkers, ( for the ſtore-houſe of the memory. 
15 more full and furniſhed, then: that of invention 3 for he that 
" wantsit, comes ſhort, and muſt be fain to frame his ſpeech out of 
the forge of his own invention ) and liers, mendacem oportet eſſe me- 


morem : it behoveth a lier to have a gagd memory. From the want - 
of memory proceed theſe commodities to lie ſeldom, to talk lit-- 


tle, to forget offences. Au indifferent memory ſufficeth for all. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Imagination and Opinion. 


He Imagination is a thing very ſtrong and powerful, it is it that 
makesall the ſtir, all the clatter 3 yea the perturbation of the 
World proceeds from it (as we have faid before, it is either the one- 
ty, or at leaſt the moſt ative and ftirring faculty. of the Soul. ) 


onely in its own proper body and Soul, but in that of another man, 
yea it produceth contrazy effe&s: it makes a man bluſh, wax 
pale, tremble, dote, to waver; theſe are the leaſt and the beſt : 
it takes away the power and uſe of the engendring parts, yea, when 
there is moſt _necd of them, and is cauſe why. men are. more 
(harp 


BY 


'N 
The effets thereof are marvellous and ſtrange : it worketh not The effetis of * 


the Imaginati-" 
on marvellom-* 


(\ 
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ſharp and auſtere,not onely towards themſelves,but others ; 'witneſs 
thoſe ties and bands, whereof the World is full, whichare for the 
moſt part impreſſions of the apprehenſion, and of fear. And con- 
trariwiſe, without endeavour, without object, and even in ſleep it 
fatisfieth the amorous deſires, yea changeth the ſex, witneſs Lycime - 
Cofitizs, whom Plinyaffirmeth to have ſeen to be changed from 
a Woman to a Man, at the day of marriage 3 and divers the like : 
it marketh ſometimes ignominiouſly , yea it killeth, and makes 
abortive the fruit within the Womb; it taketh away a mans 
ſpeech, and gives it to him that never had it, as to the ſon of Cre- 
ſus: it taketh away motion, ſenſe, reſpiration. Thus we ſee how 
it worketh in. the body. Touching the Soul, it makes a man to loſe 
his underſtanding, his knowledge, judgment 3 it turns him fool and 
mad-man, witneſs Gallus Vibixs, who having over- bent his (pi- 
rits in comprehending the eſſence and motions of folly ; ſo diſlodged 
and diſ-joyned his own judgment, that he could never ſettle it 
again ; it inſpireth a man with the fore-knowledg of things ſecret, 
and to come, and cauſcth thoſe inſpirations, prediFions, and mar- 
vellous inventions,: yea it raviſheth with extalics : it killeth not 
pn in good carneſt; witneſs that man, whoſe cycs being 
covered to receive his death, and uncovercd again, to the end he 
might read his pardon, was found ſtark dead upon the ſcaffold. 
To be brief, from hence ſpring the greateſt part of thoſe things,” 
which the common ſort of people call miracles, viſions, enchant- 
ments. It is not always the Devil, or a familiar ſpirit, as now 
adays the ignorant people think, when they cannot find the rea- 
{on of that they ſee: nor always the ſpirit of God ( for thoſe ſuper- 
natural motions we ſpeak not of here ) but for the moſt part it is 
the effe& of the imagination, or long of the agent, who faith and 
doth ſuch things ; or of the patient and ſpeator, who thinks he 
ſecth that he ſeeth not. It is an excellent thing, and neceſſary in 
ſuch a caſe, to know wiſely how to diſcern the reaſon thereof, whe- 
ther it be natural, ot ſupernatural, falſe or true, Diſcretio piritu- 
um, A diſcerning of firits- And not to precipitate our judgments, 
as the moſt part of the common people do by the want thercof. 

In this part and faculty of the ſoul doth opinion lodg, which is 

a vain, light, crude, and imperfe& judgment of things,drawn trom 
the outward ſenſes, and common report, ſettling and holding ic 
ſelf to be good in the imagination,and never arriving to the under- 
ſtanding, there to be examined, ſifted, and labourcd 3 and to be 
made 
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made reaſon, which is a true, perfe&t, and {olid judgment of things: 
and therefore it is uncertain, inconſtant, fleeting, deceitful, a very 
ill and dangerous guide, which makes head againſt reaſon, whereot 
it is a ſhadow and image, though vain and untrue. It is the mother 
of all miſchizts, contuſions, diſorders : from it ſprings all paſſion, 
all troubles. It is the guide of fools, ſots, the vulgar ſort 3 as reaſon 
of the wiſe and dexterous. 

It is not the truth and nature of things, which doth thus ſtir 


"a 


and moleft our ſouls, it is opinion, according to that ancient ſay- The world is 
ing Mcn are tormented by the opinions that they have of things, fed by opinion. 


not by the things themſelves. Opinione ſepiks quam re laboramus 3 
plura ſunt que nos tenent, quam que premunt. We are more trou- 
bled with the opinion of things, then with the things themſelves ; 
there are more things that bold us, then which preſs or urge us. The 
verity and Eſſence of things entrethnot into us, nor lodgeth near 
us of it felf, by its own proper ftrength and authority : for were 
it fo, all things ſhould be received of all, all alike and after the ſame 
faſhion 3 all ſhould be of like credit, and truth it ſelf, which is n<- 
ver but one and uniform, ſhould be embraced thronghout the whole 
World. Now for as much as there is ſo great a variety, yea contra- 
riety of opinions in the World, and there is not any thing*concer- 
ning which all'do generally accord, no not the wilſcſt and beſt born 
and bred ; it giveth us. to underſtand, that things enter into us by 
compoſition, yielding themſclves to our mercy and devotion, lodg- 
ing themſelves near unto us, according, to. our pleaſure, and hu- 
mour, and temper of our ſouls. That which I believe, I cannot 
make my cornpanion believe 3 but, which is more, what Ido hrmly 
believe to day, I cannot affure my (elf that I ſhall believe to.mor- 
row : yea it is certain,that at another time I ſhall judge quite other- 
. Wiſe. Doubtleſs every thing taketh in us ſuch place, ſuch a taſte, 
ſuch a colour, as we think beſt to give unto it, and ſuch as the in- 
ward conſtitution of the ſoul is. Omnia munda mundy, immunda, 
immundis : All things are clean to the pure and clean 45 alſo unclean, 
to the impure and unclean.. AS our apparel and accoutrements do as 
well warm us, not by reaſon of their heat, but our own, which they 
preſcrve, as likewiſe nouriſh from the coldne(s of the Ice and Snow 3 
we do firſt warm them with our heat, and they in recompence 
thereof preſerve our heat. 

Almoſt all the opinions that we have, we bave not but from. 
authority : we bclieve, we judge, we work, we live, we dic,and all 
upon 
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upon credit, evenas the publick uſe and cuſtom teachethus; and 
we do well therein; for we are too weak to judge and chule of our 
ſelves 3 no the wile do it not, as ſhall be ſpoken. 

CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Will. 


Lb will is a great part of the:-reaſonable ſoul, 'of very great 
importance,and it ſtandeth us upon, above all things, to ſtudy 


portance of the how to rule it, becauſe upon it dependeth almoſt our whole: ctiate 

and good. 

iThe compariſen It only is truly ours, and in our power 3 all the'reſt, underſtan- 
thereof with 
the underſtan- 

Ing. 

Doubtful, if 

« BOT EFT One» 


ding, memory, imagination, may bs taken from us, altered, trou- 
bled with a thouſand accidents : not the will. 

Secondly, This is that, that keepeth a man entire, and impor- 
teth him much : for he that hath given his will, 15 no more his own 
man, neither hath he any thing ot his own. | 

Thirdly, This1s it whereby we are made and called good or 
wicked, which giveth us the temper and-the tinQture. 

As of all the goods that are in man, virtue or honefty is the 
firſt and principal, and which doth far excel knowledge, dexterity 3 
ſo we cannot but confels, that the will, where virtue and goodneſs 
lodgeth, isof all others the moſt excellent : and to fay the truth, 
a man is neither good nor wicked, honeſt nor diſhoneſt, becauſe 

he underſtandeth and knoweth thoſe things that are good, and 
fair, and honeſt, or wicked, and diſhoneſt ; but becauſe he loveth 


. them, and hath defire and will towards them. The underſtanding, 


hath other preheminences : for it is unto the will as the husband 
tothe wife, the guide and light unto the traveller, but in this it 
giveth place unto the will. 

The true difference betwixt theſe faculties, is in that by the un- 
derſtanding things enter into the Soul, and it receiveth thern(as 
-thoſe words, to apprehend, conceive, comprehend, the true offices 
thereof, do import ) but they enter not entire, and ſuch as they are, 
*but according to the proportion and capacity of the underſtan- 
ding : whereby the greateſt and the higheit do recoil and divide 
themſelves after a ſort, by this entrance as the Ocean cntreth not 
altogether into the Mediterraxe Sea, but according to the propor- 
tion of the mouth of the Strait of Gibralter. By the will; on the 


:Other fide, the-ſoul goeth forth-of it, and lodgeth and liveth elſe- 


where 
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where in the thing beloved, into which it transformeth it Hf; and 
therefore beareth the name, the title, the livery, being called virtu- 
ous, vicious, ſpiritual, carnal : whereby it followeth, that the will 
.is enabled by loving thoſe — arc high,and worthy of love; 
is vilified by giving it ſelf to things that are baſe and unwor- 
thy 3 asa wite honouxeth or diſhogourcth_ her, by that husband that 
ſhe hath taken. 
Experience teacheth us, that three things do ſharpen our will, 
Difficulty, Rarity, and Abſence, or fear to loſe the thing 3 as the 

three contrary dull it, Facility, Abundance, or Saticty, and daily. 
preſence or aſſured fruition. The three former give price and cre- 
dit. to things, the three latter.ingender. contempt. Our will is 
ſharpened by oppoſition, it oppoſeth it (elf againſt denial. On the 
other ſide, our appetite coutemneth and letteth paſs that which it 
hath in poſſeſſion, and runs after that which it hath not : Permiſſum 
fit vile nefas 3 quod licet, ingratum. eft, quod non licet, acrius writ : 
Things permitted we deſpiſe, and that which it lawful we loath, but 
violently hon theſe things that are probibited. Ycaitis fcenin all 
ſorts ot pleaſures. Omnizum.rerum voluptas ipſo quad debet fuzari 
periculo creſcit :. All pleaſures are increaſed, even. with the danger 
wherewith they ought to be deſpiſed. . Tnaſmuch that the two ex- 
treams, the dete&.and the abundance, the defire and the fruition, 
do putus to like pein. And this.is the cauſe. why things are not 
truly eſteemed as they ought, and that there is no Prophet in his 
own Country. 

__ we are to dire and rule our wills, ſhall be. aid here- 

after. . 


PASSIONS and AFFECTIONS, 
An Advertiſement. 


He matter of the paſſions of the mind is very great and plenti- £ib.2.cap.6 & 
. ful, and takes upa great room in this do&trine of wiſdom. 9-lib. 3. in the 
To learn how to know them, and to diſtinguiſh them, is the ſub- — , 
je of this book. Thie ral remedies to bridle, rule, and $O-remper : 
vern them, the ſabject of the ſecond book. The particular reme- 
dies of every one.of them, .of the third book, following the me- 
thod of this book, ſet down in the Preface. Now that in this 
fuſt book we may attain the knowledg of them, we will firſt ſpeak 
of them in general in this. tirſt Chapter; afterwards in the Ghap- 


ters 
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ters following; particularly of every one'of them, I have not ſee 
any that painteth them out more richly, and to the life, then Le 
Sienr:de Vair, in his little moral books, whereof I have made good 
uſe in this paſſionate ſubjeR. | 

CHAP. XVIII 
Of the Paſſions in general. 


-. Aſſion is a. violent. motion of the - Sow! in the ſenſitive-part 
The deſcripmen P thereof, which is made either to. follow that which the-Soxt 
of Paſſions. thjnketh to be good for it, or to fly that which it takes to be 
evi}k. 
2, But it is neceffary that we know how theſe motions are made, 
1 Their agita- how they ariſe and kindle themſelves in us 3 which a man may re- 
IO preſent by divers means and compariſons : hrit in regard of their 
agitation and violence. The ſoul which is but one 1n the body, 
hath many and divers powers, according to the divers veſlels 
wherein it is retained, the inſtruments whereof it maketh uſe, and 
the objeRs which are preſented unto it. Now when the parts 
wherein it is included; do not retain and occupy it, but according 
to the proportion of their capacity, and as far forth as it is neceſſa- 
ry for their trne uſe 3 the effets thereof are ſweet, benign, and 
well governed : but when contrariwiſe the parts thereof have more 
motion and heat then is needful for them, they change and become 
hurtful; no otherwiſe then the beams of the Sun, which wandring 
according to their natural liberty, do fweetly and pleafingly warm 3 | 
if they be colle&ed and gathered into the concavities of a burning- 
glaſs, they burn and couſume that they were wont. to nouriſh and 
quicken. Again, they have divers degrees in the force of agitation 3 | 
and as they have more or leſs, ſo they axe diſtinguiſhed 3 the indit- T 
ferent ſuffer themſelves to be taſted and digeſted, exprefling them- 
{elves by words and tears, the greater and more violent aſtonith the | 
foul, opprels it, and hinder the liberty of 'its ations. Care leves 
loquuntur, ingentes flupent. Light cares move the tongue, but great 
cauſe aftoniſhment and ſilence. TY | 
*, Secondly, in regard of the vice, diſorder, and juſtice that is in 
' Of their vice theſe paſſions, we may compare man to a Commonweal, and the 
and irregubart- fate of the ſoul to a ſtate-royal, wherein the Soveraign for the go- 
vernment of {o many people hath under-magiſtrates, unto whom 
tox the exexciſc of their charges, he gives Laws and m—_— IC- 
rving 
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ſerving unto himſelf the cenſuring of the greateſtand moſt impor- 
tant occurrents. Upon this order depeadeth the peace and pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate : aud contrariwiſe, if the Magiſtrates, which 
are as the middle ſort betwixt the Princesand the people, ſhall ſuffer 
themlſclves either to be deceived by facility, or corrupted by favour; 


and without reſpeCt cither of their Soveraign, or the Laws of him - 


eſtabliſhed, ſhall uſe their own authority in the execution of their 
affairs, they fill all with diſorder and confuſion. Even ſo in man, 
the underſtanding is the Soveraign, which hath under it a power 
eftirnative, and imaginative, as a Magiſtrate, both to take know- 
ledge, and to judge by the report of the ſenſes of all chings that 
ſhall be preſented, and to move our aftec&ions for the better execu- 
tion of the judgments thereof : for the condudq and direQion 
whereof in the exerciſe of its charge, the-Law and light of Nature 
was given unto it : and moreover, as help in all doubts,. it may 
have recourſe unto the counſel of the Superiour, and. Soveraign, 
the underſtanding, - And thus you ſee the. order of the happy ſtate 
thereof : but the unhappy is, when this power which is under the 
underſtanding, and above the ſenſcs, whercunto the firſt judgment 
of things appertaineth, ſuffercth it ſelf tor the moſt part to be cor- 


rupted and deceived, whereby it judgeth wrongfully and raſhly,, 


and afterwards manageth and moveth our affe@ions to ill purpote, 
and filleth us with much trouble aud unquictneſs. . That which mo- 
I:ſteth and corrupteth this power, are tirft the ſenſes, which com- 
prehend not the true and inward nature of. things, but onely the 
face and outward form, carrying unto the image of things, with 
ſome favourable commendation, and as it were a- fore judgment 


and prejudicate opinion of their qualitics, according as they hind : 
them pleating, and agreeable to their particular, and not- profita- - 
ble and neceffary .for the univerſal good of man: and ſecondly, 
the mixture of the falſe and: indiferent judgment of the vulgar . 
ſart. From theſe two falſe adviſements and . reports of the Sentes, : 


and vulgar ſort,. is formed in” the ſoul an inconliderate opinion 


which we conceive of- things, whether . good or ill, profitable or 


hurtful to be followed or eſchewed 3 which doubtle(s.is a very dam» 
gerous guide, and raſh miſtreſs: for it is no ſooner conceived, but 


Opinion, -- 


preſently without the committing of any thing to diſcourle.and un-. 
derſtanding, it poſlefleth it ſelf of our imagination, and as within - 


Citadel, holdeth the -Fort againſt right and reaſon, afterwards it 


delcendeth into our hearts, and remeveth our aficctions, __ 
is 
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lent motives: of hope, fear, heavineſs, pleaſure. Tobe brief, -it 

makes all the Fools, and the feditions of the ſoul, which are the 

tO arilc. | 

I will likewiſe declare the ſame thing, by another ſimilitude of 

military. policy. The Senſes are the Sentinels of the Sowl, watch- 

ing for the preſervation thereof, and meſſengers, or {couts to ſerve 

as miniſters, and inſtruments to the underſtanding, the ſoveraign 

part of the Sow. And for the better performance hereof, they have 

received power to apprehend the-things, to draw the forms, and to 

embrace and reje& them, according as they ſhall ſcem agreeable, or 

odious unto theirnature. Now in exerciſing their charge, they muſt 

be content to know, and to give knowledg to others of what doth 

pals, not enterpriſing to remove greater forces, leſt by that means 

they ,putallintoan ailarm and confuſion. As in an Army, the Sex- 

#inels many times by want of the watch-word, and knowledge-of 

the deſign and purpoſe of the Captain that commandeth, may be 

deceived, and take for their ſuccour, their enemies diſguiſed which 

come untothem; or for enemies, thoſe that come to ſuccour : So 

the Senſes, by not apprehending whatſoever is reaſon, are many 

times deceived by an appearance, and take that for a friend, which 

is our enemy. And when upon this thought and reſolution, not at- 

tending the commandment of reaſon, they go about to remove the 
power-concupiſcible and iraſcible, they raiſe a {edition and tumule 

12. our ſouls, during which time,reaſon is not heard, nor the under- 

ſtanding obeyed. . 

4. By this time we ſee .their regiments, :their ranks, their general 

The diftinftion Kinds and ſpecial. .Every paſſion is moved by the appearance and 
of the Paſſions opinion, either of what is good, or what is ill. If by that whichis 
— good, and that the ſoul fr ſo conſider of it, this motions 
and ſabje8. called love:it it be preſent and ſuch whereof the Soul in it ſelf taketh 
the concu- comfort, it is called pleaſure and joy : if it be to come, it is called 
Piſcible ſax. defire : If by that which is evil, it is hate : if preſent in our ſelves,it is 
ſorrow and grief : if in another, it is pity : it it be to come;it is fear. 

And theſe whicharile in us by the obje& of an apparent evil, which 

we abhor and fly from,deſcend more deeply into our hearts and ariſe 

with greater difficulty. And this is the firſt band of that ſeditious 

rout,which trouble the reſt and quiet of our fouls,that is,in the con- 
cupiſcible.part.: the effects whereof, notwithſtanding they are very 
dangerous, yet they are not ſo violent as thoſe that follow them: for 
thelc firſt motions formed in this part, by the objeRt which preſent. 


- 


of the Paſſions in particular. 
teth it ſelf, do pals incontinently into the iraſcible parts, that is to 
{ay, into that compaſs where the- foul ſeeketh the means to attain, 
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or avoid that which {cemeth unto it either good orill. And then Iathe Iraſci- 


even as a Wheel that is already ju motion,rceeiving another motion 
by a new force, turns with far greater ſpeed 3 ſothe Sol being al- 
ready moved by the hrlt apprehention, joyning a ſecond endeavour 
to the hiſt, carricth it (lt with tar more violcnce then before, and 
is ſtirred up by pathons more pujſſint and difficult to be tamed, 
inaſmuch as thcy arc doublud,and now coupled to the former, uni- 
ting themſclves,and backing the one the other by a mutual conſent: 
for the tixſt paſſions, which arc formed upon an objc& of an ap- 
pearing good, entering into contideration of mcans whereby to ob- 
tain i:,/iir up in us either hope or deſpair. They that are formed up- 
on an objed ot an evil to come, ttir up inus either tear,or the con- 
trary which is audacity ot a prefcnt cvil, choler and courage : 
which paſſions are ſiraugely violent, and wholly pervert the rca- 
ſon which they find alzeady thaken. Thus you ce the principa! 
winds from whence ariſe the tempetts of our Soxl, and the pit 
whereout they riſc,is nothing cl{c but the opinion (which common- 
ly is falſe, wandering, uncertain, contrary to Nature, verity, rcaton, 
ccrtainty ) that a man hath, that the things that preſent themiclves 
unto us, are either good or il : for havihg conceived them to be 
(\uch, weeither follow them, or with violence fly trom ther, And 
thele are our paſſions. : 


OF PASSIONS IN PARTICULAR. 
An Advertiſement. 
E will intreat of their natures, that we may thereby ſce 


their tollies, vanity, miſery, injultice, and that foulncſs 
that is in them, to the end we may know and learn how jultly to 


le five. 


hate them. The counſel that is given for the avoidance of them, is £ib..4. in th: 


in the books following. Theſe are the two parts of Phylick, to 
thew the malady, and to give the remedy. It remaineth therefore, 
that here we firlt ſpeak of all thoſe that reſpe&t the appearing 
good, which are Love and the kinds thereot, dclire, hope, deſpair, 
Joy 3 and afterwards all thoſe that reſpe&t the ill, which are many, 
choler, hattcd, envy; jealoukie, revenge, cruelty, fear, ſadneſs, com- 
paſſion _ 

G CHAP. 


virtue of Fo % 
titude and 
Temperance, 


The diftinFion 
of Love and 
compariſon. 


Lib. 3. 


f. 
The deſcription, 


Of Love in general. 


CHAP. XIX., 
Of Love in general. 


He firſt and chief miſtreſs of the paſſions is Love , which 
conliſteth of divers ſubje&s, and whereof there are divers ſorts 
and degrees. There are three principal kinds, unto which all the 
reſt are referred (we fpeak of the vicious and paſſionate Love, for 
of the virtuous, which is Amity, Charity, Dilection, we will (peak 
in the virtue of Juſtice) that is to ſay, Ambition or Pride, which is 
the Love of greatneſs and Honour 3 Covctoulſnels, the Love of Rich- 
5 3 and Voluptuous or Carnal Love. Behold there the three gulfs, 
and precipitate ſteps, from which, few there are that can detend 
themſelves : the three plagues and infe@ions of all that we have in 
hand, the mind, body and goods: the armories of thoſe three 
captain enemies of the health and quiet of mankind, the Devil, 
the fleſh, the World. Theſe are in truth three powers, the molt 
common aud univerſal paſſions : and therefore the Apoſtle hath 
divided into theſe three whatſoever is in the World ; @wicquid eft 
in mundo, eſt concupiſcentia oculorum, ant carnis, aut ſuperbia vite : 
All that is in the World, is the Inft of the Eyes, the concupiſcence of the 
fleſh, and the pride of life. Ambition, as more ſpiritual, 1o it 
is more high and noble then the others. Voluptuous Love, as 
more natural and univerſal ( for it is even in beaſts themſelves, 
where the reſt are not ) fo it is more violent, and leſs vicious: I 
{ay ſimply violent, for ſometimes ambition excels it, but this is 
ſome particular malady. Covetouſneſs of all the reſt is the lickeſt 
and moſt lottiſh, 


Of Ambit:on. 


He (which is a thirſt after honour and glory, a> 
nous and cxceſlive deſire of greatneſs ) is a ſweet plea- 
ſing paſſion, which dilſtilleth eafily into generous ſpirits, but is 
not without pain got- forth again. We think it is our duties 
to embrace what is good, and amongſt thoſe good things, we 
account of honour more then them all. See here the reaſon, 
why with all our ſtrength we run unto it. ' An ambitious man 

- will 


Of Ambition. 
will al be the firſt, he never looks backward, but till for- 
wardT6 thoſe that are before him: and it is a greater griefunto him 
to ſuffer one togo beyond him,then it is pleaſure unto him, to leave 


a thouſand behind him. Haber hoc vitinm omni ambitio, non reſpuit : Senect. 


All ambition hath this vice, not to look back, It is two-told : the one 
of glory and honour, the other of greatneſs and command : that is 
profitable to the World, and in fome ſence permitted, as ſhall be 
proved 3 this pernicious. 

The feed and root of ambition is natural in us. There is a pro- 
verb that faith, That Nature is content with a little : and another 
quite contrary 3 That Nature is never fatished, never content , but 
it ill defireth, hath a will to mount higher, and to inrich it elf, 
and it gocth not a flow pace neither, but with a looſe bridle,zt run- 
neth headlong to greatneſs aud glory. Natura nvſtra imperii eft 
avidas , & ad implendam cupiditatem freceps : We are naturally 
greedy of authority and empire, and run beadlong to the ſatisfying of 
or defires. And with ſuch torce and violence do fome -men run, 
that they break their own necks, as many great men have done, 
even at the dawning as it were, and upon the point of entrance 
and full fruition of that greatneſs which hath coſt them ſo dear. 
It is a natural and very powerful paſſion, and in the end it is the 
laſt that leaveth us : and therefore one calleth it, The ſhirt of the 


ſoul : becaulz ic is the laſt vice it putteth off Etiam ſapientibus Tacitus, 


cupido glorie noviſſima exuitur. The laſt vice which even the wiſe 
abandon is defire of glory. 
Ambition, as it is the greateſt and moſt powerful paſſion that 


is, ſo it is the moſt noble aud haughty,the force and puiſſance there- The force and 
of is ſhewed, in that it maſtereth and ſurmounteth all other #719457 there 


things : even the ſtrongelt of the World, yea all other paſſions ©" 
and affefions, even Love it ſelf, which ſeemeth neverthele(s to 
contend with it for the Primacy: As we may fce in all the 
great men. of the World, Alexander , Scipio, Pompey , and 
many other , who have couragioully refuſed to touch the molt 
beauriful Damſels , that were in their power, burning never- 
thelefs with ambition, yea that victory they have over Love, icrved 
their ambition, eſpecially in Ceſar , For never was there a man 
more given to amorous delights, even of all ſexes, and all forrs 
of people, witneſs ſo many exploits, both in Rome and in ſtrange 
Countries, nor more careful and curious in adorning his per- 


fon : yet ambition did always fo carry him, that tor his amorous 
G 2 pl- fires 


Of Ambition. 
pleaſures he never loſt an hour of time, which he might employ 
to the enlargment of his greatneſs, for ambition hath the {ove- 
reign place in him, and did fully poſſels him. We {ce on the 
other (ide, that in Marcxs Antonius and others, the force of Love 
hath made them to forget the care and condu@ of their affairs. But 
yet both of them being weighed in equal ballance, ambition car- 
rieth away the prizc.. They that hold that Love is the ſtronger, ſay 
that both the ſoul and the kody,the whole man,is poſſeſſed by it, yea 
that health it ({c1t dependeth thereupon. But contrariwile it {ccerncth 
that ambition is the {tronger, becaule it is altogether ſpiritual. And 
in 2s much as Love poſleſſcth the body, it 15 therctore the more 
weak, becaulc it is ſubject to faticty, and therefore capable of rc 
medics, both corporal, natural, and ſtrange, as experience ſhew- 
eth of many, who by divers means have allayed, yca quite cxtin- 
ouiſhed the torce and fury of this paſſion 3 but ambition is not ca- 
pable of ſatiety, yea 15 ſharpned by the fruition of that it dclircth, 
and there i3 no way to extinguiſh it, being altogether in the ſoul it 
{lf and in the reaſon. 

It doth likewiſc vanquiſh Love and robbeth it, not only of its- 


Is 
The care of life 021th and tranquillity ( tor glory and tranquillity are things that 


"Pp 
The Laws. 


6, 
Religion, 


cannot lodge together ) but alſo of its own proper lite, as Agrippins 
the mother of Nero doth plainly prove, who dcliring and conſulting 
with others to make her Son Emperour, aud underſtanding that it 
could not be done, but with the loſs of her own lite, ſhe antwereth, 
as if ambition it {elt had ſpoken it, Occidat modo imperet : Let me 
be ſlain, ſo be may reighs 

Thirdly, ambition cnforceth all the Laws, and conſcience it (lt ; 
the Learned have faid of ambicion, that it is.the part of every 
honeſt man always to obcy the Laws, cxccpt it be in a caſe of ſo- 
vereiguty for a Kingdom, which oncly deferveth a diſpenſation, 
being fo dainty a morſe], that it cannot but break a mans faſt; $; 
violandum eft jus, regnanti causa violandum oft, in ceteris pietatem 
colas. If man may at any time violate juſtice, it muſt be togaina 
Kingdom \, in the reſt obſerve Juſtice and Picty. 

It likewiſe trampleth under toot, and contemncth the re- 
verence and rc{pect of Religion, witnels Feroboam , Mahomet, 
who ncver took thought for Religion z but tolcratcd all Religions, 
lo he might reign: and all thoſe arch-hereticks who have 1i- 
ked better to be chief leaders in errour aud lies with a 
thouſand dilorders, then to be diſciples. of the truths 
there» 


of Ambition. 


Therefore faith the Apoſtle , They that ſuffer themſelves to be 
puffed up with this paſſion and affe@ion, make ſhipwrack, and 
wander from the faith, piercing themſelves through with many ſor- 


ITOWS 


To be ſhort, it offereth violence even to the Laws of Nature it 
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7. 


ſelf This hath been the cauſe of ſo many murders of Parents, in- 7, *"forceth 


ature. 


fants, brothers ; witneſs Abſalon, Abimelech, Athalias, Romulus, Sci 
King of the Perſians, who killed both his father and brother, Soly- 


mn the great Turk, his two brothers. So that nothing is able to 
reſiſt the torce of ambition, it beats all to the ground, 1o high and 
haughty is it. It lodgeth only in great minds, even in the Angels 
themlclves. 


Ambition is not the vice or paſſion of baſe companions, nor of 


common or {mall attempts, and daily enterpriſes : Renown and 


thole things that are ſimply and ſolely good and profitable, but 
thoſe that are rare, high, difficult, firange, and unuſual. Thar 
great thirſt after honour and reputation, that caſts down a may, 
and makes him a begger, and to duck and ſtoop toall ſorts of peo- 
ple, and by all means, yea the moſt abje&t, at what baſe price 
{oever, is vile aud diſhonourable : it is a ſhame and diſhonour {o 
to be honoured. A man muſt not be greedy of greater glory 
then he is capable of ; and to ſwell and to be puffed up for every 
good and profitable ation, is to ſhew his tail while he lifts up his 
head 


Ambition hath many and divers ways, and practiſed by divers 


9. 
means : there is ofle way ſtraight and open, ſuch as Alexander, Ce- 1t bath dreers 


- 


8. 
It i« a bfty 
glory doth not proſtitute it ſelf to ſo baſe a prize 3 it purſueth not PM 


ſar, Themiſtocles took ; there is another oblique and hidden, which 79 


II and Profeſſors of piety have taken, who g for- 
wards by going, backwards, go before others by going behind them, 
not unlike to Wier-drawers, who draw and go backward ; they 
would fain be glorious by contemningglory. And to fay the truth, 
there isa greater glory in refuſing and trampling glory under foot, 
then in the deſire and truition thereof, as Plato told Diogenes. And 
ambition is never better carried, better guided, then by wandering, 
and unuſual ways. 

Ambition is a folly and a vanity 3 for it jisas much as if a man 


ſhould run to catch the {moak, inſtead of the light, the ſhadow in- & is% 


ſtead of the body, to faften the contentment of his mind upon the 
opinion of the vulgar ſort, voluntarily to renounce his own libcr- 
\1 G 3 ty 


0: 
folh. 


Of Ambition. 
ty, to follow the paſſions of others, to enforce himſelf, todiſpleaſe 
himſelf, forthe pleaſure of the beholders 3 to let his own affe&ions 
depend upon the eycs of another 3 ſo far forth to love virtue as may 
be to the liking of the common ſort ; to do good, not for the love 
of good, but reputation. This is to be like unto veſlels when they are 
pierced, a man can draw nothing forth before he give them a vent. 

Ambition hath no limits, it is a gulf that hath neither brink 


I I. 
; R is inſatiable. nor bottom 3 it is that vacuity which the Philoſophers could never 


find in Nature 3 a fire which increaſeth by that nourithment that 
is given unto it. Wherein it truly payeth his matter : for ambition 
3s only juſt in this, that it ſafficeth tor his own puniſhment, and is 
executioner to it ſelf. The wheel of Ixiox is the motion of his de- 
fires, which turn and return up and down, never giving reſt unto 
his mind. 

They that will flatter ambition, ſay it isa ſervant or help unto 


12: 
The excuſes of yixtue, and a ſpur to beautiful aRions 3 for it quitteth a man of 
ambition vain. 11 other fins, and in the end, of himſelf too 3 and all for virtue : 


but it is ſo far from this, that it hideth ſometimes our vices 3 yet it 
takes not them away, but it covercth or rather hatcheth them for 
a time under the deceitful cinders of a malicious hypocriſfie, with 
hope to {et them on fire all together, when they have gotten autho- 
rity ſufficient to reign publickly and with impicty. Serpents loſe 
not their venom, though they be frozen with cold, nor an ambiti- 
ous man his vices, though with a cold difſimulation he cover them ; 
for when he is arrived to that pitch of height that he deſired, he 
then makes them feel what he is. And though ambition quit a 
man of all other vices, yet it never takcth away it ſelf. An ambi- 
tious man putteth himſelf forth to great and honourable aions, 
the profit whereof returneth to the publick good, but yet he is never 
the better man that performs them, becaule they are not the ations 
of virtue, but of paſhon 3 no, though that ſaying be often in his: 
mouth, We are not born for our ſelves, but for the Weal publick. 
The means men uſe tomount themſelves to high eſtate, and their 
carriages in their ſtates and charges, when they are arrived there- 
unto, do ſufficiently ſhew what men they are, and their own con» 
{ciences tell the moſt that follow that dance, that however the 
lick good be their outward colour, yet their own particular is that 
they intend. 

Particalar adviſcments and remedies again this evil you ſhall 


11d Lib. . Cap. 4 2» 
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Of Covetonſneſ? and Ber connter-paſſion» 


CHAP. XXx1I, 
Of Covetonſneſt and ber counter-paſſion- 
T O love and af riches-is Covetouſnels 3 not only the love 
and affeQion, bur alſo every over-curious care and' induſtry a- 
bout riches, yez their diſpenſions themſelves and liberty, with Arr 
and too-much attention procured, have a ſcent of Covetoulneſs ; tor 
they are not worthy anearneft care and attention. 


The defire of goods, and the pleaſure we take in poſſeſſing of 


them, is grounded only upon opinion. The immoderate delire to 
get riches is a-gangrene -in our ſoul, which with a venomous heat 
conſumeth our natural affeions, to the end it might fill .us with: 
virulent humours. So ſoon as it is lodged in our hearts, all-honeſt 
and-natural affection which we oweetther to our parents or friends, 
or ourſelves, vaniſheth away. All the reſt, in reſpe& of our profit 
{ccmeth nothing; yea we forget in the end, and contemnour ſelves, 
our bodies, our minds, for this tranſitory traſh, and'asour Proverb 
is, We ſell our horſe toget us hay. 
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YT. 
What it is. 


2. 
The force there- 
0 


Covetouſnels is the vile and baſe paſſion of valgar fools, who-,, i _ 
account: riches the principal good'of a marr, and: fear poverty: 4S miſery of cove. 
the greateſt evil: and not contenting; themſelves with neceſſary rouſneſs in fove 
means; whichare forbiddenno man, weighthatis good-in a Golds pvrate. 


{miths ballance, when Nature hath-taught- us'to-meafure it by the 
cll of neceſſity: For what greaterfolly can there be then- to adore 
that which Nature it {ef hath put underour-feet, and hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, as unworthy-tor be ten, yea rather to. b=: con- 
temned, and trampled under foot ? This is that that" the only*fin 
of man hath torn out: of the entrails of the earth, and* brought un- 
to light, to kill himſelf; Iz Incem propter que pugnaremus excnti- 
mus : nou erubcſcinus ſumma apu4d- nos baberi, que fuerunt ima ter+ 
rarum- We dig out the bowel of the carth, AY to light thoſe 
things for which we-woult fight , we are not aſhamed to-efteem thoſe 
things moſt highly, which are in the loweſt and nethermoſt parts of 
the earth, Nature ſcemeth, even mthe tirſt birth of gold, and womb 
trom-whence-it proceedeth; after a-{ort tohave preſaged* the miſe- 
ry of thoſe that are in love with it-: fort hath fo ordered the mat- 
ter, that-in thoſe Conntries where it groweth, there'grows with- it 
neither graſs, nor plant, nor other thing that-is worth any thing, 
as giving us to underſtand thereby, that in thoſeninds- where the: 
dehire of- this Metal groweth:, there cannot- remain ſor much as a 
4 ſpark 
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4+ 
The eontf?= |: 15, and to ſpend them prodigally 3 this is to refule the means 


wr 9 todo well, to put in pra@ice many virtues, and to flye that labour 


Of Covetouſneſ and her connter-paſſion. 


ſpark of true honour and virtue : for what thing can be more baſe, 
then for a man to degrade, and to make himſelf a ſervant, and a 
ſlave to that, which ſhould be ſubje& unto him ? Apud ſapientens 
divitie ſunt in ſervitute, apud ſtultum in imperio- Riches ſerve 
wiſe men, but command 8 fool. For a covetous man ſerves his riches, 
not they him 3 and he is faid to have goods as he hath a fever, which 
holdeth and tyrannizeth over a man, not he over it. What thing 
more vile then to love that which is not good ? neither can make a 
good man 3 yea is common, and in the poſſeſſion of the moſt wicked 
of the world, which many times pervert good manners, but never 
- amend them ? Without which ſo many wiſe men have made them- 
ſclves happy, and by which many wicked men have come to a wick- 
cd end. To be brief, what thing more miſerable then to bind the 
living unto the dead, as Mezentixs did, to the end their death might 
be languiſhing and the more cruel; to tye the ſpirit to. the excre- 
ment aud ſcum of the carth 3 to pierce through his own ſoul with a 
thouſand torments, which this amorous paſlion of riches brings 
with it 3 and to entangle himſelf with the tics and cords of this 
malignant thing, as the Scripture calleth them, which doth likewiſe 
term them thorns, and thieves which ſteal away the heart of man, 
ſnares of the Devil, idolatry, and the root of all evil. And truly he 
that ſhall ſee the O_ of thoſe enviesand moleſtations which 
riches ingender within the heart of man, as their proper thunder- 
bolt and lightning, they would be more hated then they arc now 
loved. Defient inopie multa, avaritie omnia : in nullum avaris bo- 
nu eſt, in ſe peſſimus. Poverty wanteth many things, but covetouſneſs 
all \ a covetous man is good to none, and worſt of all to bimſelf. 
There is another contrary paſſion to this, and vicious, To hate 


which is far greater in the true command and uſe of riches, then 
in not having them at all 3 to govern himſelf bttter in abundance 
then in poverty. In this there is but one kind of virtue, which is, 
not to faint in ecurage, but to continue firm and conſtant. In abun- 
dance there are many, Temperance, Moderation, Liberality, Dili- 
gence, Prudence, and ſo forth. There, more is not expreſled, but 
that he look to himſelf : here, that he attend firſt himſelf, and. then 
the good of others. He that is ſpoiled of his goods, hath the more 
liberty to attend the more weighty affairs of the ſpirit ; and for this 
ule many, both Philoſophers and Chriſtians, out of the great- 
/ neſs 


/ 


| Of carnal Lowe. 
neſs of their courage, have-put-it in practice. He doth likewiſe 
diſcharge himſelf of many duties aud difficulties that are required in 
the good and-honeft government of our riches in their acquiſition, 
conſcrvation, diſtribution, uſe and imployment : bat he that quit- 
teth himſelt of his riches, for this reaſon, flyeth the labour and buſi- 
neſs that belongs unto them 3 and quite contrary, doth it not out 
of courage, but cowardize : and a ran may tell him, that he ſhakes 
+ off his riches, not becauſe they are not profitable , but. becauſe he 
knoweth not how to make uſe of them, how to uſe them.. And not 
to be able to cndure riches, is rather weakneſs of mind, then wiſ- 
dom, (aith Seneca» 


CHAP. XXxIL 
Of carnal Love. 


. (= loveis a Fever and furious paſſion, and very dangerous 


77 


unto him that ſuffereth himſelf to be carried by it : For what Þ i firong, n4+ 


becomes of him? He is no more himſelf 3 his body endureth = 


thouſand labours in the ſearch of his pleafurez his mind a thouſand 
hells to fatisfic his deſires 3 and dehire it {elf increafing, grows into 
fury. As it is natural, ſo it is violent and common to all, and there- 
fore in the action thereof it equalleth and coupleth fools and wile 
men, men and beaſts together. It maketh all the wiſdom, reſolu- 
tion, contemplation, hs. operation of the ſoul beaſtly and brutiſh. 
Hereby, as likewiſe by ſleep, Alexander knew himlclt to be a mortal 
man, becauſe both theſe ſuppreſs the faculties of the ſoul. 
Philoſophy ſpeaketh freely of all things, that it may the better 


find out their cauſes, governand judge of them 3 ſo doth Divinity, wzy 
which is yet more chaſte and more ſtrait. And why not, ſince that ows. 


all chings beloug unto the juriſdiction and knowledge thercof ? 
The Sun ſhines on the dunghil, and is neither infected, nor an- 
noyed therewith. To be ottended with words, is a token either of 
great weakneſs, or {ame touch or guilt of the ſame malady. Thus 
much be ſpoken for that which followeth, or the like, if it ſhall hap- 

Nature on the one fide with violence thruſteth us forward 
unto this ation 3 all the motion of the world reſolyeth and yicld- 
eth to this copulation of the male and female : on. the other ſide. 
it cauſeth us to accuſe, to hide our ſelves, to bluſh for ſhame, as 
if it were a thing ignomjnious and dithoncſt, We call it _”" 


gnominge 


WW 


”F ; Df carnal Tove. 
ful a@; and- the parts that ſerve thereunto, our ſhametul parts. But 
why ſhameful, lince natural, ( and keeping it (elf within its own 
bounds) juſt, lawful, and neceflary ? Yea, why arc beaſts. exern- 
pted. from this ſhatne?: It is becauſe the: countenance ſroms: fout 
and deformed, Why foul, fince: natural > In crying, laughing, 
champing, gaping, the vilage is, more diſtorted 3 Is it to. the eud. 
it may ſerve as a bridle and a ſtay to ſuch a kind of violence > Why 
then doth Nature cauſe ſuch a violence ? Or contrariwiſe: I it be« 
cauſe ſhame ſervethas a ſpus, and as ſulphur z or that the- inſtru- 
ments thereof move without our conſent , yea againſt our wills:> 
By this rcaſon beaſts likewiſe ſhould be baſhful , and many other 
things move of themſelves in us, without our conſent, which arc 
neither vicious nor ſhameful : not only inward and hidden ( as the 
pulſe and motion of the heart, arteries, lungs, the inſtruments and 
parts that ſerve the appetite of cating, drinking, diſcharging the 
brain, the belly, and their ſhuttings and openings, are beſides, nay, 
many times againſt our wills : witnels. thoſe ſneefings, yawnings, 
tears, hoquets, and fluxions, that are not in our own pewer, and 
this of the body : the ſpirit forgetteth, remcmbreth, believeth, 
misbelieveth, and the will it ſelf, ( which many times willeth that 
which we would it willed not ): but outward. and apparent : the 
vifage bluſheth, waxeth pale, wan, the body groweth tat, lean, the 
hair turneth gray, black, white, grows, ſtands on end, without and 
againſt our conſent. Is it that hereby the poverty. and weakneſs of 
man may be the more truly ſhewed ? that: is as well ſeen in. our 
cating and drinking, our griefs, wearincls, the disburdening of our 
bodics, death, whereof a-man is not athamed, Whatſocver. the 
reaſon be, thea&jon in itſelf, and- by nature is no way:ſhameful, it 
is-truly naturat 3 '{6 is not-ſhame : witnels the beaſts. Why ſay. I 
beaſts ?* The nature of man, faith Divinity, maintaining, it (elf. in 
its firſt original ſtate, had never known what ſhame was, as now 
it doth ; for from whence cometh ſhame, but from weakneſs, and 
weakne(s but from lin, there being-nothing in Nature of it felt 
ſhameful? The cauſe then of chis ſhame-not- being in.Nature, we 
muſt ſeek it elſewhere.  It-is therefore artificial It is an invention 
forged in the cloſet of Ven, to give the greater price ta the bf 
ne{s, and'to cnkindle the detire thereof the- more. This. is with a 
little water .to make the tire burn-the clearer, as Smiths ule: to do, 
to enflame the defite toſee what its, that'is hidden 3 to hear and 


know what it is that is muttered- and whiſpered. For'to NY 
6 things 


—_— 


Deſres, Conthpiſcence. 
thing s darkly, as if they were myſteries, and with reſpect and tharrt, 
giveth taſteand eftimation unto them. Contzariwiſe, a looſe, frer 
»nd permiſſion and commodity, derogateth from the worth» 
and caketh away thetrue reliſh and delight thereof. | 

This a&ion then it {<lf, and fimply taken, is neither. ſhameful hor 3 
vicious, ſince it is natural and corporal, no more then other the in what ſenſe 
like ations are : yea, if it be well ordered, it-is juſt, profitable, ne- **%- 
ceflary at the leaſt, as it is to cat and drink. But that which doth 
ſo much diſcredit it, is, that moderation is ſeldom kept therein, and 
that to attain thereunto, we make great ſtirs, and many titncs uſe 
bad means, whereby it draweth after it, it it go uot before, mary 
evils, all worſe then the a&tion it {elf. The charge riſeth above 
the principal, and this is to hſh (as it is ſaid) with threds of gold 
and purple. And all this is purely humane. Beaſts that follow 
fimply nature, are quit from all theſe troubles. But the art of man 
on the one ſide {ets a {trait guard about it , planteth- at the gate 
ſhame to give it reliſh : on the other fide ( O the coufening of 
men ! ) it inflameth and ſharpneth the deſire, it deviſeth, remo- 
veth, troubleth, turneth all topſie-turvy to attain unto it, ( witneſs 
Poetry, which ſporteth not it {elf in any thing, {ſo-much as in this 
ſubjeQ) and findeth every entrance unto it to be better, then by the 
gate, and the lawful way, and followeth every wandering way, ra* 
ther then the common way of marriage. 


CHAP. XXxXIIIL, 
Deſires, Concupiſcence. 


"ma ariſe not ſo many billows and waves in the Sea, as defires T. 
in the heart of man : it is a bottomleſs depth, it is infinite, 75* bettomleſs 
diverſe, inconſtant, confuſed, and irrefolute z yea, many times hor» depth of defire: 
_— and deteſtable, but ordinarily vain, and ridiculous in its own 

clires. 

But firſt it ſhall not be amiſs to diſtinguiſh them. Some are 2- _ 
natural, and they arc juft and lawful : they are likewiſe in beaſts, 79% diftindi- 
they have their limits and bounds, a man may ſee the end of them 3 y,eur at neceſ- 
and living according to thoſe, there is no mana begger. Of theſe ſary, lib.2. c.6: 
ſhall be ſpoken hereafter more at large : for ( to fay the truth ) Net naturdd. 
theſe are not paſſions. Others are beſides nature, proceeding from 
our opinions and phantaſie, artificial, fiiperfluous, which we may, 
for diſtinRion ſake, «call concupilcences or laſts. Theſe are = 

us 


Seneca, 


Hope, Deſpair. 
humane 3 beaſts know not what they axe, only may is immoderate 
in his appetites: theſe are without limits, without end , and are 
nought cl{c but confulion. Deſideria nateralia finita ſunt, ex falſe 
Dinione naſcentia, ubi deſinant non habent. Nullus enim terminus 
alſo eft : via ewnti aliquid extremum eft, error -immenſus eft. Nat u- 
ral defires have their bounds, but thoſe which grow of a falſe opinion are 
without end : For in that which is falſe, there is no limit : be that 
travelleth in his right way, comes to an end of bis journey > but he that 
3s out of his way, knows not whither he wanders. Aud therefore li- 
ving according to theſe 3 there is no man can be rich and contented. 
Of theſe it is properly that we have ſpoken iu the beginning of this 
Chapter, and that we farther intend in this matter of the paſſions : 
It is for theſe that a man ſweats, and travels, Ad ſuperve:us ſuds- 
tur, that a man journeycth by Sea and by Land, gocth to War, kills 
himſelf, drowns, betrays, loſcth himſelt : and therefore it was well 
aid, That concupiſcence is the root of all evil. Now it falleth 
out many times (ajuſt puniſhment) that when 2 man ſeeketh how 
to ſatishe his deſires, arid to glut himſelf with the goods and plea- 
ſures of Fortune, he leſeth and. is deprived of thoſe of Nature : and 
therefore Diogenes having retuled that money that Alexander offered 
him, deſired him to give him that he had taken trom him, to go out 
of the Sun. | 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Hope, Deſpair. 


Ur deſircs and concupiſcences gather heat , and redouble their 

force; by hope, which inflanieth with-the ſoft and gentle air 
thereof our foolith. defires, kindleth in. our minds a tire , from 
whence ariſeth a thick ſmoak, which blindeth our underſtanding, 
carricth with it our thoughts, holds them hanging in the clouds, 
makes us dream waking, So long as our hopes endure, our defies 
endure with them. It is a play-game, wherewith Nature buficth 
our minds. Contrariwiſe, when deſpair is once lodged ncar us, it 
tormenteth our ſouls in ſuch a ſort, with an opinion of ucycr ob- 
raining that we gefire, that all buſineſs belides mult yield- unto 
it: And for the love of that which we think never to obtain, we 
lole even the reſt! of  whatloever we poſlels. This paſlion is. like 
ynto little children, who to be xevenged of him that hath taken one 
of their play-games txom theny, cali:the reſt ito the ties. It is au» 
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Of Choler. 


gry with himſelf, and requireth of it ſelf the puniſhment of its own 
folly and infclicity. After thoſe paſſions that reſpe& the apparenc 
good, come we to thole that reſpe@ the evil. 


CHAP. XX V. 
Of Chboler. 


Holer is a fooliſh paſſion, which puttcth us wholly out of our 


#1 


(elves, and with ſ{ceking the means to withſtand and beat back 7 deſcription 


the evil which it threatneth us, or hath already procured us,mak<th 
the blood to boil in our hearts, and ftirreth, up furious vapours in 
our {pirits, which blind us and caſt us headlong to whatſoever may 
{atishe the delire which we have of revenge : It 1s a ſhort tury, a 
way to madneſs : by the prompt and ready impetuolity and vio- 
knce thereof, it carricth and ſurmonteth all paſſions. Repen- 
tina & vis univerſa ejis eft : Sudden and violent is the force there- 
OF + 

4 The cauſes that diſpoſe and move unto choler, are firſt, Weak- 


nels of ſpirit, as we {ce by experience in Women, old nicn, intants, The cauſe 


ſick men, who are commonly more cholerick then others. Invali- 
dum omne natur: querulum eft : All weak, things are full of com- 
plaint- A man decciveth himſclt, to think that there is courage 
where theres violence : violent motions are like theendeavours ot 
children and old men, who run when they think to go : tor there is 
nothing more weak then an immoderate motion, and a great im- 
becillity is it in a man tobe cholerick. Secondly, the malady oi the 
mind, whereby it is made over-tender to bear blows, as the ulce- 
rate parts of the body, where the ſound being intereſſed therein, 
are aſtoniſhed and wounded with light matters. Nuſquam ſine 
querela egra tanguntur : Sore things are never touched without 
a_ The loſs of a penny, or the omiſſion of gain puts into 
cholera covetous manz a laughter or glance of his wite, ſtirs this pal- 
lion in a jealous man. Thirdly, luſt, vain niccnels, f{elt-'ove, which 
makes a man anxious and angry, puts him into cholcr tor the lcalt 
cauſe that may be. Nulla res magys iracundiam alit, quam luxuria : 
Nothing doth more nouriſn enger then luxury. This love of trifles, ot 
a glaſs, a dog, a bird, is a kind of tolly that troubleth us much, aud 
ſtirs up this cholerick paſſion in us. Fourth!ly,tco much curiolitys 944 
mmis inquirit, ſeipſum inquictat; He that ſearchethb too much, Gif. niet- 
&h himſelf. This 1s to. {cck occaſions, and out of tac lightuels. of 
the 


thereof, 


I. 
The ſigns» 


4. 
Toe effes. 


Of Choler. 
the heart fo caſt:a man into choler, not attending any cauſe thereof 
Sepe ad nos ira venit, ſepins nos ad illam: anger often cometh unto us, 
we ofiner to it« Fifthly, hghtneſs in believing what comes hult to the 
car. But the principal and former caulc is, an opinion of contempt 
and mil-uſage, either by word, deed, countenance. Thele are the 
reaſons whereby we pretend to jiſtific our choler. 

The ſigns and ſymptoms are very manifeſt, and more then of 
any Other paſſion 3 and ſo ſtrange, that they alter and change the 
whole eſtate of man, they ene ab and distigure him. Ve fit dif- 
ficile utrum magys deteſtabile vitium, ant def orme : $0 that it is dif- 
ficult to know, whether it be a more deteſtable or deformed vice. Some 
of them are outward, the face red and deformed, the eyes tiery, the 
looks furious, the car deaf, the mouth foaming, the heart panting, 
the pulſe beating, the veins ſwollen, the tongue ſtammering, the 
teeth gnaſhing, the voice loud and hoarſe, the ſpeech impertc, 
and to be breet, it puts the whole body into a fire and fever. Some 
have broken their veins, ſuppreſt their urine, whereby preſent death 
hath inſued. What then can the eſtate of the ſpirit be within, 
when it cauſcth ſo great a diſorder without ? Choler at the tilt 
blow drivcth away and banitheth reaſon and judgment , to the 
end it may wholly poſſeſs the place 3 afterwards it fills all with fire, 
and (moak , darkneſs, and noiſe 3 like unto him that puts the 
Maſter out of the houſe, and then ſets fire and burns himlelf alive 
within; orlike unto a ſhip, that hath neither ſtern nor Pilot, nor 
{ails, nor oars, which commits its fortune to the mercy of the waves, 
winds, and tempetts, in the midft ofa furious ſea. 

The effc&ts thereot are great, many times miſerable and lamen- 
table. Choler firſt enforceth us to injuſtice, for it is kindled and 
ſharpned by a juſt oppolition, and by the knowledge that a man 
hath of the litrle reaſon he-hath to be angry. He that is moved 
to anger, upon a falle occaſion, it a man yield him any good reaſon * 
why he ſhould not be angry, he is preſently more inceufed, even 
againſt the truth and innocence it (elf : Pertinaciores nos facit inj- 
quitys ire > quaſi argumentum ſit juſte iraſcendi , graviter iraſei. 
The iniquity of anger doth makg us more ſtubborn; as if it were an 
argument and proof of juſt anger, to be grievonſly angry. The cxam- 
ple of Piſo is very notable,” and proves this true, who excelling 
otherwiſe in virtue ( the hiſtory is very well known ) being moved 
to choler, did unjuſtly put three to death, and by a ſubtile occafion 
cauled them to be found guilty, onely becauſe they acquitted one 


as 


Of Choler. 
as unguilty, whom he by his former ſentence had condemned. It is 
likewiſe ſharpned by lilence and cold replies, as gathering thercby 
that it proceedeth out of a coutempt both of him and his choler 3 
which is proper unto Women, who many times are angry, to the 
end they may ſtir up that paſliou in another, and increale theis 
choler even to fury, when they lee that a man vouchſateth not to 
nouriſh that humour in them, by chiding with them. So that Cho- 
ler ſheweth it ſelf to be more ſavage than a beaſt, ſince neither by 
defence or excuſe, nor by ſilence and patience without defence, it 
will not be won or pacitied. The injuſtice thereot is likewiſe in 
this, that it will be both a judge and a party, that it will that all 
take part with it, and grows to dehiance with as many as will ſeem 
to contradi& it. Secondly, foraſmuch as it is inconliderate and 
heady, it caſteth us headlong into great miſchicfs, aud ſometimes 
even into thole which we mutt flic, and do wiſh and would wil- 
lingly procure another man. Dat panas dum exigit, It is puniſhed 
while it puniſheth, or far worle. The paſſion is fhitly comparcd to 
great ruines, which burſt themſelves jn pieccs upon that which they 
tall, it purſueth with ſuch violence the 31] of another, that it heeds 
not the avoiding of its own, it intrappeth and intangleth us, makes 
us to ſpeak and to do things ſhameful, uncomely, unworthy our 
ſelves. Laſtly, it carrieth us ſo beyond our ſelves, that it makes us 
to do things ſcandalous, dangerous, and irrevocable , murders, 
poiſonings, treaſons, whereby follow great and too late repentan- 
ces3z witneſs Alexander the Great after he had ſlain Clytzs : and 
therefore Pythagoras was wont to lay, that the end of Choler was the 
beginning of repentance. , 

This paſſion feeds upon it ſelf, flattereth and tickleth jt (elf, 
with a perſwafion that it hath reaſon, that it is juſt, exculing it {elf 
upon the malice and indifcretion of another 3 but the injultice of 
another cannot make that juſt, nor the lofs that we receive by ano- 
ther make that protitable unt us: it is too raſh and inconlidcrate 
to do any thing that is good, it would cure an evil with an evil; 
for to yield the correction of an offence to Chvler, is to corre a 
vice by it ſelf. Reafon which ſhould'have the command over us, 
nceds no ſuch officers as of thcir own heads execute Laws, not at- 
tending her ordinance 3 the would have all things done according, 
to-nature by mealure, and therctore violence doth no ways bchi it. 
But what, ſhall virtue ee the infolency of vice and not be angry 
withit ? fhall the liberty thereof b. ſo bridled as not to darc ro 

, be 


Hatred. 


be moved againſt the wicked ? virtue deſires no indecent liberty, 
it needs not turn its own ſtrength againſt it ſelf, nor that the 
wickedneſs of another ſhould trouble it : a wife man mult as well 
bear the vices of a wicked man without choler, as his proſperity 
without envy. He muſt endure the indiſcretions of raſh and in- 
conliderate men, with the ſelf-ſame patience that Phyſicians do the 
injurics of mad men. There is no greater wildom, nor more pro- 
fitable in the World, then toendure the folly of another, for other- 
wiſe by not ſuffering it with patience, we make it our own. That 
which hath heretofore been ſpoken touching Choler, may likewilc 
be ſpoken of thele paſſions following, hatred, envy, revenge, which 
are made or formed Cholers. 

Particular adviſcments and remedies againſt this evil, are Lib. 3+ 
Caps 3le 

CHAP. XXxXVL 


Hatred- 


Atrcd is a ſtranger, which ſtrangely and without reaſon trou- 
4 bleth us: and to fay the truth, what is there in the World 

that tormentcth us more ? By this paſſion we put our ſelves into the 
power of him that we hate, toaſflict and vex us 3 the hght of him 
moveth our ſenſes, the remembrance ftirreth our ſpirits both wak- 
ing and ſlecping 3 yea, we never preſent him to our memories, 
but with deſpight and gnaſhing of teeth, which puts us betides our 
ſelves, and tcars our own hearts; whereby we luffer in our ſelves, 
the puniſhment of that evil we wiſh- unto another. He which 
batcth, is the patient 3 he that is hated, the agent : contrary to the 
{ound of the words, the hater is in torment, the hated in caſc. But 
what do we hate? Men, or thcjr matters and affairs? Doubtleſs 
we hate nothing that we ſhould : for if there be any thing to be 
hated in this World, it is hate it (elf, and ſuch like paſſtons, contra- 
ry to that which ſhould command in us. | 

Particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this evil, are Libs 
J- CaÞ* 32» 

CHAP. XXVII. 


' Envy. 


| Te is a couſin-german to Hatred 3 a miſerablepaſſion, and 
- outragious beaſt, which in torment excelleth hell it felf. It is a 
dclie of that good that another poſſeſſeth, which yn our 

cart, 


| Jealonſis. | 85 - 
heart, and tumeth the good of another man tour own hurt. Buit 
how ſhould it torment-us, fince it isas well againſt that which is 
ill, as that which is good? Whileſt an envious man looketh ob- 
liquely upon the goods of another-man, he loſtth what is good in 
himſelf, or at leaſtwiſe takes no delight in it. 
Particular adviſementsand remedies againſt this evil, are Lib. 3- 


Cape 33+ 
CHAP. XXVIIL 
Fealowfie. 


Ealouſie is a paſſion like almoſt both in Nature and cffe& unto : 
Envy, but that it ſeemeth that Envy conſidereth not what is What it is. 
good, but in as much as it is in the poſſeſhon of another man, and 
that we deſire it for ourſelves3 and Jealouſie concerneth our own 
proper good, whereof we fear another doth partake. 

Jealouſte is a weak maladie of the ſoul,ablurd, vain, terrible, and ,, 
tyrannical, it inſinuateth it felf under the title of amity, but after The weakneſs. 
it hath gotten poſſcſſion, upon the ſelf-fame foundation of love 
and good will, it buildethan everlaſting hate. Virtue, health, me- 
rit, reputation, are the incendiarics of this rage, or zather the fucl 
unts this fury. 

It is likewiſe the Gall that corrupteth all the Hony of our life: 3. 
it is commonly _ with the 1weetsſt and pleaſanteſt ations, T3e venom 
which it maketh ſo ſharp and fowre, as nothing more : it changeth theroefe 
love into hate, reſpect into diſdain, aſſurance into diffidence: it in= -» 
gendretha pernicious curioſity and defire in a man toclear himſelf 
of that evil, which being paſt remedy, by coo much ſtirring ſtinketh 
the more: For what doth he but publiſh, put out of all doubt, bring 
into the light, ſound wich a trumpet his own ſhame and miſery, and 
the dithonour of his own children ? 

Particular conkderations and remedies againſt thisevil, are Ljb.3. 


Cape 35 
CAAP. XXI% 
Revenges 


He defire of revenge is firſt a cowardly and effeminate paſſi- * 

on proceeding from a bale, *weak,/ and abjet mind, which A cowardh 
experience telleth us to be true 3 for we commonly fee the weakeſt p<ſion. 

H minds 


4 
Dangerous. 


FEVER 


, way taſte or conceit his revenge. . Iu.true revenge there nfo $ 


Revenge,” 


minds the moſi- malitions and revengeful, 2s women and children. * 


The valiant and generous mind doth little feel this paſſion, but con« 


temneth and diſdaineth it, either becaule the- injury toucheth him 
not, or becauſe -he that offereth the injury-toucheth him not, or - 
becauſe he that offereth the injury is not worthy his revenge, as not 
daigning ſo far to debaſe himlelf: Indignus Ceſaris tra, Unworthy the 
anger of Ceſar. The hail, thunder, and temp-ſts, and thole feartul 


motions that are in the air, do neither trouble nor touch the ſuperi- 

ourcelcſtial bodics, but only the weak and inferiour ; and even {0 

the indiſcretions and childiſh brawls of fools wound not great and 

high minds. All the great men of the world, Alexander, Ceſar, Epa- 

minondy, Scipio have'becn ſo far from revenge, that quite comra-- 
ry they have done good unto their enemies. 


Secondly, it is a boyling and biting paſſion, and like a worm it 
gnaweth the hearts of thoſe that are inte&ted with it, it moleftcth. 


them by day, and by night keeps them awake. - 


It is ikewiſe full of injuſtice,; for it torm2nteth the innocent, and * 
addethafflition. lt is to make the party offending, to feel that evil 
and puniſhment, which the deſire of revenge giveth to a mans heart; - 


and the party offended goes to lay on the burthen, as if he had not 


already hurt enough by the injury received, in ſuch ſort, that many £. 
times and ordinarily, whileft he tormenteth himlelf ro ſeek means | 


of revenge, he that hath committed* the offence laughs and makes ' 


himſelf merry with it. But-it is alſo far more unjuſt in the means of 
the execution, which many times-is wrought by treaſons and villa- 
nous praQices. 

Laſtly, the execution-is not only- painful, but dangerous too 3 


for-experience telleth us,. that he that {ceks to be revenged dothnot 


that which he would, and what his blow intendeth, but common- 


ly that which he would not, comes to paſs, and-thinking to put 


out the eye of his enemy, he putteth out both his own. The 


fear of juſtice tormenteth him, and the care to hide thoſe that love” 


him, 


—_ Again, to kill and to niake an end of tis enemy, is not revenge, -- 
Te bilh;is not to but nicer cruelty, which proceedeth from cowardlineſs and fear. 
To be revenged, is to beat his enemy, to make him ſtoop, not to * 


kill him 3 for by killing he feels not the power of his wrath, which 


35 the end of revenge. And-this is the reaſon why a man carey not- - 


to be.-revenged upon a dog or a beaſt , becauſe he cau no 


oB 


, 
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kind of pleaſure and--delight-in the revenger : and he upon whom 
he is revenged, muſt feel the weight of his diſpleaſure, tuffer pain, 
and-repent him of the cauſe, which.being kild he cannot doy yea, 
he is rather freed thereby. from all miſery z and contrariwilc, he that 
is the revenger, endureth many times that torment and fear-which 
he wiſheth to his enemy. - To kill then is a token of cowardlinefs 
and fear, leſt his enemy feeling the force of his revenge, ſhauld live 
to requite him with the like z which though it makean end of the 
quarrel, yet it woundeth his reputation it isa trick of precaution, 
and not of courage: and is the way to proceed ſafely, but not 
honourably. @wi occidit longe, non wlciſcitur, 'nec gloriam aſſequi- 
txr : He that killeth afar off, doth neither revenge, nor obtain renown. 
Particular adviſcments aud remedies againſt this evil, are Lib. 3» 


_Cap-34* 
' C HAP. . XXX» 
. Cruelty, 


(= is 2 villanous and deteſtable vice, and agaiaſt Nature, 
and therefore it is likewiſe called inhuumanity. It proccedeth 
from weakneſs3 Omnis ex infirmitate: feritas eb: All cruelty pro- 
ceedeth of infirmity. And it is the daughtex of cowardlinels: tor a 
-valorous man doth always exerciſe his ſtrength againſt a reſiſting 
enemy, whom he hath no ſooner at his mercy, but he is ſatisfied, 
Romana virtw, parcere ſubjetts, debellare ſuperbos : The Roman 
virtue, was to ſpare the humble, and ſubdue the proud. Foraſmuch 
therefore as cowardly weakneſs cannot be of this rank, to the end 
it may yet get the name of Valour, it makes blou 1 and maſſacres 
the proof thereof, Murders in victories are commonly executed by 
common people, and the officers of the baggage. Tyrants are 
bloudy, becauſe they fear, not knowing how to ſecure thernlelves, 
but by rooting out thoſe that may offend them and therefore they 


exerciſe their cruelty againſt all, even women too, bec1uſe they fear * 


all ; Cuntls ferit, dum cunila timet : He ſtrikgs all, becauſe be fears 
all. Cowatdly dogs bite and tear with their teeth , within the 
houſe, the skins ot thoſe wild beaſts, which in the open held they 
durſt not look upon. What make civil wars ſo cruel, but thact tic 
wherewith the comman people are led and linked, who like dogs 

that are backt by their maſter, back _ another? the Emperour 
4 2 Mau- 


. 87: 


Sadneſs, or htavineſt of heart. 
Manritis being told that one Phocas: a ſouldier ſhould kill hin, 
enquired what he was, and of what Nature and condition; being 
told by his ſon-in-law Philip; that he was a baſe coward ; Why. 
then, ſaith he, no marvel if he be a murderer and cruel.. It proceed» 
eth likewiſe from the inward malignity of the ſoul, which feed- 

 ethand delighteth it ſelf with the. hurt of another. Monſters like. 


Calighlas 


83 


CHAP. XXXxL 
Sadneſs, or beavineſs of. beart« 


Adnefſs, is a languiſhing feebleneſs of che ſpirit, and a kind of 
The deſcription, diſcouragement ingendred - ny opinion that we have of the. 
greatneſs of thoſe evils that a{flict:us.. It is a. dangerous enemy to- 
our reſt, which preſently, weakneth and quelleth our. ſouls, if- we 
take not good heed, and taketh from us the uſe of reaſon and dif-- 
courſe, and the means whereby to provide for our affairs, and with 
time it ruſtcth and fenoweth the ſoul, it corrupteth the whole man, 
brings his virtues aſleep, even then when he hath moſt need to keep 
them awaked,to withſtand that evil which opprefſeth them : but we 
muſt diſcover the foulneſs and folly, the pernicious effects, yea,- the. 
injuſtice that is in this cowardly, baſe, and feeble paſſion, to the end - 
we may learn with all our might to fly and avoid it, as moſt un- 
worthy the wiſeſt men, according to the doctrine of the Stoicks 
which is not ſo cafy to be done, becauſe it exculeth and covereth it 
{If with many beautiful colours of Nature, Piety, Goodneſs, yea, 
the greateſt part of the world it draws to honour: and tavour it, | 
making it an ornament to wiſdom, virtue, conſcience. . 
2: Firſt then, it isſo far from being natural ( as it would make 
Net navural. hen believe ) that it is formal, and anenemy to Nature, as may ca- 
- fly be proved. Touching ceremonious ſorrows, and publick moumn- 
a ings, ſo much affected and praQtiſed in former times, and likewiſe . 
at this preſent (my meaning is not to touch the honeſty and mode- 
ration of obſequics and funcrals, nor that ſorrow that belongs to - 
piety and religion) -what greater impeſture or deceitful coulcnage 
can there be in any thing beſides ? -How many feigned and artificial 
counterfeit conſenages are there, with no ſmall coft and charges, 
both in thoſe whom it concerneth, the authors of the ſport, and. 
thoſe whoſe offices they make ule of in that butincls ? For w_—_ the 
ct. 


. 


| Sadneſs, or heavinieſs of heart. * 
better eredit to their juggling tricks, they hire people to lament 
and to ſend up their ſhreekings, cries, and lamentations, which all 
men know to be feigned and extorted for mosy, tears that are not 
ſhed but-to be ſeen, and ſo ſoon as they are out of ſight, arc dricd 
up : where is it that Nature hath taught us this? Nay, what is there 
that Nature doth-more abhor and condemn ? It is a tyrannical, 
falſe and vulgar opinion (the worſt, as hath been ſaid, almoſt of all 
the paſſions ) -that teacheth us to weep, and lament in ſuch a cale. 
And if a man cannot hind occaſion of tears and an heavy counte- 
nance in himſelf,he muſt bny it at a dear price in another,in ſuch ſort 
that to ſatisfic this opinion, he mult enter intoa great charge, where- 
of Nature if we would credit it, would willingly diſcharge ns. 
Is not- this willingly and publickly to betray reaſon, to enforce and 
to corrupt Nature, to proſtitute-his own manhood, to-mock both 
the world and himſelf, to fatisfie the vulgar-ſort, which produce 
nothing but errour, and account of nothing that is not counterfeit 
and diſguiſed ? Neither are thoſe more particular ſorrows natural, 
aSit ſeems to many; for if they did proceed from Nature, they 
would be common to all men, and almott touch all men alike. 
Now we ſeethat the ſelf-ſame things that are cauſes of ſorrow to 
ſome, give occaſion of joy unto others, that one Province, one per- 
ſon laugheth, at that whercat another weepeth 3 that they that arc 
converſant with thoſe that lament, exhort them to refolution, and 


to quit themſelves of their tears. Yea the greateſt part of thoſe that Particular, 


thus torment themſelves, when you have talked with them, or that 
themſelves have had the leiſure but to diſcourſe upon their own paſ- 
ſions, they confeſs that it is but a folly thus to afflict themſelves, and 
praiſe thoſe who in the like adverlities, have made head againſt For- 


tune, and with a manly and generous courage have withitood their * 


aſligions. And it is certain, that-men do not accommodate their 
mournings to their cauſe of ſorrow, but the opinion of thoſe with 
whom they live. And if a man mark them well, he ſhall tind that 
it isopinion,which the more to annoy us preſenteth the things unto 
us, which torment us either more than they ſhould, or by antici- 
pation, fear and prevention of that which is to come, ſooner than 
they ſhould. 

But it is againſt Nature, in as much as it polluteth and defaceth 


Jo 
whatſoever Nature hath made beautiful and amiable in _— Againſt Nature 
ota 


is drowned by the force of this paſſion, as the beauty car! is 


difolved in yinegar. We make ous (clves hereby tpcRackes of pity, 
H 3 We 
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4 
Injwſt and im- 
pious, 


$ 
Pernicious, 


6, 
Catwardly, 


Sadweſ;, or heavineſs of beart. 
we go. with our heads hanging, our eyes faſtened on the earth, our 
mouths tonguele(s, our members immoveable, our eyes ſerve for no 
other uſe than to weep, that you may ſay we are nothing but (weat- 
ing ſtatues, turned ( asthe Poets feign ) like Nzobe into a ſtone by 
the power of this paſſion. | 

Now it is not only contrary and an enemy unto Nature, but God 
himſelf; for what other thing is it, but a raſh and outragious com 
plaint againſt the Lord and common Law ot the whole world, 
which hath made all things under the Moon changeable and cor- 
ruptible? if we know this Law, why do we torment our ſelves ? 
If we know it not,wherefore do we complain,but of our own igno- 
rance, and that we know not that which Nature hath written in all 
the corners and creatures of the world ? We are here not to give 
a law,but to receive it, and to follow that which we find cltabli{h'd: 
for to torment our ſelves by contradicting, doth but double 6ur 

ain. 

Beſides all this, it is pernicious and hurtful unto man, and by ſo 
much the more dangerous, becauſe it killeth when we think it com- 
forts, hurteth under the colour of doing good, under a falle pre- 
tence of placking the Iron out of the wound, it drives it to the 
heartz and the blows thereot are ſo much the more hardly avoided, 
and the enterpriſcs broken, becaulc it is a domeſtica! euen:y brought 
up with us, which we have engendred for our own puniſhment. 

Outwardly, by a deformed and new countenance wholly altered 
and counterteitced 3 it diſhonoureth and dcftamecth man. Do but 
conſider when it entreth into us, it filleth us with ſhame, in fuch tort, 
that we dare not ſhew our ſclvcs in publick place, no not privately 
to our deareſt Fricnds : and attcr we arc once poſictied of this path- 
on, we donuthing but ſeek corners to hide our ſelves from the tight 
of men. What is this to ſay, but that it condemnettr it {clf, and 
acknowledgeth how indecent it is? For it is for a woman that is 
taken in her wantoneſs to hide her (elf, and to tear to be known. 
Again, do but conſider the vettments and habits of ſorrow, how 
ſtrange and effeminate they are z which ſheweth, that it taketh a+ 
way whatſoever is manly and gencrous in us, and puts upon us 
the countenances and infhrnitics of women: and therefore the 
Thracians adorned thoſe men that mourned,-like women. And 
ſame ſag that ſorrow makes men Eunuchs. The firſt and more man- 
ly and generous laws of the Romans torbad thelc efteniinate lamen-= 
tations, finding it an horrible thyog, that men ſhould fo degenerate 

| | from 


$adneſ7, or htavineſs of heart. 
from their own Natures, and do things contrary to manhood; al- 
lowing only of tholc firſt tears which proceed from the firſt encoun- 
terot aftrcſh and new grict, which may fall even from the cyes of 
Philoſophers themſclves, who keep with their humanity, their dig- 
nity : and may fall trom the eyes, virtue not falling from the hearts 

Now it doth not only alter the vilage, change and diſhoneſtly 


diſguiſe a man outwardly, but piercing even to the marrow of the Inwardly. 


bone, Triſtitia exficcat oſſa : Heavineſs drieth the bones. It weakneth 
likewiſe the ſoul, troublcth the peace thercot, makes a man unapt to 
good and honourable cnterpriſcs, taking away the taſte, the deſire, 
and the.diſpolition to do any thing that 15 profitable either to him- 
ſclt or toanother, and not only to do good, but to receive it. For 
evcn thoſe good fortunes that light upon him dilpleale him : eve 
thing is tart unto his ſoul, as victuals to a corrupted ſtomach: an 
laſtly, it maketh bitter our whole lite, and poyloneth all our actions. 
It is two-fold, great and extream, or at lealtwiſe, though not 


great in it ſelf, -= great when by reaſon of a tudden ſurprile and 7he diftinJion. 


furious unexpected allarm it {cizcth upon the heart of man, pier- 
ccth it through, depriveth him of motion and ſenlſc, like a fione, 
and not unlike that miſerable Mother Nzobe, 

Diriguit viſu in medio, calor ofſa reliquit, 

Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 

She ſwounded at the balf, all being too much, 

To ſee at once and live » ber grief was ſuch : 

Sbe falls, ſbe fluctuates, ſhe reſounds and breaks, 

And ſcarce at length, with much ado fhe ſpeaky. 

And theretore the Painter diverlly and by degrees preſenting un- 
to us the ſorrow and milſcrable eſtate of the parents and tricnds of 
Ipbigenia when the was {acrificed ; when he came to her Father, he 
painted him with his tace covercd, as conteſſing his Art not ſuth- 
cient to exprels in the vilage a grict of that degree. Yea, ſome- 
times a ſorrow may be ſuch, that ic killeth out-right, The ſecond 
degree is the indifterent ſorrow, which though perhaps it may be 
greater than the tormer, yet in time it is leſſened and cafed, and is 
expreſſed by tears, ſobs,tighs and lamentations: Cure leves logunntur, 
ingentes ſlupent; Light cares dy ſpeak, great confound. 

Particular adviſcments aud rcmcdics againk this evil, are Lib. 3. 


Cap. 29, 
H 4 CHAP. 
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Compaſſion. 
CHAP. XXXxIL 
Compaſſion- 


T 7 E ſigh with thoſe that are afli&ed, and with a fellow-like - 
feeling pity their mileries, cither becauſe by a ſecret con» 

ſent we participate on the other evils, or becauſe we tear that in our- 
ſelves, which hath happened to others. But this is done two ways, 
whereby there is likewiſe a two-fold compaſſion 3 The one good, 
when a man with a good will, not troubling or afliting himſelf, 
not effeminating his own Nature, and without impeachment of c- 
quity or honour, doth freely and effeGtually ſuccour thoſe that are 
afflicted : this is that virtue ſo much commended in Religion, tound - 
in the holieſt and wilſeſt in the world : the other is a paſſion of a 
feeble mind, a ſottiſh- and feminine pity, which proceedeth from - 
a delicate tenderneſs, a troubled ſpirit, proper to Women, Infants, 
and to cruel and malicious minds ( whicty are conſequently baſe 
and cowardly, as hath been proved in the Chapter of - Crwelty) 
who pity the pumthment of offenders, which produceth unjuſt et- 
tes, not reſpecting the depth and merit of-the caule, but the pre- 
ſent fortune, ſtate, and condition. 

Adviſements and.remedies againſtthis.evil, you ſhall find, Lib. 3- 
Cap 3O.. 


CHAP.:XX XIII. 
Fear. 
Ear is the apprehenſion of an evil to come, which holdeth'us - 


Is 
The dſcription, F ina continual care, and runs before thoſe evils which fortune 


threatneth us. 

We ſpeak not here of. that fear of ' God {o much commended in. 
Scripture, nor of that fear-which proceedeth from love, and isa 
{ſweet reſpc& towards the thing beloved, commendable in ſubjeRs- 
and all inferiours towards their ſuperieurs; but of that vicious fear 
that troubleth and afflicteth, which is the ſeed of ſin, the twin of 
ſhame, both of one womb, ſprung from that cloſe and curled mar- 
riage of the ſpirit of man with a diabolical per{waſion.- Times eo 
gqued nudus eſſem, & abſcondi me : I fear, becauſe Iwas naked, and 
therefore T hid my ſelf- $4 


we It.is a deceitful and malicious paſſion, and hath no other 
malice and : power 
ooze nf, OVET ns, but to mock and ſeduce us ; it ſerves its turn with that 


which 


Fean 
which is to come; where though we ſeem to foreſee much, we ſee 
nothing at.all, and in that doubtful darkneſs it holdeth us, as ina 
dark place, as thieves do by night, to the end they may rob a man, 
+ and not be known and give a great and ſudden atiright with a {mall 


number. And therefore.it toxmenteth us with masks aud ſhews of. 


evils, as men fear children with bug-bears3 evils that have nothing 
but a ſimple appearance, and have nought in themſelves whereby to 
hurt us; ,yea, are.not evils, but that we think them to. It is the ouly 
apprehention which we have, which makes that evil to us, which is 
not ſo, and draweth evil even from our own good to afflict us with- 
al. How many,do we (ce every day, that with fear to become mi- 
{crable, become that they fear, and turn their vain tear into cer- 
tain miſcrics? how many have loſt their Friends, by diſtruſting their 
Friends; have got dilcales, by fearing them? One hath in ſuch ſort 
conceived an opinion,that his wife hath played falſe play with him, 
that for grief he languiſheth 3 another hath in ſach ſort apprchend- 
ed ſuch a conceit of poverty, that he falleth ſick: and to be brict, 
{ome have dicd forfear to die. - And even ſo-may a man lay almolt 
of whatſoever we fear .tor fear {ſeemeth not to other end, then to 
make us hind that which we fly from. Doubtlels, tear 15 of all 0- 
ther evils the greateſt and moſt tedious, for other evils are no longy 
er evils then they continue, and the pain endureth no longer than 
the.cauſe 3 but fear is of that whichis, and that which is not, and 
that ( perhaps ) which never ſhall be, yea ſometimes of that which 
cannat poſlibly þe. Behold then a paſſion truly malicious. and ty» 
rannical, which draweth from an imaginary evil, true and bitter 
ſorrows, and.is over-greedy by thought and opiuion,. to. overtake, 
nay, out-run them. . 

Fear doth not only filt us with evils, and many times by falſe ap- 
pearances, but it likewiſe {poyleth all the good that we have, and 
all the pleaſure of our life , as an enemy to our reſt. A man can take 


no delight in the fruition of that good which he fearcth to loſc, - 


life it {elf cannot be pleaſant, if a man fear to die, Nothing good 
(ith an ancient Writer) can bring pleafure with it, but that againſt 
the loſs whereof a man is always prepared. - 

Itis alſoa ſtrange paſſion, indiſcreet, and inconſiderate, and pro- 
ceeds as often from the want of judgment.as of heart:It ariſeth from 
dangers, and many times cafteth us into dangers for it cngen- 
dreth in us ſuch an inconſiderate defire to get out, that it aſtonith- 


«th, . troubleth, and hindreth us from taking that order that is fit to - 
get + 
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Luke 21, 


_ 


Fear. 


get out. 'It bringeth a violent kind of trouble, whereby the ſoul be- 
ing affrighted, with-draweth it {elf into it felt, and debateth with 
it {elf how to avoid that danger that is prelented. Betides that great 
diſcouragement that it bringeth, it ſcizcth on us with ſuch an afto« 
niſhment, that we loſe our judgment, and there is no longer reaſon 
or diſcourſe in us, it maketh us to fiy when no man purſueth, yea, 
many times our own friends and {uccourers: Adeo pavor etiam anu- 
xilia formidat > Inſomuch that fear dreadeth his own belps. Many 
have run mad herewith, yea the ſenſes themſclves have hereby loſt 
their ute: we have our eyes open, and ſec not3 one ſpeaks to us, 
aud we harken not unto him z we would fly, and we caunot go. 

An indifferent fear puts wings to our heels; a great nails, faſtens 
our fect and entangles them. Fear perverteth and corrupteth the 
entire man : both the ſpirit, Paver ſzpientiam omnem mihi ex ani- 
mo expetiorat > Fear depriveth my mind of all wiſdom and underjt and- 
ing. And the body, 

Obſtupui, ſteteruntque come, vox funcibus beſit. 
Cold ſudden fear ſupplants bis N+tures beat, 
And lays bim ſpeechleſs, till bys bloud retreat. 

Sometimes it makes deſperate, and therctore reſolute, like that 
Roman Legion under the conduct oft the Conſul Sempronixs againſt 
Hannibal, Audacem fecerat ipſe timor Fear made bim bold. There 
are fears aud aftrightments without any apparent cauſe, and as it 
were by ſome celctiial impulſion, which they call Panick terrours. * 
Terrores de calo, arcſcentibus bominibus pre timore 3 ' Terrours from 
heaven, men conſuming away with fear : \uch as once happened in 
the City of Carthage, and wherewith whole people and armies 
have bcen confounded. 

Particular adviſcments and remedies againſt this evil, are Ljb. 3+ 
Caps 28. 


The ſecond Confideration of Man, by compa- 


ring him with all other Creatures. 


CHAP. XX XIV. 


; E have conſidered man wholly and ſimply in himſelf: 

A! Now Ict us conſider him, by comparing him with 0- 
; -/ DY ther creatures, which 1is- an excellent means to know 
RARE him. This compariſon hath a large extent, and ma- 


fitable, if it be well done.. But who ſhall do it? thall man? He is 
a party, and to be ſuſpecd , and to lay the truth, deals partially 
therein ; which may be caſily proved, becauſe he keeps neither 
meaſure nor mediocrity. Sometimes he placeth himſclt tar above 
all; he terms himſclt a Maſter, and difdaineth the rcit; divides 
unto them their morſels, diſtributeth tuch a portion of tacultics and 
powers unto them as ſhall ſcem good unto him. Sometimes, as it 
were indel{pight, he debateth himfelt beneath all 3 he murmureth, 
complaineth, wrongeth Nature as a cruel ttep-mother, makes him- 
felt the outcaſt and moiſt milſcrable of the world. Now both thele 


ny parts that bring much knowledge ot importance, and very pro- ſuſpedted. 


extreams are <qually againſt realon, verity, modelty. But how x, ;ze Chapter 
would you have him to walk, uprightly and cvenly with all other of preſumption, 


creatures, when he doth it not with man, his companion, nor 
with God himlelt, as thall be ſhcwed ?: This comparilon is alſo dif- 
ficult to do: tor how cana man know the inward and fecret car- 
riages ot creatures, that which moveth within them ? But yct let 
us do our endeavour todo it without paſſion. 

Firſt, - the policy of the world is not fo unequal, fo deformed and 
irregular, neither is there fo great a diſproportion between the parts 
thereof, but that they are near neighbours, and touch one another, 
have a reſcmblance, ſome more, lome les. So is there a great vici- 
nity and kindred betwixt man and other creatures: they have many 
things alike and common to each other, and they have differences 
likewiſe, but not (o far diſtant and unlike, but that they may hold 
together. Man is neither altogether above, nor beneath the reſt. 
All that is under he ven, \(aith the Wiſdom of God, rans the ſame 
fortune. 


Let us furft ſpeak of thoſe thiugs that are common to all and al- gcctegant 
molt 


96 


Things commen,”Idem interitus bominis & jume 


Keel. 4. 


F :Nabedneſs. 


cap. 5. 


2.Swadling 


Clothes. 
3 Crying. 


"4. Arms« 


s.Eating. 


6. Speech, 


The ſecond conſideration of Man, 
almoſt alike; which are, to engender, nouriſh; to do, move, live, die: 
ntorum, & equa utrinſque conditio : 
As the death of men ſo of beaſts, and condition of them. both is alike. 
And thisis againſt thoſe that tind themſelves aggrieved, ſaying, That 
man is the molt contemptible creature of Nature, abandoned, left 
naked upon the naked earth, without covert, without armour, 
bound, ſwadlcd, without inſtruction of what is tit for him ; where- 


as 4ll other creatures are clothed and covered with ſhells, husks,hair, 


wool, feathers, ſcales 3 armed with teeth, horns, talons, both to af- 
filand todefend : taught to ſwim, to run, to flie, to.ling, to ſeek 
their relief, and man knows neither how to go, nor to ſpeak, nor to 
eat, nor any thing but cry, without an apprentiſhip and much la- 
bour. All theſe complaints to him that.conſidereth the firſt com- 


pofition and Natural condition, are unjuſt and falſez Our skin is 


as ſufficiently proved againſt the injuries-of -times and ſcaſons as 
theirs z witneſs many Nations (as hath been ſaid) that.never knew 
what garments meant; yea, thoſe parts that we.think good, we 
keep uncovered, yea the moſt tender and ſenſible, as the face, the 
hands, the ſtomach , and the delicateſt Damlſels their . breaſts. 
Bands and {wadling clothes are not neceſſary, witneſs the Lace- 
demonians, and in thele days the Switzers, Almains, which dwell 
in cold Countreysz the Biſques and vagabonds that are called Egyp- 
tians. Crying is likewiſe common unto beaſts, all creatures al- 
moſt complain and groan for .a time, after they come into the 
world, As for armour, we want not that which is natural, and 
have more motion of our members, ule their ſervice more naturally 
and without inſtragion. If ſome beaſts excel us in this, we in the 
ſame excel divers others. - The uſe of cating is both in them and in 
us natural and. without inſtruction. Who doubteth that an Infant 
being once able to feed himſelf, knows how to ſeek his ſuſtenance? 
And the carth likewiſe bringeth forth and offereth enough unto 
him tar hjs neceſlity,without either culture or art 3 witneſs ſo many 
Nations, which without labour, induſtry and care, live plentcouſly. 
As for ſpeech, a. man may well ay, that if it be not natural, it is 


_, not neceſſary : but it is common to mau with other creatures : What 
; clic but ſpeech is that faculty we ſce in them, .of complaining, re+ 


joycing, of calling others to their ſuccour, of making love? And 
as we ſpeak by geſtures and motion of the eyes, the head, the 
ſhoulders, the hands (herein deaf men are very cunning) ſo beaſts, 
as we {cec.in tholc that have no voice, who nevertheleſs do inter» 


change 


The ſecond conſideration of Mi. of 
change their mutual offices; and as in ſome kind of meaſure beafts* 
underftand us, fo we them. They. flatter us; threaten us, intreat us, , 
and we them. we {peak to them, and they to us, and if we per- 
feAly. underitand not one another, where is the fault? In us or in- 
them? That is not to be determined. They may as well account us 
beaſts by that reaſon, as we them, yea they reproach us for that we 
our ſclves underſtand not one another.-. We underſtand not the 
Biſques, the Britains, and they all underſtand the one the other, 

. not only ofthe ſame, but (which is more) of a diverſe kind, By a 
certain barking of the dog, the horſe knoweth that he is in choler, 
and by yy —_ . _—_ he is _ . , 

Apain, they have their intelligence with us. - In the wars in the ,, 3+, 
ay of the hight, mnt ny, Horſes, underſtand with us, _— intel. 
they frame their motions according to the occaſion they purſue, they - 
make their ſtand, they xetire, nay they,have their pay, and divide the 

with us, as it hath been praGilcd in the new conqueſt of the 
_ And theſe are thoſe things that are common to all, and 
ike, 

Let us now come to thoſe differences and advantages that the 
one hath over the other. Man is ſingular and excellent in fome things Differences &+ 
above other creatures, and in others, beaſts have the ſuperiority, to <&ventager, - 
the end that all things might thereby-be knit aud inchained toge- Of man. 
ther, in this general policy-of the world and Nature. Thecertain 
advantages or exccllencies of man, are thole great faculties of the 
ſoul; the ſubtilxy, vivacity, and ſufficiency of the ſpirit to invent, 
to judge, to chule, ſpecch to demand, and to offer, and to ſuccour, 
the hand to execute that the ſpirit hath invented, either ot it ſelf, or 
learned from another. - The torm alſo of the body; the great diver» - 
ſity of the motion of the members, whereby his body doth him bet- - 
tex ſervice, 

The certain advantages that beaſts have over men, and ſuch as $5 
are palt all doubt, are either -general. or particular. The general Of beaſts gene 
arc health, and firevgth of body -fax more perfect, conſtart, and "4 
ſtrong in them, among, whom there are-no blind, deaf, lame, 
mute, diſcaſed, detetive and ill-born, as amongtmen. The Serexs 
huitsthemnot, they are not ſubject :to rheumes, from whence pro» 
ceed almoſt all other diſeaſes; from which man though he cover 
his head with a hat and. a houſe too, can hardly detend himſclt. 

. Moderation in diet and other actions, innocency, (atety, peace, 
and. cxanquillity, ok. life, a plain and intire liberty without ſhame, 


F 


Y, 
Particular. 


6. 
Diſpntable ad= axe yet diſputable, and perhaps as well in 


vant ages. 


10 
Reaſon. 


1 


 The-ſecond conſideration of Man, | 
fear, or ceremony, in things natural and lawful, ( for it is on! 
han that hath cauſe to hide himſelt in theſe aQions, and whoſe 


faults and imperfeRtions offend others.) Exengption from ſo many 


vices and diſorders, ſuperſtition, ambition, avarice, envy, yea m1 
ty dreams trouble not them as they do men : not lo many thoughts 


and phantaſics. The particular advantages are the pure, high,health- 
"ful, pleaſant ambition, and abode of birds in the air. Their ſuſh- 
ciency in ſome Arts, as the Swallow and other birds in building ; ” 


the Spider in ſpinning and weaving divers beaſts ih Phylick;and the 
Nightingale in Mufick. Marvellous effe&s and properties not to 
be imitated, nonot imagined, as the property of the lh Remora, 
to ſtay the greateſt veſſels of the. Seaz as we read of the chick gal- 
Icy of Marcus Antonius , and the ſcl-ſame of. Calignla; of the 
Torpedo or Cramp fiſh, to benum and dead the members of 


another, though not far diſtant, and not touching him of the Hedg- 


hog, to forelee the winds z of the Chameleon, to change his co- 
lours. Prognoſtications, as of birds in their paſſages from eountry 
to country, according to the diverſity of the reaſons ;, of all-beatts 
that are dams, in knowing which of their young is the beſt ; for 
ſome hap falling out, of defending them from danger, or convey- 
ing them to their neſts, they always begin with that they know 
and foreſee to bethe beſt. In all theſe things man is far their infe- 
riour, ard in ſome of them he hath no skill at all. A man may add 
unto this, if he will, the length of our lives, which in ſome beaſts 
doth (even or cight times exceed the longeſt term of the life of 

Thoſe advantages that men, pretend to- have above beaſts, - but 
beaſts as men, are ma- 
ny :. Firſt the reaſonable faculties, diſcourle, reaſoning, diſcipline, 
judgement, prudence.- There are here two things to be ſpoken, the 
one of the verity of the thing it ſelf. It isa great queſtion, whe- 
ther beaſts be deprived of all theſe ſpiritual faculties. The opinion 
that they are not deprived, but have them, .is the more true and the 
more authentick. It is defended by many great Philoſophers, eſpe- 


cially by Democritus , Anaxagores , the Stoicky , Galen, Porphyry, 


Plutarch, and maintained 'by- this reaſ6n.' The compoſition of 


"the brain, which is that part which the ſoul makes uſe'of, and 


whereby it reaſoneth, is all alike, as the ſame. in beaſts and-men, 
confirming by experience. Beaſts from particulars conclude gene- 


als; by the fight of one onely man, they know allmen, they know 


how 


by comparing him with all other creatures. 

how to'joyn;and divide,and diſtinguiſh,the good from the ill, for the 
fafeguard of their lives, liberty,- and little ones. Yea, we read and * 
ſee, if we would but mark and conſider it, many things done by 
beiſts, that do far excel the ſufficiency, ſubtilty, and all the wit and * 
cunning of the common fort of men; ſome of thole that arc beſt 
worth the. noting, I will note unto you. The Fox being to pals 
over a river that is frozen with ice, applicth his ear unto the ice, 
to find whether he can hear any noiſe, and that the water do run 
under it, that thereby he may reſolve cicther to go forward, or to 
retire backz of whom the Thracians have- learned the fame cun-" 
ning, bcing.to pals their frozen rivers. A Dog, to the end he may 
know which way of three, cither his maſter, or that beaſt he hunt- ' 
eth is gone, having aſſured himſclf by ſcenting them, that he hath 
not paſſed by two of them, becauſe be finds not the trace, without ' 
the {ctting of his nole to the ground, or farther traverling, he run- 
neth mainly into the third. The Mule of the Philoſopher Thales © 
crofling a river with a ſack of Salt on his back, and being plunged * 
into the- deep with his burthen, hisTalt diffolved in the water, and ' 
made his burtherr the lighter 3 which the Mule (falling into the deep 
by chance) having found, being afterwards loaden with wool, uſed 
the ſame remedy, and funk the more. Plxtarch reporteth, that ' 
he ſaw a Dog ina Ship, caſting ſtones into a pipe of oil, to make 
the oil to mount , that he might the better come at it. As much ' 
15 reported -of the Crows of B.zrbary, - who by that means raiſe 
the water when it is too low, that they may drink. So likewiſe 
Elephants gather frones and'ſticks, and "caſt them into that ditch 
. whercinto their companion is fallen, to help hin to get out. The 
Oxem of the Kings gardens of Sxze , being taught to go in a 
wheel juſt a huudred turns, todraw water, to water the gardens, 
they would never exceed that jiiſt number, and were never decei-' 
ved in their account. All theſe things, kow can they be done, ' 
without diſcourſe and reaſon, addition and diviſion? 'To fay they * 
know not this, were to deny that we ſee they do. What ſhould 
we think of that dexterity that is in the Elephant, in plucking 
thole darts and javeling; forth of his body, with little or tio pain 
at all? of the Dog that Plxtarch oeaketh of, which in a publick 
play upon a fcaffold counterfeited death, drawing towards his end, _ 
trembling, aftewards growing ſtiff, and ing himſelf to be car- 
ried forth»by little & little coming to himſe lifting up his head 


connterfcited a new xelurreRion? of ſo maily apiſh — _ 
range © 


|  -The ſecond conſideration of Men. 
firange tricks that the dogs-of Players and Juggſers do ? of the 
licies and inventions wherewith beaſts defend themſelves at ar r4 
affaulrs we make upon them? of the husbandry and great provi- 
dence of the Ant, in laying abroad his grain to dry, leſt it take moi- 
ture and ſo corrupt 3 in-nipping the ends thereof, that it grow not? 
of the policy of the Bee, where there is luch diverlity of offices and 
charges {o hrmly eltabliſhed. 

To beat down all this, ſome do maliciouſly attribute theſe things: 


PF. : OE " . 
In oppoſition ef to a natural, ſervile, and torced inclination 3 as it beaſts did per- 
won m- form tacic ations by a natural necellicy, like things inanimate, as 


the fone falleth downward, the: fire mounteth upward. But be- 
{idcs that, that cannot be, norenter into our imagination 3 for there 
muſt be a numbring of the parts, comparilon, diſcourſe by addition 
and diviſion, and conſequents 3 they likewile know not what this 
natural inclination and :inftin@ is 3 thcy be words which they abuſe 
to ſmall parpoſe, that they might not be deaf and mute altogether. 
Again, this ſaying is retorted againſt them : for it is beyond all 
.compariſon more noble, honourable, and reſcmbleth more the Di- 
vinity to work by Nature then by Art and Apprentiſhip: to be led 
and direQcd by the hand.of God, then by our own regularly to 
at by a natural and inevitable condition, then regularly by a raſh 
and caſual Hbcrty. ' 

By this objeion of the uatural inſtin&, they would likewiſe de- 
prive them of inſtruction and diſcipline both aQive and paſſive, but 
experience gives them thelye 3 for they do both receive it : witneſs 
the Pic, the Parrot, the Black-bird, the Dog, the Horſe, as hath been 
{id 3 and they give it, witnets the Nightingale, and above all other 
the Elephant, which excelleth all other beaſts in docility, and all 
kind of diſcipline and ſufficiency. 

As for this faculty of the ſpirit whereof man doth ſo much glory, 
which is todpiritualire things corporal and abſent , xobbing 
of all accidents, to the end it might conceive thern after its own 
manner : Nam intelleUum eft intetligente ad modiem imelligentis ; 
For that which is underſtood, is in bim that underftandeth, after the 
manner of the underſtander, beaſts themſelves do the like. The Horſe 
accuſtorncd to the Wars, ſleeping in his Stable, crembleth and groan- 

_ £th, as if he were in themidft of the fight, conceiveth the ſound 
of the Drum, the Trumpet, yea an Army it {els The Hare in 
feep, panting, lifreth up her'{cur, ſhaking her legs, conceivetha ſpi« 
Titual Haze. -Dogs that arckept for guard, in theirſleep do ſauarl, 

as © and 


— 


by comparing 'Bire with all other Creatures. 
and ſometimes break out-right, imagining a ſtranger tq be come; 
'Fo conclude this firſt wed, hn rm that beaſts do reaſon, 
have the uſe of diſcourſe and judgment, but more weakly and ime 
perfely then man 3 they are inferfour- unto' men in-this, not be- 
cauſe they have no part therein at all ; they are'inferiournnto men, 
as amongſt men ſome are/inferiour unto others 3 and even {0 a> 
mongſt beaſts there is ſuch a difference : but yet there is a greater 
difference between men z for ( as ſhall be faid hereafter) there is a 
greater diſtance between 2 man anda man, - then-a man and a beaſt. 
But for all this, we mult not hereby infer a kind of equality or parity 
betwixt a beaſtand 2 man (though, as Ariftotle faith, there are ſome 
men {o weak and blockiſh, that they differ from a'- beaſt only un 
) and that the ſoul of a beaſt is immortal, as that of a man 3 
or the ſoul of a man mortal, as that of a beaſt :: for theſe, are but 
malicious-illations. - For, beſides that in this reaſoning faculty, 3 
* ananthath's very great advantage above! beaſts, ſo hath'the\ other 
faculties more high and wholly ſpiritual, whereby he is faid to be 
like unto God himſelf, and is capable of immortality, wherein bealts 
have no part, and are ſignified by that underitanding, which.is more 
then-a ſimple diſcourſc, Nolize fieri ſiewt equus & mulus, iis quibuy non 
} norm; :' Be not likg horſe or muje,* in whom there is no under- 
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' The otherpoine which'we areto ſpeak of. in this matter is, that 
this / preheminence and: advantage of underftanding, and other 
ſpiritual faculties that man pretendeth, -is ſold him at a dear rate, 
and brings with it more hurt then good: for it is the principal 
(ource of. all thoſe evils that opptcſs him 5.-of. vices; paſſions, ma- 
_adics,: irrefolutions, trouble, deſpair, which 'bcaſts want;' by the 
want of this great advantage : witneſs the Hog of Pyrrbo, which 
did. cat ;his meat peaceably.in the ſhip , in the midſt of a great 
tempeſt, when all the men were almott dead/for. fear... It {cemeth 
that theſe-great parts of the foul; have been denied 1into' beaſts 3 or 
at leaſt-wile leſſened, and 'given them more. feebles. far their great 
gond and quiet, and beſtowed-upon man for his torment-; for it is 
long 'of them that he toileth and travelleth, tormenteth himſelf 
with what is paſt, and that which: is to come 4 yea he imagineth, 
apprehendeth, and feareth thoſe-evils- that are. nox, -nor cycr ſhall 
be. Beaſts apprehend nothing that is ill, until they feel at,z and 
being eſcaped > they arc preſequly 56 ſecurity, and @5 peace- 1" So 
that we ice that man. is A — ————— Where 7 
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- 1 +-The ſecond conſideration of Man, 
. thought him{lt moſt happy : whereby it ſemeth that it had been 
better for man, not to have been endued and adorned with all thoſe 
beautiful and celcfiial: arms, fince he turneth them againk hinmdclf, 
even to his own deftruQion. And to lay the truth, we fee tho; 
that are moſt ſtupid and-fecble of ſpirit, live at beſt contene, 
feel not their evil accidents in fo high a degree, as thoſe that are 
more ſpiritual. : 


| Another advantage that man pretcndeth above beafts, is a ſiguio» 


and ry and power of :commanding, which he. thinketh he hath over 


beaſts : but befides, that is an adyantage that men themlclves have, 
and exerciſe the one over the other, this is not true. For where is 
this command of man, this obedience ef the beaſts ? It is a monſter 
that was never fern, yea men do more fear beaſts, then beaſts them. 
It is trac, that man hath a great preemincnce over beafts 3 Us pre» 
ſt pif-ibus maris,) volatilibus cali, beftiis terre : That be. might rate 

ws mr mrs omemrierm me rco gk bs carth. 


over ihe'fiſh of the 
Aud this by of his beautiful aud upright form, of-his wiſdom, 


Ct Moen. but not that he ſhould cither 
or . ; 
There is . likewife another advantage, near neighbour tor this 
pretended by man, which is a plain liberty, xeproacting beats with 
their ſervitude, captivity, ſubjeion : but this is to {mall purpole, 
There is far greater/ reaſon why: man thould x man witneſs 
thoſe ſlaves,, not only made by force ; and fuch as deſcend from 
thetn, but alfo thoſe that are voluntary, who either {cl! for money 
theirliberry; or give it ont of: the lightneſs: of theit hearts, or for 
forne commodity, asthe ancicntFegcers ſold out-right Women te. 
their Miſtreſs, Souldters to thejr Captains:: Now. thieee is none 
of all this mm beaſts, they never ſerve one another, nor yield therws 
{clves to any ſervitude either ative or paſſive; cither to ſerve, or to 
be ſerved, and are inevery thing more tree then men.  And'gs man 
porth to the chale, taketh, killeth, catcth the beaft 3 ſo is he takew, 
illed; eatery by them in his turn , and honoutably t60,, dy ' main 
ſtrength, not by wit and art, as man doth :: and not” only: by them 
is he killed, but by his companion, by another man, a thing baſe ayd 
diſhonourable. Bcaſts aſſemble not themſelves in troops to go to. 
kill, s SEP to ranlack, to inthra} another troop of thcit Kind, as 
The fourth and png pretended by man, is in vis- 
tue, but of moral it1s diſpucable ( I mean moral materially by the 


out» 


cakes __ 


by .compuring hine-with other Creatures. 
butward aQion-: ) for formally the rmertality, good'or evil, virtyu® 
and vice, cannot be in a beaſt. Kind acknowledgment, offcioys 
amity, fidelity, magnanimity, and many other. virtues, which con- 
filtin ſociety and converſation, are more lively, more expreſs and 
conſtant. then. can be_in the common fort of people. Hircaxas 
the dog of Lyſimachxs: continued npon the bed of his dead maſter, 
refuſing all kind of ſuſtenance, and afterwards caſt himſelt into 
that fire wherein his maſter was burnt, and there dyed with him. 
The ſelf-ſame did another belonging to one Pyrrbes, That dog of 
wiſe Hefiodws diſcovered the murder af his maſter. Anothes. ia 
like ſort in the preſence of King Pyrrbus, and his whole Anny. 
Another which never ceaſed , as Plutarch affirmeth:,/ going from 
City to City, until that ſacrilegious Robber of the Temple of &tbens 
was apprehended and brought to Judgment, That Hiltory is fa» 
mous, of the Lion that was hoſt and nurſe to Audredus the ſlave, 
and his Phylician, which would not touch him being caſt out unto 
him; which Appioz affirmeth to | have feen, at Rome - [An Ele» 
phaut haying in choler killed his Governour, repenting himſcli: of 
it, refuſed any longer to eat, drink, or live. Contraxiwile, there 
is not acreature in the world more unjuſt, unthanktul, traiterous, 
pertidious, lying, and deceitful, then man. Again, foralmuch as 
virtue conſifteth in the moderation of our appetitcs,.and the brid- 
ling of our pleaſures, beaſts. are much more maderite thercin then 
we, and do better contain themſelves within the limits of Nature. 
For they are not only not touched with unnatural , fupertluous, 
and artificial paſſions and deſires , which are all vicious:and inft- 
nite, -as men, who for the moſt part axe p d in them, but alſo 
in/the natural ;' as cating and. drinking , the acquaintance be- 
twixt'the male and the fernale , they are far more moderate and 


ſtayed, But that we may ſce which is the more viatuous of vigious, Hamaniy, 
3 man or a beaſt, and in good carneſt to ſhame a man more then z velty, 


beaſt, let us take the virtue moſt proper and agreeable unto man, 
that is, as the word it (elf importeth , - humanity: ;- as the moſt 
ftange and: contrary vice jis erutity.!. Now herein beak have; ad- 
vantageenough; even tomake men bluſh for ſhame» They never» 
aflail, and/\{eldom offend thoſe. of their kind; Major ſerpenturs 
ferarumque concordia. : quam bominum.: Greater is the concord and 
agreement; | among (t Serpents and wild heafts, then amongſt men- 
They never'ihght (but. for: gacat. and juſt caules, as the defeuce and 
preſervation of 'thearki ves, — —— little apes. and thas 
2: 2 mncy 
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' The ſecond conſideration of Man, © 
they do with their natural and openarms, by $hiciroaly force aud 
valour, and that one to one, as in {ingle combats, and not int 
nor by de nt. Their combats are ſhort, and ſoon ended, un- 
ti} one of them be cither wounded, or yieldeth ; and the combar 
ended, the quarrel, hatred, and choler is likewiſe at an end. But 
man hath noquarrel but againſt man, for not only light, vain, and 
frivolous cauſes, but many times unjuſt, with artificial and traiteroas 
arts, by deceits and wicked means, in troop and aſſembly gathered 
by ment 3 and laſtly, his wars are long, and never ended but 
with death; and when he is able no longer to hurt, yet the hatred 
and choler endurcth. 

The concluſion of this comparifon is, that untruly and vainly 


fin Joth tan glorific himſelf above beaſts. For if man have in him 


moſt ſtirred and enforced. For it doth not only hurt the body, 
trouble, break and weaken the bodily forces and fundions; but alſo 
it hurts and hindereth it ſel. What caſteth man into folly and 
madneſs, but the ſharpneſs, agility, and proper force of the ſpirit ? 
The moſt ſubtil follies and excellent lunacics proceed from the 
rareft and quickeſt agitations of the ſpirit, as from greateſt amities 
ſpring greateſt enmities, and from {oundeſt healths morgal mala- 
Sis Melancholy men, faith Plato, 'as they are more: capable of 
knowledge and wildom, ſo likewiſe. of folly. And he that well 
marketh it, ſhall find, that in thoſe elevations and ſales of a free 
ſoul, there is ſome mixture of folly 3 for to ſay the truth, theſe 


things are near nei 


neighbours. 
Touching a ſimple life, and ſuch as is according to nature, beaſts 


Ns exborttion«do far exceed men 3 they live more freely, ſecurely, moderately, 


contentedly. And that man is wiſe that conſidereth hereof, and 
benchiteth himſelf by making them an inftraQion unto himſclf, 
which doing, he frameth himſelf to.innocency, ſimplicity, liberty, 
and that natural ſweetneſs which ſhineth in / and” is 
wholly altcred and corrupted. in us by our artificial inventis 
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The eſtimation, brevity, deſcription 
tions, and unbridled licentiouſiieſs, abuſing that wherein we Gay we 
excel them, which is the ſpirit and judgment. And therefore God 
doth-many times ſend us to ſchool to birds, beaſts themElyes, to 
the Kite, the Graſhopper, the Swallow, the Turtle, the Ant, the Ox, 
the Als, and divers others. Laſtly, we muſt remember that there 
is a kind of commerce betwixt beaſts and us, a certain relaticn and 
mutual obligation, whercof there is no other reaſon, but that they 
belong to one and the ſame maſter, and are of the ſame family'that 
we are. It is an unworthy thing to tyrannize over them, we owe 
juſtice unto men, and pity and gentleneſs to ſuch other creatures 
as are capable thereof. 


—_——__ 


Ww_ _— 


The third Conſideration of Man, which 1s 
by his life. 


CHAP. XXXV, 


The eſtimation, brevity, deſcription of the life of man, and 
| the parts thereof. 


I is a great and principal point of Wiſdom , truly to. know 


how to eſteem of lite, to hold and prelerve it, to lole or to take gf ;z, 
it away, to Keep and direct it, as much as' after ſuch a manner a52on an 
is fit 3 there is not perhaps any thing wherein a man faileth more, # /fe- 


or is more hindered. The vulgar unlearned fort account it a 1o- 
vercign good, and preferreth it above all things 3 -yea, he. will not 
ſtick to redeem and prolong it by all the delays that may be, upon 
what conditions {oever, thinking it can' never be beught too dear : 
for it is a)l in all with him, his Motto is, V3t4 nibil charias:: Nothing 
is dearer ther life» He eſteemeth and loveth his life for the love of it 
{elf : he lives not but to live. It isno marvel if he fail in all the 
reſt, it he,be wholly compounded of errours, fince from his very 
entrance, and in-this' fundamental point: he miſtakes himſelf 10 
grolly. , .It may be likewiſe with ſome ks cltzemed and more baſe- 
ly accounted of then it ſhould, cither by reaſpn. of fome infufhcien- 
cy 11 judgment, or a prond miſ-knowledge thereof : for falling into 
the hands of thoſe that are good and wile, - it may be a profitable 
inſtrument both to themſelves and others and I cannot be of their 
opigion (35, it is firpply taken 2. that lay it is beſt of all, not to be 
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at all: and that the beſt is the ſhorteſt life : Oprimmnm non naſci» ext 
quam citiſſems aboleri : The beſt thing is, not to be born, or preſently 
10 dye. .aAnd it is neither well nor wilcly (aid, What hurt or what 
matter had itbeen , if I never had been ? A*' man may an{wer him 
with the like queſtion : Where had that good been which is come, 
and being not come, had it not been cvil not to have been ? It is 
a kind of evil that wanteth good, whatſoever it be , yea though not 
neceſſary : Theſe extremitics are too extream and vicious, though 
not equally : but that ſeems true that a wiſe man ſpake, That is 
fach a good asa man would not take, if he knew well what it were 
before he took 3. /itam nemo acciperet, fi daretur ſcientibus ; No 
man would accept of life, if be kyew what it were. It is well that 
men are within before they ſee the entrance, and that they are car- 
ricd hood-winkt into it, Now when they are within, ſome do 
cocker and flatter themſelves therein , that __ what condition 
ſoever, they will not go forth again z others do nothing but mur- 
mur and vex themſelves : but the wiſer ſort ſecing it to be a market 
that is made without themſelves, ( fora man neither lives nor dycs 
when and how he will ) and that though the way be rough aud 
hard, yet nevertheleſs it is not always ſo, without winſing, or ſtri- 
ving,and troubling any thing , they accommodate themlclves unto 
it as they may, and fo paſs their life in quietnel(s, making of neceſſity 
a virtue 3 whichis atoken of wiſdom and induſtry : and ſodoing, 
they liveas long as they ſhould, and not, like fools, as long, as they 


8:e bereef 1j9, 2- For, there is a timeto live, and a time to dye: and a good 


death is farbetter then an il life. A wiſe man lives no longer, then 
that his life may be worth mort then his death : for the longeſt life 
is not always the better. 

All men do much complain of the brevity of the life of man ; 
not only the ſmple vulgar fort, who wiſh it ſhould never have 
end z but alſo (which is mok ſtrange) the greateſt and wiſeſt make 
it the principal ground of their complaints. To ſay the truth, the 
greateſt part thereof being diverted and otherwiſe employed, there 
remains little or nothing for it ſelf : for the time ot our infancy, 
old age, ſleep, maladies of mind-and body, and many other times, 
both unprofitable and untit for any good, being taken away, that 
which remaineth, is little or nothing at all. Nevertheleſs, without 
oppoling the contrary opinion to them that hold a ſhore life, to be 
« great good and gift of Nature, their complaint ſecmeth to have 
little equity and reaſon, aud rather to procced from malice. For, 

to 


of the life of ne, and the parts thereof. 


to what end ſcrveth a long life ? Simply to live, to breathe, to cat, 


to drink, to ſce this world : for all this what needs fo long time? * 


We have ſeen, known, taſted, all ina ſhort ſpace 3 and knowing it, 
to delire ſo long a time to praGtiſe it, and {till to reiterate the fame 
thing, to what end is it ? Who will not be fatisfied, nay wearied, 
to do always one and the ſame thing ? If it be not tedious and 
irkſom, at the leaſt it is ſuperfluous : it is a turning Wheel where 
the ſame things come and go : it is always to begin where we 
end, and to re-ſpin the ſamc Web. But perhaps they will fay they 
delire a long life, to learn and to profit the more, aud to proceed 
to a greater perfeRion of knowledge and virtue. Alas ! good ſouls 


that we are, what ſhould we know, or who ſhould teach us ? We 


employ but badly that little which is given us, not only in vanities, 
and thoſe things that yield us no profit, but in malice and fin 3 and 
then we cry out and complain, that we have not enough given unto 
us. And to lay the truth, to what end ſerves ſo great ſtore of 
knowledge and experience, ſince in the end we mult leave it and 
diſlodge it 3 and having diſlodged it altogether, forget and lole it 
all, or know it better and otherwiſe ? But you will lay, that there 
are beaſts that do triple and quadruple the life of man. To omit 
thoſe fables that arc told thereof be it ſo : but yet there are a 
number that live not a quarter of that time that man doth, and 
few neither, that live out their time- By what right, or reaſon, 
or priviledge, can man challenge a longer life then other creatures ? 
Is it becauſe he doth better employ it in matters more high. and 
.more worthy life ? By this reaſon, he ſhould live lels time then 
all other creatures 3 for there is none comparable to:man, in the ill 
employments of his life, in wickedneſs, ingratitude, intemperance, 
and all manner of diforder and immodetty in manners, as hath 
been ſhewed before, in the compariſon of man with beaſt : ſo that 
asI asked even now, to what end along life ſerved; now I ask 
what evils there would be in the world, if the life of man were 
long ? What would he not enterpriſe, ſince the ſhortneſs of lite, 
which cuts off his way, and (as they ſay ) interrupts his caſt; and 
the uncertainty thercof, which takes away all heart and courage, 
cannot ſtay him, living as it he ſhould live ever ? On the one lide 
he feareth, perceiving himſelf to be mortal, but notwithſtanding 


that, he cannot bridle himſelf from not coveting, hoping, enterpri« 
| fing, as if he were immortal. Tarquam ſemper vidlurs vivitis, Seneca, 
nunquam vobis fragilitas veftra om : omnis tanquan mn 
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3. 


of the life of man, and the parts thereof. 


tales timetis, tanquam immortales concupiſciti Te live as though 
ye were always to live; your frailty never comes into your mind 2 
ye fear all things 4s mortal , but ye deſire all. things 4 inemortal- 
And to ſay the truth, what nced hath Nature of. all thele great 
and goodly enterpriſes and employments, whereby man challen- 
geth a longer lite then other creatures ? Man theretore had no 
{ubje& whereof to complain, but to be angry with hiniſelf. We 
have life enough, but we are not good husbands, we manage it not 
well ; life 15not ſhort, but we make it lo 3 we are not in want, but 
prodigal, non inopes vite, ſed prodigi : we loſe it, we dilſipate it, 
we vilific it, as it it were nought worth, as it we had more then 
enough : weall fall into one of theſe three faults, either we em- 
ploy it ill, or about nothing, or in vain. Magna vite pars elabi- 
tur male agentibus , maxima nivil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus : 
A great part of life is loſt to thoſe that dy ill, a greater ts thoſe that 
do nothing, and all to tbiſe that do that they ſhould not dg. A man 
ſtudicth not to live, but rather buſicth himiclf in any other thing z 
he ſhall never know how to do a thing well , by acquitting him- 
ſelf of labour, but by care and attention. Others reſerve their 
lives until they can live no longer, then take comfort in life, when 
there is nothing left but the lees and dregs thereof. Oh what folly, 
what miſery is this * Yea there are ſome that have ſooner ended, 
Then begun to live, and life is paſt before they thought of it. @ui- 
dam vivere incipiuxt, cum deſinendum 1 quidam aute defierunt, quam 
inceperint- Inter cetera mala, boc quoque babet ftultitia, ſemper in- 
cipit vivere- Some begin to live, when they ſhould dye , ſome ended, 
before they begin > amongſt other evils, folly bath this, that it always 
begins to live. | 
Our preſent life is but the entrance and cnd of a Tragedy, a per- 


A deſcription of ; 
the Bo Fe. petual iſſue of errours, a web of unhappy adventures, a purſuit of 


divers miſeries inchained together on all ſides; there is nothing 
but evil that ic diſtilleth, that it prepareth 3 one evil drives forward 
another evil, as one wave another , torment is ever preſent, and 
the ſhadow of what is good deceiveth us ; blindneſs arid want 
of ſenſe poſſeſſeth the beginning of our. life, the middle is ever in 
pain and tcavel, the end in ſorrow z and beginning, middle, and cnd 
11 errour. | 

- The life of man hath many diſcommoditics and miſcries com+ 
mon, ordiaary and. perpetual it hath likewiſe {omeparticular and 
diſtin, according to the diverſity of the parts, ages, and ſcalons z 


infancy, 


The eftimation, brevity, eſeription, &c. 
infancy, youth, virility, old age z every: one have ther proper and 


particular diſcomnadities. 


- The greatcſtpare of the world ſpeak, more honourably and fa- 


vourably of old age, as the more wiſe, ripe, moderate acculing and 4 compariſon 


ſhamiug youth of a vicious, tooliſh, licentious.lite, but very unjuſt- betwixt youth 


ly : for in truth the infirmities and, vices: of. old age are more in, 


number, more great and troublelom. then thoſe of youth, it hlls the 


mind more with wrinckles, then the vilage 3 and there is not a ſoul' 
gfowing old, growsnot {owre and rotten.---With the body the ſpi- 
rit isuſcd, and the worſe for the uſe, and at. laſt returns to infancy 
again, Bis pueri ſenes : Old men twice childrejs©' Old apeis at neveh- 
ſary and puiffant malady, which loadeth , us. infepibly with ymany 
imperfc&tions. It were abſurd to term wiſdom a diſhculty of hu- 
mours, an anxiety and diſtaſte of things preſent, an impotcncy to 
do as in former times : Wiſdom is too noble to be ſerved with tuch 
officers. . To wax old is not to wax wile, nor to take away vices, 
but to change them into worſe. Old age condemneth pleaſure, but 
it is becauſc it cannot taſte or reliſh it aright, like Zſops. Yog , it 
{aith it will none of it, but it is becauſe it cannot joy in 1t : forold 
age leaveth not pleaſure properly, but pleaſure difdains old age 3 for 
it is always wanton and- ſporting 3 and it is no reaſon that im- 
potency ſhould corrupt judgment , which ſhould: in youth know 
vice in pleaſure 3 and, in old age, pleaſure in vice. * The: vices of 
youth are temerity, indiſcreet forwardne(s, and unbridled liberty, 
and over-greedy dcfire of pleaſure , which are natural things pro- 
cceding from the heat of the blood and natural vigour, and there- 
fore the more cxcuſable; but the' vices of old age ate far otherwiſcs 
The lighter arca vain'and trail protervity;'an etvious pracling, un» 
{ociable humours, ſuperftitiop, care toget riches; even then-when 
the uſe of them is lolt, a ſottiſh avarice, and fear of death; ' which 
proceedcth properly, not from the want of {pirit and courage; as 
they-ſay, but becauſe old men are long acquainted, aud as it were 
cockered in this world, 'whereby their-atfkeQions are knit-unto it, 
which1s nfiot ii young men : but belides theſe they are envious; tro 
ward, unjuſt : but that which is moſt fottiſh and' ridiculous in them, 
is that they would not only be reverenced, but feared, and therefore 
they put upon them an'aultere look and diſdainfu}, thinking there» 
by to extort fear and obedience :_ but they-are therein miuch decci-' 
ved, for this ſtately and furious geſtare 15 reetived-'of youth with 
mockery and laughter, being prafiſcd only to'blind their (Jes, 


and old age. 


ro 


words te have uttered whatſoever can be faid. Theſe are thoſe 


The Preface. 
and of e to hide and diſpuiſe the truth of thi There are 
in old jv oak faults on the one ſide, and (6 m— impotencies 
on the other, and therefore ſo fit for contempt, that the beſt way to 
compals their defires, is love and affeion : for command and fear 
are no longer fit arms for them. It ill befits them to make them- 
ſelves to be feared : and though they could do it, yet love and ho- 
nour is a fairer purchaſe. 
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The fourth Confideration of Man, moral, by his 
Manners, Humours, Conditions, very live- 
Iy and notable. 


THE PREFACE. 


AS thedeſcriptions, the wiſe and ſuch as have taken greatct 
pains in the ſtudy of humane knowledge, have given unto 
men, {cemall to note in man four things : Vanity, Weakpeſs, In- 
conſtancy, Miſery 3 calling him the ſpoil of times, the play-game 
of Fortune, the image ot inconſtancy , the example and ſpeQtacle 
of infirmity, the ballance of envy and miſery, a dream, a phanta- 
fie, aſhes, a vapour, a morning-dew, a flower that preſently fadeth 
and withereth, a wind, graſs, a bladder, or bubble , a ſhadow, 
leaves of trees carried with the wind , unclean ſeed in his begin- 
ning,a ſponge of ordures, a fack of miſcries in- his middle age, a 
ſtench, a meat for worms in hisend 3 and to conclude, the moſt 
miſerable and wretched thing in the world. Fob, one of the moſt 
ſufficient in this matter, as well in the practice and contemplation 
thereof, hath well and at large deſcribed him, and after him, Solo- 
mon, in their books. Tobe ſhort, Pliny leemeth very properly to 
havedeciphered him, in calling him the moſt miſerable, and yet 
the moſt arrogant creature in the world. Solum ut certum fit ui- 
bil eſe certi, nec miſcrics quicquam homine aut ſuperbins : That it 
# only certain, that zbere is nothing certain , neither any thing more 
prond, and miſerable then man. 'By the tirſt word ( milerable ) he 
comprehendeth all thoſe former deſcriptions, and as much as well 
the reſt have {aid 3 but by the other (the moſt proud) he toucheth 
another chief point very important ; and he {cemeth in theſe two 


two 


| Vanity. 
twothings, that ſcem to hurt and hinder one the other, Miſery and 
Pride, Vanity and Preſumption, See then how ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous a patch-coat man is. 

Foralmuch as man is compoſed of two diverſe parts, the ſoul and 
the body, it is a matter of difhculty well to elcaihe bim entire, in 
his perfeQtion and declining ſtate. Some refer unto the body what» 
ſoever ill can be ſpoken of man 3; they make him an excellent crea- 
ture, and, in regard of his ſpirit, extol hynſclf above all other crea» 
tures 3 but, on the other ſide, whatſoever is ill, cithex in man, or in 
the whole world, is forgot and proccedeth from the ſpirit of man, 
and in it there is far more vanity, inconſtancy, miſery, preſumption, 
then in the body,wherein there is little matter of reproach in rej 
of the ſpirit, and therefore Democritus calleth it a world of hidden 
mileries, and Plwtarch proveth it in a book written of that ſubjc&. 
Now let us conſider man more according to the life, then hereto» 
fore we have done, and pinch him where it itcheth not, referrin 
all to theſe five heads, Vanity, Weakneſs, Inconftancy, Miſery, - 
Preſumption, which are his more natural and univerſal qualities, but 
the two latter touch him more nearly. Again, there axe fomg 
things common to many of thele five, which a man knows not ta. 
which to attribute it, and eſpecially, imbecillity and miſery. 


CHAP. XXXVL 
I'* Vanity. 


Anity is the moſt eſſcatial and proper quality of humane Na- 
V ture. There is nothing ſo much in man, be jt malice, infeli- 
city, inconſtancy, irreſolution (and of all theſe there is always abun» 
dance ): as baſe feebleneſs, ſottiſhnels, and ridiculous vanity ; and 
therefore Democritxs met better with it, with a kind of diſdain of 
humane condition, mocking and laughing at it, then Heraclitus, 
that wept and tormented himſelf, whereby he gave ſeme teſtimony, 
that he made ſome account thereof z and Diogenes who ſcored 
it, then Timor that hater and flyer of the company of men. 
Pindarus hath expreſſed it more to the life then any other, by the 
ewo vaineſt things in the world, calling it the dream of a ſhadow, 
Fx/65 ovag ; 

This is that, that both wrought in the wiſeſt ſo great a contempt 
of man, that hearing af ſome great a honourable 
euterprike, 
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Thoughts, 


= 
Care for time 
to come. 


Vanity. 
enterpriſe, and jWiping itſuth, were wont nevertheleſs to ſay, thit” 
the World was not worthy # mans labour and pains, ( ſo.au{wered 
Ftatilus to Brutus, talking with him about the conſpiracy againft- 
Ceſar) and that a wile man'ſhould do riothing but tor himlſelt, for 
#'isnotrcaſorthat wiſe men,. and wiſdom ſhould put themſelves 
ni'danger for'fools. 7! 1», LETRE 

This vanity is ſhewed and expreſſed many ways, and after a di- 
verſe manner 3- firſt- in our thoughts and private imaginations, 
which ere many titties more than vain, frivolous, and ridiculous, 
whercin'neverthele(s'we. ſpend much time, and yet perceive it-not- 
We enter into them, we/dwell in them, and we come forth again in- 
ſenſibly; 'which is a double vanity, and great forgetfulnels of our 
ſelves. One walking in a Hall, confidereth how he may trame his 
paces after a certain taſhion upon the boards of the floor ; another 
diſceurſeth in his mind, with much time and great attention, how 
he ſhould carry hitnſelf if he werea King; a Pope, or - ſome other 
thing; thathe/isaffired-can never cone toipaſs 3 and ſo he feedeth 
himielf with' wind; yea lets then wind, that'neither is, nor ever 
ſhall be.- Another dreameth how -he- ſhall compole his body, his 
zountenances,' his geſtures, his ſpeech-atter anafte&ed faſhion, and 
pleaſeth hitmſelf therein, 'as with a thing that” wonderfully becomes 
'him, and that every man ſhould take delight in. But what a vauity 
and ſottiſh weakneſs igbur'deſirts isthis} thac brings forth belicts 
and hopes far more vain? And all this falleth out, not only when 
we have nothing to do, when we are{wallowed up with idlcneſs, 
but many times in the mid(t of our molt neccflary attairs : ſonatural 
ahd powerfal is vanity, "that it 'robbeth ahd' pluckerh'out-:6f7our 
hand the truth; ſolidity, aid ſubſtance of things, :and fills:ws with 
wind, yes with nothing. I 15 3Q 33718 rt lag? 11143 

Another more fottiſh vanity., is a troubleſom care: of what 
ſhall here fall out when we are dead. We extend our. defircs. and 
afteions beyond our (elves, and our being 3 we wonld” provide 
that ſomething ſhould be/done unto.us, when we know:not what is 
done nntons 3 we dehreto be praiſed/after our death: : what great- 
er vanity ? It is not 'ambition,' as''#t 1eemeth, 'and+.@'man' may 
think it, tor that is_the'deſire of a ſenſible and perceptiblehonour ; 


f this praiſe of our felves when we are gone, might any way pro« 


fit either our children, our parents, or our friends that farvive us, 
JC £414 454 . - ' 4 > _ a : 'E) 
It were well; there were fome'bericht, though not: to- ourſelves 3 
but to defire that as a'ggod, which ſhall no way 'touch ps, nor be- 
Yi ' ncht 


Vamity. 
nefit others, is a meer vanity, like that of thoſe who fear their 
wives will marry after their departure 3 and therefore they defire 
them with great paſſion to continue unmarried, and bind them by 
their wills {o.to do, leaving unto them a great part of their goods 
upon that condition. This is a vanity, and many times injuſtice. 
It was contrariwiſe a commendable thing in thoſe great men in 
times paſt, which, dying, exhorted their wives to marry: ſpeedily 
for the better increale of the Common-wealth. Others ordain, 
that for the love of them, and for their ſakes, a fricnd keep ſuch 
and ſuch a thing, or that he do: this or that unto their dead bodies, 
_ rather ſheweth their vanity, then doth any good to ſoul or 
body- 

See here another vanity, we live not but by retation unto ano- 
ther z we take not {o much care what we are in our ſelves in effect 
and txvth, as what we arc in the publick knowledge of men; in ſuch 
ſort, that we do many times deceive and deprive our ſelves of our 
owrff goods and commodities, and torment our ſelves, to frame 
our outward appearances to the common opinion. This is true, 
not ovly in outward things, and ſuch as belong to the body, and 
the expence and charge of our means, but allo. in the goods of the 
ſpirit, which ſeem unto us to be without fruit, if others enjoy them 
not, and they be not produced to the view and approbation of 
ftran 

Our vanity is not only in our ſimple thoughts, defires, and dif- 
courſes, but it likewiſe troubleth, ſhaketh, and tormenteth both 


T7 


Azitations of 


{oul and body. Many times men trouble and torment themſelves, the Spirir, 


more for light occaſions and matters of no moment, then for the 
greateſt aud moſt important affairs that are, Our ſoul is many 
times troubled with {mall phantafics, dreams, ſhadows, fooleries, 
without body, without ſubject, it is intangled and moleſted with 
choler, hatred, ſorrow, joy, building caſtles in Spain. The remem-» 
brance of a farewel of ſome particular grace or ation, alfliteth 
us more then a whole diſcourle of a matter of greater importance. 
The ſound of names and certain words pronounced with a piti- 
tul- voice, yea with ſighs and cxclamations, pierceth even to the 
quick, as Orators and Players, aud others that {cll wind and 
{moak, do well know and practiſe, And this wind catcheth 
and carrieth away many times men that are moſt conſtant and 
ſetled, if they ſtand mot upon their guard : fo puiſſant is vanity 
over. men. And not only. light and little things do ſhake Hans 
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| *Panity. 
trouble us, but alſo liesand impoſtures, even thoſe we know to be 
ſach (a ftrange thing) in ſuch ſort, that we take pleaſure to deceive 
our {elves in good carneſt, to feed our phantaſies with tales, with 
nothing. Ad fallendum noſmetipſos ingeniofiſſimi ſumus : We are \ 
wiſe to deceive our ſelves 3 witnels they that weep and affict them 
ſelves hearing a relation, or ſeeing a Tragedy, which they know 
tobe an invention made for delight, even of thoſe things that 
never were. I could tell you of one that was ſo beſotted, that he 
died for one whom he knew to be foul, old, deformed, not becauſe 
he loved her, but becauſe ſhe was well painted, and plaiſtered or 
coloured with other impoſtures, though he always knew them to be 
luch. "44 
Let us come from the particular vanity of every particular man 


Fiſitutions and in his common life, to {ce how much this vanity is tyed to the na« 


Wow of conr- ture of man, not only as a private and perſonal vice. What va- 
teſie. 


nity and loſs of time is there in thoſe vilitations, ſakutations, con- 
gies, and mutual entertainments, thoſe offices of courtelie , ora- 
tions, ceremonies, Offers, praiſes, promiles ? How many hyperbo- 
lical ſpeeches, hypocrilics , and impoſtures are there in the ſight 
and knowledge of all , both of thole that give them, that receive 
them, that hear of them ! inſomuch that it ſeemeth to be a match 
and market made together, to mock, lye, and deceive one' ano» 
ther. And that which is worth all the reſt, he that knows that a 
man doth impudently lye unto him, mult yet give him thanks ; and 
he that knows that when he lyes he is not believed, ſets a bold face 
upon the matter, attending and obſerving one the other, who ſhall 
firſt begin and end 4 when they could both be content. they were 
both aſunder. What inconveniences doth man endure ? He fei 

eth, counterfeiteth , Jiſpuiſeth himſelf ; he endureth heat, cold, 
troubleth his reſt, affliGteth his life for thoſe courtly vanities, and 
leaveth his weighty affairs for the wind. We are vain at the 
charge of our own caſe, yea of our health and of our life. The ac- 
cidentsand the hghter things trample under foot the ſubſtance, and 
the wind carrieth the body, ſo much is man a flave to vanity: arid 
he that will do otherwile, ſhall be held for a fool, and a- mary that 
underſtands not the world. It is dexterity well to play this-Come- 
dy, and folly, not tobe vain. Being entred into ſpeech and: fami- 
Har difcourtc, how many vain arid unprotitable, falſe, fabulous tales 
are there (not toſay wicked and pernicious, which-arc not of-this 
count} how mavy vaunts and vain- boaſtings * Man defireth: and 
ge 6h _ delighteth 


Vanity. 
delighteth to ſpeak of himlclf, and that which is his, and if he think 
he have cither done, or ſaid, or poſſeſs any thing that is worthy eſti- 
mation, he is uat at caſe until he hath utrered ic, and made it known 
unto others : whena commodity firſt cometh , he entreth into an 
account thereof, he valucthit, he raiſcth the price, nay he will not 
ſem to attend his commodity, though he ſeek it with induſtry ; 
and then to hear what che of the people is abroad, he thrutis 
himſelf into company, and it tickleth him at the heart to hear his 
happy ſucceſs ſpoken of, and that men efteem of him the more, and, 


of what he cſtcems. 
But bettex to make known what credit and command this vani- 


, 3 
ty hath over the nature of man, let us call to mind that the great- —_— 


Inv 


eſt alterations of the world, the moſt general and fearful agita-, tions 


tions of States and Empires, Armies, Batte urthers have riſcg 
from light, ridiculous and vain cauſes, witnels the Wars of Troy 
and Greece, of Silla and Miarixs, Ceſar and P , Anguſins 
and Anthony. The Poets ſignific as much, when they let all Greece 
and Afiz on fire for an Apple.. The firft occaſrons and motives 
ariſe of nothing, afterwards they grow and increaſe : a teftimo- 
ny of the vanity and folly of man. Many times the accident doth 
more then the principal, the leſſer circumſtances touch more to the 
quick then the greatett, nay the cauſes and ſubjects themlclves.. 
The Robe of Ceſar troubled Rome more then his death did, or 
thoſe two and twenty ſtabs with a Poinard that weze given. 


X __ crown and perfetion of the vanity of man is ſhew- 
ed, int 


8: 


t which he moſt affefteth and ſeeks after 3 he pleaſeth Felicity «nd 


bimſel, and placeth his whole felicity. in thoſe vain and frivolous 


goods, without which he may well and conimodiouſly. live, and 
takes not that care that he ſhould for the true and efkemial ; his 
chance is wind, his whole good nothing but opinion.and dreams, 
' wherein he is matchlcſs. God hath all good things iu efſence, all 
evil in underſtanding , man quite contrary poſleſſeth his good 
things byphantaſie, his evil in efſence. Beaſts content not, uox ted 
themſelves with opinions and phantafies, but with that which is 
preſent, palpable, and in verity. Vanity. hath been given unto man. 
as his proper part and condition ;- he retarns, he ſtirs, he hunts up 
and; down, he catcheth a ſhadow, : he adoreth the wind, he flyes, 
he dyes, 'and/a moat at the laſt'is the hize of his days wark 3. Va- 
Bitati creates ſubjeile. et ctiam nolens, anivcrſa ſecs cpek 


chuſing, 


Debility and Infirmity. 


borno vivens : Every creature is ſubjedt to vanity, even againſt bir will, 
#nd all men living are but vanity. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Debility or Iifirmity. 


Ehold here the ſecond head of this Conſideration and: hu- 
mane knowledge : for how ſhould vanity be other thea frail 
and feeble ? This weaknels is confeſſed, and proved by all that ac- 
count many things cafic to be underſtood of all, but is not taken 
to be ſuch in thoſe things it ſhould, 4s in ſuch wherciu a man ſcem- 
eth to be moſt ſtrong, and leaſt weak ; in deſiring, poſſeſſing, and 
uling thoſe things that he hath and holdeth, and in every good 
and evil z and to beſhort, in ſuch whercin he gloricth moſt, where- 
inhe thinketh to excel others, and to be ſomething. © Theſe are 
the true teſtimonies of his weakneſs ; but we fhall ſee this better 
apart. 
Firſt, touching deſire, a man cannot ſetle his contentment in 


In defiring and any thing, no not his own defire and imagination. It is not in ous 


power to chuſe what we ſhould 3 and whatſnever we have deſired 
or obtained, it ſatishes us not : but we go bleating after things un- 
known and to come, beeauſe things prelent content us not, and we 
more efteem of things abſent. It one ſhould /put a man to his own 
choice, make him his own carver, it is not in his power {© to chuſe, 
as that he repent not his choice, or which he will not add unto, or 
take from, or alter ſome way or other 3 for he defires that which he 
knows not how to expreſs : and at the laſt nothing, can content 
him, bur he 1s angry, and falleth out with himſelf. | 
The weakneſs of man doth more appear, and is greater in the 


. 1h aſſ—_ and uſe of things, and that divers ways : tirſt, in that 


cannot make ule of any thing in its own purity and fimple na- 
ture 3 but he muſt diſguiſe, alter, and corrupt them, before he can 
accommodate them to his uſe : the elements, metals, andall chings 
elſe in their own nature are not fit for ule. Good things, delights, 
and pleaſures cannot be enjoyed without ſome mixture of evil and 


Wiſcommodity 3 Medio de fonte leporum ſurgit amari aliquid, quod 


i ipfis floribus angat : Even from amidſt the fountains of delights 
do ariſe always ſome bitterneſs, which evtn in the beight of pleaſure 
do The higheſdpleaſure that is, hath a figh-and a complaint 


© accompany it 3 and being come to perfection, js .but debility, 2 


ejection 


\ 
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" of the mind, languiſhment. And extremeand fill con« 

ement hath more moderate ſeverity, then wanton delight: Iþſz 
felicitas, ſe niſi temperat, premit : Felicity it ſelf, unleſt it temper it 
ſelf, vexeth. And therefore it was well (aid of him, that God ſells 
unto us whatſoever good thing he ſends us: that is to ſay, That he 
giveth nothing unto us purely good, but that we buy it at the ſcales 
with an addition of ſome evil to make up weight. So likewiſe ſor- 
row is never pure, without the alliance of ſome pleaſure Labor vo- 
luptaſque diſimillima natura, ſocietate quadam naturali inter ſe 
ſunt junila eft quedam flere volupts : Labour and pleaſure, though 
in Nature moſt unlike, yet by a certain natural ſociety, they are link; 
ed together, ſo that even to weep is acertain delight» So all things in 
this world are mingled and compounded with their contraries : 
thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage that ſerve to laugh, ſerve 


to weep, as Painters teach us; and we ſee that the extremity of 
laughter is mingled with tears, There is no good thing in us, that 
hath not ſome vicious tinQure with it : Omnes juſtitie noftre ſunt 
tauquam pannus menſtruzte : All our righteouſneſs is as a menſtruous 
cloth, as anon ſhall be ſhewed in his due place 3 nor no evil with- 
| out ſome good : Nullam fine antboramento malum eft : There is ns 

fin without puniſpment- Milcry it felt always ſerves to ſome end : 
for there is no evil without good, no good in man without evil ; 
all is mingled, and there is nothing pure in our hands. Sccondly, 
whatſocver happeneth unto us, we take and enjoy with an ill hand; 
our taſte is unreſolved and uncertain, it knows not how to hold 
and poſſes any thing after a good manner: and from thence ſprang 
that undetermined queſtion of the ſoveraign good. The better things 
many times in our hands, by our infirmities, vice, inſufficiency, are 
made worlſe, are corrupted, become nothing, are unprofitable unto 
us, yea ſometimes hurtful and contrary. 

But humane imbecillity is more richly diſplayed in good and F- 
evil, in virtue and vice: hence it is, that man cannot be, when it ra good og evil, 
{cems good unto- himlelt, either wholly good, or wholly wicked, 
but he hath his weakneſs, his impotencies in them both. Touch- 
ing virtuc, three points are- to be contidercd : "the firſt is, that it is 
not in the power of man todo all good, to put inpradtice all vir- 
tne 3 inſomuch that many virtues are incompatible, and cannot be 
all cogether, at leaſt in one and the ſane ſubje&t, as filial or maiden- 4 
ly continency and vidual, which are wholly different; the married 
and unmarricd eſtate 3. the two {econd'of : widow-hood & marriage, 
| K bcing 


Tectul, 


Debility or Infirmity. 
being more painful and buſic, and having more difficulty and virtue 
than the two fulſt, of virginity and the unmarricd eſtate, whih 
have more purity, grace and caſe: Virgo felicior, vidua laboriofior : 
31 illa gratia, in its virtus coronatur : the Virgin # the bappier, the 
Widow the more painful, in the former grace, in tbe latter virtue is 
eroxwned. That conſtancy which is in poverty, want, adverlity, and 
that which is in abundance and proſperity : patience in beggery and 
liberality. And this is more true in vices, which are oppolite.one 
againſt the other. 

; The ſecond point is, That many times a man cannot perform 
that, which belongs to one virtue, without the ſcandal and offence 
either of another yirtue,or of it {clf; inſomuch that they hinder one 
the other : whereby it comcs to paſs, that a man cannot fatishe the 
one, but at the charge of the other z which we muſt not attribute 
unto virtue, or think that the virtues croſs and contrary one ano- 
ther, for they agree well enough 3 but unto the weaknels of our 
humane condition, all the ſufficiency and induftry thereot being fo 
ſhort and ſo feeble, that it cannot tind any certain univerſal and 
conſtant rule, whereby to make an honeſt man : and ſuch order can- 
not be taken, but that the means to do well, do many times hin- 
der one the other. Let us take for example, Charity and Juſtice z 
I I encounter my father or niy friend in the wars, on the enemies 
part, injuſtice I ought to kill him, but in charity I ſhould {pare and 
{ave him. If a man be wounded to death and paſt all remedy, and 
there remained nothing but a grievous languiſhing, it were a deed 
of charity to make an end of him, as he did that killed Saw! at his 
rarneſt entreaty 3 but this charity is puniſhed by juſtice, as he was 
by David, and that juſtly, David being the miniſter of publick ju- 
ſitice, not private charity : yea to be found neex untoa man in ſuch 
a caſe, in a ſuſpicious place, and where there-is doubt of the murder- 
er, although he be there to perform ſome office of humanity, is ve- 
ry dangerous and the beft thing that can happen unto him, is to 
be called into queſtion, and put to anſwer to that accident, where» 

he is innocent 3 So that we fee that juſtice doth not only offend 
charity, but it hampereth and hindercth it ſelf; and therefore it 


| wras very well ſaid, and truly, Sumnum jus, ſumma injuria :' Ex- 


vreme right , extreme wrong. 

The third point and the moſt notable is, that a man is conſtrain- 
ed many times to uſe bad means for the better avoidance of ſome 
great eval, ox the execution of what is good;in ſuch fort that he _ 


=. 
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Debility or Infirmily. 
ſometimes approve as lawful, not only thoſe things that are not 
good, but that are ſtark naught as if to be good, it were neceſſary 
to be ſomewhat wicked. And this is ſeen inevery thing, in Policy, 
Tutice, Verity, Rekigion- 


119 


In Policy, how many evils are there permitted, and publickly 9 
a&cd, not only by connivance or permiſſion, but alſo by the ap- olicy. 


probation of the laws themſclves? as ſhall hereafter be ſaid in his 
due place z - Ex Senatwconſultis & plebiſcitis ſcelers exercentur : 

Crimes are committed by the decrees of the Senate, and approbations 

of the people. To disburden a State or Common-wealth, either of 
too great a number of people, or of ſuch as are inflamed with a 
defire of wars, which the ſtate, like a body replete with bad or 
abundant humours, cannot bear, it is the mauner to ſend them elſe- 

where, and to caſc themſelves at the charge or diſcaſe of another. 

As the French, Lombards, Goths, Vandals, Tartarians, Turks have 
been accuſtomed todo. To avoid a civil war, it is the manner to 

entertain a ſtrange war. To inftru@ others in the virtue of Tempe« 

rance, Lycurgus cauſed the Notes their ſervants to be made drunk, 

that by the ugly deformity of their ſuperfluous inundation, others 

might grow into an horror and deteſtation of that ſin-The Romans 

to prepare their people to valour, and a contempt of the dangers of 
death, ordained of purpoſe thole furious ſpe&acles of the Fencers, 
which at the firſt they ordained for offenders; afterwards for ſlaves 
or ſervants, but innocents; and laſtly for free-men that gave them- 
ſelves thereunto. Brothel-houſes in great Cities, wſwries, divorces, 
under the law of Moſes, and in divers other nations, and religions, 
have been permitted for the better avoiding of great miſchicts} Ad 
duritiem cordis corum :. For the bardneſs of mens hearts. 

In Fuftice, which cannot ſubliſt, cannot be executed, without the 
mixture of ſome wrong, not only juſtice commutative, for that is 
not ſtrange 3 it is after a ſort neceſſary, and men could not live and 
tratkck together, without mutual damage, without offence, and 
the laws allow of the loſs which is under the nioyety of the juſt 
price. But alſo juſtice diſtributive as it lelf confeſſeth, Summune jus, 
ſumma injuria, E* omne magiium exemplum habet aliquid ex inique, 
quod contra fingulos militate public rependitur : Extreme right is 
extreme wrong, and all great examples have ſame injuſtice which 
for the common good is practiſed againjt all : Plato alloweth, and it is 
not againſt the law, by deceits and falſe hopes of favour and pardon, 
to draw the offender to confels his fault. This is by injuſtice, _ 
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- and woundeth_him , and he that ſpeaks it, is many times wel 


Dcbility or Infirmity. 
arid impudency todo jultice. - And what ſhould we fay of the in- 
vention of tortures, which is rather a proof of patience, then verity? 
For, both he that can ſuffer them and cannot, will conceal the truth, 
'For, why thould: grief cauſe a man rather to ſpeak that which is, 
then that which is not ? If a man think that an innocent is patient 
enough to endure torments, why ſhould not he that is guilty, being 
a means to ſave his life ? Tlla torment a gubernat dolor, moderatur na- 
tura, cujuſque tum animi, tum corporis regit queſitor, fleTit libido, 
corrumpit ſpes, infirmat metus, ut in tot rerum anguſtiu nil veritati” 
loci relinquatur > Grief governeth thoſe torments , Natmre doth mode- 
rate, the ſearcher both of the body and mind doth rule, Iut boweth, 
hope corrupteth, fear weakpeth, ſo that in ſo many extremities, there 
is no place for truth. In defence hereof it is faid, that tortures do 
aſtoniſh and quell the guilty,and cxtort from him a truth 3 and con- 
trariwike ſtrengthen the innocent : but we do ſo often ſee the con- 
trary that this may be'doubted 3: and to' ſay the truth, it isa poor 
means full of uncertainty, full of doubt. What will not a man fay, 


"what will he not do, to avoid ſuch torment ?” Etenim innocentes 


*mentiri cogit dolor.: For grief enforceth innocentsto liez in ſuch fort 
that it falleth ont that the Judg which giveth the torture to the end 


. an innocent ſhould not die, cauleth him to die an innocent, and tor- 


tured-too. .A thouſand” and a thouſand have fallly acculed their 
-own heads, either to ſhorten their torments, or their lives. But in 
the foot of this account, is it not a great injuſtice and cruelty to tor- 
ment and to rack a man in pieces, for that offence which is yct 
"doubted of? To the end, they may not kill a man without juſt cauſe, 
thcy do worle then kill him : 'if he be innocent and bear the puniſh- 
ment, what amends is made him for his unjuſt torture ? He ſhall 
be quit.z .a goodly recoimpence, -and much reaſon he hath to thank 
you. But it is the leaſtevil that the weakneſs of man could invent. 
Ka man be weakin virtue,much more is he in verity,whether it be 
eternal-and divine, or temporal and humane. That aſton#ſheth him 
with the lightening, and beats him down with the thunder thereof, 
as the bright beams of the Sun, the weak eyes of the Owl : if he pre- 
fume to behold it,being oppreſſed, he preſently fainteth; @wi ſeru- 
tator eft majeſtatis, opprimetur 2 gloriz : The curious nv ypomgs of Gods 
majeſty ſhall be preſſed by bisglory : inſuch ſort, that to give him- 
{1t ſome breath, ſome taſte, he muſt diſguiſe, temper, and cover it 
with ſome ſhadow or other. This, that is, humane verity, offendeth 


Debility or Infirmity. t2r 
holdenfor an enemy: Veritas odinm parit, Truth bretdeth barred. 
Ir is a ſirange thing, man defireth naturally to know the truth and 
to attain thereunto, he removeth all lets whatſoever, and- yet he: 
cannot attain it, if it be preſent ; he cannot apprehend it, if he ap» 
prehend it, he is offended with it. The fault is not in the truth, 
tor that is always amiable, beautiful, worthy the knowledg ; but 
it is hamane imbecillity that cannot endure the ſplendour thercot. 
Man is ftropg enough to deſire, but too weak to receive and hold 
what he deſireth. The two principal means, which he uſeth to at- 
tain to the knowledg of truth, are reaſon and experience. Now both ;, 4d.14- 
of them are fo feeble and uncertain (though experience the more 
weak) that nothing certain can be drawn from them. Reaſon hath 
{o many forms, is {o pliable, ſo wavering, as hath been la'd, and 
experienced much more, the occurrents are always unlike; there is 
nothing ſo univer{al in Nature, as diverlity, nothing {o rare and dit- 
ticult, and almoſt impoſlible, as the likencts and fimilitude of things: 
and if a man cannot note this diflimilitude, it is ignorance andweak- 
ne(s; I mean this perfeR, pure, and entire {imilitude, and dilfimili- 
tude : for to ſay the truth, they are both whole and entire, there is . . 
no one thing that is wholly like or diflike toanother. This is an in- 

enious and marvellous mixture of Nature. 

But after all this, what doth better diſcover this humane imbe» re. 
cillity than Religion? yea, the very intention thereof, is to make Religion. 
man feel his own evil, his infirmity, his nothing, aud to make him 
to receive from God his good, his {irength, his all things. Firſt, 
ie preacheth it unto him, it beats'it into our memory, it reproach- 
eth man, calling him dult, aſhes, carth, fleſh, bloud, grats. AF 
terwards it in{inuateth it into him, and makes him feel it after an 
excellent aud goodly faſhion, bringing in God hinfclf, humbled,” 
weakned, debaſed for the love of him, ſpeaking, promiting, ſwear- 
ing, chiding, threatning : ally to be brief, converſing and work- + 
ing with a wan after a baſe, teeble, humane manner, like a father 
that counterfeits his ſpecch, and plays the child wich his children- 

The weakneſs of man being ſuch, ſo great, ſo invincible, that to give _ 
it ſome acceſs and commerce with the Divinity, and to unite it tin« 
to God, it was necefary that God ſhould debaſt hitnfelfto the ba- 
(eſt: Dews quis in altitudine ſus i nobis parvulis apprehendi non pote- 
rat,ideo ſe ftravis bominibus : God becanſe in his beight be could not be 
#pprebended by us little over, did humble bimſcf' to men. - Again, it 
makes him {ce bis own weaknels by _— es; for alkr pris: 
oo; 15730 > 7> Ap 
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cipal and holicft exerciſes, the mdlt ſolemn 4&ions of religion, are 
thcy not the true ſymptoms and arguments of humane imbecillity 
and ſickneſs? Thos ſacrifices that in former times have been uled 
thorowout the world, and yet in ſome countries continue, not 
only of bealts, but alſo of living, men, yca of inftiocents, were they 
not ſhameful marks of humane intirmity and milery? Firſt , be- 
cauſe they were ſigns and ſymbols of his condemnation and male- 
diction (for they were as publick proteſtations, that he had deler- 
ved death, and to be ſacrificed as thoſe beaſts were ) without which 
there had never been any bloudy offerings, propitiatory and ex- 
piatory (acritices. Secondly, becaule of the baſeneſs of the purpoſe 
and intent, which was to think to appcale, flatter, and gratihe God 
by the maſſacre and bloud of beaſts, and of mens, Sanguine non 


 colends Dems: - que enim ex trucidatione immerentium voluÞtas eft ? 


God-is not worſhipped with bloud : for what pleaſure can there be 
in ſhedding innocent bloud ? It is truc, that God in thoſe firſt ages, 
yet the fecble infancy of the world, and Nature remaining imple, 
did well accept of them at the hands of religious men, even for 
their devotion, or rather Chriſt his ſake: Reſpexit Dominus ad A- 
bel, & ad munera ejus : God bad reſpe to Abel, and to bis gifts, 
taking in good rs that which was done, with an intent to ho- 

imz and alſo afterwards, the world being as yet 
in. its apprentiſhip, ſ#b pedazgoga, was wholly ſeaſoned in this 0- 
pinion fo univerſal, that it was almoſt thought Natural. Itouch 
not here that particular myſtery of the religion of the Jews, who 
uſed them for tigure ( thatis a point that belongs to religion ) and 
with .whom it was common to convert that which was humane, 
or natural and corporal, toa holy and facred.nuſe, and to gather 
from thence a ſpiritual fruit. But this was not becauſe took 
plealure in them, nor becauſe it was hy any reafon in it ſelf good: 
witnels the Prophets, and the clearWlighted amongſt them, who 
have always fieely ſaid 3 $1 volwiſſes, ſacrificium dediſſem, utique 
bolocauſtis non delefleheris, ſacrificium & oblationem noluifti; bolo- 
cauſtum pro peceato nox.. poſiul ſti, non 2ccipiam de lomo" tua vitmler, 
&rc. If thou wonuldift bave ſacrifice, Thad giver it thee; butt "thou 
eclightef not in burnt offerings, nerdber wilt thou bave an ſactifice, 
or oblation, nor requireft any burnt fring fd fin, Iwill notrecewe 
the calves from 1 eaſe, te. * And have called back add' invited 


the world to another ſacrifice more High,” ritual, andworthy the 
Divinity 3 Sacrificium Deo ſpiritw* aures autern perforifti mibi; #t 


face- 
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ſacerem voluntatem tnam, & legem tnam in medio cordia mei + Inmmy* 
iz Deo ſecrificium laudis : Miſcricordiam volo, non ſacrificium : The 
ſpirit is a ſacrifice to God, thou baſt boared mine ears, to the end I 
might do thy will, and keep thy law in the midſt of my heart : Offer 
reto God the ſacrifice of praiſe and thankygiving : I will bave mercy and 
mot ſacrifice. At the latt, the Son of God, the Dofor of Truth, be- 
ing come to ſecure and free-denize the world, did aboliſh them 
wholly : which he had not done, it it had been a thing in it (elf and 
eſſentially good, and that it had pleaſed his father : tor contrarily 
Pater non tales querit, ſed tales qui adorent in ſpiritu & veritate : 
My Father doth not ſcek, ſuch, but thoſe that worſhip him in ſpirit 
end trxth. And to fay the truth, it is one of the godlick ettc&ts 
and fruits of Chriftianity after the abolition of Idols. And there- 
fore Fulian the Emperour , his capital enemy, as in deſpight 
of him, offered more ſacrifices than ever any other did in the 
world, attempting to ſet them up again with Idolatry. Where- 
fore let us here leave them, and lct us fee thoſe other principal parts 
of Religion. 


The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common bread and wine, Satrammes 


and an outward aQion as bale, are they not teſtimonies of our po- 
verty atid baſenels ? Repentance, the univerſal remedy of our ma- 


ladics, is a thing in it {lf ſhameful, feeble, yea evil : tar to repent, Repentance, 


to be ſorry, toatflict the ſpirit, is evil, though by conſcquent it be 


good. An oath,what is it, but a ſymptom and ſhametul mark of di- 4n oath, 


ftruſt, inhdelity, ignorance, humane infirmity, both in him that re- 
quires it, that gives it, that ordains it? @#od amplias eft, 4 male eft : 
That which is more, is from the devil. See then how religion healeth 
our evils by means not only ſmall and f:eble, our weaknels fo re- 
quiring : Stxlts & infirma munds elegit Deus : God bath choſen the 
fooliſh and ſimple of the world; but ſuch as by no meansare of any 
value, nor are good in themſelves, but good in that they lerve and 
are employed againſt evil, as medicines are: they ſprang from an 
ill cauſe, yet they drive away ill: they are good as gibbets and 
wheelsare in a Common-wealth, as vomits and other diſcharges 
proceed from ill cauſes, are to the body : to be brief, they are ſuch 
good things, as that it had been far better we had never had them 3 
and never had we had them, if man had been wiſe, and preſerved 
- himſelf in that 'cſiate wherein God, had placed him 3 neither (hall 
he have them any more,fo; ſoon. as he is delivered trom this captivi- 

ty, and arrived to his:pertecion. " 
| K4 ; All 
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All this ſheweth how great this humane weakneſs is to any 
thing that is good, in Policie, Juſtice, Verity, Religion toward 
God, but that which is more tirange is, that this weakneſs is as, 
great in what isevil: forman, though he be willing to be wicked, 
yet he cannot be wholly ſuch, but when he hath done his wort, 
there will be more todo. There is always ſome remorſe and fear- 
fal conſideration, that mollitieth the will, and maketh it relent, 
and till reſerveth ſomething to be done 3 -which hath been the 
cauſe of the ruine of many, although perhaps they made it a pro- 
ic for their ſafety. This is imbecillity and {ottiſhment, and trom 
halve did ariſe that Proverb at their coſt; That a man muſt not 
play the fool by halfes. A ſpeech uttered with judgment; but 
that may have both a good and ill ſenſe. To ſay that aman when 
he is once in, mult ſtill proceed to worle, and worſe, without any 
reſervation or reſpe&t, it is a very pernicious dodrine, and the 
Proverb faith well againſt itz the ſhorter follies arc the better. But 
yet in {ome certain caſes, the middle way is very dangerous as 
when a man hath a ſtrong enemy by the throat, like one that hold» 
eth a Wolf by the cars, he muſtcither win him altogether by cour- 
tefie, or utterly undo-him and extinguiſh him; which was always 
the praRtice of the Romans, and that very wiſely : amongſt others, 
concerning the Latines or Hralians, at the exhortation of Camillus 3 
Pacem in perpetuum petere, vel ſerviendo , vel ignoſcendo : To get 
perpetual peace, either ſerving, or in pardining : For in {ucha caſe 
todo things by halfes, is to loſe all, as the $amites did, who for. 
want of putting in praQice that counſel given them by an old 
weather-beaten fouldicr, concerning the Romans, whoim they had 
then incloſed and ſhut up, paid dearly for it ; Amt conciliandus, aut 
tollendus boſtis : An enemy is either to be reconciled, or made ont of the 
way. The former courſe of courteſie is the more noble,, honoura- 
ble and rather to. be choſen 3 and we ought not to come to the (e- 
cond but in extremities, and then when the enemy is not eapable 
of the tirſt. By this that hath been (aid, is ſhewed the extreme imbe- 
cillity of man, in good and evil; and that good or evil which he ci- 
ther doth, or flieth, is not purely and entirely good or evil: ſo that 
it is not in his power to be wholly deprived of all good, not altoge- 
ther wicked. | | 

Let us likewiſe note many other effeds and teſtimonies of hu- 


R ofas mane weakneſs. It is imbecillity and puſillanimity not to dare, 


repulſes. ex not to be able to reprehend another, or tobe reprehended : he 


that 
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that is feeble or couragious in the one, is ſo in the other. Now it 
is 4 ſtrange kind of delicateneſs, to deprive cither himſelf, or ano- 
ther of ſo great a fruit, for ſo light and verbal a wound, that doth 
only touch and pierce the ear. Near neighbour unto this itis, not 
to be able to givea denial with reafon, nor to receive and ſuffer a 
rcpulle with patieuce. 

In falſe accuſations and wicked ſufpitions, which are done in 
place of juſtice and judgment, there is double imbecillity 3 the one 
in thoſe that are accuſed aud ſuſpeRed, and that in juſtifying an 
exculing themſclves too carefully, and, as it were, ambitiouſly. 

Mendax infamia terret quem nifi mendacem ? Whom doth an infamous 
lie fear but alier? This is to betray their own innocency, to put 
their conſcience and their right to comprimiſe and arbitrement 3 
for by ſuch plea Perſpicuitas arguementatione elevatur : Perſpicuity 
by « ut is made more apparent» Socrates in judgment it (elf 
would not do it, neither by himſelf, nor by another, refuling to 
ule the learned plea of great Lyſias, and chole rather to diez the 
other is ina contrary caſc, that 15 when the acculed is {o couragious, 
that he takes no care to excule or juſtitie himſelf, becauſe he {cor- 
neth the accuſation and accuſer, as unworthy his anſwer and julti- 
fication, and he will not do himſelf that wrong to enter the liſts : 
this courſe hath been practiſed by generous men 3 by Scipio above 
all others, many times out of the marvellous conſtancy of his mind. 

Now others are offended herewith, thinking it too great a conti- 
dence and pride, and it ſtingeth them, that he hath too ſenſible a 
feeling of his inuocency, and will not yield himſelf: or imputing, 
this ſilence and contempt to the want of heart, diſtruſt of the law 
and inability to juſtify himſelf. O.teeble humanity! the accuſed or 
tufpeted, whether he defend or defend not himlclf, it isimbecil- 
lity and cowardlinels. We wiſha man courage to defend himſelf, 
and when he hath done it, we ſhew our own weaknels by being of- 
fended with it. 

Another argument of imbecility is, when a man ſhall ſubje&__ 14 
and addict himſelf to certain particular form of life; this is a bale — ns 
kind of tenderneſs, and effeminate delicacy, unworthy an honelt : 
man, and makes-us unprofitable, different in converſation, and may 
be hurtful too, ina. cale where change of manners and carriage is 
neceſſary. It is likewiſe a ſhame, cither not to dare, or uot tobe 

able todo that which he ſeeth every. man do- beſides himſelf. Te 
were"fitteſt that ſuch people ſhould live, and hide themſelves fon 

| - the. 
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the Thimny-corner in their private houſes. The faireſt form of liy« 
ing is to be pliable to all, even to excels it ſelf, if need be; tobe a+ 
ble, to dare, to know how to doall things, and yet to do nothing 
but what is good. It is good to know all, not to uſe all. 
rg. It is likewiſe imbecillity, and a great vulgar ſottithneſs, to run 
= wy of after ſtrange and Scholaſtical examples, after allegations, never to 
: ſetle an opinion without teſtimonies in print, nor to believe men 
but ſuch as are in Books, nor-truth it ſelf, but fuch as is ancicnt-. 
By this reaſon, foolerics and toies, if they once paſs the Preſs, they 
have credit and dignity enough. Now there are every day many 
things done before our eyes, which if we had but the ſpirit and ſat- 
ficiency well to colleQ, ro ſearch with dexterity, to judge of, and 
to ws þ to their time, which ſhould frame and find miracles and 
marvellous examples, which yield not in any thing to thoſe of times 
paſt, which we ſo much admire, and therefore we admire becauſe 
they are ancient and in Print. 
46. Again, another teſtimony of weakneſs is, that man is not capa- 
ble but of indifferent things, and caunot endure extremities 3 for if 
they be ſmall and in outward ſhew baſe, he contemneth and dil- 
daincth them as unworthy, and it is offenſive unto him to conſider 
of them : if they be very great and over ſplendent, he fears them, 
he admires them, and is offended with them. The firſt doth prin- 
cipally concern great and high minds ; the ſecond is common with 
thoſe that are weak. | 
17; This weakneſs doth likewiſe appear in our hearing, ſight, and in 
Sxdden &c7- the ſydden ſtroke of a new unexpeRtcd occurrent, which ſurpriſeth 
o__ and ſeizeth upon us unawares. For they do in ſuch fort aftoniſh us, 
that they take from us, both our ſenſe and ſpeech, 


Diriguit viſu in medio, calor ofſa reliquit, 

Labitur, & lengo vix tandem tempore fatur : 

Stiff in oxr fight be grew, beat left bu bones, 

Hef alls, and ſcarce at length breaths out theſe mones. 


Yea, ſometimes life it felf; whether they be good witneſs that 

Roman Dame, who died for joy, ſccing her ſon return ſafe from 

the wars, , Sopbacles and Dionyfius the tyrant : or whether they 

be evilz witneſs Diodorws, who died in the field for ſhame, . be- 

cauſe he was not able to re{olve a doubt, nor anfwer an argument. 

72, Yet there is auother imbecillity, and it is two-fold, and after 


Br averies and” 3 
hi daifſens an two contrary manners3 Some yield and are overcome by the _ 
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ind hamble ſupplication of another, and their courage and gal- 
lantry is wounded with theirwords: others quite contrary are not 
moved by all the ſubmiflions and complaints that may be, but are 
rather more obdurate and confirmed in their conſtancy and reſoluti- 
on. There is no doubt but the former proceeds of weakndls, and it 
is commonly found in effeminate and vulgar minds : but the ſe- 
cond is not without difficulty, and is found jn/all ſorts of people. It 
ſhould ſeem that to yield unto virtue, and to manly aud generous 
ſtrength and vigour, is the part of a valorous and generous mind. 
It is true, if it be done in a reverent eſteem of virtue, as Scander- 
beg did, receiving into grace a ſouldier whom he had .ſeen to carry 
himſelf valorouſly in fight even againſt himſelfz or as Pompey did, 
pardoning the City of the Mzmertians, for the virtue of Zexona Ci- 
tizen thereof 3 or as the Empcrour Conradws did , forgiving the 
Duke of Baviers, and others behieged with him, for the magnani 
nity of their women, who privily conveyed them away, and took 
the danger upon their own heads. But if it be done witha kind of 
aſtoniſhment and aftright of the power of virtue, as the le of 
Thebes, who loſt their hearts hearing Epaminondgs then acculed, re- 
count unto them his honourable acts, and ſeverely reproaching them 
with their ingratitude, it isdebility and cowardize.» Theta of 
Alexander, containing the brave reſolution of Betis taken with the 
City of Gaza where he commanded, was neither weakneſs nor cou- 


rage, but choler, which in hint had neither bridle, nor tnoderation. 
CHAP. XX XVIIL 


3: Inconſtawey- 


AN is a ſubje& wonderfully diverſe, and wavering, upon 
whom it'is very difficule to: ſetle an aſſured+judgment, Lay 

a judgment univerſal and entire, by reaſon of the great contrarie- 
ty and diſagreement of the parts of our life. The greateſt part of 
our ations, are nothing elſe but eruptions and-impuliions enfor- 
ced by occaſions, and that have reference to others. Trreſolutioh: 
on the one part, and afterwards inconſtaycy and inſtability; aze 
the moſt cortinion and apparent vices in the nature of man. Doubt- 
leſs our aQtions do many times {o contradi& one the other, in (o 
a mauner, that it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould all come 

forth of one and the ſame ſhop; we alter and we feel it my 
CLcape 
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eſcape 25 it were from our ſelves, and we eob our ſcves3 Ip nobis 
furto ſubducinner : Being ſtolen as it were from our ſelves. We go 
after the inclinations of ourappetite, and as the wind of occaſions 
carricth us, not according to reaſon z As nil poteſt efſe £qu.bile quod 
non 4 certa ratione / catur < nothing can be juſt which proceedeth 
not from reaſon. ſpiritsalſo and our humoursare changed with 
the change of time.” Life is an uncqual motion, irregular, of ma- 
ny faſhions. In the end we ſtir and trouble our ſelves, by the inſta- 
bility of our behaviour. Nemo non quotide confilium mutat & votum: 
modo uxorem vnlt, modo amicam, modo regyare wult, modo non eſt eo 
officiofior ſeruns 3 nunc pecuniam ſpargit, nuns rapit,modo frugi videtur 
O& gravis, modo prodigns & vanus > mutamus ſubinde perſonam- No 
man theres, who daily changeth not bit mi e, and defires ; 
ſometimes be will have bis Wife, ſometimes a Concubine 3 ſome- 

times be will domineer , again, no ſervant more bumble and of- 
| ficions than be 5 now be prodigally bis own, at another time be 


—_—_ rakgth after other mens goods > ſometimes be would ſeem grave 
thrifty, another time s ſpend-thrifi andudins ſo every moment we 


arec 
DBnod petit, ſperniss repetit quod amiſit, 
eb & Ee ſconces eine tos 
Scorns what be bonor'd, ſeeks what be loft, to find, 
Swell and abates, inconſftant as the wind. 

Manis @ creature of all thoſe the moſt hard to be ſounded and 
known, for he is the moſt double and artificial covert, and court» 
terfeit, and there are in him ſo many cabinets and blind corners, 
from whence he comes forth, ſometimes a man, ſometimes a Satyxe: 
ſo many breathing boles, from whence he breaths ſometimes heat, 
ſometimes cold, and from whence comes forth ſo much {moak : 
zll bis carriage aud motion is a perpetual race of errouzs; jn 
- morning to be born, in the evening to die 3. ſornetimes in the rags, 
ſometimes at liberty z ſometimes a god, ſometimes a flic, he 1a 
and weeps for one and the (ame thing ; he is content, and diſcon- 
tents. he will, and he will not; and inthe end he knows not what 
he will; now. he is filled with, joy and gladncſs, thathe canor ſty 
within his own skin, and preſently he falleth out with hinelf, nay 
dares not truſt himſelf; Modo emore noſtri, modo tedis laboramas > 
/ometimes we love, ſametiancs me loath our ſelves- "A Ng 


wy 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
4+ Miſery- 


Ehold here the main and principal line and lineament of the pi» y, 
B &ure of a man, he is (as hath been ſaid) vain, feeble, frail, Miſery proper 
inconſtant in good, in felicity, in pleaſure; but ſtrong, conſtant, ## men. 
and hardned-in miſery : ' he is miſery it ſelf quick and incarnate, 
and this is in a word'to expreſs humanity, for a mar is all miſery, 
and without him there is not any in the world. It is the p y - 
of a man to be miſerable, only man and all man is always miſera- 
ble. Homo natus de mulicre brevi vivens tempore, replctur multis mis 
ſeriis : Man born of | a woman bath but a ſnort time to live, and is 
ful of miſeries. - He that, will take upon him to repreſcnt unto us 
all the parts of humane miſery, had need to. diſcover his whole 
life, his ſubſtance, his entrance, his continuance, his end. 1 do not 
therefore undertake this butineſs, it were a work without end, and 
beſides it is a common. lubje& handled by all : but I will here only 
quote certain points which are -not common, nor taken for miſe- 
ries, either becauſe they are-not felt, or ſufficiently conſidered of, 
| although they be ſuc: as prefs manrmoſt,. if he-know how to judge 
| of ther. IA 
1 |[The fixſtpoigt-afid proof of the miſery of man, is his birth z,. his . 
> trance fre ware ſhametul, vile, baſe,-contempriblez his |; Oe 
drpartute, -his death; Tuine, -glorious and honourable : whereby it ,n.7 
\ ſeemeth- that he'is a monſter, and againſt Nature, ſince there is 
ſhame-in_ making him, hongur in detiroying him : Noſftri noſmet 
panitet & pudet :; We are ed and repent our ſelves of, our 
ſelves : Hereot a word or t eaQtion of.planting. and ma». 
king man is ſhameful, and al parts thercofz *the congredients, 
the preparations, the inſtruments, and whatloever {crves thereun'o 
1s fon gr accounted thametul z and there is nothing more un- 
clean, in the whole Nature of man. TheaQion of deltrqying and 
killing him honourable, and that which ſerves thereunto glorious : 
| we gilild it, we enrich it, we adorn our ſelves with it, we carxy it 
by our ſides, in our hands, upon our ſhoulders. Wedildain tg 2 
go to the-birth-of man; cvery man; runs to ſee. him die, whether 
it be in-his bed; or in ſome publick place, own the ticlg. . When we 
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- 0 about to make a man, we hide our (dyes; 0 the candle, ' 
. twedoit by 'ſtealth- It. is' a glory and pomp-M unnuke a man, n 
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 forger of thole that arc evil: it faineth, fearcth, flieth, abhorreth 
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to kill himſclf3 we light the candles to ſee him die, we execute him 
at high noon, we ſound a trumpet, we enter the combat, and we 
Naughter him when the ſun isat higheſt. There is but oue way to 
beget, to make a man a thouſand and a thouſand means, inven- 
tions, arts to deſtroy hin. There is no reward, honour or recom= 
pence afligned, to thoſe that know how to encreale, tapreſerve 
humane nature 3 all honour, greatnels, riches, dignitics, cmpircs, 
triumphs, trophies are appointed for thoſe that know how to aft- 
fic, trouble, deſtroy it. The two principal mxen of the world, 
Alexander, and Ceſar, have unmade, have ſlain, each of them (as 
Pliny reporteth) more then a million of men, but they made none, 
left none behind thum, And in ancient times, tor pleaſure only and 
paſtime, to delight thc cyes of the people there was publick flaugh- 
ters, and maſſacres of men made. Homo ſacrs res per jocum & lu- 


. ſumocciditer : ſat. ſpeftaculi in bomine mors eft : innocentes in Iudum 


veninnt, ut publice voluptatis b:jtie fiant : Man, though a ſacredthing, 
is ſlain even for ſport and alight, death in man is ſpetacle enough : 
Innocents come to the game, that they may be made the ſacrifices of the 
po pleaſure. There are ſome nations that curſc their birth, 

leſs their death. How monſtrous a creature is this, that is made a 
horror unto himſck ? None of all this in any other creature, no not 
in the whole world beſides. 

The ſecond point and teſtimony of the miſery of man, is, the 
diminiſhing ot his pleaſure, even thoſe ſmall and flight ones that 
appertain unto him, (for of ſuch as are great and {ound he isnot 
capable, as hath been ſhewed in his weakneſs) and the impairing 


of the number and ſweetneſs of them. If it be ſoy that he doit not 
for Gods cauſe, what a monlter$ ? this is an enefny unto hing« 
ſelf, robs and ,betrays himlelf, his pleaſures are-a burthen 


and a croſs. There be ſome that flie from health, joy, comfort, as 
from an evil thing, | , 
O miſeri quorum gandia crimen babent ! 
' O wretched man, whoſe very goods are naught, 
And whoſe indifferences worſe, whoſe joys have fault ! 
We are not ingenious but to our own hurt, it is the true diet of 
the force of the ſpirit. 
But there is yet that which is worſe, the ſpirit of man 5s not 
only a diminiſher of his joy, a trouble-fcaſt, and enemy to his 
finall, natural and juſt pleaſures, as I mean to prove; but alſo a 
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as great miſchicfs, things that are not any way evil in themſelves, 
and in truth, which beaſts themſelves fear nor, but that by his 
@wn proper dilcourle and imagination they are faigned to be ſuch, 
a3 not to be advanced in honour, greatneſs, riches, ascuckoldſhip, 
ficrility, deeth : for to ſay the truth, there is nothing put grief it 
ſelf that is evi), and which is felt. And though ſome wile men 
{cem to fear theſe things, yet it is not for their own ſakes, but be- 
cauſe of that grief which tometimes doth accompany them after- 
wards, for many times it is a fore-runner of death, and ſometimes 
followeth the loſs of goods, of credit, of honour. But take from 
theſe things grief, the reſt is nothing but fantalie, which hath no 
other lodging but in the head of man, which quits its ſelf of other 
butinels to be miſerable; and imagineth within his own bounds 
falſe evils beſides the true, employing and extending his miſery in 
ſtead of leflening and contracting it. Beaſts feel not theſe evils, 
but are exempted from them, becaufe Nature judgeth them not to 
be ſuch. 

As forforrow, which is the only true evil, man is wholly born 


Ape 0 « $. 
thereunto, and it is his natural property. The Mexicanes-thus He is born te 
ſalute their infauts coming forth of the womb of their mother : ſorrow. 


Hef ant, thou art come into the world to ſuffer : endure, ſuffer and bold 
thy peace. That ſorrow is natural unto man, and contrariwiſe, plea- 
ſure but a ſtzxanger, it appeareth by theſe three reafons. All the parts 
of man are capable of ſorrow, very tew of delight. The parts ca- 
pable of pleafure, cannot receive more then one or two forts, but 
all can reccive the greateſt number of gricts, all different heat, cold, 
pricking, rubbing, trampling, flaying, beating, boyling, languiſhing, 
extenſion, oppreſſion, relaxation, and infinite others, which have no 
proper name, (to omit thoſe of the foul) in ſuch fort, that man is 
better able to ſuffer them, then to exprels them. Man hath no 
long continuance in pleaſure 3 for that of the body, is like a fire of 
ftrawz andit it could continue, it would bring with it much en- 
vy and diſpleaſure : but ſorrows are more permanent, and have 
not their certain ſeaſons as pleaſures have. Again, the empire and 
command of forrow is far more great, more univerſal, more pow- 
erful, more durable, and (in a word) more natural, than that of 
pleaſure. *' 

To theſc three a man may add other three: Sorrow and grict 
is more frequent, and falls out often, pleaſuxe is rare. Evil comes 
calily of it (elf, without ſcgkivg 3 Pleaſure never comes witloglysie 
| — "= 
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muſt be ſought after, and many times we pay more for itthen'it is 
worth. Plcafure isnever pure, but always diſtempered, and ming-. 
led with ſome bitterneſs, and there is always ſomething wanting z 
but ſorrow and griet is many times entire and purz. Atter all this, 
theworſt gf our market, and that which doth evidently ſhew the 
miſery of our condition, is, that the greateſt pleaſures touch us not 
ſo neer, as the lighteſt griefs. Segnivs bomines bona, quam mala 
ſentiunt : men more ſlowly feel that which is good, then that which is 
evil. We feel not io much our ſoundeſt health, as the leaſt malady 
that is : Pungit in cute vix ſumma violatum plagula corpus, quanda 
wvalere nil quenquam met. 

It is not enough that man be indeed and by Nature miſcrable,and 


By memiery and beſides true and ſubſtantial evils, he fain and torge falſe aud fan- 


axticipation, taftical, as hath been ſaid z but he mult Jikewiſe extend and lengthen 


them, and caulc both the true and falſe to endure, and live longer 
then they can, ſo 2varous is he of miſcry z which he doth divers \ 
ways. Firſt, bythe remembrance of what is paſt, and the antici- 
tion of what is to come, fo that we cannot tail to be miſerable, 
fince that thoſe things which are principally good in us, and where- 
of we glory moſt, are inſtruments of miſcry. Futwro torquemur 
& preterito, multa bona noſtra nobis nocent, timoris tormentum me 
moria reducit, providentia anticipat, nemo preſentibus tantum miſer 
eft : We are tormented with that which is paſt, and withthat which 
is to come, even our own gods dv barm us, memory reduceth the 
torment of fear, providence anticipateth, no man is miſerable only 
by things preſent- It is not enough 'to be miſerable, but we muſt 
increaſe it by a continual expeQation before it come, nay leck it, 
and provoke it to come, like thoſe that kill themſclves with the 
fear of death 3 that is to ſay, either by curioſity or imbecillity, and 
vain apprehenſion to preoccupate evils and inconveniences, and to 
attend ( nome with ſo much pain and ado, even thoſe which perad- 
venture will never come- neer us. Theſe kind of people will be 
miſerable before their time, and doubly milcrable, both by a real 
ſenſe or feeling of their miſery, and by a long premeditation 
thereof, which many times is a hundred times worſe then the evils 
themſclves.. Minis afficit ſenſus fitigatio, quam cogitatio : The 
conceit of affliction, 60th burt more then affliction it ſelf. * The eſſence 
or being of milery endureth not long, but the mind of man muſt 
lengthen and cxtend it, and entertain it before hand. . Pls dolent 
cuam neeeſſe ejt , (ui ante dolet quam neceſſe eſt; ' Quedam magis, 
quedam 
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quzdem antequam debeant , quedam cum omnino non debeant, nor 
torquent» Aut augemus dolorem, ant fugimus , ant precipimu : 
He ſorroweth more then he needs, that lamenteth before be hath need : 
ſome things afflid us more then they ſhould, ſme before they ſhould, 
ſome when they ſhould nat at all; either we encreaſe our grief, or we 
flie it, or we command it» Beaſts do well detend themſelves trom 
this folly and miſery, and are much bound to thank Nature that 
they want that ſpirit, that memory, that providence that man hath. 
Ceſar ſajd well, that the beſt death was that which was leaſt pre- 
meditated. And to ſay the truth, the preparation before death, 
hath been to many a greater torment, then the execution it (elf. 
My meaning is not here to ſpeak of that virtubus and philoſophi- 
cal premcdiration, which is that temper, whereby the Soul is made 
invincible, and is fortified to the proof againſt all aſſaults and acci- 
dents, whereof we ſhall ſpeak hereafter: but of that fearful and 
ſometimes fallc and vain apprehenſion of evils that may come, 
which affliteth and darkeneth, as it were with ſmoke, all the beau- 
ty and ſerenity of the Soul, troubleth all the reſt and joy thereof, 
inſomuch that it were better to ſuffer it ſelf to be wholly ſurpriſed. 

" It is more caſie and more natural, not to think thereof at all. But 
let us leave this anticipation of evil, for ſimply every care and pain- 
ful thought, bleating after things to come by hope, deſire, fear, is a 
very great milery. For, beſides that we have not any power over 
that which is to come, much lels over that which is paſt 3 (and 6 
it is vanity, as it hath been ſaid) there doth ſtill remain unto us that 
eviland damage, Calamitoſus eft animus, futuri anxius > That mind 
is in a lementable caſe, which is troubled for future things : which 
robbeth our underſtanding, and taketh from us the peaceable com- 
fort of our preſent good, and will not ſuffer us to ſettle and content 
our ſelves therein. 

But this is not yct enough. For, to the end man may never 
want matter of miſery, yea that he may always have his tull, he By ——_ 
never ceaſeth ſcarching and ſeeking with- great ſtudy, the cauſcsſearch. 
aud aliments of miſery. He thruſteth himſelf into bulineGG even with 
joy of heart, even luch 2s when they are offered unto him, he 
ſhould, turn his back towards them, and either out of a miſcra- 
ble diſquiet of mind, or to the end he may ſhew himſelf to be in- 
duſtrious, a man of employment and underſtanding, that is a tool 
and milcrable too, he enterpriſeth, moveth and removeth new buk- 
nels, or elſe he puttceth himlclt into that of other mens. To bc ſhort, 

hy he 
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he is ſo ſtrongly and unceſſantly moleſted with care, and thou 

not only unprofitable and ſuperfluous, but painful and hurtful, tor- 
mented with what is preſent, annoyed with what is paſt, vexed 
with that which is to come, that he ſeemcth to fear nothing more, 
then that he ſhall not be ſuſhciently miſcrable, So that a man may 
juſtly cry out, O poor and wretched creatures that you are, how 
many evils do you willingly endure, belides thoſe neceſfary evils 
that Nature hath beſtowed upon you! But what ? Man contenteth 
himſclf in miſery, he is obſtinate to ruminate and continually to re- 
cal to mind his paſſed evils. Complaints are common with him, 
and his own evils and ſorrows {ccm many times dear unto him, yea 
itisa happy thing for {mall and light occaſions, to be termed the 
moſt miſerable of all others : Eſt quedam dolendi voluptas : There is 
a certain delight in grief. Now this is a far greater miſery to be am- 
bitiouſly miſerable, then not to know it, not to feel it at all. Homo 
animal quernlum, cupide ſuis incumbens miſeriis : Man is a complain- 
ing creature, willingly aq Be bis own miſeries. 

We will not account it a humane milery, ſince it isan evil com- 
mon to all men, and not to beaſts that men cannot accommodate 
themſelves and make profit of one another, without the loſs and 
burt, the ſickneſs, folly, fin, death of one another.We hinder, wound, 
opprels one the other in ſuch manner, that the better ſort even with- 
out thought or will thereunto, out of an inſenſtble deſire, inno- 
cently thirſt after the death, the evil, the pain, and puniſhment of as 
nother. 

So that we ſee man miſerable, both naturally and voluntarily, in 


9. 
Inthe remedies truth and by imagination, by obligation and willingneſs of heart. 


of miſery. 


He is too miſerable, and yet he fears he is not miſerable enough, and 
laboureth to make himſelf more niiſerable : let us now ſee how. 
When he feels any evil, and is annoyed with ſome certain miſery 
(for he is never without many miſeries that he feels not) he endea- 
vyoureth to quit himſelf thereof; but what are his remedies? Truly 
ſuch as importune him more then the evil it ſelf, which he would 
cure 3 inſuch ſort, that being willing to get forth of one miſery, he 
doth but change it into another, and perhaps into a worſe. But 
what of that? the change it (elf, perhaps delighteth him, or at leaft 
yields him ſome ſolace: he thinketh to heal one evil with ano- 
ther, which proceedeth from an opinion which the bewitched and 
miſerable world holdeth : that is, That there is nothing profita- 
ble, if it be -not painful ; That is worth nought, that coſts. no- 
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thing, yea caſe it ſelf is much ſaſpeed, This doth likewiſe pro- 
cced from an higher cauſe. It isa {trange thing but true, and which 
convicteth man to be miſerable, That no evil can be taken away, 
but by another evil, whether it be in body orin ſoul. Spiritual fna- 
ladies and corporal, are not cured and chaſed away, but by tor- 
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ment, forrow, pain. The ſpiritual by repentance, watchings, faſt- p, ws errones 


ings,- impriſonments, which are truly 


Qions, and ſuch as gaul ous,but corret#- 


us too, notwithſtanding the reſolution and devotion willingly to #4. 


endure them : for it we uſe them either for pleaſure or profit, the 
can work no effe&, but are rather exerciſes of pleaſare, of —_ 
nels, of houſhold government, then of repentance and contrition 
of heart. The corporal in like ſort be medicines, inciſions, caute- 
ries, diets, as they well feel that are bound to medicinal rules, who 
arc troubled on the one ſide with the diſeaſe that ali them, on 
the other with that rule, the thought whereof continually annoys 
them. So likewiſe other evils, as ignorance is cured by great, long, 
and painful ſtudy: Qui 2ddit ſcientiam, addit & Iaborem : He that 
increaſeth knowledg , increaſeth labour. Want and poverty , by 
great care, watchings, travel , {weatings : In ſudore rultus twi : 
Is the ſweat of thy brows: So that both for the ſoul and for the 
body, labour and travel isas proper unto man, as it is for a bird 
to fly. 

All theſe miſeries above mentioned are corporal, or common 


both to the ſpirit and to the body, and mount little higher then the © 


ſeries. 


imagination and phantaſic. Let us conſider of the more ſubtile and 
ſpiritual, which are rather to be called miſcries, as being erroneous 
and malignant, more a&tive and more our own, but lefs felt and 
confeſſed, which makes a man more, yea doubly miſerable, becauſe 
he only feeleth thoſe evils that are indifferent, and not the great- 
erz yeaa mandarcs not touch them, or ſpeak of them, ſomuch is 
he confirmed, and fo deſperate in his miſeries.We mult therefore by 
the way as it were, and gently, ſay ſomething, at leaſt with the fin- 
ger point afar off, to give him occaſion to conlider and think there- 
of, ſince of himſelf he hides it not. Firſt, in regard of the under- 
ſtanding, is it nota ſtrange and.lamentable miſery of humane Na- 
ture, that it ſhould wholly be compoſed of errour and blindne(s ? 
The greateſt part of common and vulgar opinions, yet the more 
plauſible,and ſuch asare received with reverence, are falſe and erro- 
neous,and which is worlc, the greater part unprofitable for humane 
ſociety-And although ſome of the wiſeit, which are but few in num- 
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ber, underſtand better then the common ſort, and judy of theſe opt 
nionsas they ſhould, nevertheleſs ſometimes they ſuffer themſelves 
to be carricd, if not in all and always, yct in ſome and {ometimes. 
A man had necd be firm and conſtant, that he ſuffer not himſelf 
to be carricd .with the ſtream, yca ſound and prepared to keep 
himſclf cleer from. fo univerial a contagion. The general opint- 
ons rcccived with theapplauſc of all, and without contradiction, 
are aSa {wift rivcr which carricth all with it z Prob ſuperi, quantum 
mortalia pcaora cece noity babent ! O miſeras hominum mentes & 
pelora ce:a, qralibus in tencbris vite , quantiſque periclis degitur 
boc evi quod-ungue eſt! O God, bow much ſottiſh blindneſs reſts in 
the breaſts of men! O the ſenſcleſs and miſcrable blindneſs of mens 
minds, in what darkneſs is mr life, and bow many dangers doth this 
age whatſoever it is, paſs through ! Now it were too long and too 
tedious a thing, to run over all thoſe fooliſh opinions by name, 
wherewith the whole world is made drunken: yct let us take a view 
of ſome few of thcm, which in their due place ſhall'be handled more 
at large. | 


See lib.3,cap.1, 1+ To judge of advice and counſel by the events, whichare 
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no way in our own hands, and which dcpcuds upon the hea- 
VcnS» 

2- Tocondemn and rejcd all things, manners, opinions, laws, 
cuſtomes, oblervations, as barbarous and cvil, not knowing what 
they are, or ſecing any inconvenience in them 3 bur only becauſe 
they are univerſal, and different from ſuch as are ordinary and 
COM MON. 

3+ To eſteem and commend things, becauſe of their novelty, or 
rarity, or ſtrangeneſs, or dithculty, four mcſlengers which have 
great credit in vulgar ſpirits z and many times ſuch things are vain, 
and not to be clicemied, if thcy bring uot with them goodneſs and 
commodity. And therefore that Prince did juſtly contemn him 
that glorified himſelf, becauſc he could from far caſt a grain of mil- 
let, thorow the eye of a needle. | 

4+ Generally all thoſe ſuperſtitious opinions wherewith children, 
wonen, and weak minds arc infected. 

5- To cſtecm of men for their riches, dignities, honours, and to 
conternn thole that want thcm, as it a man ſhould judg of a horſe 
by his ſaddle and bridle. 

6. To account of things not according to their true, natural, 
and eflcential worth, which is many times inward and hidden, 
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but according to the outward ſhew, or common report. 
-i-7» To think to be revenged of an enemy, by killing him ; for 
that is to put him in ſafety, andto quit him from all ill, and to 
bring a vengeance upon himſelf: it is to take from his enemy all 
{cnle of revenge, -yhich is the peipgpal efſect thereof. This doth 
likewiſe belong unto Weak. 

8. 10 accountit.. gre&Z.z,...., uw to thick a man miſerable, be- 
cauſe he is a cuckold ; for what greater folly in judgment can there 
be, then to eſteem of a man the leſs for the vice of another, which 
he neverallowed ? As much may be faid of a baſtard. 

9. To account leſs of things preſent, and thatare our own, and 
which we peaccably enjoy and to eſteem of them moſt, when 
a man hath them not, or becaule they are another mans ; as if the 
preſence and poſleſſion of them did leſſen their worth, and the 
want of them increaſe it, 

_Virtutem incolumem odimas, 
Swhlatam ex oculis querimus invidi * 
Abſence endears, we weigh net what we bave, 
And yet in others, wonld envy and erave. © 

And this is the caule, why a Prophet is not eſteemed in his own 

country. So likewiſe, maſterſhip and authority, ingendreth con- 
tempt of thoſe that are ſubject to that authority 3 husbands have a 
careleſs reſpe& of their wives, and many fathers of their .chil- 
dren. Wilt thou (faith the good fellow) love herno more? then 
marry her. We eſteem more the horſe, the houſe, the ſervant of 
another, becauſe he is anothers and not ours. It is a thing very 
ſtrange to account more of things in imagination, then in ſub- 
ſtance, as a man doth all things abſent and thatare not his, whe- 
ther it be before he have thera, or after he hath had chem. The cauſe 
hereof in'both caſes tnay be, becauſe, betore a man poſlels them, 
he eſteemeth not according to that they are worth, but according 
to that which he imagineth chem to be, or they have by another 
been reported to bez and polling them, he elteers them accor- 
dingto that goodand bencht he getteth by them, and after they are 
taken from him,. be contidereth and delireth them wholly, in their 
pertction and dechnation, ,whereas before he injoycd them and 
ulkd them but by piece-meal ſucceſſively: for a man thinketh he ſhall 
always have time enough toenjoy them, and by that means they are 
289 betore he, was aware that be had them. And this is the reaſon, 
why che” grck » greater-ip Having them wits then the pleeGng tn 
oT «+4 L 3 * poſicll 
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poſſeſſing them. But herein there is as much imbecillity as miſery; 


tee 6ap- 29+ 


Bb. cop. 10. 


We have not the ſufficiency to enjoy,” but only to deſire, There is 
another vice clean contrary to this, and that is, when a man ſctleths 
bimſclt in _— _ in = ſort —_ oro and whatſoever 
he hath, that he prefers it beiuwe al thinks nothing compara- 
ble to his own. Though theſe kind ofzaple ters, amy, whe 
ther, yet they are atlcaſt more nappy. 

10. To be over-zcalous in every queſtion that is propoſed, to bite 
all, to take to the heart, and to ſhew himſelf importunate and opi+ 
native in every thing, ſo he may have ſome fair pretext of juſtice, 
religion, the weal-publick, the love of the people. 

11+ To play the mourner, the afflicted perſon, to weep for the 
death, or unhappy accident of another, to think that not to be mo» 
ved at all, or very little, is for want of love and affte&ion. There 
is alſo vanity in this. 

12- To eſteem, to make account of ations that are do1e with 
rumour, chtter, and clamor, and to coutemn thoſe that are done 
otherwiſe, and to thiok that they that proceed after ſo ſweet and 
calm a manner, do nothing, are as in a dream, without action z 
and to be brick, to eſteem Art more then Nature. That which is 
puffed up, ſwollen and elevated by frudy, fame, = rh and ſtriketh 
the ſenſe, (that is to ſay artificial) is more r ed and eſteemed, 
then that which is ſweet, ſimple,-plain, ordinary, that is to ſay, 
Natural; that awakcth, this brings usaſleep. 

13. To give an ill and wrong interpretation of the honourable 
aGions of another 'man, and to attribute them to baſe and vain, 
or vicious caules or occaſions; as they that attributed the death of 

oung Cato, 'to the fear he had of Ceſar , wherewith Plutarch 

ms to be offended; and others more fooliſhly, to ambition z 
Thisis a great malady of the judgment, which proceedeth either 
from malice, and corruption of the will and manners, or envy 
againſt thoſe that are more worthy then themſelves, or from that 
vice of agtcir own credit to their own door, and meaſu- 
ring another by their own foot, or rather then all this, from imbe- 
cillity and weakneſs, as not having their fight ſo ſtrong and fo cer- 
tain, to conceive the ——_— of virtne, 11 its Own nativepuritye 
There are ſome that think they ſhew great wit and ſubtilty, .in de- 
poreing ans obſcuring the glory of beautiful and honourable ati» 
ons, wherein they ſhew much more malice then ſalficiency, It isa 


thing cafy enough'to do, but baſe and yillanous, 
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74+ Todefame and to chaſtiſe over-rigorouſly, and ſhamefully. 
Fan vices, as crimes in the higheſt degree, villanous, aud coanmngl. 
ous, which are nevertheleſs but indifferent, and have their root and 
excuſe in Nature: and not ſo much to deteſt, and to chaſtiſe with 
fa greedy ado thoſe vices that are truly great; and againſt Nature, 

79 rY E and plotted murders, treaſons, and ry, cruelty, 

0 tort 
15- Bchold alſo after all this, a true teſtimony of ſpiritual mi- 
ſery, but which is wily afid ſubtile, and that is, that the ſpirit of 
man in its beſt temper, and peaceable, ſetled, aud ſoundeſt cſtate, 
is not capable but of common, - ordinary, natural, and indifferent 
thi To be capable of divine and ſupernatural, as of divination, 
propheſie, revelation, invention, and as a man may ſay, toenter 
into the cabinet of the Gods, he muſt be ſick, diſplaced from his na- 
tural ſeat, and as it were corrupted, corruptus, cither by extraya- 
gancy, extaſy , inſpiration, or by dreaming inſomuch that the 
two natural ways to attain thereunto, are cither fury, or dead 
ſleep: So that the ſpirit is never ſo wiſe, as when it is a fool, nor 
more awaked, then when it ſleepeth; it never meeteth better, then 
when it goes on one fide, or croſſeth the way it never mounts or 
flies ſo high, as when it is moſt dejeted, So that it mult needs be 
miſcrable, becauſe tobe happy, it muſt be as it were loſt, and with- 
out it ſelf. This toucheth not in any ſort the Divine diſpoſition, 
for God can to whom, and when it pleaſeth him, reveal himſelf; 
man in the mean time continuing ſetled in his ſenſe and under- 
-——_ as the Scripture makes mention of Moſes and divets 0+ 
encrs.: 

16. Tocounclude, can there be a greater fault in jadgement, then 
not to eſteem of judgement, not to exercile it, and to prefer the me- 
mory, and imagination, or phantaly before it? We ce thoſe great 
goodly, and learned orations, diſfcourles, le&ures, ſermon-books, 
which are ſo much eſteerned and admitted , written by men.of 
greateſt learning in this age (I except ſome few) what are they all, 
but a heap and colleQion of allegations, and the labours of other 
men (a work of memory and reading, and a thing very eaſy, be- 
ing all culled and diſpoſed to theirhands, and hereof are fo magy 
books compoſed.) with ſome few points handled, with a g 
infirucionor two (a work of imagiuation) and here is all. This 
is many times a vanity, and there appeareth not jn. it any ſpark of 
judgment, - ox excellent yirtue : {0 yy the authors thcmſelyes, 
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are many times weak and common in judgment, and in will cor- 
xupted : how much better is it, to hear a country ſwain, ora Mer- 
chant talking in his counting-houſe, diſcourſing of many goodly 
proportions and verities, plainly and'truly wichour art or form, and 
giving good and wholfome countel, out of a ſound, firong, and ' 
{olid judgment? | 

In the will there are as many, or rathcr moce miſeries, and more 
milerablez they are without number, among which theſe following 
arc {ome few ot them. | 

1- Tobe willing rather to ſeem an honeſt man, then to be, and 
rather to be luch to another, then to himſclt. h 

2. To be far more ready and willing to revenge an offence, then 
to acknowledg a good turn, in ſuch fort, that it isa corrolive to his 
heart to acknowledg, pleaſure and gain to revenge, a proof of a 
malignant nature, gratia oners eſt, [tio in queſtn habetur. 

3+ To be more apt to hate, then to- loves to flander, then to 
commend z to feed more willingly and with greater pleaſure upon 
the evil, then the good of another, to enlarge it more, to ditplay 
it more in his diſcourle and the-exercife of his fiyle : witneſs Law- 
yers, Oratours, and Poets, who in reciting the good of any man 
are idle, eloquent in evil, The words, inventions, figures, to 
ſpeakill, to ſcoff, are far otherwiſe, more rich, morcemphatical 
and ſigniticant, then to prailc, or ſpeak well. | 

4- To fly from evil, todo what is good, not properly for the 
pood ctfe&t by natural reaſon, and for the'love of virtue; but for 
{ome other ſtrange conſideration, ſometimes baſe and idle, of gain 
and profit, vain-glory, hope, fear, of cuſtom, company 3 andto 
be brief, not ſimply for himlelf aud his duty, but for ſome other 
outward occaſion, and circumſtance: all are honeſt men by occafi- 


. on andaccident. And this is the reaſon why they are ſuch, uncqual- 


ly, diverſly ; not perpetually, conſtantly, uniformly. 

5. To love him the leſs whom we have offended, and that be- 
eaule we have 'offtended him, a ſtrange thing; and which 
-proceedeth not always from fear that he will take occation to be 
revenged, for it may be he wiſheth ns never the worlez þut it is 
becauſe his preſence doth accuſe us, and brings to memory our fault 
and indiſcretion. And if the offender love not the offended the 
worſe, 1tis becauſe the offence he committed was againſt his will ; 
for commonly he that hath a wilt to offend,loves him the leſs whom 
he hath offended 3 Chi offende, mai non pardona : He that offends 

"ever lorgives. 6. As 
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BE. As much may be (aid of him to whom weare rack bound#br 
Courteſics received, his preſence is a burden unto us, he'purreth us in 
mind of our band and duty, he reproacheth unto us our ingratitude 
and inabilitics: and we with he were not ſo,' we were diſcharged: 
of that duty. Villains by nature: @xidam quid plus debent; magis 
ederunt : leve 45 aliexum debitorem facit, grave inimitum : 'Some, the 
more they onght to love, the more they bates a little debt alienateth a 
little, a great makgth him an enemy. | 
7. To take pleaſure inthe evil, hurt, and danger of another, to 
grieve and repine at his good advancemept, proſperity,” (I mean 
when it is without cauſe of hatred,' or private-quarre}; tor it-is ano» 
ther thing when it' proceedeth from the ill deſettof man.) I ſpeak 
here of that common and natural condition, 'whereby, without a= 
ny particular malice, men of indifferent honeſty, take pleaſure to fee 
others adventure their fortunes at ſea, and are vexed to ſee them 
thrive bctter then themſelves, or that fortune ſhould ſmile more up- 
on others, then them, and make themſelves merry with the forrow 
of another : this 1s a token of a malicious ſeed in us. . 
To conclude, that I may yet thew you how great our miſcry is, 
let me tell you that the world is repleniſhed with three ſorts of 
people, who take up much room therein, and carry a great ſway 
both in number and reputation : the Swperftitinus, Formalifts, Pes 
dents, who notwithſtanding they are in divers ſubjects, jurifdicti- 
ons, and theatres, (the three principal, rehigion, lite or converſati- 
on, and dodrine) yet they are all of one ltamp, weak ſpirits, ill 
born, or very ill inſtructed, a very dangerous kind of people in 
judgment, and touched with a diſcaſe incurable; It is loft labour 
to ſpeak 'to theſe kind of people, orto perſwade them th change 
their minds; for they account themſelves the beſt and wiſeſt in the 
world, opinative'obſtinacy is there-in his proper ſeat ; he that is 
once ſtricken and touched to the quick with any of theſe evils, there 
is little hope of his recovery : who is there- more ſottiſh , and 
withal- more brain-hck - and heady then theſe kind of people ? 
Two things there are that do-much hinder them, (as hath been 
ſpoken) natural imbecillity 5 and incapacity, and afterwards an 
anticipated opinion to do'as well and better theri others--i-do here 
but name them, and point at them with the finger, for afterwards 
in their places here quoted ;; their faults ſhall be ſhewed at 
| large. 4 ; SEE 
| Juperſtizious, mjurious to God, and enemies to trae religion, 
| cover 
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cover themſelves with the cloak of picty, zeal and love towards ' 
God, even to the puniſhing and tormenting of themſelves niore 


| thenis needful, thinking thereby to merit much, and that God is 


not only pleaſed therewith, but indebted unto them for the reſt. 
What would you do to theſe kind of pcople? if you tcll them that 
they do more then they need, and that they receive things with the 


left hand, in not underſtanding them aright, they will not believe 


you, but tell you, that their intent is good (whereby they think to 
{ave theraſclves) and that they do it for devotion. Howſoever, they 
will not quit themſelves of their gain, nor the ſatisfaRion which , 
they receive, which is to bind God unto them. 

The: Formalifts do wholly tie themſelves to an outward form and 
faſhion of life, thinking to be quit of blame, ia the purſuit of their 
paſſions and deſires, {o they do nothing againſt the tenor of the 
Laws, and omit none of their formalities. See here a miſerable 
churle, which hath overthrown and brought to a deſperate ſtate 
many poor families; but this hath fallen out, by demanding that 
which he thought to be his own, and that by way of juſtice. Who 
then can atkrm that he hath done ill? O how many good works 
have been omitted, how many evils committed, undex this cloak of 
formes which a man ſees not ! And therefore it is very truly ſaid, 
That the extremity of law, is the extremity of wrong ; and as well 
faid, God ſhicld us from Formaliſts. 

The Pedanty or houſhold School-maſter, Woe Lane great ſtudy 
r learniug, they ſet 

it out to the view and eo ſale, and with a queſtuous and mercenary 
oltentation they diſgorge it, and let it flie with the wind. Are there 
gny people in the world {o ſottiſh in their affairs, more unapt to e- 
very thing,, and yet more preſumptuous and obſtinate ? in every 
tongue and nation,  Pedynt, Clerk,, Maſter, are words of reproach. 
To do any thing ſottiſhly, is todo it like a Clerk, Theſe are a kind 
of people,- that have their memories ſtuffed with the wiſdom of 0+ 
ther men,.and have none of their own: their Jadgments, wills, con- 
ſciences are never the better, they are unapt, ſimple, unwiſe, in ſuch 
fort, that it.ſeems that learning ſerves them tor no other uſe, then 
to make them more fools, yea more arrogant pratlers: yea they di- 
miniſh, or rather ſwallow up their own ſpirits; and baſtardize their 
underſtanding, but puff up their memory. Here is that miſery 
ſeated which we now come to ſpeak of, and is the laft of thoſe of 
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5+ Preſumtion- 


"TD Ehold here the Jaft and leudeſi line or lineament of this picture; 
it is the other part of that deſcription given by Pliny; the 
Plague of man, and the nurſe of falſe and erroneous opinions, both 
publick and particular, and yet a vice both natural and original in 
man. .Now this preſumption muſt be conſidered diverſly, and in 
all ſenſes, high, low, collateral, inward and outward ; -in-reſpe&of 
God, things high and celeſtial, in regard of things baſe, as of beaſts, 
man his companion, of himſglf, and all may be reduced to theſe 
two; To ctecm too much of himſelf, and not to eſteem ſufficient- 


ly of another : Qi in ſe confidebant, & aſpernabantur alios : Trufts xy, 19; 


bd iz: tbemſelves, and deſpiſed otbers. A word or two of either. 
Firlt in rc{pe& of God (and it is a horrible thing) all ſuperſtiti- 


on and want in Religion, or falle ſervice of God, proceedeth from preſumption 
this; That we eſteem not enough of God, we underſtand him not, is regard of 


and our vpinions, conceits, and beliefs of the Divinity, are not 

high and pure enough. I mean not by this enough, proportion an- 
ſwerable to the greatueſs of God, which being intinite receiveth 

not any proportion, for it is impoſſible in this reſpe& to coneeit 

or believe enough; but I mean enough, in reſpect of what we can 

and ought todo. 'We ſoare not aig enough, we do not elevate 

and ſharpen ſutficiently the point of our ſpirit, when we enter in- 

to an imagination of the Divinity 3 we over-bafely conceit him, 

our ſervices are unworthy his Majeſty, we'deal with him after a 

baſer manner then with other cxeatures , we {peak not only of 

his works, but of his Majeſty, will, judgments, with more conti- 
dence and boldneſs, than we dare to do of an carthly Prince or 
man of honour. Many men there axe, that woald ſcoen ſuch kind of 

ſervice and acknowledgment, and would hold” themſelves to be 
abuſed, and their honours in ſome fort violated,” if a man ſhould 
ſpeak of them, or abuſe their names in ſo baſe and abje& a man- 

ner- Weenterpriſe to lead God, to flatter him, to bend him, 'to 
or condition with him z that 1 may not fay, to brave, 

' threaten, deſpiſe, murmur againſt him. Ceſar willed his Pilot 
not to feax tohojſe up fails, and commit hirfe}f t6.the fury of the 
© Seas, even! againft ditiny and the will of the heavens, — 


© bb 4 0. So Preſuruption. - . 
Se fib. x. cap, only confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carried. us 
©. having been beaten with a tempelt at ſea, deticd god Neptune, and 

in the chicfc/t pomp of the Circean (ports, cauſed his image to be 

taken down, from where it was placcq amongſt the reſt of the gods, 

to be revenged of him. The Thracians when it thundreth and 

:lightneth, ſhvotagaintt heaven, to bring God hiraſclt -into-order. 
-NXerxes fcourged the fea; and wrote a bill of defiance againlt the hill 
See lib. 2. cap. Athos. And one telleth of a Chriſtian King, necr nei of ours, 
;8. who having received a blow from God, twore he would be reveng- 
bre lib.3.c#)-1-24q, and gave commandmentthat for.ten years no: man ſhould pray 
| -unto him, 'or ſpeak of him. | 
Audax Tapeti genus; 
Nil mortalibus arduum eft > 
| Calum ipſum petimis ftultiti?, neque 3 
07 yo Per ftrum atimur 5 rs 
© Tracunds Five portÞtre ful mina. 

| Autaciins Chriſti ans, 7 bets backward ſeed, 
Go the contrary way (to beaven) with ſpeed 
Whoſe ſins inceſſunt, minute, bour, and day, 
Provokg Gods rod to walk, bis ftaff to ftay. 


- But to leave theſe Grange extravpgancies, all the common, ſort of 
. people, do-they not plainly: verify that ſaying of. Plixy, That there 
is nothing more miſerable, and therewithal more glorious then man? 
. For onthe one {ide he faincth lofty and rich opinions of the love, 
. care, and affeQion of God towards him, as his minion and only 
beloved, and; in the mean time, he-returneth him no duty or ſer- 
vice wortby:ſo, great and lovinga God. How can, life {o miſera- 
ble, anda ferviceſo negligent on the oge fide, agree with an opini- 
. on and belicf ;{o glorious and ſo haughty onthe other ? This is at 
. one and the ſame time, to be an angel arida ſwine::- and this is that 
— wherewith a great Philoſopher reproached the Chriſtians, that there 
_were no people.more:herce and glorious in their ſpeech, and in ef 
1 fect ung 5 Wig and villanous. It was an enemy that 
_ {pake. it, perhaps. to wrong and abuſe us, but yet he ſpake Þut that 
which-doth juſtly touch all hypocrites. ref, 


2 _ _-. It likewiſc ſecmeth ;unto us, that- we burthen and 'importune 
Inreſpe of . God, the World, -and Nature, that they labour and trayel in vur 
-amre. _ affairs, they. watch not but for us, and therefore we. wonder and 

are aſtoniſhed wi 6 hol ><a AO us, and © 
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cially at our death. Few there are that reſolve and belicve, that 
it is their laſt hour, and almoſt all do cvcn then (uffer themſelves 
to be mocked with vain hopes. This proceedeth from preſumption, 
' we make too much of our (elves, and we think that the whole world 
hath great intercſt in our death, that things fail us according to that 
mealure that we fail them-3 or that they tail chemſclves, according 
to that meaſure that thcy fail usz that they go the (elt-ſame dance 
with us, not unlike thole that row upon the water, think the hez- 
vens, the earth, yea Cities themſelves to move, when they movez 
we think to draw all with us, ahd there is no man amongit us chat 
i ſufficiently thinks he is but ones : 
Beſidesall this, man bclieveth that the heaven, the ſtars, all this 3 
great celeſtial motion uf the world, is only made tor him. Tut of beaver. 
circa unum caput tumultuantes Deos: And that all the Gods are in 
contention for him alone- And the poor milcrable wretch 13 in the 
mean time ridiculous : he is. here beneath, lodged in the Jatt and 
worſt ſtage of the world, moſt diſtant trom the ccleftial vaute, 
in the fink of the world, amongſt the filth and lees thereof, with 
creatures of baſer condition, made to receive all thoſe excrements 
and ordures, which rain down and fall from above upon his head 3 
nay he lives not but by them, and to endure all thoſe accidents that 
on all {ides happen unto him; and yet he makes himſelf believe 
that-he is the maſter and commander of all, that all creatures, yea 
thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodies, whereof he knows not 
the lealt virtue, and which he is conltrained with aſtoniſhment to 
admire, move not but for him, and to do him ſervice. And be- 
cauſe he beggeth ( wretch-that he is) his living, his maintenance, 
his commodities trom. the beams, light and heat of the San, from 
the rain and other diſtillations of heaven, and the air, he ſticks not 
to ſay, that he injoycth the heavens and the elements, as if all had 
been made, and (till niove only for him. In this ſenle a goſling 
may ſay as much, and perhaps more juſtly and peremptorily. For 
man, who many times-receiveth many diſcommodities from above, 
and of all that he recerveth hath nothing in his own power-or un- 
derftanding, nor can divine of them, is in continual'doubt and 
fear, leſt thoſe ſuperiour bodics ſhould not move aright, and to 
that end and purpole which he hath propoſed, and that they pro- 
cure unto him ficrility, fickne(s, and whatſoever is contrary to hus 
defignment, and ſo he tremblerh' under his burthen , whereas beaſts 
xeccive whatſoever cometh. from above , without ſtir or appte- 
hcution 
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thought upon but man, and that he is the only end and butt of all 
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5. Preſumption- . 
henſion of what ſhall happen unto them, and without complaint, 
of that which is hapned, which man cannot do. Non nos cauſa 
mundo ſumus byemem eſtatemque referend:, ſuas ifta leges babent, qui- 
bus divina exercentur : minus nos ſuſpicimus, fi digni nobis vigdemur 
propter ques tanta moveantur, nou tanta calo nobiſcum ſocietas eft, 
ut noſtro fato fit ille quuque fiderum fulgor. We are not the cauſe why 
the world hath courſe and recourſe rs winter and ſummer, theſe things 
have their rules and laws, by which the will of God is executed: we 
hononr our ſelves the leſs, if we think, our ſelves worthy, that for our 
Sakgs ſo many things ſhould be moved : we have not that ſociety with the 
beavens, that ſtars ſhould only ſhine for Ws. 

In reſpe& of things bale and earthly, that is to ſay, all other 
creatures, he diſdaineth and contemneth them, as it they did not 
appertain to the ſame maſter-workman, and came not of the ſame 
mother, did not belong to the ſame family with him, as if they did 
not any way concern him, or had any part or relation unto him, 
And from hence proceedeth that common abule and cruelty that is 
practiſed againſt them, a thing that reboundeth againſt that com- 
mon and univerſal maſter which hath made them, which hath care 
of them, and hath ordained laws for their good and prelervation, 
hath given them preheminence in certain things, and lent man unto 


them asto a ſchool. But this belougs to the {ubje of the Chapter 


following. 


Now this derogateth not any thing at all from that common 
dodrine, that the world is made for man, and man for God : 
for beſides the inffruction that man drawcth in general , from 
every high and low thing, whereby to know God, himſelf, his 
duty, he alſo draweth in particulars from every thing, cither pro- 
fit, pleaſure, or ſervice. That which is above him, which he hath 
leatt inunderſtanding, and nothing at all in his power, the azured 
heaven fo richly decked and counterpointed with ſtars, and row- 
ling torches never ceaſing, over our heads, he only enjoycth by 
contemplation, he mounteth and is carried with admiration, fear, 


- reverence of the author and ſoveraign Lord of allz and therefore 


in this ſenſe it was truly (aid by Anaxagoras, That man was created 
tocontemplate the Heaven and the Sun, and as truly by other Phi- 


* loſophers was be called, Segrbexowey* from baſe and. interiour things, 


he draweth help, (ervice, commodity but for a man to perſwade 
himfclf that in the framing of all theſe thmgs, no other thing was 


theſe 


5. Preſumption. 
theſe luminous and incorruptible bodies, it is a great folly and an 


over-bold preſumption. 
Finally, but eſpecially, this preſumption is to be confidercd in 
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6. 


man himſelf, that is to ay, in regard of himlelf, and of man his Of man bim- | 


companion, but within, inthe progreſs of his judgment and opi- 
nionz and without in his communication and converſation with 


another. Concerning which, we are to conlider three things, as Threedegrees 
three heads which tollow on the other, where hunianity bewrai- of humane 
eth in a ſottiſh imbecillity the fooliſh preſumption thereof. The P!/«mprion. 

firſt in believing or misbclieving (here is n& queſtion: of Rejigion, 1 To miobelive, 
nor of faith and belicf Theological, and theretore we muſt fill Pi*beliefe 


call to mind the advertiſement given in the Preface) where we 


are to note two contrary vices, which are common in humane con= = 


dition 3 the one and the other more ordinary, is a kind of light- 
nels, qui cito credit, leris eft corde be that lightly believeth, is light 
in beart : and too great a facility to believe and to entertain what- 
ſoever is propoſed, with any kind of appearance of truth or au- 
thority. This belongeth to the folly, ftimplicity, tenderneſs and 
imbecillity of the weaker ſort of people, of ſpirits effeminate, tick, 
ſuperſtitious, aſtoniſhed , indiſcreetly zealous, who like wax do 
ealily reccive all impreſſions, ſuffer themſclves to be taken and led 
by the ears. And this is rather an error and weakneſs, then malice, 
and doth willingly lodg in minds gentle and debonaire. Creduli- 
14s error eft magis quam culpa, & quidem in optimi cujuſque mentem 
facile irrepit : Credulity is rather an error than a fault, which eaſily 
creepeth into the beft mans heart. We ſee almoſt the whole world 
led and carricd with opinions and belicfs, not out of choice and 
judgment, yea mary times before they have either years, or diſcre- 
tion toJudg, but out of the cuſtom of the country, or inſtruction 
in youth received, or by ſome ſudden encounter as with a tempeſt, 
whereby they are in ſuch ſort faſtened, ſubjected, and enthralled, 
that it isa matter of great difficulty, ever to unlearn them again. 
Veluti tempeftate delati ad quamcunque diſciplinam tanquam ad 
ſaxum adhereſcnunt : They cleave to any diſcipline as to a ſtone, being 
carried thither as with a tempeft- Thus is the world led, we trutt 
our ſelves too much, and then perſwade others to beheve us. Unuſ- 
quiſque mavult credere quam judicare > vesſat nos & precipitat 
traditus per manus error , ipſa conſuetudo aſſentiendi periculoſa & 
Iubrica: Every one bad rather believe then judg, errour coming 


by tradition, doth precipit ate and toſs ns, the very. cuſtom of aſenting 
. p 


5. Preſumption. 
is dangerons and ſlippery. Now this popular facility, though it be in 
trath weaknels and imbecillity, yet is not without preſumption, 
For, fo lightly to bcicve and hold for truth and certainty, that 
which we know not, or to enquire of the cauſes, reaſons, conſe. 
guecuts, and not of the truth it {clt, is to enterpritfe, to prelume too 
much. For from what other caule proceeds this? If you ſhall an- 
ſwcr from a ſuppgſicion that it is true why this is nothing ; a man 
handlcth and ttirrcth the foundations & effets of a thouſand things 
which never were, whercby both pro and contre are falle. How 
many fablcs, falſe aad ſuppoled miracles, vilions, revelations, are 
there reccived in the world, that never were? And why ſhould a 
man believe a miracle, a thing neither humane nor natural, when 
he is able by Nature and humane means to confute, and confound 
the truth thereof ? Truth and lying have like vilages, like carriage, 
reliſh, gate, and we bchold them with one aud the ſame eye. Ita 
ſunt finitima falſa veris, ut in precipitens locum nox debeat ſe Jeiew 
committere: Falſhood is ſo neer unto truth, that a wiſe man ought not 
to ſuffer himſelf to be unadviſedly carried away- A man ought not 
to believe that of a man which is not humane, except he be wars 
rantcd by ſupernatural and ſuperhumane approbation, which is on- 
ly 4 who is only to be bclieved in that he faith, only becauſe he 
ſaith it. 

The other contrary vice, is an audacious temerity, to condemn 
and reject as falſe, all things that are not cafily underltood, and 
that pleaſe not the palate. It is the property of thoſe that have a 
good opinion of themſelves, which play the parts of men of dex- 
terity and underſtanding, eſpecially Hereticks, Sophiſts, Pedanties, 
forthcy finding in themtelves ſome ſpecial point of the ſpirit, and 
that they ſce a little more cleerly then the common ſort, they aſſume 
unto themſelves law and authority, to decide and determine all 
things. This vice is far greater, and more baſe than the former: 
for it is an enraged folly, to think to know as much as poflibly 
is to be known, the juriſdiction and limits of Nature, the capacity 
of the power and will of God to frame unto himſelf and his ſuth- 
ciency the truth and falthood of things, which muſt needs be in ſo 
certainand afſured reſolution and definition of them : for ſee their 
ordinary language, that is falſe, impoſſible, abſurd : and how ma- 
ny things arethere, which at one time we have rejected with 
laughter as impoſſible,” which we have been conſtrained afterwards 
to.coufcls and approve, yea and others too, mare ſtrange hap they / 

: a 


5. Preſumption. 
'And ori the other fide, how many things have we received as atti- 
.cles of our faith, that have afterwards proved vanities and lies? 


+ The ſecond degree of: preſumption, which followeth and com- ,, z affirm 
monly proceedeth from the former, is certainly and obfiinately axd condemn. 


to athrm or diſprove that which he bath lightly believed, or mil- 
believed 3 So that-it addeth unto the firſt, obſtinacy in opinion, 
and ſo the preſumption increaſeth. This facility to believe, with 
time is confirmed, and.degenerateth into an obſtinacy, invincible, 
and uncapable ot amendment 3 yea, a man proceeds fo far in this 
-obſtinacy, that he defends thole things that he knows and under- 
ftands leaſt , Mijorem fidem bomines adbibent iis que non inteli- 
guntz cupiditate bumani ingenii lubentils obſcura creduntur : Men 
eaſily believe thoſe things they underſtand not ; by a natural defire 
of bumane wit, obſ:uce things are eaſily belicved. He ſpeaks of all 
things with reſolution. Now affirmation and opinative obſtinacy, 
are ſigns of negligence and ignorance accompanied with folly and 
Arrogancy. 

The third degree, which followeth theſe two, and which is the 
height of preſumption, is to perfwade others to receive as canoni- 
cal whatſoever he believeth, yea imperiouſly to impole a belief as 
it were by obligation, and inhibition to doubt. What tyranny is 


this? Whoſoever bclieveth a thing, thinks it a work of charity 3. Toperſwade. 


to perſwade another to believe the tame; aud that he may the bet- 
ter do it, he feareth not to add of his own invention, ſo much as he 
ſeeth neceſlary for his purpoſe to lupply that want and willingneſs, 
which he thinks to be in the conceit of another of that he tells. 
There is nothing unto which men are commonly more prone, then 
to give way to their own opinions. Nemo ſibi tantimerrat, ſed 
alius erroris cauſa & author eft: Nu man errs only to bimſelf, but 
is the author and cauſe of error to others. Where the ordinary 
mean wanteth, there a man addeth commandment, force, tire, 
ſword. This vice is proper unto dogmatilis, and ſuch as will govern, 
and-give laws unto the world. Now to attain to the end hercof, 
and to captivate the belicfs of mien unto themlelves, they uſe two 
means: Firſt, they bring in certaig..general and fundamental pro- 
poſitions, which they call principles and preſuppoſitions, whereot 
they ſay we muſt ckther doubt nor diſpute z upon which they aftcr- 
wards build whatſoever they pleaſe, and: lead the world at their 
pleaſure: which is a mockery, whereby the world is repleniſhed 
with crzors and lies. And to ſay the truth, ifa man ſhould examine 
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5 « Pr eſumption. 
theſe principles, be ſhould tind as great; or greater untruths and 
weakneſſes in them, then io-all that which-they would have to de- 
pend upon them, 'and as great an-;appearance of 'truth in poſes 

thave 


- tions quite contrary. There have been fome in our time, 


and quite altered the principles and rules of onr Ancicnts 
and beſt Profeſſors in 4Hſronomy, Phyſick, Geometry, in Nature, and 
the motion of the winds. Every. humane propoſition hath as much 
authority as another, if reaſon make not thediflerence/ Truth de- 
not upon the authority and teſtimony of man: there are 
no principles in man if Divinity have not revealed them; all the 
reſt is but a dream and ſmoke. Now theſe great maſters will, that 
whatſoever they ſay, ſhould be believed and received, and that eve- 
man ſhould truſt them, without judging or examining what they 
teach, which is a tyrannical injuſtice. God only (as hath been ſaid) 
is to be believed in all that he faith, becauſe that he faith it: ©uid 
ſemetipſo loquitur mendax eft : He that ſpeaketh of bimſelf is 8 
Hare 
The other mean is a ſuppoſition of ſome miraculous thing done, 
new and celcſtial revelation and apparition, which hath/been cun- 
ningly pra&iſcd by Law-makers, Generals in the held, or private 
Eaptains The per{waſion taken from the ſubject it ſelf, pofſell-* 
eth the ſimpler ſort z but at the firſt it is ſo tender and frail, that 
the leaſt oftence, miſtaking — that ſhall happen, undo- 
cth all : fog it 15a great marvel, how from ſo vain beginnings and 
frivolous cauſes, there ſhould ariſe the moſt famous impreſſions. 
Now this firſt unpreſſion being once gotten, doth wonderfully 
grow and: inereaſe, in ſuch fort, that it faſteneth even upon the 
moſt expert and skilful, by reaſon of the multitude of believers, 
witneſles, years, wherewith a man ſuffereth hamſelf to be carried, 
if he ſce not well into it, and be not well prepared againſt it : for 
then it is to {mall purpoſe to ſpurn againſt it, or to enquire farther 
into it, but ſirsply to believe it. The greateſt and moſt powerful 
means to per{wade, and the beſt touch-ſtone of truth, is multi- 
tude of years and believers: now fools do win the game, ſaxitatis 
patrocinium eſt inſanientinm turba: The mad multitude is 8 patro- 
nage for ſobriety- It is a very difficult thing for a man to reſolve 
and fcttle his judgment againſt the common opinion. All this may 
eahly appear,by thoſe many impoſtures and fooleries which we have 


' feen to go for miracles; and raviſh the whole world with admira- 


tion, but inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, or by the exat 
4 anquiry. 


Of the difſerence and inequality of men in general. 
inquiry of fach-as are 'quick-fighted, who have cleared and difco- 
vered the COUTnage 3 which it they had but time to ripen, and to 
have fortified in Nature, they had continued for ever, been gene- 
rally received and adored. And even fach as are divers others, which 
by the favour of fortune, have paſſed for current, and pained pub- 
tick belicf, whereunto' men afterwards accommodate therſelves, 
without any farther deſire, to know the thing in its firſt form and 
original, Nyſquam ad liquidum fama perducitur : Report is never 
brought to full trial- And this is the reaſon, why there are ſo many 
kinds of religion in the world, ſo many ſuperſtitieus cuſtomes 
of the Pagans, which are yet remaining even in Chriftendom, and 
c—_— which we cannot wholly affure the people. By this 


whole diſcourſe we ſee what we are, and to what we tend, tince 


we are led by ſuch guides. 
The fifth and Jaſt conſideration of Man, by thoſe 


varieties and great differences that are in him, 
and their compariſons. 


CHAP. XLL 
Of the difference and inequality of men in general. 


TX is nothing in this lower world, wherein there is found 

ſo great difference as amongſt men, and where the differences 
are ſo diſtant and divers in one and the ſame ſubject, and kind. 
If a man ſhould believe Pliny, Herodotus, Plutarch, there are 
ſhapes of men in {ome countries, that have very little reſemblance 
with ours, and ſome that are of a mixt and doubtful kind, be- 
twixt men and beafts. There are {ome countries where men are 


without heads, carrying their eyes-and mouths in their breaſts ; 


where they are Hermaphrodites ; where they go with four feet ; 
where they have one eye in the forehead, and a head more like to a 
dogs head+ then a mans; where they are as fiſh from the navel 
downwards, and live in the water 3 where their women bear chil- 
dren at five years of age, and live but cight z where they have their 
heads and fureheads fo hard, that iron cannot pierce them z where 
they do naturally change into wolves and others beaſts, and atter- 
wards into men pi” where they are withonta mouth, nourith« 
ing themſclves with the ſmell of certain _— where they on 
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Of the difference and inequality of men in general. 
ſeed that js black, where they. are very little and: dwarfs, , where: 
they are very great and giants, where they. pomp naked,. 
whete they are. all hairy, where they. ſpeak not, but live in woods 
like beaſts, hidden in caves-and hollow trees. And in our times 


. we. have diſcovered, ſeen with the eye, and touched with our tins 


gers, where the men are without beards, without uſe of fire, corn, 
wine,. where that is held to. be the greateſt beauty, which we ac- 
count.the greateſt deformity, as hath been ſaid betore, - Touching, 
the diverſity of manners, we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere. And to omit 
many. of theſe ſtrange wonderments, we know that as touching , 
the viſage, it is impoſlible to find two in. all things alikez it may” 
fall out that we may.miſtake, and take the one for the other, be- 
cauſe of the great reſemblance that may be between two; . but this 
muſt be in the abſence of the one: for in the.prelence of them both, 
it is eaſy to note a differcnce, though a man know not how to- 
expreſs it- In the ſouls of .men there is a far greater difference, for 
it is not only greater- without compariſon, betwixt a man and: a 
man, then betwixt a beaſt and a beaſt : . but there isa greater diffe- 
rence betwixt a manand a man, then a man and a beaſt; foran. 
excellent beaſt comes nearer to a man of the baſcſt ſort and degree, 
then that man toanother great and excellent perſonage. This great. 
difference of men, proceedeth from the inward qualitics, and trom 
the ſpirit, where there are ſo many parts, ſo many juriſdictions, fo 
manydegrees beyond. number, that it isan infinite thing to-conſi- 


| dxr. We muſt now at the Jaſt learn to know man by thole diſtin&i- 


ons, and differences that are.in him, which are divers, accordin 
to the many parts in man, many reaſons, and means to compare iy | 
conſider of him... We will here tet down tive principal, unto which 
all the reſt may be referred, and generally all that is in man, Spirit, 
body, natural, acquired , publick, private, apparent, ſecret : -and 
{o this fifth and'laſt conſideration. of man, ſhall have hve parts, 
wg are five great and capital diſtintions of men, that is to - 
ay: . 

The firſt natural, eſſential, and univerſal of all men, ſoul and 


Y. 
The ſecond natural and eſſential, principally, aud in ſome ſort ac- 
quired, of the force and ſufficiency of the ſpirit. | 
The third accidental, of the eſtate, condition.and duty of man, 
drawn from ſuperiority and inferiority. 
The fourth accidental,of the condition and profeſſion of life, 
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. The fifth and laſt of the favours aud disfavours of Nature, and of 
fortuue. 


CHAP. X LII. 


The firſt diſtindion and difference of men, natural and eſſential, 
drawn from the divers ſituation of the world. 


HE firſt more notable, and univerſal diſtin&ion of men, which n. 
concerneth the ſoul and body, and whole effence of man, is The diverſag 
taken and drawn from the divers lite of the world, according to of men pro- = 
Which the aſpect and influence of heaven, and the ſun, the air, the —_ Ly bl 
climate, the country, are diverſe. So likewiſe not only the colour, ation of the # 
the feature, the complexion, the countenance, the manners, are di- world. 
vers, but alſo the faculties of the ſoul: Plaga celi non ſolum ad ro- 
bur corporum, ſed & animorum facit» Atheny tenue calum, ex quo e- 
tiam acutiores Attici craſſwm Thebis, ideo pingnes Thebani & valen- 
ter. The temperatxre of the celeſtial Climat, is of great operation, both 
for the ſtrength of the body, and the vigour of the mind : The Athenian 
air is delicate, and therefore they of a more ſharp and ready wit 3 The 
Theban groſs, and tbey fat and ſtrong And therefore Plato thanked 
God that he was an Athenian, and not a Thebaxn. As fruits and 
beaſts are divers, according to the divers countries wherein they 
are: ſo menare born more and leſs warlike, juſt, temperate, doci- | 
ble, religious, chaſte, ignenious, good, obedient, beautiful, found, EG © 
ſtrong} And this is the reaſon why Cyrxs would not agree to the 
Perſians, to abandon their ſharp and hilly, country, to go to ano- 
ther more plain and pleaſant, faying, That fat countries and dcli- 
cate, made men ſoft and effeminate, and fertile grounds barren and 
infertile ſpirits. | | THIER FILTE k \ 
Following this foundation, 'we may in grofs, divide the world - $509 þ 
into three parts, andall men into three kinds of nature : we will The diviſion 
make three general ſituations of the world, which are, the two of the world 
extremities; South, and North, and the middlebetwixt them'both , '*'* threg parts 
every part and went no ſixty degrees. The' Southets \ 11 f 
rt which is index the Btftiator, hath'thirty degrees omthis ſidethe. fu?! 
ine, thirty 6n that, that is to fay, all that part whichis betwixt the | I 
two Tropicks, or ſomewhat more, where are the hotand- Southern 
tquntries, Africk, and Ahiopia'm the middle betwixt the Eatt and 
the Weſt 3 Arabia, Calicut, the Mhluques, Faves, Taprobans towards 
the Otient 3" Peru atid thegreat BET Ss: | _— 
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bath thirty degrees beyond the Tropigks, both on this fide the lines 
and on that towards the Poles, where are the middle and tem 
rate regions, all Exrope with the Mediterrane Sea in the middle, 
wixt the Eaft and Welt; all Mfiz both the leſs and the greater, 
which is towards the Eaſt, with China, yo and America, towards 
the Weſt. The third, which is the thirty degrees, which are nextto 
i two Poles on both ſides, which are the cold and Icy — 
the Septentrional people, Tartary, Muſcovy, Eftotilan,Magell an, whic 
isnot yet throughly Borned | hot 

6. Following this general partition of the world, the natures of 

Their narwes. men arc likewile- different in every- thing, body, ſoul, religiong 
manners, as we may ſce in this little Table : For the 


Northern people are Middle are Soutbern are 


* High & great, phlegmatick, © Indifferent \ Little, melancholick,, 
Sanguine, white, aud yellow, | and tempe- | cold,& dry,black,, So- 
ſociable, the voice ftrong, the | rate in all | litary, the voice ſhrill, , 


» In their be- 5 thin ſoft aud bairy, great | thoſe things, 7 the thin bard, with 
dies, eaters and drinkers, puiſ- | as neuters | ak hiir,and curled, 
you or parta- abſiinent, feeble. 
_ upd. kers a4ittle ; ie fab 
ny avy, obtuſe,ftupid, ſottiſh, theſe two * Ingenions, wiſe, 
2 Spit, facile, light, inconftant. *$ OS tile, opinatives 
and partici- 


. ng religions and de- pating moſt Superſtitions, contem- 
"mn | vout- of that regi= Plative. 
on to which 


3 Relig 


they are nee- Nv Warrioxrs, idle » 


EN | Warrier eligs painful, = 
Manner c ce from } e ich= <xxchaſt, jealous, cruct, 
" l = * Hm hae 4 oy and Clans, 
1 All theſe differences are cafily proved. As for thoſe of the bo- 


—The proofs of dy, they are known by the cye, and if there be any exceptions , 
ces of the body, EY are raze, and proceed from the mixture of j goaple, 0s 
* Com the windes, the water, and particular (ituation of the place, 
hang wo > 0 es ry i Frag or luradys = 

yea I-ſame Country and City. igher part of t 
City of Acbens, were of ct Bing cha as Platarch affir- 
meth, to thoſe that dwelt about the gate of Pyrex: : n_ Ok 


of men nature! ard efutial, &c. 
that dwell on the North fide of a mountain, differ as much from 
thoſe that dwell on the South lide, as they do both differ from thoſe 


in the valley. 
As for the differences of the ſpirit, we know that mechanical and 
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manual Arts belong to the North, where menare made for labour ; The Spirit. 


Speculative ſciences came from the South. © Ceſerand other ancients 
of thoſe times, called the Egyptians ingenious, and fabtile : Mer 
is aid to be inſtructed in their widdom; and Philoſophy came 
from thence into Greece, Greatneſs began rather with them, becauſe 
of their ſpirit and ſubtilty. The guards of Princes (yea in the Sou- 
thern parts) arc Northern men, as having more ſircagth, and leſs 
ſubtilty and malice. So likewiſe the Southern people are indued 
with great virtues, and ſubject to great vices, as it is faid of Hew- 
nibal ; The Northera have gooduecſs and fimplicity. The lefler 
and middle Sciences, as policies, laws and eloquence, are in the 
middle nations, wherein the greateſt Empires and Policics have 


As touching the third point , religions may come from the 
South , Eg 
then the whole world beſides, witneſs their vows {© frequent, 
their Temples ſo magnificent. The Northern people, faith Ceſar, 
_ little care of religion, being wholly given to the warsand to 
ti 
roy 4 manners and firſt touching wars, it is certain that the 


t, Arabia, Chaldea; more lupcritition in Africk,, Religion. 
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greateſt armies, Arts, military inftruments and inventions have mms 


come from the North. The Scythians, Goths, Vandals, Hung, 
Tartarians , Turks, Germans, have beaten and all 
other nations, and ranſacked the whole world; and therefore 
it is a common ſaying, That all evil comes from the North. 
Single combates came trom them. The Northern le adored a 
ſword faftned in the carth, faith Solinus> To other nations they 
are invincible, yea to the Romans, who having conquered the relt 
of the world, were utterly deſtroyed by them. They grow weak 
and languiſh with the Sonthern windes, and going towards the 
South; as the Southern mien coming into the North, redouble 
their forces. By reaſon of their warlike fierceneſs, they will not 
endure to be commanded by authority , they love their liberty, 
at leaſtwiſe. eleQive commanders. Touching chaſtity and jca- 
louly in the Nozth , ſaith Tacitxs, one woman to a man: yea 
one woman ſufhceth many men, ——_ There is ao _ 
4 alt 
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$ 
The cauſe of 
the aforeſoid 
differences. 


The firſt diſtinFjon and differente 
ith Mwnfter, where men and women bathe themſelves together 
with ſtrangers. In the South Polygamy is altogether received. | All 
Africk, adoreth Venus, {aith- Solinus : The Southerns dye with jea« 
loulie, and therefore they keep Eunuchs, as guardians to their wives, 
which their great Loxds have in great number, as they have ſtables 
of horſes. Touching cruelty, the two cxtreams are alike cruel , 
but the cauſcs are divers, as we ſhall ſee anon, when we come to 
ſpeak of the cauſes.» Thoſe tortures of the wheel, and ſtaking 
of men alive , came from the North : The inhumanities of the 
Mwyſcovites and Tartars, arc too well knowu. The Almains, faith 
Tacitus, puniſh not their offenders by Law, but cruelly murther 
them as enemies. The Southerns flay their offenders alive, and their 
defire of revenge is ſo great, that they become furious if they be 
not glutted therewith. In the middle regions they are merciful 
and humane : The Romans puniſhed their greateſt offenders with 
baniſhment. The Greeks uled to put their offenders to death , 
with a {weet drug, made of a kind of Hemlock which they gave 
them to drink. And Cicero ſaith, that humanity and courtefic were 
the conditions of Afia minor, and from thence derived to the reſt 
of the world. 

The cauſe of all theſe corporal and ſpiritual differences, is the - 
incquality and difference of the inward natural heat, which is 
i thoſe countries and people, that is to ſay, ſtrong and vehe- 
ment inthe Northerus, by reaſon of the great outward cold, which 
incloſeth and drieth the heat into the inward 'parts 3 as caves and 
deep places are hot in Winter, fo mens ſtomachs, Ventres byeme 
calidiores. Our ſtomachs are hot in winter. Weak and feeble in 
the Southerns, the inward heat being diſperſed and drawn into the 
outward parts , by the vehemency of the outwaxd heat 3 as in 
Summer vaults, and places under the earth axe cold. "Mean and 
temperate in the middle regions. From this diverſity, I fay, and 
inequality of natural heat, proceed thele differences not only corpo- 
ral, which are calie to note, but alſo ſpiritualz for the Southerns by 
reaſon of their cold temperature, are melancholick; and therefore 
ſaid, conſtant, contemplative, ingenious, religious, wile :- for wil 
dom is n-cold creaturcs, as Elephants, who-as.they-are-of all ocher 
beaſts the moſt melancholick, {o are they more wile, docile, religi- 
ous, by reaſon of their cold bloud. From this melancholy tempera- 
ture it hkewiſe comech,-thatthe:Southeris are unchalte, by reaſon of 
their frothy; frettitg tickling melaycholy; as we-commoitly ſee in 
$2. Hres > 


- Of wen natuval and'efſentiab, 886," \_* \* 57 
-Hiresz and cruel,” becauſe this fretting ſharp melancholy, doth 'vi- 
.olently preſs the / and revenge: - The Northerns are of a 
phlegmatick and ſanguine temperature,quite contrary to the Sonth- 
erns; and therefore have contrary qualities, 'fave that they agree in 
this one, that they are likewiſe crucl and initiumane, but by another 
reaſon, that is for want of judgment, whereby like beaſts, they 
know not how to contain and govern themſelves. "They of the 
middle regions are ſanguine and cholerick, terpered with a ſweet, 
pleaſant, kindly diſpoſed humour , they are ative. We conld hke- 
wiſe more exquilitely repreſent the divers natures ef theſe three ſorts 
of people, by the application and compariſon of all things, as you 
may {ee in this little Table, where it appeareth that there doth pro- 
perly belong, and may be referred to the 
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Northern. Midlers- Southern. Qualities of 
The common ſenſe || 1t/rourſe and reaſoninr.[Underſt anding. the ſouk 
Force as of Bears ©|tceuſon and jujtice of |Subtilty of force, and re- 
other beaſts- Mens igion of Divines. 


Mears Warr. | Mercury 3 Emperors, $i 


Saturs $ contemplation, —_—_ 
The moon | hunting|Jupiter. ) Oratowre. Wenus. love. * Planets, 


Art and bandi- |Prudence, Knowledg |Knowleag of truth and Aftions and 
crafts. 1f good and evil. falthnod, parts of the 


Labourers, Artifi- |Magijtrates , provident .[Prelatcs, Philoſophers to Common weal. 
cers, Souldiers, to |to judg, command. 'ontemplate. 
execute axd obey. | 
Toung men, unapt- | Perfcit men, managers|Grave old men, wiſe, pen- 
{i If affairs. [fre © 
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The other diſtinction more particular, may be referred to this 
general of Notth,. and South :\for we may refer to theconditions 
of the Northem;'thok 'of the Weltyi ad” that live tr mountains, 
warriours,” fierce pzople,. detjrousot liberty, 'by reaſon of the cod 
which is in. mountatns. $9 Bkewiſe;' they- that ate Far- diſtant 
from the: Sea, are more» funple; and - innocent.” * Aad'-ebntrarily?, 
tothe conditions of. the /Southtrns, we tmay-reter the 'Exftertings, 
tuch as live in vallgys, ctiaminateand delicate 'perforisj Byreattn of 
thrfervlity oftheplaze; whicitinarurally yiedGthpledtint, SLlhks 
| Th » % o 
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[. 
Three forts and 
degrees of pev- 


world. 
I. 


The ſecond diſtintion and more ſubtile difference 
wiſe they that live upon the Sea coaſtsare ſubtile, deceivers by rea« 
ſon of their commerce and traſhck with divers forts of people and . 
nations-By all this diſcourſe we may lay and ſee that generally thuſe 
of the North do excel in body, have ſtrength for their part 3 and 
they of the South in {pirit, aud have for their part ſubtilty 3 they 
of the middle Regions partake of both, and are temperate in all. 
So likewiſe we may ſee that their manners, to ſay the truth, are nei- 
ther vices'nor virtues, but works of Nature, which to amend or 
renounce altogether is more then difficult ; but to ſweeten, temper 
and reduce the extremity, to a mediocrity,it is a work of virtuc. 


CHAP. XLIIL 


The ſecond diftinflion, and more ſubtile difference of the ſpirits 
and ſufficiencies of men. 


Tx ſecond diftinQion which reſpeReth the ſpirit and ſuffici- 


ency, is not {o plain, and perceptible as the other, and comes 
as well from nature as atchievment 3 according unto which there 


ple inthe are three forts of _ in the world, as three conditions and de- 


rees of ſpirits. In the firſt and the loweſt are the weak and plain 
pirits, ot baſe and ſlender capacity, born to obey, ſerve, and to be 
led, who in effe& are ſimply men. . In the ſecond aud middle ftage 


are they that are of an indifferent judgment, make profeſſion of 
ſufficicucy, knowledg, dexterity, but do not ſufficiently underſtand 
and judg themſelves, reſting themſelves upon that which is com- 
monly held, and given them at the firſt hand, without further en- 
uiry of the truth and ſource of things, yea with a per{wation 
that it is not lawful; and never looking fartherthen where they be, 
but thinking that it is every where {o 3 or ought. to be fo, and that 
if itbe otherwiſc, they are deceived, yea they are barbarous. They 
ſubje& themlclves to opinions, and the municipal laws of the place 
where they live, even from the time they were firſt hatched, not 
only by obſervance and cuſtom, which all ought to do, but even 
from the very heart aud foul, with a perſwaſion that that which is 
believed in their village is the true gouchſtone of truth, (here is no- 
thing ſpoken of divine revealed truth, or religion) the only, or 
at leaſt the beſt rule to live well. Theſe ſorts of people arc of the 
{chool and juriſdiction of Ariftotle, aftirmers, potitive men, 
matiſts, who reſpe&t more utility then verity, according tothe wr 
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of the ſpirits and fuſſicienties of men. 
and caftom of the world, then that which-is' good and true in it 
ſeIf. Of this condition there are a very great mumber, and divers 
degrees3 the principal and mot ative amongſt them govern the 
world, and have the command in their hand. Inrhe third and 
higheſt ſtage are men induced with aquick and clear fpirit, a firong, 
tixm, and ſolid judgment, who are not content with a bare atfir- 
mation, nor fetle themſelves in common received opinions, nor 
ſaffer -themſetves to be won and preoccnpated by a publick and 
common belief , whereof they wonder not at all, knowing that 
there are many colenages, deccits and impoftires recerved tn the 
world with approbation and applauſe; yea publick adoration and 
reverence : but they examine all things that are propoſed, tound 
maturely, and ſeek without pafſion the cauſes, motives and juriſ- 
ditions even to the root, loving better to doubt, and to hold in 
ſuſpence their belicf, then by a looſe and idle facility or lightneſs, 
or precipitation of judgment to feed themiclves with lies, and af- 
tirm or {ecure thernſelves of that thing whereof they can have no 


certain reaſon. Theſe are but few' in mnnber, ot the School of - 


Socrates and Plato, modeſt, ſober, ftayed, confidering more the ve- 
rity and reality of things then the utility; who it they be well 


born, having with that above mentioned probicy and govertiment 


in manners, they are truly wiſe, and fact as here we feek after. 
But becauſe they agree not with the common ſort, as touching 0- 
. pinions, ſee more clcerly,” pterte more deeply, are not fo facile and 
eafie drawn to believe, they are ſuſpected and little eſteemed of 0+ 
thers, who are far more in number, and held for phantafticks and 
Philoſophers a word which they uſe in a wrong ſenſe, to wrong 
others. In the firft of thele three degrees or. orders there 15a far 
greater number rhen in the ſecond; and'in the fecond then in the 
third, They of the firft aud hft, che loweſt and higheſt, trouble 
uot the world, make no ſtir, the one for inſufficiency and weak- 
neſs, the other by rcaton of too grear ſufficiency, ftability, and 
wiſdom. They of the middle make alt the fir, the difpntati- 
ons that are in the world, a prefutnptaous kind of people, always 
ſtirred, and always ftirring. They of the lower rank, asthe bot- 
tom, the lecs, khe ſink, reſemble the earth, which doth nothing but 
xeccive and ſuffer that which comes from above. They ot the 
zniddle reſemble the region of the air, whereinare formed all the 
meteors, thundrings and zlterations are made, which afterwards 
fall upon the earth. They of the higher ſtage reſemble the firma- 


ment 


15h 


flinFion, 


i 
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Another di- 


The third diſtin@®ion aud differences, . 
ment-it ſelf, :ot at leaſt the. higheſt xegion next unto heaven,, pure* 
clear, neat and peaccable, This difference of men proceedeth partly 
from the nature of the hrſt compoſition and temperature of 74 Bart 
which is different, moiſt, hot, yn that in many degrees, where- 
by. the ſpirits ,and. judgments axe either very ſolid,  cquragious, or 
feeble, fearful, plain : and partly from inſtruction and diſcipline 3 
as alſo fxom-the experience and practice of the world 3 which ſerv- 
eth to put off ſimplicity, and to become more adviſed. Laſtly, all 
thele, three ſorts of people are found under every robe, form and cons , 
dition bath of good and evil men, but diverſly. 

There is another diſtin&ion of ſpirits and ſufficiencies, for ſome 
there are that make way. themſelves, and are their own guides and 
governours. Theſe are happy, of the higher ſort, aud very rare 3 
others have need of help, and theſe are of two ſorts; For ſome 
need only a little light, it is enough if they have a guide and a torch 
to.go betore them, they will willingly and caſily tollow. Others 
there are that muſt be drawn, they need a ſpur, and mult be led 
by the hand. . I ſpeak not of thole that cither by reaſon of their 
great weakneſs cannot, as they are of the lower range, or the malig- 
nity of their nature will not as they of the middle, who are ncither 
good to follow, nor will ſuffer themſelves to be drawn and directcd, 
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tor thelc are a people paſt all hope. .., 
| FC AGHARALEY, Ih 


The third diftinilion and difference of wen accidental, of their de- 
| grees, eſtates and charges. | | 


His accidental diſtinGion , which reſpecteth the eſtates and 
charges is grounded upon two paw pr: and foundations of 
humane ſociety, which are to command and obey, power and ſub- 
jcAion,ſuperiority aud inferiority. Imperio E obſequio omnia conſtant: 
All things do conſift. of c nd and ſubjedt;on.. This diſtinQion we 
Co Sore tat Sin, Thabo 
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All pow- 


er and 4 


is either 
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ſubjeflion | 


FPrivate | 
which is 
either in 


* | andbouſ- 'l) murals 
» ] bol 4 go- : H ” 4 
vernment 5 \ C Lords , over 
| and it 35 Herile, which their ſlaves. 
; fourfold: is twofold, of ) Maſters, over” 
j their ſervants. 


Publick 
which is $ Subaltern, which is in \ Particular Lords, in 
either | thoſe who are ſupe- | many degrees. Offi- 


The toird fin and difference. IGT 
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- we, of the butband and The 
| n= js the wift« This is the ſource of So 
\' $7 ' Fumant ſociety: : 
; | 'Paternal, of Parents over their 
"Families | ' Childrew This is truly #g« 


Phils: of Patrons over their 


pupils: theſe whereof is leſs” - 


equent. 
Gorporations_and Colledges , Civil commu- 
Tities over the particular members of that 


This publick power,” whether it be ſoveraign, or-ſubaltern, hath IM 
other ſubviſons, neceſſary to be known. The ſoveraign, which (as ieſucran , 
hath been ſaid) is threefold, in regard of the manner of govern power, 
ment, is likewiſe threefold ; -that is to ſay,” every one of thele three 
is governcd after a threefold manner; and is therefore called Roy- 

. al, or Signorial, or Tyrannical, Royal, wherein the foveraign (be 
it one, or many, or all) -obeying the laws of Nature, —_— 


FSyveraign , which is three- | Minarchy, of 
fold, and they are three | one. 

forts of eftates , cundtas | Ariftocracy , of” 
nationes & urbes, popu- -} afew. , 

lus aut primores, aut fin- | Democracy', of- 
guli regunt, 1. - LC bb- 


riors and 4 og} eers of the ſove- 
for divers reaſons ,\ raignty, whereef” 
| there are divers 
forts- 


Places, perſons, as 
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Of particular 


Lods. 


of P% A 


the natural hberty.and, 


Of men accidental, of their degrees, eſtates, &c. 

rigty of the goods of his ſubjects, 4d 
reges Þoteftgs on . ad los proprietas : onnia Kex im- 
pag ""__ lt. wins, Al pov belongeth to Rings , ts 
every Particular mgn the propriety, the King poſſeſſeth all by com- 
mand, private men by Peleon- Seignorial or Lordly, where the 
Soveraign is Lord both of mey and goods, by the right of arms, 
governing his ſubjeQs as flaves.] Tyraunigal, where the Soveraign 
couterning; X Laws of Nature, doth abuſe both the perſons and 
goods of his fubjeRts, diftczipg from. a Loyd, as-4thicf from an. 
.cnemy in war- Of the three (overaign ſtates, the Monarchy, and 
of the three governments, the Lordly, are the more ancient, great, 
durable, and majeſticalz 8s ig former times, Aſſyria, Perfia, Eg ypr, 
and now Etbjopia the. molt ancient, that is, Mwſcovy, Tartary, 
Turk, y, Per. But the better and more natural ſtate and govern- 
ment , is the Monarchy Royal. "The moſt famous Ariſtecracies , 
hath ſometimes been that of the Lacgdemonians, and now the 
Venetians. The Democracies, Rome, Athens, Carthage, Royal in their 
government. 34 56 

The publick ſubaltern power, which is in particular Lords, is of 
many kinds and degrees, principally tive, that is to ſay, Lords Tri- 
butaries, who pay only tribute. 

Feudetaries, limple Vaſſals, who owe faith and homage for 
teriure of their Land. Thele three may be Soveraigns. 

Vaſſals bound to do ſervice, ' who belides faith and homage, owe 
likewiſe perſonal ſervice, whereby they cannot truly be Sove- 
rai 

Natural ſubjets, whether they be VYaſſals or Cenſors, or other- 
wile, who owe ſubje&ion and obedience, and cannot be exempted 


from the power of their Soveraign, and theſe are Lords. 


The publick ſubaltern power, which is in the officers of the Sove- 
raignty, is of divers kinds, and both in regard of the honour, and 
the power may be reduced to five degrees. | 

The firſt and baſeſt, are thole ignominious perſons, which ſhould 
remain without the City, the laſt executioners of juſtice. 

. The ſecond,they that have neither honour nor infamy, Serjeants, 
Trumpeters. 

The third, fuch as have honour, without knowledg and POW+p, 
Notaries, Receivers, Secretarics. 

The fourth, they that have with honour, power, and knowledg, 


The. 


- butwithout juriſdiction, the Kings ſervants. 


The fifth, they that have with the reſt jurifdiQion's and thete are 


y called Magiſtrates; of whom there are many diftintions, 


an lpecially theſe hive, which are all double. 
Majors, Senatours, ; n Politicks.. 
x 5 Minors Judges Milicaries- 
, ) Civil marr in offices: of form, who have it by 
; Criminal. $4 
gg as the lefler both' in number and otherwiſe ſhould: 


Temporal and moveable, as the greater ſhould be. 


Of the eſtates and degrees of Men inn pri lr, 


following this precedent Table: 
An Advertiſement- 


HE: we are toſpeak in particular of che _ of chis cable; and” 


thediſtin&ions of powers and fubjeQions; (beginaing with- 
the private and-domeſtical ): that is to ſay, -of every eſtate and pro- 
feſſion of. men, to the end we may know them z and therefore this 
may be called, The Book of the knowledg, of man, for the duties 
of every one ſhall be {ct down inthe third Book; in the virtue of 
juſticez wherein like manner and order all theſe eſtates and chap- 
ters thall be refumed- and examined. Now before we begin, it 
ſhall be neceſſary ſummarily to ſpeak of commandin and obeying, 
two foundations and principal cauſes of thele div of cltates. 
and charges. 


CHAP. XLV. 
Of commanding and obeying» 


Heſe, as hath been ſaid, are the two foundations of all humane 
ſociety, and the diverſity of eſtates and profeſſions: They 

are Relatives, they do mutually reſpect, ingender, and conſerve 
one the other, and are alike required in all affembliecs and com- 
munitiesz but are yet ſubje& to a natural kind of envy, and an 
everlaſting conteſtation , complaint and obtreation. The po- 
pular eftate makes the Soveraign of worſe condition then a Car- 


ter. The Monarchy placeth him above God —— In command- 


ing. 


Commilſarics. | (inheritance. 
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Of commanding and obeying. 
iog is..the honour,” the:difficulty' (tbele two commonly' go toge- 
ther). theigoodnels, the {athciency, all qualities of greatneſs; Com-- 
mand, that is to ſay, ſufficiency, courage. authority, is from heaven 
and of G#d, Imperium non niſi divino fato datur : omnis poteſtar 
a Deo eft : Empire and dominion is ot given but by divine dt : 


all power 44 from God above. And theretore Plato was wont tolay, 
Thax 


Goddid not appoint and ecftabliſh men, that is toſay,: men of 
acommon ſort'and ſufficiency, and purely humane, to rule others, 
but ſuch as by {ome divine touch, fingular virtue, and gift of hea- 
ven do excel others: and therefore they are called Heroes. -In obey- 
ing is utility, proclivity, neceflity, in fuch ſort, that for the preſerva- 
tion of the weal publick, it is more neceſlary then well to.command; 
abdthid denidl dibeticnte,or not to obey as men ſHould,is far more 
dangerous, tharkorla Prince not to command xs he ſhould. Even 
as in marriage, though the husband and the wife be. equally obliged 
to loyalty, and fidelity, and have both bound themſelves by promiſe 
in the ſame words, the ſame ceremonies and folemnities z yet not- 
withſignding the incopvenicnces. are:incomparably far greatery in 
the fa&-of adultery;rto the;wite'then the husband : cven fo, though 
command and' obedience are equally requited in every ſtate and com- 
pany, yet the inconveniences of diſobedience in {ubjecs, are far 
more dangerous, then of ill government ina Commander. Many 
States bave- a Jong time continued and profpercd too, under the 
command of wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, the ſubjeds.obeying, 
and accommodating themſelves to their government : and thercfore 
a wiſe mari being once asked, why the Common-wealth of Sparts 
was ſo flouriſhing, and whether it were, becauſe their Kings com- 
mand well? Nay rather, faith he, becauſe the Citizens obey well. 
For if the ſubjects once refuſe to obey, and ſhake off their yoke, that 
ſtate mult neceſlarily fall to the ground. 


CHAP. XLVL 
| Of Marriage. 


Otwithſtanding the ſtate of marriage be the firſt, more anti- 

ent, and moſt important, and as it were the foundation and 
fountain of humane ſociety, whence ariſe families, and from them 
common=weals z .. Prima ſocietas in' conjugio eft , quod prixcipium 
urbis, ſeminarium Reipublice > the firſt ſociety is in wedlock, which 
" 94s 


Of Aarri 4g, 


4 16g 
was the beginning of Cities, and the ſeminary of the Common-wealth : 
Yerit Ser rn contemued and Ade by many great Perſc 
who have judged it unworthy meu of heart ſpirit, aud have 
framed many objeQions againlt it. 
Firſt, they account the band and obligation thereof unjuſt, a \,: 
hard and over-ſight captivity, inſomuch that by marriage, a man is 06jeSions a- 


bound and enthralled to the cares and humours of » Andqgcnfime»> 


if it fallout, that he hath miſtaken in his choice, and have met!i48* 


with a hard bargain, more bone then fleſh, his life is ever after- 
wards moſt miſerable. What iniquity and injuſtice can there be 

ter, then for one hours folly, a fault committed without ma- 
ice, and by meer —_— yea many times to obey the advice 
- of another, a man ſhould be bound to an everlaſting torment? Ic 
were better for him to put the halter about his neck, and to caſt 
himſelf into the Sea his head downward, to end his miſcrable life, 
then to kve always in the pains of hell, and to ſuffer without inter- 
miflion on his fide, the tempeſt of jealouſic, of malice, of rage, of 
madneſs, of brutiſh obſtinacy , and other miſerable conditions; 
and therefore one ſticks not to ſay, That he that invented this knot 
and tie of marriage, had found a goodly and beautiful means to be 
xevenged of man, a trap or gin to entangle beaſts, and afterwards 
to make them languiſh at a little fire. Another faith, That to 
marry a wiſe man to a fool, ora fool to a wiſe man, is to bind the 
kving to the dead, which was the cruelleſt death invented by ty- 
rants, to make the living to iſh and dic by the company of 
the dead. ' Secondly, they fay, that marriage is a corruption and 
adulterating of good and rare ſpirits, inſomuch that the flatteries 
and ſmooth ſpeeches of the party beloved, the affection towards 
chAdren, the care of houſhold affairs, and advancement of their 
families, do leflen, diſſolve, and mollific the vigour and ſirength 
of the moſt lively and generous ſpirit that is, witneſs Samſon, Solo- 
mon, Marc. Antony. And therefore howſoever the matter go, 


we had net need to marry. But thole that have more fleſh then + 


ſpirit, firong in body, and weak in mind, tie them to the fleſh 
and give them the charge of ſmall and baſe matters, ſuch as they 
are capable of. But ſuch as are weak of body, have their ſpirits 

ſtrong, aud puiſſant; is it not thena pity to bind them to 
fleſh, and to age, as men do beaſtsin the ſtable? We ſee 
fervice, as horfes and dogs, INI ener Gap 
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the company and acquaintance of the other ſex, and it is the man» - 
ner to put beaſts of leaſt efteem-at random together, So likewile, 
ſuch men- and women. as- are ordained to the moſt yenerable and 
holieſt vocation, and which ought to be as the cream, and marrow 
of Chriſtianity, Church-men and religious, are (though not by any 
warrant from the word of God} 'excluded from marriage. And 
the reaſon-is, 'becauſe marriage hindereth and averteth thoſe beau- 


' - titul and greatelevations of'the ſoul, the contemplation of things 


high, celeſttal arid divine, which is incompatible with the troubleggy 
and- nioleftations of domeſtical atfairs ; for which cauſe the 
Apoſtle preferreth the ſolitary continent lite before marriage. Utt- 
ay may - well hold with marriage, but honeſty is- on the other . 
dee 4. 

Apain,' it troubleth' beautiful and holy : enterpriſes; as Saint 
Auſtin 'reporteth , that having determined with ſome other his 
friends, amongſt whom there was ſome married, to retire them» | 
ſelves from the City, and the company of men, the better to attend 
to the ſtudy of wiſdom and virtue, their purpoſe was quickly brok- 
cn and altered, by the wives of thoſe that were married. _ And ano- 


ther wife man did not doubt to lay, that if men could live without 


woren,. they ſhould be viſited and accompanied by Angels : More- 
over marriage is-an hindrance to ſuch as delight in travel, and to 
ſee ſtrange countries, whether to learn to make themſelves wiſe, or 
to teach others to be wile, and to publiſh that.to others'which they 
know. . To conclude,” marriage doth not only corrupt and dejec 
good and great ſpirits, but it robbeth the weal-publick of many 
beautiful and great things, which cannot manifeſt themſelves, re-" 
maining in the boſom and lap of a woman, or being ſpent upon 
young children: But is it not a goodly light, .nay a great loſs, that 
he that is able'for his wiſdom 'and- policy, to govern the whale 
world,” ſhould ſpend his time in the government of 'a woman and a 
few children? 'and therefore it was well anſwered by a great perſo- 
nage being ſollicited-to marry, Thac he was born to command 
a not a woman; to counſel Kings and Princes, not little chil- 
en. , q54 64 $a 4 A | 
Toll thisa man-triay anſwer; that the nature of: man is not ca- 


3. | z2bl ft TY - - , Ty . . hi be 
Th -pavic of perteCtion, or of any thing againſt which nothing may 
the þr-ntbry -objeed,; as hath elſewhere been ſpoken. The beft and moſt ex- 
objeFions, c.4. ye! remedies that it hath, are in ſome degree or other but iigk- 
K 1 O 


mingled with difcommoditics : _ They: arc 8, but neceſſary 
xt . 


evils. 
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evils. And this is the beſt that man could deviſe for his preſtrva- 
tion and multiplication. Some (as Plato, and others) would more 
ſubtilly have invented means to have avoided theſe thorny incon- 
venienciesz but beſides that they built caſiles in the air, that gould 
not long continue in uſe, their inventions likewiſe if they could have 
been put in practice, would not-haye been without many diſcom- 
modities and difficultics- Man hath been the cauſe of them, and 
hath himſelf brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy,and con+ 
© trary paſſion 3 and we are not to accuſe the ſtate, nor any other 
but man, who knows not well how to uſeany thing» Moreover 
a man may ſay, that by reaſon of theſe thorns and difficulties, it 
isa ſchool of virtue, an apprentiſhip, and a familiar and domeRi- 
cal exerciſe : and Socrates, a Doctor of wiſdom, did once fay, to 
ſuch as hit him in the teeth with his wives pettiſh- frowardneſs,Thet 
be did thereby learn even within bis own doors, to be conſtant and pa> 
tient where elſe, and to think the croſſes of fortune to be ſweet 
and pleaſant unto bim- . It is not to be denied, but that he that can 
live unnarried doth beſt : but yet for the honour of marriage, a man 
may ſay, that it was firſt inſtituted by God himſelf in Paradiſe, 
before any other thing, and thatin the ſtate of innocency and per- 
fection. See here four commendations of marriage, but the fourth 
paſſeth all the reſt, and is without reply. * Afterwards the Son of 
God approved it, and honoured it with his preſence at the firſt 
miracle that he wrought, and that miracle done in the favour of 
that ſtate of marriage, and married men; yea he hath honoured 
it with this priviledge, that it ſerveth for a hgure of that great uni= 
on of his. with the Church, and for that caule it is called a myſtery, 
and great. 

Without all doubt, marriage is nota thing indifferent : It is ei- 
ther wholly a great good, or a great evil; a great content, or a great 
trouble; a paradiſe or a hell : It is cither a {weet and pleaſant way, 
if the choice be good 3 or a rough and dangerous match.,and a gaul- 
ing burthenſom tye, it it bell: It is a bargain where truly that is 
verified which is ſaid, Homo bomini: Deus, aut lupus, Man is to man 
either a God os a Wolf. | 5:05 | 

Marriage is a work that conliſteth-of many parts; there muſtbe 


« meeting of many qualities, many conſiderations beſides the pars 4, 


4s 
Wholly good, &r 
wholly 11h 


* 


ties married. .. For whatſoever a man ſay, he marrieth not only#bt riage a rare 

himſelf 3 his poſterity, family, alliance, and other means, are of great £994 

mmportagce,. andaygrievous burthens- See here the cauſe why ſo tew 
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good are found;. and becauſe there are ſo few good found, itis-n 


token of the price and value thereof z, it is the condition ofall grear 

xges: Royalty is full of difficulty, and few there are that exer- 
giſc it well and happily. And whereas we ſee many times that it fal- 
leth not out ſo luckily,the xcaſon thereof is the licentious liberty and 


- unbridled deſire of the perſons themſelves, and not in the ſtate and 


inſtitution of marriage : and therefore it is commonly more commo- 
dious, and beter fitted in good, fumple, and vulgar ſpirits, where de- 
licacy,curioſity,and idlenels are lefs troubleſome: unbridled umouss 
and turbulent wavering minds are not fit for this ſtate or degree. 
Marriage is a ſtep to wiſdom, a holy and inviolable band, an 
honourable match. If the choice be good and well ordered, there 
is nothing in the world more beautiful ; It is a ſweet ſociety of life, 
fall of conſtancy, truſt, and an infinite number of profitable othices, 
and mutable obligations: It is a fellowſhip not of love but amity. 
For love and amity are as different, as the burning ſick heat of a fc+ 
ver, from the natural heat of a found body. Marriage hath in it 
ſelf amity, utility, juſtice, honour, conſtancy, a plain pleaſure, but 
found, frm, and more univerſal. Love is grounded. upon. plea- 
fare only, and it is more quick, piercing, ardent» Few marriages 
ficceed well, that have their beginnings and progreſs from beauty 
and amorous deſires. Marriage hath- need ot foundations, more 
lid and conſtant, and we muſt walk more warily;. this boyling 
rac meas worth.nothing, yea marriage hath a better conduQby a 
Thus much is aid ſummarily and ſimply; but more exa@ly to- 
deſcribe it, we know that in marriage there are two.things eſſen» 
tial untoit, and ſeem contrarics, though indeed:they be not - that 
is to ſay, ancquality ſociable, and ſuch as-is between Peers: and 
an ws that is to ſay, ſuperiority and inferiority. 'The equa» 
lity confiſteth in an entire and perfe& communication and commu 
nity of all things, ſouls, wills, bodics, goods, the fundamental 
law of marriage, which in ſome places. is-cxtendedeven to life and 
death, in ſuch ſort, that the husband beingdead, the wife muſt in- 
continently follow. This is praGtiſed in ſome places by the Publick 
laws of the. countries, and many times with fo ardent affeRtion, 
that many wives belonging to one husband, they contend, and pub» 


ickly plead for the honour to.go firſt to. fleep with their c 
a 2 0h to hep ah 


'(that 15 their word) alledging 


Gr ui and preſerment kexen, their good exvice tha hey were 
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beloved; had the lift kiſs of their deceaſed husband, and have had - 


children by them. 

Es certamen babent lethi, que viva ſequatir 
Conjugium , pudor eft non licuiſſe mori. 

Ardent vidtrices; & flamme peftora prebent, 
Imponuntque ſuis ora perufta viris. 

Strive ( and give reaſons ) each one earneſtly 

To bave the bonour, with their busband dy; 

To live is ſhame and loſs, who doth obtain, 

Imputes to pleaſure, that which we count Þaine-- ' 

And is ſs ardent bot in ber defire, 

Fearing reverſing judgment more then fire, - 

That ſhe makgs baſte, &t. 


In other places it was obſerved, not by publick laws, but private - 
compacts and agreements of- marriage, as betwixt Marc. Antony ' 


and Cleoparras "ils, equality doth likewile conſift in that power 
which they have in common over their family; whereby the wife 


is called the companion of. -hex husband, the miſtre(s of the houle - 


and family, as the husband, (the Maſter and Lord : and their joynt 
authority over their family, is compared to Ariftocracie--- 
The diſtinQion of ſuperiority and inferiority confiſteth in this 


that the husband hath power over the wife, and the wife is ſub- le 


je& to the husband. - This agreeth with all laws and policies, but 
yet more or leſs, - according to the diverſity of them. In all things 
the wife, though ſhe be-far more noble, and more rich, yet is ſub- 
je& to the husband. - This ſuperiority and inferiority is natural, 
founded upon the. ſtrength and ſufkciengy of the one, the weakneſs 
aud inſufficiency of the other.. - The Divines ground it upon other 
reaſons drawn from the Bible : Man was firſt made by God alone, 
" and immediately, expreſly for God, his head, and according to his 
Image, and perfect; for nature doth always begin with things per- 
f.&. The woman was made in the lecond place, after man, of the 
ſubſtance of man by occalion and tor another thing, mw/ier eft vir oc- 


caſionatis, A woman is a man occafiouate, a mans occafion, . and the oc- - 
caſion of a man, to ſerve asan aid, and as a ſecoud to may, who is her - 


head, and therefoxe imperfect. And this is the difference by order 
of generation. That of corruption-and fin proveth the ſane, for the 
woman was the tirſt ig prevarication, and byhar q&wg weakne(s and 
will did f1n,man the ſecond, and by-occaſion vt the woman the wo- 
man,thea the laft in goodand in generation, 2nd by accalion, the frit 
ame N / 
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in evil and the occaſion thereof, is juſtly ſabje& units man, the firſt 
in good, aud iaſt in evil. k 
Thus {uperiority and power:of ' the hasband, hath been in ſom 

places ſuch as that of' the father, over lite and death} as witch the 
Romans, by the law'of Romulus 3 rand the husband had power to 
kill his wite in four caſcs, Adultery," $wboyning of ebil dren, coun- 
terfeiting of falſe keys , «nd drining' of wine. © So likewiſe with 
the Grecks, as Polybias, and the ancient French, as' Ceſar attirm- 
cth, the power of the husband was overthe lite and death ot his wite. 
Elſewhcre, and there'too, afterwards this power was moderated 3 
but almoſt in all places the power of the husband and the ſubjei- 
.on of the wife doth infer thus much, That the hasband. is maſter of 
the ations and vows of his wife, and may with words corrc& 
her and hold her to the ſtocks ( as for blows, they are unworthy a 
woman of honour and honeſty, faith the Law ) and: the wite is 
bound to hold the condition, follow the quality, country, tamily, 
habitation and rank of her husbandz the miſt accompany and tol- 
low him inall things, in his journeys if need be, his baniſhment, 
his impriſonment, yea a wandring perſon, a vagabond, a tugitive. 
The examples hereof are many and excellent : of Sulpiti.z who fol- 
lowed her husband Lentwius being bawiſlied into Cicily 5 Erithree 
Aer husband Phbalaris3 Ipfierates' the wife of King Mithridate van- 
quiſhed: by:Pompey, who watidred thorow the' world. Some add 
unto this, That wives are to follow their husbands even in the 
wars, -and into thoſe Provinces, whither the husband is ſcnt with 
publick charge. Neither can' the wife bring any thing into queſti- 
on of law, whether ſhe be plajntiff or defendant,” without the au- 
thority of her husband, or of the Judg, if he refuſe 3 ncither can the 
call her husband into; judgment ; -without the permiſſion of the 
Magiltrate. 

Marriage is not carried after one and the ſame faſhion, neither 
hathit in every place the fame laws, and- rules, but according to 
the diverſity of religions.and countries, it hath rules cicher more 
caſic, or more {treight : according'to'the rules of Chriſtianity, of 
all other the ſtreightett, marriage is more {ubjeR, and held more 
fort. There is nothing but the cntrance left tree » the continuance 
is by confiraint, depending of ſomething elſe then our own wills. 
Other nations and religions, to make marriage more ealie, tree and 
fertile, have xeceived and pratiſed Polygamy and repudiation, hber- 


ty to take and leave wives : they accuſe Chriſtianity for tKing = 
the 
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theſe two, by which means amity and multiplication, the-princi- 
pal ends of marriage, are much prejudiced, ina{much as-amity is an 
enemy to all conſtraint, and they. do better maintain themſclves in 
an honeſt liberty 3 and multiplication is made by the woman, as Na- 
ture doth richly make known unto usin wolves, of whom the race 
is ſo fertile in the production of their young, even to the number 
of twelve or thirteen, that they far excel all other profitable crea- 
tures: of theſe there are great numbers killed every day, by-which . 
means there are but few 3 and they, though of all others the molt 
fertile, yet by accident the moſt barren :. the reaſon is, becaule of 
{o great a number as they bring, there is one only female, which 
for the molt part beareth not,; by reaſon of the' multitude of males- 
that concur in the generation,: of which the greateſt part die with» 
out fruit, by the want of females. So likewiſe we may ſee how 
much Polygamy helpeth to: multiplication, in thoſe nations that re- 
ccive it 3 ; 4 Turkg, and other Barbarians who are able to raile 
forces, ot three or tour thouſand fighting men fit for wars. Con-- 
trariwiſe, in Chriſtendom there are many linked together in matri- 
mony, the one of which, if not both, are barren, which being placed 
with oghcrs, both the one aud the other. may. happily- leave great 
poſterity behind them. But to-ſpeak miore-truly,- all- this fertility 
conliſteth in the fertility of one only woman. * Finally they objcet, 
That this Chriftian-like reſtraint, is the cauſe' of many laſctvious 
pranks, and adulterics. To all which we may. anfwer, That Chrifti- 
anity conlidereth not of marriage by reaſons purely humane, natu- 
ral, tcmporalz but it bcholds.it with another vilage; and weigheth - 
it with realons more high and nobley as hath been faid- + Add unto 
this, Toat experience ſhewethin'the greateſt part of miatriages; that 
conſtraint increalcth amity, eſpecially-in imple and debonair minds; 
who do caſily accommodate theniſclves, where they find themfelves 
in ſuch ſort linked, _ And asfor Jaſciviousand:yicked perſons, it is 
the jmmodeſiy of-their manners that makes them ſuch, which no li- 
berty can amend. And to faythe-truth;-Adulteries are as common, . 
where Polygamy and repudiation arciniforces witneſs the Jews, and 
David, who fotall the wiyes thathehad; 'could not defend himfelt 
tromit ; and contraxiwiſe, they have been a long time unknown'in 
policies well governcd,. where thede was ncither Polygamy, nor rc- 
pudiation z witnels Sparta and Romea long, time after the toundati- 
on, ' And therefore it is abſurd to attribute it unto religion, which 
teachethmothing but purity and continency. 

N.4 The. 
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"The liberty of Polygamy, which ſeemeth in ſome ſort natural, is | 


: ky di- carvied diverlly according to the diverſity of nations and policies. In 


{ore, all the wives that belong to one husband live in common, and - 
are equal in degree, and fo are their children. -In others, there is ong 
who is the principal, and as the miſtreſs, whoſe children inhcrit the 
goods, honours, and titles of the husband : -the reft of the wives are 
kept apart, and carry in ſome places the titles .of lawful wives, in 
others of concubines, aud their children are only penfioners. 

The uſe of repudiation in like ſort is different : ' for with ſome, as 
the Hebrews, Greeks, Armenians, .the cauſe of the ſeparation is not 
expreſſed, and it is not permitted to retake the wife once repudiated, 
but yet lawful to marry another. But by the law of Mabomer, the 
ſeparation is made by the Judg, with knowledg taken of the cauſe 
(except it be by mutual conſent) which mult beadultery,fterility,in- 
compatibility of hum@urs, an enterpriſe on his, or her part, againſt 
the life of cach other, things dire&ly and eſpecially contrary to the 
ſtate and inſtitution of marriage : and it is lawful to retake one ano- 
ther, as often as they ſhall think good. The former ſeemeth to be 
the better, becauſe it bridleth proud women, and over-ſharp and 
bitter husbands. The ſecond which is to expre(s the cauſe, diſho- 
noureth the parties, and diſcovereth nn cikans which ſhould be 
hid. Andit it fall qut that the cauſe be not ſufficiently verified, and 
that they muſt -continue together, poylonings and- murthers do 
commonly enſue, many times unknown unto-men : as it was dif- 
covered at.Rome before the ule of repudiation, where a woman be- 
ing apprehended for poyſoning of her husband, accuſed others, and 
they others too, -to the.mumber of threeſcoreand ten, which were 
all executed: for the ſame offence. But the worſt law of all others 
hath been, that the adulterer eſcapeth almoſt every where without 
puniſhment of death, and all that is laid upon him is divorce, and 
{cparation of company, broughtin by Zftinian, a man wholly poſ- 
{effed by his wife, who cauſed whatſoever laws to pals, that might 
make for the advantage of women. From hence dothariſe a dan- 
ger of perpetual adultery, deſire of . the death of the one party, the 
—_— iS not puniſhed, the innocent injured remaineth without 

amen 
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CHAP. XLVIL 
Of Parents and Children. 


Here are many ſorts and degrees of authority and humane I. 

power, Publick and Private, but there is none more natural, Fatherly power 
nor greater then that of the Father over his children, ( Itfay Father, 
becauſe the Mother who is fubje& unto her husband cannot proper- 
ly have her children in her power and ſubje&ion ) but it hath not 
been always and in all places alike. In former times almott every 
where it was abſolute aud univerſal, over the life and death, the li- 
berty, the goods, the honour, the actions and carriages of their 
children, as to plead, to marry, to get goods; as namely with the 
Romans by the expreſs law of Romulus; Parentum in liberos Dion, Malic, 
omne jus efto, relegandi, vendendi, occidendi : Let the Parents bavelib. 2. antiq. 
Fill liberty to diſpoſe of their children; yea, of baniſhing, ſelling or kil- ps ſuis. 
ling them. Except only children under the age of three years, - who voſt. _— 
as yet could not offend either in word or deed : which Law was at- Gel, lib. 20, 
terwards renewed by the Law of the twelve Tables, by which the Lib. 8. Eh. 
Father was allowed to (ell his children to the third time : with the TA -x A 
Perſians, according to Ariftotlez the ancient French, as Ceſar and 5.7 + 
Proſper. affirm; with the Myuſcovites and Tartars , who might proſper. 
ſel] their children in the fourth time. And it ſhould ſeem from the Aquiran. in 
fact of Abrabam going about to kill his ſon, that this power was Epiſt. Sig. 
likewiſe under the Law of Nature: for if it had been againſt his 
duty, and without the power of the Father, he had never conſent- 
ed-thcreunto,neither hal he ever thought that it was God that com- 
manded him to do it, it it had been againſt Nature. And therefore 
we ſce that Iſzac made no reſiſtance, nor alledged his innocency, 
knowing that it was in the power of his Father ; which derogateth 
not in any ſort from the greatneſs of the faith of Abrabam, be- 
cauſe he would not {acrifice his ſon by virtue of his right or power, 
nor for any demerit of Iſgac, but only to obcy the command- 
ment of God. So likewiſe it was in force by the law of Moſes, Dent. 21. 
"though ſomewhat moderated. So that we fce what this power 
hath been in ancient times, in the greateſt part of the world, and 
which endured unto the timne of the Roman Etnperours. With the 
Greeks it was not {o great and abſolute, nor wich the Egyptians : 
Nevertheleſs, if it fell our that the Father had Killed his ſotis wrong» 
fully, and without cauic, -be had no other puniihm-rc, bac (0 be 
{vat 


Of Parents and Children. 
fhut up three days together with the dead body. 

Now the reaſons and fruits of fo great and abſolute a power of 
Fathers over their Children, neceſſary for the culture of good man- 
ners, the chaſing away of vice, and the publick good, were firſt to 
hold the children in aw and duty : and ſecondly, becauſe there are 
many great faults in children, that would eſcape unpuniſhed, to the 
great prejudice of the weal-publick, if the knowledg and puniſh- 
ment of them, were but in the hand of publick authority ; waether 
it be becauſe they are domeſtical and ſecrets or becauſe there is no 
man that will proſecute againſt them : for the parents who know 
them, and are intereſſed in them, will not diſcredit them z beſides 
that, there are many vicesand inſolences, that are never puniſhed 
by juſtice. Add hcrcunto, that thcre are many things to be tricd, 
and many differences betwixt Parents and Children, Brothers and 
Siſters, touching thcir goods ox other matters, which are not fit to 
be publiſhed, which are extinct and buried by this fatherly authority. 
And the Law did always ſuppoſe, that the father would never a- 
buſe this authority, becauſe of that great love which he naturally 
carricth to his children, incompatible with cruelty : which is the 
cauſe that inſtead of puniſhing them with rigour, they rather be- 
come interceſſours for them, when they are in danger ot the Law :. + 
and there can be no, greater torment to them, then to ſee their chil- 
dren in pain. And it falleth out very ſcldam or never, that this 
power is put in practice without very great occalion ; ſo-that it was 
rather a ſcar-crow to children, and very profitable, then a rigour in 
good carneſt. . : 

Now this fatherly. power- (as over-ſharp and dangerous) is al- 


3» 
Thedeclination, moſt of it {elf loſt and aboliſhed, ( for it hath rather hapned bya 


Lib. x. de 
Clem, 

Saluſt, in bel. 
Caril. 
Veal. Max. 


kind of diſcontinuance, then any expreſs law ) and it began to de- 
cline, at the coming of the Roman Empcrours : for,from the time 
of Auguſtus, or ſhortly. aftcr, it was no more in force, wherfby 
children became ſo deſperate and inſolent againſt their parents, that 
Seneca, ſpeaking to Nero, ſaid, That he had ſeen more parricides 
pnrnes in five years paſt, then had been in {even hundred years 

fore 3. that is to ſay,7ſince the foundation of Kome. Informer 
times, if it fell out that the father killed his children, he was not 
puniſhed, as we may ſce by the examples of Falvixs the Senatour, 
who killed his ſon, becauſe he was 4 partner in the conſpiracy of 
Cataline: and of divers other Senators, who have made criminal 
proccls againſt their children. in. their own houles, and bave con« 


demned . 
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dcemned them to death, as Cafes Tratizez or to' perpetual exile, 
as Manlius Torquatus his Son Sillanus. - There were afterwards 
laws ordained, that injoyned the Father to preſent unto the Judg 
his children offending, that they might be puniſhed, and that the 
Jadg ſhould pronounce luch a ſentence as the Father thought 'ht, 
which is {ill a kind of toot-ſtep of antiquity : and going about to 


take away the power of the Father, they duxſt not do it but by 
halfs, and not altogether, and openly. Thele latter laws come 


{omewhat necr the law of Moſer, which would, That at the only 
complaint of the Father made before the Judg, without any other 


knowledg taken of the cauſe, the rebellious and contumacious child 


ſhould be ſtoned to death; requiring the preſence of the Judg, to 
the end the puniſhment ſhould not be done, in ſeceret or in choler, 
but exemplarily. So that according to Mes, this fatherly power 


was more free and greater, then it.hath been after the time of the 
Emperours 3 but afterwards under Conftautine the Great, and Theg- 
dfiue, and finally under Fuftinian, it was almott altogether extinct. 
From whence it is, that children have learned to deny their obcdi- 
ence to their Parents, their goods; their aid, yea to wage law againſt 
them 3 a ſhameful thing to ſee our Courts. full of: thele caſes. ' Yea 


they have been diſpenſed herewith, under pretext of devotionand 
offerings, as with the Jews before Chriſt, wherewith he reproacheth 
them , and afterwards in Chriſtiauity, according to the opinion of 


ſome : yea it hath been lawful to kill them, cither in their own de- 
fence, or it they were enemics to the Common-weal : although to 
fay the truth, there ſhould never be caulc juſt enough for a Son to 


kill his Father. Nullum tantum ſcelus committi poteſt4 Patre, quod ſit 
parricidio vindicandum, E nullum ſcelns rationem habet. A Father 


c 1not commit ſuch a crime, as may be revenged with parricide, and ns 


wickedneſs bath any reaſon. 


Now we feel not what miſchief and prejudice hath hapened to 


the world," by the aboliſhing and extinQion of this fatherly power. 


The Common-weals wherein it hath been.in force, have always 
flouriſhed. It there were any danger orevilin it, it might in ſome 


ſort be ruled and moderated but utterly to abolith it, as now it is, 


is neither honeſt nor expedient, but hurtful aud inconvenient, as 


hath been ſaid. 


Of the reciprocal duty of Parentsand Children, See L. 3+ C- 1 4+ 
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176 | Lords and Slaves, Maſters and Servants. 
CHAP. XLVIIIL. 
Lords and Slaves, Maſters and Servants. 


: He uſe of ſlaves, and the full and abſolute power of Lords, and 
The uſe of Maſters over them, although it be a thing common thorow- | 
faves univer- Out the world, and at all times ( except within theſe four hundred . 
fel and againſt years, in which time it hath ſomewhat decayed, though of late it 
—— revive again ) yet it isa thing both monſtrous and ignominious in 
the nature of man, and ſuch as is not found in beaſts themſelves, 
who conſent not to. the captivity of their like, neither aQively nor 
paſſively. The law of Moſes hath permitted this as other things, ad ' 
duritiem cordis eorum, for their bardneſs of beart, but not ſuch as 
hath been elſe-where ; for it was ncither {o great, nor ſo abſolute, 
nor perpetual, but moderated within the compaſs of ſeven years at 
the moſt. Chriſtianity hath left it, tinding it univerſal in all places, 
as likewiſe to obey idolatrous Princes and Maſters, and fuch like 
matters as could not at the firſt attempt & altogether be extinguiſh» - 
ed, they have aboliſhed. | 
2; There are four ſorts, Natural, that is, flaves born 3 Enforced, 
Diſtinions.. and made by right of war; Juſt,- termed ſlaves by puniſhment, by 
reaſon of. ſome offence, or debt; whereby they are ſlaves to their | 
Creditors, at the moſt for ſeven years, according to the law of the 
Jews, but always until payment and reftitution be-made in other . 
places; Voluntaries, whereof there are many forts, as they that caſt, 
the dice for it, or {ell their liberty for mony, as long ithence it was 
the Cyom in Almaigne, and now likewiſe in fomme parts of Chriſten- 
dom, where they do give and vow themlelves to another for ever, 
as the Jews were wont to praQtiſe, who at the gate, boreda holein 
their car, in*token of perpetual ſervitude. And this kind of. vo- 
luntary captivity, is the ſtrangeſt of all the reſt, and almoſt agaiuft 
nature, , 54 
* . Itis covetouſneſs that is the caufe of flaves enforced, and lewd- 
The cauſe of Tels the cauſe of voluntarics. They that are Lords and Maſters, 
favs. have hoped for more gain and proht by keeping, - then by killing 
them : and indeed, the faireſt poſſeſſions and the richeſt commo- 
ditics, werein former times flaves. By this-means Crſſws-became 
the richeſt among the Romans, who had beſides thoſe that ſerved 
- © him tive hundred ſlaves, who every day brought gain and commo- 
dity, by their gainful Arts. and. Myſteries, and afterwards ns 


Tacit.de mor. 
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he had made what profit by them he could, he got much by the fale 
of them. 

It is a ſtrange thing to read of thoſe cruelties praQiſed by Lords 4. _ 
upon their flaves, even by the approbation permiſſion of the 7 hae ng 
Laws themſelves : They bave made them to till the earth being ,.;,9 hci 
chained together, as the manner is in Barbary at this day, they ſlaves, 
lodge thera in holes and ditches : and being old, or impotent, and | 
fo unprotitable, they ſell them, or drown them, and caſt them in- 
to lakes to feed their fiſh withal : They kill them not only for the 
leaſt fault that is, as the breaking of a Glaſs, but for the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, yea for theix own pleaſure and paſtime, as Flumixixs did one 
of the honeſtelt men of his time. And to give delight unto the peo- 
ple,they were couſtrained in their pubtick Theatres to kill one ano- 
ther. Ifa Maſter hapned to be killed in his houſe by whomſoe» 
ver, "the innocent ſlaves were all put to death, inſomuch, that Pe- 
donias the Roman being ſlain, al the murderer were known, 
yet by the order of the Senate, folur hundred of. his ſlaves were put 
to death, 

On the other ſide, it isa thing as ſtrange, to hear of the rebelli- E . 
ons, inſurreQions, and crueltics of ſlaves againſttheir Lords,when —_— | 
they have been able to work their revenge, not only in particular gli,4 their 
by ſurpriſe and treaſon, as it fell out one night in the City of Tyre, Lords. 
but in ſt battel both by Sca and Land ; from whence the proverb is, 
| 89 many Slaves, ſo enemies 

Now as Chriſtian Religion, and afterwards Mabxmetiſm did en- 6. _ 
creaſe, the number of ſlaves did encreaſe, and ſervitude did ceaſe, Dininution if 
inſomuch that the Chriſtians, and afterwards the Twrks, like Apes/*** 
imitating them, gave freedom and'liberty to all thoſe that were of 
their Religion 3 in ſuch ſort, that about the twelve hundred year, 
there were almoſt no-ſlaves in the world, but where theſe two reli- 
gions had noauthority. = 

But as the number of ſlaves diminiſhed, the number of beggers 1s, indeaſeof 
and yagabonds increaſed : for ſo many ſlaves being ſet at liberty, pa | 
came from the houſes and ſubjeQion of their Lords, not having and vagabonds 
wherewitha to live, and perhaps having children too, filled the 
world with poor people. | 

This poverty made themreturn to ſervitude, and to become vo, #- 
luntary flaves, paying, changing, ſelling their liberty, to the end gym + 
they may have their maintenance and life affured, and be quit of the _- 
burthen of their children, Beſides this cauſe, — | 
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Of the State, Soveraignty, Soveraigns. 


ſcrvitude, the world is returned to the ufe of ſlaves, becauſe the 
Chriſtians and Turks always maintaining wars one againft the 0+ 
ther, as likewiſe againſt the Gentiles both oriental and occidental, 
although by the example of the Fews they have no ſlaves,of their 
own nation, yet they have of others, whom, though they turn te 
their religion, they hold ſlaves by force. | | 

The power and authority of Maſters over their Servants, is not 
very great, nor imperious; and in no fort can be prejudicial to the 
liberty of Servants 3 only they may chaſtiſe and corre them with 
diſcretion and moderation, This power is much lels over thoſe 
that are mercenary, over whom they have neither power nor cor» 
region. 

The duty of Maſters and Servants, ſee l;b. 3. chap. 1 5. 


CHAP. XLIX. 
Of the State, Soveraignty, Soveraigns. 


Avigg ſpoken of private power, we come to the publick, that 
H ofthe ſtate. The ſtate, that is to ſay, Rule, dominion, or a 
certain order in commanding and obeying, is the prop, the cement, 
and the ſoul of humane things: It is the bond of ſociety, which 
cannot otherwiſe ſabſiſtz It 15 the vital ſpirit, whereby ſo many 
millions of men do breath, and the whole nature of things. 

Now — it be the pillar and prop of all, yet it isa 
thing not lo ſure; very difficult, ſubje& to changes, Arduwm & ſub- 
jeflum fortune cuniis regendi onus : The burthen of government is a 
bard matter and ſubjed to fortune : which declineth, and ſometimes 
falleth by hidden and unknown cauſes, and that altogether at an in- 
ſtant, from the higheſt ſtep to the loweſt, and not by degrees, as it 
uſcth to belong a rifing. It is likewiſe expoſed to the hatred both 
of great and ſmall, whereby it is gauled, ſubje& to ambuſhments, 
underminings, and dangers, which hapneth likewiſe many times by 
the corrupt and wicked manners of the Soveraigns, and the nature 
of the Soveraignty which weare about to deſcribe. 

Soveraignty is a perpetual and abſolute power, without con- 


3- - o . . .* . . . . 
The deſcription ſtraint cither of time or condition. It conſiſteth in a power to give 
of Soveraignty. Jaws toallin general, and to every one in particular, without the 


conlent of any other, or the gift of any perſon. And as another 
Kich (to derogate from the common law) Soveraignty isſo ak. 
a 
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and abſolute, becauſe it is not ſubje& to any humane laws, nonot 
hisown-. For it is againſt nature to give laws unto all, and to com- 
mand himſelf ina thing that dependeth upon his Will: Nwlls ob- 
ligatio conſiſtere poteſt, que 2 voluntate promittentis tatum capit : No 
obligation can ſtand good, which hath his ſtrength from the will of the 
promiſer : nor of another, whether living 3 or of his predecetlors, 
or the countrey- Soveraign power is compared to fire, to the Sea, 
to a wild beaſt; it is a hard matter to tame it, 'to handle it, it will 
not be croſt, nor offended, but being, is very dangerous. Poteſtas 
res eft que moveri,docerique non vult, & caſtigationem egre ferat : Porv- 
er is a thing which will neither be admoniſhed nor taught, and with 
great difficulty, ſuffereth any correfiions 

The marks and properties thereof, are, to judg the laſt appeals, 
to ordain laws in time of peace and war, to create and appoint ma +» 
giſtrates and officers, to give graces and diſpenſations againſt the 
Law, to impoſe Tributes, to appoint mony, to receive homages? 
ambaſſages, oaths. But all this is comprehended under the ablo- 
lute power, to give and make Laws according to their pleaſure. O- 
ther marks there are of leſs weight: as the Law of the Sea and ſhip- 
wrack, conhſcation for Treaſon, power to change the Tongue, title 
of Majcſty. 

Greatneſs and Soveraignty is ſo much deſired of all; becauſe all 
the good that is in it appeareth outwardly, and all the ill is attoge- 
ther inward : As allo becauſe to command others, isa thing as beau- 
tiful and divine, as great and difhcult : and for this cauſe they are 
eſteemed and reverenced for more then men. Which belief in the 
people, and credit of theirs, is very neceſſary and commodious to 
extort from the people due reſpet and obedience, the nurſe of peace 
aud quietneſs. But in the end they prove to be men caſtin the-fame 
mould that other men are,and many times worſe born,& worfe qua- 
lied in nature then many of the common ſort of people. It fcemerh 
that their aQions, becauſe they are weighty and important, do peo- 
ceed from weighty and important cauſes : but they are nothing, and 
of the ſame condition that other mens are.” The {ame occafion that 
breeds a brawl betwixt us and our neighbour,is ground enough of a 
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"war bctwixt Princes : and that offence for which a Lackey deſerves” 


hipping, lighting upon a King, is the ruine of a whole pro- 

= They will as lightly as we, and weas they, but they can do 

more then $+>the ſe})-lameappetitesmovea Flye and an Elephant. 

Finally , beſides theſe paſſions, defeRs, and natural gy 
w 
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which they have common with the meaneſt of thoſe which do adore 
them, they have likewiſe vices and diſcommodigies which their 
| cg and foveraignty bears them out in, peculiar unto them- 

VESs 


6. The ordinary manners of great Perſonages are, untamed pride, 
The manners of Dur eft veri inſolens, ad refis flelli regius non vult tumor : He that is 
Soveraignt. infolent, isuncapable of the truth, kingly pride will not yieldto thoſe 
that are true. Violence too licentious. 1d efſe regii maximum pignus 

Tacitus, patant, fi quicquid aliis non licet, ſolis licet : non poteſt, pul: poſſe, 
qui nin potefſt : They think, it the greateſt teftimony of their royalty, 

that that whech is not itted others, is not lawful for them, be that 

bath power to do , will bave power to do what be cannot : Their 
Motto that beſt pleaſeth them is, Qwod libet licet z What they lift is 
lawful : Suſpicion, Jealouſic, Suapte natura prtentie anxii, They are 
#aturally careful of their power, yea even of their own infants 3 Swj- 
 inviduſque, dominantibus quiſquis proximus deſtinatur, 

adeo ut diſpliceant etiam civilia filiorum ingenia : The next whoſoever 
deftinated to ſucceed them, is alway: miſtrufted and envied, inſomuck 
that the civil demeanor of their own children doth alſo diſpleaſe thens. 
Whereby it falleth out, that they are many times in alarm and fear, 


Ingenia regum prona ad formidinem, Kings are naturally . apt to 
e 


ar. 
The advantages of Kings and Soveraign Princes above their peo- 
Nemiſeriey, ple which emf t and glittering, arc indeed but light, and 
and drſcome almoſt imaginary z Fur they are repayed with great, true, and ſo- 
woditie. Jid advantages and inconveniencies. The name and title of a So- 
veraign, the thew and outlide is beautiful, pleaſant, and ambitious 3 
but the burthen and the inſide is bard, difficult, and irkſome; There 
is honour but little xeſt and joy, or rather none at all; it 
is 2 publick and honourable ſervitude, a noble miley, a 
vity, Auree & fulgide compedes, clara miſeria witneſs that whi 
Marcws, Awrelixs , Pertinax, Dioclefian, have faid and - 
done, ayd the end that almoſt all the firſt twelve Ceſars made, and 
others after them. But becauſe few there are that believe this, 
but themſelves to be deceived by the beautiful ſhew, I wil more 
particularly quote the inconvenicncies and miſerics that accompany 


great | 

Firſt the great difficulty to play their part, and to quit thyn- 

». idol {elves of their charge : oe ain fs bes burthen to govern 
charge, Wo many people, ſince in the ruling of himſclf there are ſo many 
; ith Its > 


laid Gy | 
may {ce paucity of thoſe that are ſuch as they ought to be. 


they have a greater part then other men. But they are doubtleſs of , ,, 7” 
a worſe condition then the pleaſures of private men : for belides fives _— 


without ſome difficulty and reſiſtance. It is not goiog,livingaRing 
in them, but ſleeping, and an inſenſible ſliding away. bg. 
| Tad nſence op way ug Princes, ſpe Jwrw/r-at 
mages. marriages 0 V are more volun- 
tary 3 made with more Aion fibers and contentment. One 
reaſon hereof may be, that the common fort of men find more of 
theix degree tochuſe, whereas Kings and Princes, -who are not of 
., the rout, as we know, have no Rees choice. Bur the other 4 
Ly on 
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ſan 1s better, whichris; that che common ſort in their marriages look 
but open own athits, and how-they may accommodate it beſt 
unto themſelves; batthe marriages of Prifces are many times in-- 
' forced for Publick neceſſity :' they are great parts of the State, and 
inſtruments ſerving for the general good and quiet of the world. + 
Great Perlonages and Sovereigns marry not for themſelves, but for 
the good of the State, whereof they mutt be more amorous and 
jealous, then of their wivesaud children : for which cauſe they mas 
ny. times-hearken unto marriages where there is neither love nor de-- 
light 3 and matches are. made between perſons, who never” knew 
nor have ſecn one another, much leſs afte& :- yea ſuch a great man 
takes ſuch a great Lady, whom if he were net4o great,.he would 
not take :.bat this is to ſerve the Weal-publick, to aſſure:the Seate, 
and to ſettle peace-amongſt the people. | 
" The fourth is, That they have no true part in the attempts: that 


| 4 Attempt of men make one againſt the other in emulation of howour and' va- 


lour, in the exerciſes of the mind and of the body, which is one of 
the moſt delightful things m the commerce and converſation of 
men. The tcafon hercot is, becauſe all the world gives place unto 
them, allen ſpare ther, and'love rather to hide theirown valour, 
to betray their own glory, thento hurt or hinder that of the'Sove- 
rcign, eſpecially, where ey know he affe&ts the victory. This, to 
fay the truth, isby force of reſpe® to handle men diſdainfully'and: 
ipjuriouſly 3 and therefore one ſaid, That the thildren of Princes: 
Rarned riothing by order- and rule, but ro manage a horſe, becauſe 
in all other exerciles every one-bows unto them, and gives thern the 
prize :. but the horſe who is neither flatterer nor Courtier, caſts as 
well the Prince tothe ground as-the Eſquire. Many: great Perſo- 
nages have refuſed the praiſts'*and approbations offered chem, ay- 
ing, I would accept and cfteem of them, -and rejoyce in them, if 
they came from free-nien, that durſt ſay the contrary , and tax me. 
if there were caule.. 

The fifth is; That they are deprived of the liberty-to travel im 
the world, being -as it were” impriſoned within their own Coun- 
tries, yea, within their own..Palaces, being always incloſed with 
people, ſaters, gazers, . aud lookers on, and that whereloever they 
he, and in all ations whatſoever, prying, even thorow the holes 
of the chair : whereupon Alpbonſus the King faid , That in 
this reſpe& the ſtate of au Als . was. better then the condition of 


a King... 
, The 
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acaggares That they are deprived of all atnity and mu- 
tual ſocicty, whicl 


183, 
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is the ſweeteſt and perfedeſt fruit of hytnane 6. Mutual and 


life, and cannot be but betwixt equals, or thole betwixt whom the bearty emity. 


difference is but ſmall. This great diſparity puts ther without the 
commerce and ſocicty of meu 3 all humble ſervices, and baſe offi- 
ces, are done unto them by thoſe that cannot refuſe them, and pro- 
cecd not from love, but from ſubje@ian, or to increaſe theix own 
greatneſs, or of cuſtom and couutenance 3 which is plain, becauſe 
wicked Kings arc as well ſerved and reverenced as the-good 3 - they 
that are hated, as they that are beloved 3 there is no difference, the 
ſelt-lame apparel, the (elf-lame ceremony. Whereupou Falian the 
Emperour anſwered his Courtiers, that commended him for his 
Juſtice, Perhaps I ſhowld be proud of theſe ys if they were pokgn 
by ſuch as durſt to accuſe me, and to diſpraiſe my ations when they 
ſhall deſerve it. | 1E-. 

The ſeventh miſery, worſe perhaps then all the reſt, and more 


dangerous to the Weal-publick, is, That they are not free in the 7 Ignorance of 
choice of men, nor in the true knowledge of things. They are not thi 


ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their atfairs, and conlequently not 
to call and employ ſuch as they would, and as were moſt fit and ne- 
ceſſary. They are ſhut up, and beſet with a certain kind of people, 
that are'cither of their own blood , or by the greatneſs of their 
Houſes and Offices, or by preſcription, are ſo far in authority,power, 
and managing of affairs before others, that it is not lawful, without 
putting all to hazard, to diſcontent, or in any ſort to ſuſpet 
them. Now theſe kind of people that cover, and hold, as it were, 
hidden the P:ince, do provide that all the truth of things ſhall not 
appear unto him ; and that better men, and more profitable to the 
State come not near him, leſt they be known what they arc. It is 
a pitiful thing not to ſee but by the eyes, uot to underſtand but 
by the ears of another, as Princes do. And that which perfc&cth 
in all points this miſery, is, that commonly, and as it were, by de- 
ſiny, Princes and great Perſonages are poſſeſſed by three forts of 
people, the plagues of humane kind, Flatterers, Inventers of Im- 
poſts or Tributes, Informers, who under a fair and falſe pretext of 
zeal and amity towards the Prince, as the two firlt, or of loyalty 
pA as the latter, ſpoil and ruinate both Prince and 
tate. 
The eighth miſery is, That they are leſs free; and maſters of their 


own wills then all other, for they arc inforced in their procegdings ®: 


Q 2 by 
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Not Maſters 
of their wills. 


18% of the State, Sovereignty, $overeigns. 


by x thoufand confiderations and relpeQs, whereby mary times 
Keyuſ pos tlrchgmcns Ke ad its 


ma fortuna, certia » In the greateſt bonour, the leaſt liberty. 
"In the mean time inſtead of being Pain we more | 
rudely handled and judged then any other : For men will not ſtick * 
to divine of their defigns, penetrate into their hearts and inventi- 
ons, which they cannot do : Abditor Principis ſonſur, & quid occul- 
af ty wow Hye "iicitum anceps nec ideo afſequare * To pry into 
#be bidden ſecret of the Prince, aud td ſearch if t Hg find" any thing 


more ſecret 3 neither will they herein forbear, although they know i1 
wifitting > and looking irito things with another viſage, where they 
underſtand not ſufficiently the aftairs of theState,they require of their 
Princes whir they think ſhould he done, blame their ations, and 
to fubmir themſelves to what is neceſſary, they cothmonly 
ed in their buſineſs rudely enough. 

WeY Finally, 1t falleth out many times, that they make a miſerable 
9. 4 miſerable £19; not only, Tyrants and Ufurpers, for it belongs to them , but 
end, {ach as have a true Title to their Crown 3 witneſs fo many Roman 
'Emperouts after Pompey the Great, and Ceſar, and in our time Mary 
Queen of Scottand, who loſt her life by the hand of an Executioner, 
and Henry the third, wilfally murdered in the middle of forty thou- 
and armed men, by a little Monk 3 and a thouſand the like exam- 
' ples. It ſeemeth that as lightning and tempeſt oppoſe themſelves 
againſt the pride and height of our buildings, ſo there are likewiſe 

ſpirits that envy and enwlate greatneſs below upon earth, 


Uſque adeo res bumanas vs abdita quedam b 
Obterit & pulchros faſces, ſevaſque ſecures 
- Proculcare, at ludibrio fibi habere videtur. 
So far ſome hidden Highneſs ſeems to frown 
On bumanepride in Dtadem or Crown, 
At it both laughs at it, and beats it down. 
TA To conclude, the condition of Sovereigns is hard and dangerous: 
Bbe conclſion Their life, if it be innocent, is infinitely painful , if it be wicked, it 
of their miſe- 3s ſubje& to. the hate and ſlander of the world, and in both caſts 
_ expoſed to a thouſand dangers 3 for the greater a Prince is, the lels 
may he truſt others, 2nd the more muſt he truſt himſelf. So thatfwe 
ſe, that it is a thing, as it were, annexed to Sovereignty, to be be- 
tra ed. | 
y Oftheir duty, See the third Book, Chap. 16« -- 
CHAP. 


Aug ſtrates, 
CHAP. L. 
Magjftrates- 
Here are divers degrees of Magiſtrates as well in honour as 


power, which are the two things to be conſidered in the di- The diftinBtion 


ſtinQion of them, and which have nothing common the one with 
the other, and many times they that are more honourable, have lels 
power, as Counſcllers of the Privy Council, the Secretary of the 
State. Some have but one of the two; others have both , and 
that of divers degrees, but they are properly called Magiſtrates that 
have both. 

The Magiſtrates that are in the middle betwixt the Sovercign 
and the Particulars, in the preſence of their Sovereigns bave no pow- 
er to command. As Rivers loſe both their name and power at the 
mouth or entrance into the Sea, and the Stars their light i in the pre- 
{ence of the Sun 3 fo all power of Magiſtrates is bur upon ſufferance 
in the preſence of their Sovereign: as alſo the power ,of inferiours 
and ſubalternate Magiſtrates in the, preſence. of \their Superiours. 
Amongſt cquals there is neither power nor ſuperiority, but the ope 
may hinder the other by oppolition and prevention. 

All Magiſtrates judge, condemn, and command ccberaccotdioe 
tothe Law,and then their ſentence is but theexecution of the Law, 

or or cagulling to equity, and ſuch judgment .is called. che Ns, or 
- Duty of a Magiſtrate. 

Magiſtrates cannot change nor corre& their judgments , 
the Sovereign permit it, underpain of injultice : they may, revoke 
their commands, or make ſtay of them, but not that - have 
judged and pronounced with knowledge of the caule. , .,. 

Of the Duties of Magiſtrates, See Lib. 3. 
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CHAP. LIL 
Lawyers, Dotlore, Teachers- 


|| T is one of the vanities and fallics of man, to preſcribe Laws and 
Rules that exceed the uſe and capacity of men , as ſome Philoſo- 


Pers and Doftors have done, le ſtrange and wevated 
feener aug iy orat. it fo dieul and auſtere, that 


| the praQtice of them Yin_—_ ee alangahe pe. 


attempt 


—_— 


3» 


People or wwlgar ſort. 


_ att is dangerous to many. Theſe are Cafiles in the air, as the 
yan. of Plato, and More, the Orator of Cicero, the Poct 
of Horace, beautiful and excellent imaginations z but he was never 
yet found that put them in ulc. The ſovereign and perfe& Law- 
giver and Door took heed of this, who both in himſelf, his life 
and his do&tine, hath not ſought thele extravagancies and forms 
divided from the common capacity of men 3 and therefore , he 
calteth his yoke cafiey and his burthen light : Fxzum meum firave, 
& onus meum leve ; My z* ſweet, and wy burthen light. And 
they that have inſtituted and ordered their company under his 

' name, have very wiſely conſidered of the matter, that though they 
make ſpecial profefſion of virtue, devotion, and to (erve the Weal- 
publick above all others, nevertheleſs they differ very little from the 
common and civil life. Wherein there is firſt great juſtice : for 
theres muſt always be kept a proportion betwixt the commandment, 
and the obedience, the duty and the power, the rule and the work- 
maſter : and thefe bind themſclves and others to be neceſſarily in 
want, cutting out more work then they know how to-finiſh : aud 

' many times theſe goodly Law-makers, are the tirſt Law-breakers : 

: for they do nothing 3 and many-times do quite contrary to that 
they enjoyn others, like the Phariſces, Imponuxt onera gravia, & no- 
lunt ea _ movere : They _ preat burdens; but will not them- 

ſelves toueb them with a finger. o ſome Phyſicians and Divines : 
ſo lives the World, rules and precepts are enjoyned, and men not 
only by an irregularity of life and manners, but alſo by contrary 
opinion and judgment follow others. 

There is likewiſc another fall full of injuſtice, they are far more 
exaQ; and rigorous in things free and accidental then in 
andſ{ubſtantial, in pokitive and humane, then in natural 

and divine ; like them that are content to lend, but not to pay their 
debts 3 and all like the Phariſees, as the great and heavenly Door 
telleth them to their reproach. All this is but hypocritie and deceit. 


CHAP, EF. 


People or bulgar ſorte ; 


Me ( we underſtand here the vulgar fort, the popular 
= ap d of people under-what co ſoever, of 'baſe, ſer- 
vilc,and mechanical 50) 066% rags benuthaRayRat, 


s 


People or vnlgar. ſort. 
and which in few words cannot bedeſcribed, inconſtant and yaria- 
ble, without ſtay, like the waves of the Sea 3 they are moved and ap- 
pealcd, they allow and diſallow one and the ſame thing at one and 
the ſame inſtant : there is nothing more caſie then to drive thern 1n- 


to what paſſion he will 3 they love not wars for the true end there- 


of, nor peace for reſt and quictneſs, but for varieties ſake, and the 
change that there is from the one to the other : confuſion makes 
them deſire order, and when they have it, they like it not : they 
run always one contrary to another, and there is no time pleaſcth, 
but what is to come : Hz vwlgi mores, odiſſe preſentia, ventura cu- 
pere-preterita celebrare : It is the cuſtom of the vulgar ſirt to deſpiſe the 
preſent, deſire the future, praiſe and extal that which is paſt. 

They are light to believe, to gather together news, eſpecially ſuch 
aS are moſt hurtful 3 holding all reports for aſſured truths. With a 
whiſtle, or ſome ſonnet of news, a man may aſſemble them together 
like Bees at the ſound of the Baſon. 

. Without judgment, reaſou, diſcretion» Their judgment and 
wiſdomis but by chance, like a caſt at dice unadviſed and headtong 
of all things, and always wlcd by opinion or cuſtom, or the greater 
number, going all in a line, like ſheep that run after thoſe that go 
before them, and not by reaſon and truth. Plebi non judiciam, non 
veritas : ex opinione multa, ex veritate pauce judicat» The common 
people have no judgment, uo verity > deem many things by opinion, few 
by the truth it ſelf 

Envious and malicious,enemies to good men, contemners of vir- 
tue, beholdingthe good hap of another with an ill cye, favouring 
the more weak and the more wicked, and wiſhing all ill they can to 
men.af:hanour they know not wherefore, except it is becauſe they 
are honourable and well ſpoken of by others. 

Treacherous and untrue , amplifying reports, {inothering of 
truths, and always making things greater then they are, withour 
faith, without hold. The faith or promiſe of a people, and' the 

he of achild, arc of like durance, which change not only as 
ns-change, but accordiug to the difference of thoſe reports 
that every hour of the day may bring forth. 

Mutinous, deſiring nothing but noyeltics and changes, (cditious, 
enemies to-peace __ 


frm, cupidum rernm noverum., quieti & otio adverſum : Of « mu- 
table (defpofition, ſeditions, a breeder of diſcord, defirous of noveltier, 
enemies to peace and quietueſ7. DIY when they meet with a 

4 leader ; 
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Tacie, 


Cic. 
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quietnels. Ingenio mob3li, ſeditioſum, diſcordio- hg” 


_ 
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Tait. 
Saluſt, 
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| People or vithgar ſort. . 
leader : for then. even as the calm Sca,of nature tumbleth.and foarh- 
eth; and ragcth, being ſtirred with the fary of the winds 3' ſo: do the 
people ſwell, and grow 10s wild, and outragious : but take from 
them their Leader, they become deje, grow mild, are confounded 
with aſtoniſhment : Sine Reore preceps, pavidus, ſocorrs nil auſura 
plebs Principibus amotis: Headlong without a Governomr, fearfid, care- 
leſs, daring nothing in abſence of their Princes. 

Procurers aud tavourers of broyls and alterations in» houſhold af- 
fairs, they account modeſty, ſimplicity ; wiſdom, rulticity ; and 
contrariwile, they give to ficry and heady violence, the name of va- 
lour and fortitude. They prefer thoſe that have hot heads, and a+ 
ive hands, before thoſe that have a ſetled and temperate judg- 
ment, and upon whom the weight of the 2ffairs mult lie 3 boaſters 
and pratlers before thoſe that, are ſimple and ſtayed. 

They care neither for the Publick good nor common honeſty, but 
their private good only 3 and they retuſe no baſe offices for their 
gain and commodity. Privata cuique ftimulatiovile decus publicum : 
Every one hath his private fur, cottemning the publick, bonour. 

Always muttering and murmuring againſt the State , always 
belching out ſlanders and infolent fpeeches againſt thoſe that govern 
and command. The meaner and poorer fort have no better paſtime, 
then to {peak ill of the great and rich 3 not upon cauſe and reaſon, 
but of envy; being never. content with their Governours, nor the 
preſent State. 

They have nothing but a mouth , they have tongues that ceaſe 
not, ſpirits that bouge not : they are a monſter, whoſe parts are all 
tongues; they ſpeak all things, but know.nothing 4 they look upon 
all. but ſee nothing 3 they laugh at all, and weep at all z fit to rautiny 

and rebel, not to hght. Their property is rather to aſlay to ſhake off 
their yoke, then to defend their liberty : Procacia plebis ingenia, im- 
pigre lingue, igiavi animi : The wits of the vulgar ſort are ſhameleſs, 
talkgtive, baſe-mitided. © | | 

They never know how to hola meaſure, nor to: keep awhoneſt 
mediocrity. Either like flaves they ferve over-baſely, orlike Lords 
they are beyond all meaſure infolent and tyrannieal. - They cannot 
endure a ſoft and temperate bit,nor are pleaſed witha lawful liberty; 


© they run pvaſees extremities; either out of hope too tuich truft- 


they pun; 
Ing, or too mui offrar. They will make-yowatraid 
if og fear not hem : whey ar ghee yu chock chem un- 
der thechin, and you leap with both feettpoii tithe bellies. ' They 
are 


* People or onlgar fort. r2g 
arc audacious and prond, if a man ſhew net the cudgel; aiid there- 
fore the Proverb is, Tickfe them, and they will prickthee z prick them, 
end they will tickle thee. Nil in vulgo modicum terrere ni paveant, ubi 
pertimmerint impune contemni : audacia turbidum niſi nbi metuat,aunt 
ſervit bumiliter, aut ſuperbe dominatur : libertatem que media, nec 
Pernere, nec babere. 

Very unthankful towards their benefaQors.. The recompence of 12. 

all thoſe that have deſerved well of the Common-wealth, have al- 
ways been baniſhment, reproach, conſpiracy, death. Hiltorics arc 
famous, of Myſes, and all the Prophets, Socrates, Ariftides, Phocion, 
Ly:urgus, Demoſtbenes, Themiftecles. And the Truth it (elf hath ſaid, 
That he being one that procured the good and health of the peo- 
ple, eſcaped not : and contrariwiſe, they that opprels them, arc 
deareſt unto them. They fear all, they. admire all; 

To conclude, the people are a lavage beaſt, all that they think is ; .. 
vanity ; all they ſay is talſe and erroneous; that they reprove, is * 
good ; that they approve-is naught':. chat which they praiſe is in- 
tamous: that which they do, and undertake is folly. Non tam bene Seneca. 
cum rebus bumanis geritur, ut meliora pluribus placeant 3 argumentum 
peſſimi turba eft : It goes not ſo well in humane affairs, as that the 
beſt things do pleaſe 1 \ multitude 3 an argument of the worſt. 

The Vulgar multitude is the mother of ignorance, injuttice, incon- 
fancy, idolatry, vanity, which never yetcould be' pleaſed : their 
mott is, Vox populi, vox Dei * The voice of the people is the voice of 
God : but we may fay, Vox pope, vox ſtultorxm : The voice of the 
 - people is the voice of fools. Now the beginning of wiſdom is fora 
man to himſelf clear and free, and not to-ſuffer himſelf to be 
carried with popular opinions. This belongs to the ſecond Book, Lib. 2. cap. a 
which is now near at hand. | , 


The fourth diſtizTion and difſerence of men, drawn ſrom 
= their divers projeſſnons and conditions of life. 


pe” THE PREFACE. 


m—_ _ mg differengeol men, _ = mm 
24 ir profeſſions, conditions; and. kinds of - life 
'LIF Bren follow the civil atid fociable lite, athers flye it,think- 
ing t0 fave themitives'in the folitaty wilderaels: ſome love _ 
ot 


The diftinFion and' compariſon of the 
others hate them ; {ome live in common, others in private: it plea« 
{{th ſome belt to have charge, and to.lead a prpuak life ; others to 
hidc and keep themſelves private : ſome are Courtiers, attending 
wholly upon others, others court none but themſelves: ſome delight 
to live in the City, others in the fields, affeQting a Country-lite; 
whole choice is the better, and which life is to be preferred, it is a 
difhcult thing ſimply to determine, and it may be impertinent, 
They haveall their advantages and diſadvantages , their good and 
their i!]. That which is moſt to be looked into and conſidered here- 
in.as ſhall be ſaid, is, That every man know how tochule that which 
beſt betits his. own vature, that he might live the more eaſily and the 
more happily. But yet a word ortwo of them all, by comparing 
them together : but this ſhall be after we have ſpoken of that lite 
which is commonto all, which hath three degrees. 


CHAP. LIIL. 
The diftindlion and compariſon of the three ſorts or 
'./ | degrees of life. - I 


Here are three ſortsof life, and as it were three degrees, one 


{ nothing common | 
is done in publick 1s but a fable, a ton, thetxuth in, 
private and he that will wdl judge of a;may muſt converleevery 


Three ſirts or degrees of life. 
day with him, and pry into his ordinary and natural carriage 3 the 
reſt is all counterfeit ; Univerſis mundxs excrcet biltrioniam : The 
whole world plays the Comedian : and therctore (aid a wiſc-mans 
That be is an excellent man, who is ſuch within and in him(cf, which 
be is outwardly for fear of the Laws, and ſpeech of the world, Publick 
a&ior s. thunder in the ears of men, to which a nan is 4ttcntive when 
he doth them 3. as exploits in war, found. judgment in count<l, to 
rule a people, to pertorm an ambaſlage. Private and donicitical 
ations are quick and ſure, to.chide, to laugh, to ſell, co pay, tocon- 
verſe with his own, a man conſiders not ot then, he doth them, not 
thinking of them ; ſecret and inward ations much more, to love, 
to. hate, to deſire. 

Again, there is here another conſideration, and that is, that that 
is done by the natural hypocriſie of men, which we make moſt ac» 
count of, and a man is more ſcrupulous in outward actions, that are 
in ſhew, but yet are free, of ſmall importance, and almoſt all in 
countenances and ceremonies, and therefore are of little coſt, aud 
a little effec, then in iuward and ſeczet ations that make.no thew, 
but are. yet requiſite and neceſſary, and therefore they.arc the more 
difficult :. of thoſe depend the retormation of the foul, the modera- 
tion of the paſſions, the rule of the life ; yea, by the attainment of 
theſe outward, a man becomes carelels of the inward. 

Now of theſe three lives, inward, domeſtical, publick, he that is. 
to lead but one of them, as Hermits, doth guide and oder his lite at 
a better rate, then he that hath ewo.: and he that hath but two, his 
condition is more calie, then he that hath all three. 


CHAP. LIV. 


A Compariſon of the civil and ſociable life with - 
the ſolitary 


7 that eſteem and commend ſo-much the ſolitary and reti- 
zed life, as a great ſtay and {ure retrait from the moleſtations 
and troubles of the world, and a fit means to preſerve and maintain 
themſclves pure and free from many vices, in as much as the worſe 
part is the greater, of. a thouſand. there is not one good, the wum- 
ber of fools 1s infinite, contagion in a prels is dangerous, they ſeem 
te have reaſon on their fide; ter the company of the wicked isa dan- 
gerous thing, and therefore they that adventure themſelves upon the 
kca.arc tO take heed that no blaiphemer,or diſſolute and wicked per- 
tou- 


A Compariſon of the Civil, Kc. 
on ertter their ſhip not only Foxas with whom God: was angry, 
had almoſt loſt all 5 Bias to thoſe that were: in the 'ſhip with him 
crying out in a great danger for help unto [their gods, pleaſantly 
ſaid, Hold you your peace, for the gods perceive not that you arc 
here with me. Albuquerque the Vice-roy of the Indies for Emanuel 
King of Portxgal, in a great danger at Sea, took upon his ſhoulders 
a little child, to the end that his innocency might ſerve as a lurety 
to God for his ſins. But to think that a ſolitary life is better, 
more excellent and perfe&, more fit for the exerciſe of virtue, more 
difficult, ſharp, laborious, and painful, as ſome would make us be- 
heve, they groſly deceive themſelves : for certainly it is a great 
diſcharge and eaſe of life, and it is an indifferent profeſſion, yea, a 
imple apprentifſhip and diſpoſition to virtue. This is not to enter 
mto buſineſs, troubles, and difficulties, but it is toflye them, and to 
hide themſelves from them, to-praQtiſe the counlel of the Epicures 
(Hide thy ſelf ) it is to run to death, to fliye a good life. It is out 
of all doubt, that a King, a Prelate, a Paſtour is a far: morc 'noblc 
calling, more perfe&, more difficult then that of a Monk, or a-Her- 
mit. And to ſay the truth, in times paſt the companies of 'Monks 
were but Seminaries and Apprentiſhips, from-whence they drew 
thoſe that were fit for Eccletiaſtical charge, and their -preparatives 
to a greater perfetion. And he that lives civilly having a wife, 
children, ſervants, neighbours, friends, | bufmels, and Gniany 
divers parts which he muſt fatisfhe, and -truly and loyally anſwer 
for, hath without compariſon far -more buſineſs, then- he that 
hath none of all theſe, hath to do with none but himſelf : Multi- 
tude and abundances far more troubleſom, then (olitarinels and 
want. In abſtinency there is but'one thing, in the condud and uſe 
of many, divers things, thereare many.conlideretions, livers dutics. 
It is an eaſier thing to part from:goods, honours, dignitics, charges, 
then to govern them well, and well to diſcharge them. It is calicr 
for a man to live altogether without a wife, then in all-points dyely 
to live, and to maintain himſelf with his wife, children-and7 all-ch: 
reſt that depend upon him : o is the ſingle tfe more eatic then the 
married ſtate. | 

So likewiſe to think that ſolitarineſs is: a Gnuary-and an aſſured 
haven againſt all vices, temptations, and impediments, isto deceive 
themſelves 3 forit is not true in every reſpe&. Againſtthe vices of 
the world, the ſtir of the people, the occafions that proceed from 
without, it is good 3 but ſolitarinels hath its inward and ſpiritual 


A Compariſon betwixt the life led, &c. 


airs and difficulties : Toit in deſertum, ut text aretur & diabolo < © 


He tvent into tbe deſert to be tempted of the Devil. To imprudent 
and uriadviſed young men,ſolitarineſs Is a dangerous ſtaff,and it isto 
be feared, that whilit he walks alone, he entertains worle company 
then himſelf, as Crates ſaid to a young man who walk:d all alone 
far from y. It is there where fools contrive their wicked 
deſignments, begin their own overthrows, ſharpen their paſſions 
and wicked deſires. Many times, to avoid the gulf of Charybdis, 
they fall into Scylls 3 to flye is not to eſcape, it is many times to in- 
creaſe the danger, and to loſe himſelf: No vitat, ſed fngit : magis 
axtem periculis patemus averſi- He doth not eſchew it, but flyeth i : 
we live more open to dangers being averted from them. A man had 
need be wiſe and ftrong, and well aſſured of himſclt, when he falls 
into his own hands 3 tor it falls out many times that there are none 
more dangerous then his own. Guarda me dios de mi; God kgep me 
from my ſelf, ſaith the Spaniſh Proverb very excellently 3 Nemo eft ex 
F tibus qui ſibi rel inqui debeat \ ſolitudo omnia mala perſua- 
det. No unwiſe man ſhould be left alone to bimſelf 3 ſolitarineſs per- 
ſwadeth all evil But for ſome private and particular conliderati- 

on, though good in it ſelf (for many times it is for idleneſs, weak- 

nels of ſpirit, hatred, or ſome other paſſion) to flye and to hide him- 

ſelf, having mcans to profit another, and to do good to the Weal- 

publick) is to be a fugitive, to bury his talent, to hide his light, a 
tault ſubje& to the rigour of judgment. 


CHAP. LV. 


A Compariſon betwixt the life led in common and 
in private» | 


Come have thought, that the life led in common, wherein no- 
thing is proper to any man, whereby he may ſay, that is mine, 
or that is thine, but where all things are common, tendeth moſt to 
perteQion, and hath moſt charity and concort&. This may take 
place in the cowpany of a certain number of people, led and dire&- 
ed by ſome certain rule, but not in a State and Common-weal, and 
therefore Plato having once allowed it, thinking thereby to take 
away alt avarice-and difſention, did quickly alter his opinion, and 
was otherwiſe adviſed : for 2s the practice ſheweth, there is not 
only not any hearty atfcf&ion towards that that is common to all, 
and as the Proverb is, The common Aſt 3s- always ill ſadled : = 
- allo 
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' The Compariſon of the Country-life, &c, 
alſo the community drawcth unto it ſelf contentions, murmurings, 

hatreds, as it is always ſeen, yea even in the Primitive Church : Creſ- 
cente numero ——_ fattum et murmur Grecorum- adverſus He- 
breos : The number of the Diſciples increaſing, there grew a murmur 
of the Grecians againſt the Hebrews. The nature of love is fuch, as 


© that of great rivers, which being over-charged with abundance of 


waters, being divided, are quit of that charge » fo love being divi- 
ded toall men, and all things, loſeth its force and vigour. But 


there aredegrees of community 4 to hve, that is to fay, to eat and 


drink tagetber is very good, as the manner was in the better aud 
moſt ancicnt-Common-weals, of Lacedemon and Crete 3 for beſides 
that modeſty and diſcipline js better retained amongſt them, there 


-15alſo a very profitable communication 3 but to think to have all 


things common, as Plato for a while would, though he were aftcr- 
wards otherwiſe adviſed, is to pervert all. 


CHAP. LvI. 
The Compariſon of the Conntry-life with the Citizenr. 


T His comparifon to him that loveth wiſdom is not hard to 

make, for almoſt all the commoditics and advantages are on 
one fide, both ſpiritual and corporal, liberty, wiſdom, innocency, 
health, pleaſure. In the fields the ſpirit is more free,aud to.it felt: 
in Cities, the perſons, the affairs, both their own and other'mens, 
the contentions, viſitations, diſcourſes, entertainments, how much 
time do they ſteal from us ? Amici fures temporis : Friends fleal 
away time. How many troubles bring they with them, avocations, 
allurements to wickedneſs ? Citiesare priſons to the ſpirits of men, 
no otherwiſe then cages to birds and beaſts. This celeſtial tire that 
is in us, will not be ſhut up, it loveth the air, the fields , and there- 
fore Colxmella ſaith, that the Country-life is the couſin of wiſdom, 
Conſanguinea, which cannot be without beautiful and free thoughts 
and meditations 3 which are hardly had and nouriſhed among the 
troubles and moleſtations of theCity. Again, the Country-lite is 
more neat, innocent and ſimple; In Cities vices are hid in the root, 
and are not perceived, they paſs and iufinuate themſelves pell-mel], 
the uſe, the aſpe&, the encounter (o frequent and contagious, is the 
cauſe. As for pleaſure aud health, the whole Heavens lye open to 
the view, the.Sun, the Air, the Waters, and all the Elements axe fxee, 
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Of the Military Profeſſion. 
oſed and open in all parts, always fuſtaining us, the earth diſco- 
vereth it (elt, the fruits thereof arc before our eyes 3 and none of all 


this is in Cities in the throng of houſes: fo that to live in Cities, is to - 


be baniſhed in the world, and ſhut from the world. Again , the 
Country-life is wholly in exerciſe, in ation, which ſharpneth the 
appetite, maintaineth health, hardeneth and fortitieth the body. 
That which is to be commended in Cities , is commodity either 
private, as of Merchants and Artificers, or publick, to the managing 
whereof few are called, and in ancient times heretofore they were 
choſen from the Countzy-life, who returned , having pertormed 
their. charge.. 


CHAP. LVIE. 
Of the Military Profeſſion-- 
'FY? military Profeſſion is noblc in the cauſe thereof, for there is 
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no commodity more juſt, nor more univerſal, then the prote- 7he praiſe 
ion of the peace and greatnels of his Country 3. noble in the exe- thereof. 


cation, for valour-is the greateſt, che moſt generous and heroical vir» 
tuc of all others ; honourable, for all humane afQions, the greateſt 
and moſt glorious is the Warriors, and by which all others honours 
are judged and diſcerned 3 pleaſant, the company of ſo many noble 
men, young, aQive, the ordinary view of {o many accidents and 
{peRacles, liberty and converſation without Art, a manly.faſhion 
of life without ceremony, the varicty; of divers ations, a couragiy 
ous harmony of warlike mulick, which.entertains us, and ſtirs our 
blood, our ears, our foul 3. thoſt warlike commotions which raviſh 
us with thcir horrour and fear, that.contulcd tempeſt of ſounds and 
crys, that fearful ordering, of: fo. many. thouſands. of men, with ſo 
much fury, ardour, and courage. 

 Butonthe other. ſide, a man may ſay, that the Art and experi- 


ence of undoing one another, of killing, ruinating, deſtroying our The di 


own proper kind, ſcems to be unnatural, and to procced from an 
alienation of our {cnſe and. underſtanding 3 . it is a great teſtimony 
of our weakneſs and imperte&ion, and it is.not tound. in bealts 
theraſelves, in whom the innage of Nature continueth. far more en- 
tire. .. What folly, what rage 25 it, to make ſuch commotions, to 
torment 10.many people, 10 run thoxow ſo many dangers and ha- 
zards both'by Sca and Land,. for a thing ſo uncertain and doubtful 
as the iſſue of War, to: run with ſuch greedinels gud ticreenels at- 
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ſpraife. 


The Preſace. 
ter death, which is eaſily found every where, and without hope of 
, to kill thoſe he hates not, nor ever ſaw * But 

proceedeth this great fury and ardor, for it is not for any offence 
committed ? t phrenſie and madneſs is this, for a man to aban- 
don his own body, his time, his reſt, his life, his liberty, and to leave 
it to the mercy of another ? to expoſe himſelf to the loſs of his- 
own members; and to that which is a thouſand times worſe then 
death, fire and ſword, to be trodden, to be pinched with hot iron, 
to be cut, to be torn in pieces, broken, and put to the gallics for 
ever ? And all this, to ſerve the paſſion of another, for a cauſe 
which a man knows not to be juſt, and which is commonly unjuſt : 
for wars are commonly unjuſt, and for him whom a man knows 
not, who takes ſo little care for'him that tights for him , that he 
will be content to mount upon his dead body, to help his own ſta- 
ture, that he may ſee the farther. I ſpeak not here of the duty of 
Subjects towards their Prince and Country, but of Voluntarics aud 


mercenary Souldiers. 


The fifih and laſt diſtinion and difſerence of men, drawn 
' from the favours and disfavours of Nature 
and Fortune. 


THE PREFACE. 


TJ laſt diſtinQion and difference is apparent enough, and 
(ufficiently known, and hath many members and conſfide- 
rations, but may all be reduced to two heads, which a 
man may call with the vulgar ſort, Felicicy or good Fortune , and 
py > Fortune. Greatneſs or littl To Felicity and 
greatneſs belong health, beauty, and the other of the body, 
berty, nobility, honour, dignity, ſcience, ri credit, friends. 
To wars 1 or littleneſs, belong all the contrarics, which are pri- 
vations of the other good things. From theſe things doth ariſe a 
very great difference, becauſe a man is happy'in one of thele, orin 
two, or three, and not in the reſt, aud that more or lels by infinite 
degrees : few or none atall arc happy orunhappy in them all. He 
that hath the greateſtparts of theſe goods, and eſpecially-three, No» 
bility, Dignity, or Authority and riches, is accounted great 3 he 
that hath not any of theſe three, little. But many have but one: or 
two, and are accounted midlings betwixt the great and the lietle. 

- We 
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Of Liberty and Servitude. 197 
We.muſt ſpeak a little of them all, chap. 6. 


Of health, beauty, and other natural goods of the body, hath been ©$4p- 11. 
{poken before 3 25 likewile of their contraries, Sickneſs, Grief. 


CHAP. LVIIL. 
Of Liberty and Servitude- 


extreath evil, inſomuch, that many have choſen rather to dic a 
cruel death, then to be made ſlaves, or to ſee either the publick good, 
or their own private, endangered. But of this there may be too 
much, and of theſe, too many, as of all other things. There is a two« 
fold liberty 3 the true, which is of the mind or fpirit, and is in the 
power of cyery one, and cannot be taken away, nor indamaged by 
another, nor by fortune it (elf; contrariwile, the ſervitude of the 
ſpirit is the moſt miſerable of all others, to ſerve our own affei- 
ons, to ſuffer our ſelves to be devoured by our own paſſions, to be 
led by opinions. O pitiful captivity ! The corporal liberty is a good 
greatly to be eſteemed, but ſubject to fortune: and it is neither juſt 
nor reaſonable, (if it be not by reaſon of ſome other circumſtance) 
that it ſhould be preferred before life it ſelf, as ſome of the ancients 
have done, who have rather made choice of death, then to loſe it; 
and it was accounted a great virtue in them : ſo great an evil was 
{ervitude thought to be : Servitns obedientia eft fralli animi Of abjefli, 
arbitrio: caremtis ſno : Servitude is the obedience of a baſe and abje! 
mind, which wanteth bis due judgment. Many great and wiſe men 
have ſerved, Regrlns, Valerianus, Plato, Diogenes, even thoſe that 
were wicked, and yet diſhonoured not their own' condition, but 
continued in ee and truth more free then their maſters. 


f-_ is accounted by ſome a ſovereign good,and Servitude an 


CHAP. LIX 
Nobility. 


Obility is a quality every where not common but honourable, ,__ 
brought in and cſtabliſhed with great reaſon, and for publick rhe deſcription » 
utility. of Nobility. 
It is divers, diverſly taken and underſtood, and according to di- 4 
vers nations and judgments, it hath pun kinds, - According i 
| ene 
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The diftinfijen. 


Nobility. 
the general and common opinion and cuſtom, it is a quality ofa 
xace or ſtock. Ariſtotle ſaith, that it is the antiquity of. a race and 
of riches. Plutarch calleth it the virtue of a race, agerh yiree, mean> 
ing thereby a ccrtain habit and quality contained in the linage. 
What this quality or virtue is, all are not wholly of one accord, 
faving in this, that it is profitable to the weal-publick. For to ſome, 
and the greater part,this quality is military, to others it is politick, 
literary of thoſe that are wiſe, palatine of the officers of the Prince. 
But the military hath the advantage above the reſt : for beſides the 
ſervice that it yieldeth to the weal-publick as the.reſt do, it is pain- 
ful, laborious, dangerous, Sh it.is recounted more worthy 
and commendable. So hath it. carried with us by excellency, the 
hogourable title of Valour, There muſt then according to this opi- 
nion be two things in true and perfe& nobility, proteſſion of this 
virtue, and quality profitable to the common-wea), which is as the 
form 3 aud the race as the ſubje& and matter, that is to ſay, a long 
continuance of this quiality by many degrecs and races, and time 
oat of mind, whereby they arc calked in our language Genelemen, 
that js to ſay of a race, houle, family, carrying of long time the ſame 
name, and the fame profeſſion. For he is truly and entirely noble, 
who maketh a fingular protcſſion of publick virtue, ſerving 'his 
Prince and Country, and being defcended of parcnts and anceltours 
that have done the ſame. \ 

There are ſome that ſeparate theſe two, and think that one of 
them ſufficeth to true nobility, that is, cither only virtue and qua« 
lity, without any conlideration of race or anceſtours. This is a 
perſonal and acquired nobility, and conſidered with rigour, it is 
rude that one come from the houſe of 'a Butcher os Vintner ſhould 
be held for noble; whatfocves ſervice he hath done for the Com- 
mon-weal. ' Nevertheleſs this opinion hath place in many nations, 
namely, with the Tzrks, coutemuers of ancient nobility, and c- 
fieeming of no other but perfonal, and aQtial military valourz or 
only antiquity of race without profeſſion of the quality 3 this isin 
bloud and purely natural. - (4s 

If a man ſhould compare theſe two ſimple and imperfe@ nobili- 
ties together, that which is purely natural (to judge aright) it is 
the leſs, though many, out of their vanity have thought otherwiſe. 
The natural is another mans quality and not his own : Genus & pro- 
aver & quit non fecimus ipfi, vix ea noftra puto ; nemo vixit in glori- 
on noſtram > te quod ame nos fit noſtrum oft ; T we enema 

| things .. 


Nobility. 
- things ours which deſcend from oxr linage or Anceſtors, or any thing 
which we owr ſelves have not dexe 1 man hath lived for our glory and 
rewown: Neither are we' to account that ours which bath ben before 
uw. And what greater folly can there be, then to glory in that 
- which is not his own ? This honour may light upon a vicious man, 
a knave and one in himſelf a true villain. It is alſo unprofitable to 
another ; for it communicateth not with any man, neither is any 
man bettered by it, as ſcience, juſtice, goodneſs, beauty, riches do. 
They that have nothing elſe commendable in them but this nobilicy 
of ticſh and bloud, make much of it, they have it always in their 
mouths, it makes their cheeks ſwell and their heart too (they will 
be ſure to manage that little good that they have) it is the mark by 
which they are known, and a token that they have nothing elſe in 
them, becauſe they reſt themſelves wholly upon that.” But this is 
vanity, for all their glory ſpringeth from frail inſtruments, Ab utero, 
conceptu, partu, From the womb, the conception, the birth; and is 
buried under the tomb of their Anceſtours. As offeuders being 
purlued have recourle to Altars and the Sepulchres of the dead, and 
in former times to the ſtatues of Emperoursz fo theſe men being 
deſtitute of all merit and ſubje& of true honour,have recourſe to the 
memory and armories of theirAnceſtours, What good is it toa blind 
man, that his parents have been well-fighted, or to him that ſtam- 
mereth, whoſe Grand-father was cloquent? and yet theſe kind of 
people are commonly glorious, high-minded, contemners of others; 
Contemptor animus & ſuperbia commune nobilitatus malum : A con- 
temptible and proud mind, are commonvices accompanying Nobility. 
The perſonal and acquired honour hath conditions altogether 
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contrary and very good. Ir is proper to the pofſeſſour thereot, it is Acquired and 
always a worthy {ubject and profitable to others. Again, a manperſonel be-. 
may lay, that it is more ancient and more rare then the natural, —_— 


for by it the natural began; and in a word, that is true honour 
which conſifteth in good and profitable effects, not in dreams and 
imagination, vain and unprofitable, and proceedeth from the {pi« 
rit, not the bloud, which is the ſame in noble men that is in others. 
Dus generoſus ? ad virtutem 4 natura bene compoſitus animus facit 
nobilem, cui ex quacunque eonditione ſupra fortunam licet ſurgere : 
Whois a gentleman? a mind well diſpoſed to virtue maketh noble , 
who, upon what accident or condition ſoever is able to raiſe it ſelf above 
gr $une» * | 

p But they arc both oftentimes, and very willingly together, and 
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Of Honour. 


ſo they make a perfe& honour : The natural is a way and occaſion 
tothe perſonal 3 for things do eafily return to their firſt nature and 
beginning. As the natural hath taken his beginning and eſſence 
from the perſonal, ſo it leadeth and conduQteth his to it 3 Fortes 
ereantur fortibls « hoc unum in wbilitate bonnm, ut nobilibus impo= 
ſita neceſſitudo videatur, ne & majorum virtute degenerent : The vali- 
ant beget thoſe that are valiant, this is the only good of nobility, that 
neceſſity ſeemeth to be impoſed on thſe that are noble, nat to degenerate 
from the virtue of their Anceſtors. Toknow that a man is ſprung 
from honourable Anceſtors, and ſuch as have deſerved well of the 
Common-weal,is a ſtrong obligation and ſpur to the honourable ex- 
ploits of virtue. It is a foul thing to degenerate, and to belye a mans 
own race. The nobility that is given by the bounty and letters pa- 
tent of the Prince, if it have no other reaſon, it is ſhameful, and ra- 
ther diſhonourable, then honourable; It is a nobility in parchment, 
bought with ſilver or favour, and not by blood as it ought. Ifit be 
given for merit, aud notable ſervices, it is perſonal and acquired, 
aS hath been ſaid. 


CHAP. LX. 
Of bonour. 


Come fay (but nct ſo well ) that honour is the price and recom- 
pence of virtucz or not ſo ill,an acknowledgment of virtue,or a 


_ The deſcription Prerogative of a good opinion, and afterwards of an outward du- 
of honour 


ty towards virtue 3 It isa priviledge that draweth his principal 
| eflence from virtue, Others have called it, the ſhadow of virtue 3 
which ſometimes followeth, ſometimes gocth before it, as the ſha- 
dow the body. But to ſpeak truly, it is the rumour of a beautiful 
and virtuous ation, which reboundeth from our ſouls to the view 
of the world, and by refle&ion into our fouls, bringing unto us 
a teſtimony of that which ethers believe of us, which turneth to a 
great contentment of mind. 
 Honourisſo much eſteemed and ſought for by all, that to attain 
thereunto, a man enterpriſeth , endureth, contemneth whatſoever 
beſides, yea life it ſelf, nevertheleſs it is a matter of ſmall and flen- 
der momeut, uncertain, a ſtranger, and as it were ſeparated inthe 
air, from him that is honoured ;, for it doth not only not enter in- 


to him, nor is inward and eſſential unto him, but it doth = 
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Of Honour. 


ſo much as touch him (being for the moſt part either dead or ab- 
ſent, who feeleth nothing ) but ſettleth it ſelf and ftayeth without 
at the gate, ſticks in the name, which receiverh and carricth all the 
honours and diſhonours, praiſes and diſprailes, whereby a man is 
ſaid to have cither a good name or a bad. All the good or evil that 
a man can ſay of Ceſar, is carried by his name, Now the name is 
nothing of the nature and ſubltance of the thing, it is only the image 
which preſenteth it, the mark which dittinguitheth it from others, 
a ſummarie which containeth in it a ſmall volume, mounteth it, and 
.carrieth it wholeand entire, the mean toenjoy it and toule it (tor 
without the names there would be nothing but contulion, the uſe of 
things would be loſt, the world would decay, as the hiſtory of the 
tower of Babel doth richly teach us :) to be brick,. the Rickler and 
middle of the eſſence of the thing, and the honour or diſhonour 
thereof, 4or it is that that toucheth the thing it ſelf, and receiveth 
all the good or il! that is ſpoken. Now honour before it arrive to 
the name of the thing, it goesa courſe almoſt circular, like the Sun, 

performed and perfected in three principal ſitesor places, the acti- 

on or work, the heart, the tongue: for it begins and is conceiv- 

ed, asin the matrix and root, in that beauty, goodneſs, profit of 
the thing honoured which comes to light and 15 produced, this is 
(as hath been (aid ) the rumour of a beautiful or honourable a&i- 

on. Celi enarrant gloriam Dei : pleni ſunt Cali & Terragloria tus: 

The Heavens declare the glory of God, the Heavens and Earth are fill 
of thy glory ( for whatlocver valour, worth, and perfeQion the 

thing have in it ſelf and inwardly, if it produce nothing that is 

excellent, it is altogether uncapable of honour, and is as it it were 

not at all ) from thence it entreth into the ſpirit and underſtanding, 

where it takes life, and is formed intoa good, haughty, and great 
opinion » finally fallying forth from thence, and being carried by 

the word verbal or written it returns by refle&ion, and as it were 

diſſolveth, and cndeth in the name of the author of this beautiful 

work, where it had the beginning, as the Sun in the place from 

whence it departeth, and then it bears the name of honour, praiſc, 
glory, and renown. 

But the queſtion is, what thoſe aQionsare to which honour is due. 
Some think that it is generally due to thoſe that perform their duty 
in that which belongs to their profefſion, although it be neither fa- 
mous nor profitable, as he that upon a Stage plays the part of a ſer- 
vant well, is ng leſs commended, then he that preſenteth the perſon 
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of a King, and he that cannot work in flatues of Gold,. cannot 
want thoſe of leather or carth,wherein he may as well ſhew the per- 
feQion of his Art. All cannot employ themſelves, neither are they 
called to the managing of great affairs, but the commendation-is, to 
do that well that he hath todo. This is too much to leſſen and vili- 
fie honour, which is not a common and ordinary gueſt for all per- 
ſons and all juſt and lawful ations. Every chaſte woman, every 


honeſt man is not honourable. The wiſeſt men require thereunto- 


ewoor three things, the one is difficulty, labour or danger, the 0- 
ther is publick utility, and this is the reaſon why it is properly due 
to thoſe that adminiſter, and well acquit themſelves ot great charg- 
es, that be the ations as privately and generally good and profita- 
ble as they will, they ſhall have approbation and ſufficient renown 
with thoſe that know them, and the ſafety and protection of the 
laws,but not honour which is publick, and hath more dignity,fame, 
and ſplendour. Some add unto theſe a third, and that is, that it be 
- notanaGtion of obligation, but of ſupercrogation. 
Pefires of ho- The deſire of honour and glory, and the approbation of another, 
noxr, chap, 20, 15 ® VIcIOUS, violent, powertul paſſion, whereof we have ſpoken in 
' the paſſion of ambition; but very profitable to the weal-publick, 
to contain men in their duty, to awaken and inflarne them to ho- 
nourable aQions, a teſtimony of weakneſs and humane inſufficien- 
Lib. 3. inthe ©Y> which for want of good mony uſcth light aud falſe coin. Now 
vertze of Tem- in what, and how far forth it is excuſable, and when not commen- 
perancy. dabte, and that honour is not the recompence of virtue, ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. 

6 The marks of honour are very divers, but the better and more 
Marks of k#- beautiful are they that are without _ and gain, and are ſuch as 
Ra. a man may not ſtrain, and apply to the vicious, and ſuch as by ſome 

baſe office have ſerved the weal-publick. Theſe arc the better and 
more eftcemed : they arc in theniſelves more vain that have nothing 
of worth in them, but the ſimple mark of men, of hogour and vir- 
rue, as almoſt in all policies, crowns, laurel garlands, oak, a certain 
form of accoutrements, the prerogative of {ome ſurname, preceden- 
cy in aſſemblics, orders 0f Knighthood- And it falleth out ſometimes, 
that it isa greater honour not to have the marks of honour, having 
deſerved them, then to have them. Ir is more honourable unto me, 
faid Cato, that every man ſhould ask me, why I have not a ſtatue c- 
«Ccd in the market place,.. then they ſhould ask why Lhave it. 


CHAP. 


_ 


Serentce. 


CHAP. LXxI. 


Science- 


Cieuce, to ſay the truth, is a beautiful ornament, a very profi- 
table inſtrument to him that knows well how to uſe it 3 but in 
what rank to place it, and how to prize it, all are not of one opi- 
nian : and therein they commit two contrary faults,ſome by eſtrem- 
ing ie too much, ſome too little. Some make that account of it, 
that they prefer it before all other things, and think chat it is a ſo- 
vercign good, ſome kind and ray of Divinity, ſeeking it with gree- 
dinels, charge and great labour, others contemn it, and deſpiſe 
thoſe that profeſs it : the mediocrity betwixt both is the more juſt 
and moſt aſſured. For my part, I place it far beneath honctty, 


{in&ity, wiſdom, virtue, yea, bencath dexterity in affairs: and See lib.z c. 14- 


yctI dare to range it with dignity, natural nobility, military va» 
lour: and I think they may very well ditpute of the precedency; 
and if I were called to tpeak my opinion, Iſhould make it to march 
cither ſide by ſide with them, or incontinently after. As {ciences are 
different in their fubjecs, and matters, inthe apprentiſhip and ac- 
quiſition, ſo are they in their utility, honeſty, neceffity, as alſo in 
their gain and glory: ſome are Theoricks and in ſpeculations only; 
others are Pradtick & ination : again, ſome are Reals, occupicd in 
the knowledge of things that are without us, whether they be natu- 
ral or ſupernatural z others are particular,which teach the tongues to 
{peak and to reaſon. Now without all doubt, thole ſciences that have 
moſt honeſty, utility, neceſſity, and leaſt glory, vanity, mercenary 
in, are far to be preferred before others. And therefore the Pra- 
tick are abſolutely the better,which reſpe& the good of man;teach- 
ing him to live well, and to die well, to command well, tocbcy 
well;z and therefore they are diligently to be ftudicd by him that &n- 
deavourcth to be wiſe : whereot this work is a brief and ſummary, 
that is to ſay, Moral Science, Oeconomical, Political. After theſe 
is Natural, which ſerveth to the knowledge of whatſoever is in the 
world fit for our uſe, as likewiſe to admire the greatneſs, good- 
ves, wiſdom, power of the chief work-maſter. - All other know- 
noo yain, agd are tobe ſtudied curſorily, as appendents unto 
, becauſe they are no ways beneticial to the lite of man, and |, 

help not to make us honeſt men. And therefore it is a loſs and 
a folly to employ therein ſo much time, fo much coſt, fo much 
labows 83 we 09. It is true th ON heap —_— 
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and to win reputation with the people, but it is in policics that are 


not wholly ſound goods. 


CHAP. LXIE 
Of riches andpouerty. 


__ IP T Hele are the two ſources and elements of all diſcords, troubles, 
The cauſe of and commotions that are in the world : for the exceſſive riches- 
troubles. of ſome, do ſtir them.up to pride, to.dclicacies, pleaſures, diſdain of. 
the poor 3 tocnterprile and attempt :. the cxtream poverty.of others, 

provokes thera. to.envyy extream jealouſic, fury, deſpair, and to at- 

tempt fortunes. Plato called them the plagucs of a Common-wealth. 

But which of the two is the more dangerous, is not thorowly rcſoly- 
ed amongſtall.. According to Ariſtetle.it is abundance, for a State. 

needs not doubt of thoſe that defire but to live, but of ſuch as are 

ambitious and rich.. According to- Plato. it is poverty, for de{pe- 

rate poor men are terrible and furious creatures z, for wanting cither 

bread ox work, to exerciſe their. arts and occupations, or too ex- 

ceſſively charged with impoſts, they learn. that of the miſtrels of 

the School, Neceſſity, which of: themſelves they never durſt to have 

Icarned . and they dare, becaule their number is great.. But yet 
there is a better remedy. for them, then for the rich, and it is an ea-- 
fier matter to hinder this cuil : for ſo long as they have bread and: 
employment, to cxerciſe their myſteries, and live, they.will never. 
ſtir.. And therefore the rich arc to be feared for. their own ſakes, 
their vice and condition ;. the poor, by. reaſon of the imprudency of. 

governours- 

=> _ Now many Law-makers, and'/great States-men, have gone about 
Azainſt > to take away theſe two. extremities, and this great incquality of 

_ of '2 goods and. fortunes, and to.bring. in: a mediocrity. and <quality, 
- 5 which they called the nuriing-mother. of peace and amity.z and: 
others likewiſe have attempted to make all | yur Swantwer which. 

could never be, but by imagination. But beſides this, it is impoſli- 
ble to- eſtabliſh an its, be reaſon of the number of children. 

which increaſe in one family, and not.in.another z and that it can. 
hardly be put in practice, although a. man be cuforced, and it coſt: 

much to attain, thereunto,.it were allo. inexpedient, and to fimall 
purpoſe, and.by another way to-fall into the fame” miſchief; for: 

there is no hatred more capital then betwixt equals the envy and: 
Faloulic of equals isthe. ſeminary of troubles, ſeditions, and crucl: 
WAIL3.. 


Of riches and poverty. 
wars. Incquality is good, ſoit be moderate. - Harmony conlifte th. 
uot of like ſounds,. but different and well according, 


Nibil eſt equalitate inequalias < 


Nothing cat leſs equal be 
Then is Fol, r bp 


This great and deformed inequality of goods proceedeth from: 
many cauſes, eſpecially two-:. the one is-from.unjult lones 3 as uſu- 
ricsand-intercits, whereby the on? eat the other, and grow fat with. 
the ſubſtance of another : Qiu devorant plebem ficut eſtan panis :: 
Who devour the people 44-@ morſel of: bread}. The other from diſpoli- 
tions, whether amongſt the living, asalienations, donations, endow- 
ments in marriages or teſtamentaries by rcaſon of death. By both 
which means ſome do exceſſwely increaſe above othcrs, who conti- 
nue poor. The heirs of rich men marry with thoſe that are rich, 
whereby ſome houſes are diſmembred and brought to- nothing 3 
and others made rich and exalted : All which inconvenicncies mult 
be ruled and moderated by avoiding exceſſive extremitics, and in 
ſome mediocrity and reaſonable equality : for to have either intire, 
is neither poſlible. not good, nor expedient as hath. been. ſaid. And; 
this ſhall be handled in the viztue of Juſtice. 


WISDOM 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


Containing the general InfiruSions and Rules of 
Wiſdom. 


THE PREFACE. 


herein is contained 4 general portrait of iV:iſdom, and the 
ſum of this Eook. 


Aving in the firſt Book laid open unto man many 
and divers means to know himſelf, and our humane 
condition, which is the firſt part, and a great intro- 
ducion to Wiſdom, we are now toenter into the 
dodrine, and to underſtand in this ſecond Book, 
the general rules and opinions thereof, reſerving 

the more particular to the third and laſt Book. It is worthieſt con- 

lideration, and asa Preamble to the reſt, to call man unto himſelf, 
to taſte, ſound, ſtudy himſelf, to the end he may know and under- 
ſtand his defets and miſerable condition, and fo make himſelf ca- 
pable of wholſome and neceſſary remedies, which are the adviſc- 

ments and inſtructions of Wiſdom. | 
But it is a ſtrange thing, that the world ſhould take fo little care 
of its own good and amendment. What wit is it for a man to be 
utterly careleſs that his buſineſs be well done? Man would ay 
Ve 
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live, bat he cares not to know how to live well. That which a marr 
ſhould eſpecially and only know,is that which he knows leaſt, and 
cares leaſt to know. 

Our inclinations, deſignments, ſtudies, axe (as we fee) from our 
youth divers, according to the diverſity of natures, companies, in- 
{tructions, occaſions, but there is not any that caſteth his eyes to 
the other fide, that endeavoureth to make himſelf wiſe, not any that 
ruminateth hereupon, or that doth ſo much as think thereon. And 
if perhaps ſometimes he doth, it is but by chance, and as it were 
paſſing by, and he attendeth it, as news that is told, which concern- 
cthhim not at all. The word pleaſeth ſome well, but that is all, the 
thing it (elf is neither accounted of, nor ſought for in this world, of 


ſo univerſal corruption and contagion. To underſtand the meric. 


and worth of Wiſdom, ſome kind of air or tinQure of nature is ne- 
ceſfary ; for men are willing to uſe, ſtudy, and endeavour, rather for 
thole things that have their effects and fruits glorious, outward, and 
ſenſible, ſuch as ambition, avarice, paſſion have, thcn for wiſdom, 
whoſe effects are ſweet, dark,inward, and les vilible. 

O how much doth the world erre in this account, it loveth better 
the wind with noiſe, then the body it (elf, the eſſence without it 3 
opinion and reputation, then verity! Man (as hath been {aid in th: 
firſt Book) is nothing but vanity and miſery, uncapable of wiſdom. 
Every man hath a talte of that air which he breatheth, and where 
he liveth, followeth the train and cuſtom of living, followed by all, 
how then ſhould he ag himſelf of any other? we follow the 

ſteps of another, yoa'we preſs and inflame one another? we inveſt 
our vicesand | Dn one into another z No man ftays us, or cryes 
hols unto it, fo much do we fail and miſtake our ſelves. We have 
need of ſome ſpecial favour from Heaven, and withal, a great and 
dangerous force and conſtancy of nature, to note that common er- 
rour which no man findeth, in adviſing and conſulting of that which 
no man conſidereth, and reſolving our {clvcs quite contrary to the 
courle of other men. 

There are ſome though rare, I ſce them, I underſtand them, 1 
ſmell them with pleaſure and admiration; but what, they are all 
Democrites, or Heraclites 3 the one ſort do nothing, but mock and 
gibe,thinking they ſhew truth and wiſdom enough in laughing at er- 
rour and folly. They laugh at the world, for it is ridiculous, they are 
pleaſant, but not good and charitable. The other arc weak and poor, 
they ſpeak witha low voice, their mouths halt open, they _ 
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The Preface. | 
their , they. mingle and fff. theit propokitions, to make 
them pals more: currently, with. ſo many other things, and with 
ſuch Art, that they are hardly diſcerned. They ſpake not diftinaly, 
clearly, afſuredly, but doubtfully like oracles : I come after them, 
and under them, but Lſpeak in good ſooth that which I think, and - 


believe clecrly and icuouſly, ' 


I give here a picture, with certain lcflons of wiſdom, which per- 
haps may ſeem to ſome new and ſtrange, and ſuch as no man in tor- 
mer time hath given in ſucha faſhioy 3 aud I doubt not but malici- 
ous people, who have neither patience, nor power to judge truly 
and wilcly of things, maliciouſly condemn whatſoever agrees not 
with their palate, and with that which they have already received. 
But that is all one, for who is he that can afſure himſ&lt of the good 
opinion of all? but my hope is, that the ſimple and dehonaire, the 
&therian and ſublime ſpirits will judge indifferently. Thele are the 
two extremities and ſtages of peace and ſerenity In the middle are 
the troubles, tempelis, and meteors, as hath been {aid. 


* To the end we may have ſome rude and general knowledge of 
- ww rok that which is handled in this book, and the whole doctrine of wiſ- 


4 parts. 


I. 
Preparatives, 


| 2% 
Pound ations. 


dom, we may divide this matter into four points ox conſiderations. 
The firſtare preparatives to wiſdom, which are two: the one an ex- 
cmption and freedom from all that may hinder the attainment there- 
of, which are cither:tht external errours and vices of the world 3 or 
inward, as paſſions:ithe other isa plain, entire,and univerſal liber- 
ty of the mind. Theſe two firſt, and the more dithcult, make a man 
capable and apt for wiſdom, becaule they empty and ckanle the 
place, to the end it may be more ample and. capable to receive a 
thing of 1o great importance as Wiſdom is. Magna & ſpatioſa res eſt 
Sapientia, vacuo illi loco opus eft, ſupervacua ex animo tollends ſunt: 
Great and ſpacious is Wiſdom, and bad need of large room: the mind 
muſt be freed from things ſuperfluous. And this1s the firſt. Afﬀer- 
wards they make him opcn, frec, and always ready to receive it. 
This is the {econd. 

Thefſecond are foundations of wiſdom, whichare likewilc two, 
true and cflential probity, and to have a certain end and courſe of 
lite. Theſe two relpe& Nature,they rule and accommodate us there- 
unto, the firſt to the univerſal nature which is reaſon ;, for probity 
or honefiy, as ſhall be (aid, is no other thing : the ſecond to the 
particular of every one of us for it is the choice of the-kind of lite 
proper and fit for the nature of every one. Wo 

The 


LI The Preface: 
The third belongs to the railing of this building, that is to ſay, 


3. 
Offices and fun&ions of wiſdom, which are fix, whereof the three Offices. 


firſt are principally for every one in himſelf, which are piety, in- 
ward government of our {elves and thoughts, and a ſweet carriage 
in all accidents of proſperity and adverſity : the other three reſpe&t 
another, which are ſuch an obſervation as is neceſſary of Laws, Cu- 
ſtorms, and Ceremonies, a ſweet converſion with another, and pru- 
dence in all affairs. Theſe ſix do correſpond and comprehend the 
four moral virtues, the firlt, fourth, and hitth, do properly appertain 
to Fuſtice, and to that which we ow to God and our neighbour; the 
ſecond and third, to Fortitude and Temperance, tht fifth to Prudence. 
And therefore theſe fix, are the matter and lubjedt of the third Book, 
which handleth at large the four moral virtues, and in particular 
the offices and dutics of a wiſe man, but in this Book they are hand- 


I:d in general. 
The fourth, are the effects and fruits of wiſdom, which are two: 


To be always ready for death, and to maintain a mans ſelf in true Fruits. 


tranquillity of {pirit, the crown of witdom, and the ſovereign good. 

Theſe are in twelve rules and lefſons of wiſdom, divided into fo 
many Chapters, which axe the proper and peculiar foot-ſteps and 
offices of a wile man, which are not found elſe-where. Imean in 
that ſenſe whercin we take them, and now deſcribe them : For al- 
though ſome of them, as honeſty, the obſervation of the Laws, ſeem 
to be found in others of the common and profatie ſort, yet not ſuch 
as we here require and decipher them tobe» He then is wiſe, who 
maintaining himſelf truly free and noble, is directed in all things 
according to-nature, accommodating his own proper and particu- 
hr to the univerſal, which is God, living and carrying himſelf be- 
fore God, with all, and inall affairs, upright, couſtant, chearful, con- 
tent and aſſured, attending with one and the ſame foot, all things 
that may happen and laſily death it ſelf. 


CHAP. L 


Exemption and freedom from errours, and the vices of the world, 
and from Paſſions. \The firſt diſpoſition to Wiſdom- 


T is here neceſſary for the firſt lefſon and inſtruction unto Wil 
dom, to put the knowledge of our (elves and our humane con- 
dition; 
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dition: 'for the firſt in every thing, .is well-to know the ſubje& 


wherewith a man hath to-do,and whichke handleth and manageth: 
to bring topert:tion. ' But we hold that to be already done, for 
it is the fubjeR of our firſt Book : We can only ſay here, as a ſum- 
mary repetition of all that hath been ſpoken, that a man alpiring 
unto wildom, thould aboveall things, and before all other works 
{uthciently know himſelf, and all men betides. This is the true (ci- 
cnce of man, very protitable, a matter of great ſtudy, fruit, and et- 
hcacy, tor man is all inall. It is proper toa wile man: for, only he 
that is wiſe knows himſelf, and he that knows himſelf well is wiſe 
It is very difficuttt for a man is extreamly counterfeited and diſgui- 
icd, not only man with man, but every man with him(ſclt. Every 
one takesa delight to deceive himſelf, to hide, to robyto betray him- 
{elt, Ipfe nobis farto ſubducimnr, flattering and tickling himlclt to 
make himſelflaugh, extenuating his detects, ſetting a high price of 
whatſoever is good in himſelf, winking of purpole left he. ſhould 
£00 cleerly ſee himſelf. It is very rare and fought tor by a tew, and 
theretore no marvel if wiſdom be ſo rare for they are very tew 
that do well know this firlt leſſon, or that do ſtudy it 3 there is not a 
man that is maſter to himſelf, much leſs to another. In things not 
neceflary and firange, there are many Maſters, many Diſciples. In 
this point we are never with, nor within our felves, we always 
muſe of outward things, and man better knoweth all things then 
himſelf. O miſcry !* O madneſs! To the wile in this point, it is nc> 
ccflary that we know all-ſlorts of men, of all airs, climates, natuxs, 
ages, eſtates, protcſlions, (to this end ſerves the traveller and the 
hittory) their motions, inclinations, ations, not only publick, 
( they are leaſt to be regarded, being all feigned and artificial ) but 
private, and cfpecially the more ſimple and peculiar, ſuch as ariſe 
trom their proper and natural juriſdiction z as likewile all thoſe that 
concern them particularly, for in thele two their nature is diſcover- 
ed : aftewards that we conter them all together to make an entire 
body and univerſal judgment z but eſpecially that we enter into 
our {clves, talte and attentively ſound our ſelves, examine evcry 
thought, word, a&tion. Doubtleſs we ſhall in the end learn, that 
man is in truth on the one fide a poor, weak, pitiful, a miſerable 
thing, and we cannot but pity him and on the other, we ſhall find 
him ſwollen & putted up with wind, prefumption, pride, defires,and 
we cannot but diſdain and deteſt him. Now he hath been ſufficient- 
ly decyphered and preſented unto us even-unto the life; in the _ 
Book, 


F 


41d the vices of the worl:, and from k aſſo) Js, & c: 211 
"Book, by divers means in all {cnſcs, nhmone to all his viſages: 


and this is the rcalon why we {peak np more of this knowledge of 
man, and of our ſelves inthis placez but we ſet down here for the 
firſt rule of wildogn, the fruit of this knowledge, tothe end, that 
the end and fruit of the firſt Book, might be the beginningand en- 
trance of the (ccond. This fruit is to defend and preſerve men from 
the contagion of the world, and of themiclves 3 theſe are the two 
evils and tormal hinderance of wifdom, the one outward 3 as po- 
pular opinions aud vices, the general corruption of the world ; the 
other inward, that 15 our paſlions. Now we are to ſee how dithculc 
this is, and how a man may defend himlclf againſt theſe two. Wil- 
dom is difficult and rare, and the greatcit, yea almoſt the only cn- 
deavour that we have to attain unto it, isto ſet at hberty, and to 
free our ſelves from that miſerable double captivity, Publick and 
domeſtical, of another and of our {elves : this being attained, the 
xeſt will be caſie. Let us ſpeak of theſe two evils dittiuQtly and a- 


neat and cleer trom Popular opinions, deligaments, and attetions, 


is able to withſtand the force and charge of yices, coming with fo 
great 


) 
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greata troop? One example of covetouſneſs or incontinency doth 
much harm. The company of one delicate, effeminate perſon, doth 
ſoften and make nice by little and little, choſe chart live with him. 
One rich ncighbour gives light aud life to our covetouſneſs, Ore _ 
difolute perſon worketh ( if I may 1o (ay ) and applieth his vice, ' 
like ruſt, into the neareſt and pureſt mind. What can we look 
for from ſuch manners, after which the wozd runneth, and as it 
were with a looſe bridle ? 

But what? it is very rare and difficult ſo todo. Itis a plauſible 
thing, and that hath great appearances of goodneſs and jultice, to 
follow the way approved by all : the great beaten way doth eaſily 
deceive: Lataeft via ad mortem, &-multi per cam ; mundus in ma- 
ligno poſitus : Broad is the way to death, and many walk therein : 
The worlds given unto wickgdneſs : we go one after another like 
beaſts for company 3 we nevcrdive into the reaſon, the merit, the 
' Equity of the cauſe 3 we follow examples and cuſtoms, and as it 

were of envy and emulation, we ſtumble, and fall one upon ano- 
ther z we throng one another, and draw every one to a head-long 
downfall. We borrow our own overthrow, and periſh upon cre- 
dit : Alienis perimus exemplis; We peri by other mens examples. 
Now he that would be wile, mult always ſulpe& whatſoever plea- 
ſeth, and is approved by the people, by the greater number, and 
mult look into'that that is true and good in it {elf, and not into that 
which ſeemeth to. them 3 and that is moſt uſed and frequented, 'and 
not ſuffer himſelf to be cunny-catcht and carried by the multitude, 
which ſhould not be accounted but for one : = mihi pro fro 
& u prouno : Oneid to me for the people, the people for one: 
pogo gk op his mouth, and to exc rod op w., it 
{Hall be aid, That the whole world faycth ic, beheves it; doth it 3 he 
muſt lay in his heart, Its ſo much the worſe; it is but a fimple and 
wicked caution Leſteem it the leſs; becauſe the world cſteems itfo 
much : likewiſe Phocion, who ſceing the people higly to applaud 
fotnerhing, which he had ſpoken, turued to his friends that ſtood by 
him, and ſaid unto them, Hath any folly unwitting of my ſep efc aped 
my mouth, or any looſe or wicked word; that all this people do'ſs ap- 
prove me ? Duis placere poteſt' populo, tx placet virtus f malys arti- 
bus queritur popularis favor : Who is \be to whom virtue is pleaſing, 
that can Mea. the people ? The favour of the people is ajtained'by ull 
means. We muſt then as much as is roflbla fly. the haunt and 
company of the (ottiſh, illiterate, ill-eempoſed people, but _ 
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c of biz : He goes not the ſame way with the 
mie contrary con to the world, % beto the 
Kemaining in the without being of the and like the kid- 
nies covered with fat, but have none themielves. Non eftis de nenn- 
ds, idev edit one imeundine ; Ods anus uniges & arces : Tow are nov 
of the world, therefore tbe bateth you : The profane nudltirde, I 
both hate and abandon. This is that oli {o much commend- 
ed by the wile, which is to disburthen the ſoul of all vices and po- 

pular opinions, and to free it from this confufion and captivity, to 
0 it to it ſelf, and to ſet it at 

The other evil and hinderance to wiſdom which a man muſt 
carefully avoid, and which is inward, and therefore the mare dan- Toe ſeems 
gerous, is the confulion and captivity of his paſſions, and turbulent _— 
atfe@ions, whereot he muſt disfurnifh and free himfelf, to the end 
he may be empty and neat, like a white paper, and be made a ſub- 
je& more fit tq receive the tincture and impreffious of wiſdom, 
againſt which the paſſions do formally oppoſe themicives : and 
therefore the wiſeſt were wont to ſay, That it was impoſltble cvcn 
for Fupiter himlclf to love, to bein , tobe touched wich any 

and to be wiſe at one time. Witdom is a' regular mana- 

ging of our ſoul with meaſure and proportion : It is an cquability, 
and ſweet harmony of our judgments, wills, manners, a conkant 
health of our mind 3 whereas the are contrariwiſe but the 
furious reboundiugs, acceſſions and receſſions of folly, violent and 
yr ney re hered 

We have y decyp the paſſions in the firſt Book, 6. 
and aid enough to bring us into horrour, and detettation of them : General reme- 
the general mcans and remedies to overcome them ( for the pa rtjs es > = 
__ one » arc-in the third Book, in the virtue of Fortitude'* Pagnens 
na coeneaipant different, good and evil. And not 

I=IT that goodneds and felicity of nature, fo well 

that it maketh us calm and dear, exempt 
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nd eklethnding, co finploymn inatfans : char it -is oaly - 
complexibn, andaot awirtuer» This' is not te feel-the diſeaſe, and 
thereforemor:tooumeit: nevertheleſs this ſtate is nothing fo bad, as 
to know and-feel, and underiiand , and yet to luffer hiouſelf to be 
gulled and overcome. * . 
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chuſe to feem & fool with eb, 
— wapeY wiſe indeed, and yet diſpleaſe. 
The ſecond remedy is little better then the evil it (elf, but yet 


on by a ftxonger thenit': for paſtions are never of equal force, 
myrein fafen one or another ( asin the humours of the body ) 
which is the nt, which ruleth and devourcth the reſt; and 
we attribute many times very untruly that unto-virtue and wiſdom, 
which ariſcth from:pafſion: but it is not cnough in theſe men, when 
thoſe paſſions that bear ſway inthem, are not of the worlt.. © 
'The third 'remedy and good ddr retro cr = is 
wiſe and artificial, whereby a man a fycth., and hideth 
himſelf fromal! Caceres whatſoever, as may Rtir, awaken, 
or kindle his paſſions. '' This is: a kind of ſtudy aud Art, where- + 
© by-2 man /prepareth himſelf before the occaſions, in diverting of - 
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of ſpirit, buth-it» Judgerees and will, Bcc. 
2re incapable of wiſlom. And faft;, to avoid .all miſcountings, 
weexplain the words,and give the-ſente. There are here three things 
which maintain, cauſe, andconferve one the other, that'iis; to 
judge of all Gags, not to be tmarried or bound to agy, to continue 
open and ready forall. When 1 fay, to judge, my meaning is not 
to reſolve, afarm, determine : this were contrary to the ſecond, 
whichis, not to bind themiſelves to any thing : but it.is to examine, 
and weigh the reaſonsand counter-reafons on all parts, the weight 
and merit of them, and thereby work one che -/S0 likewiſe, 
not to bind our ſclves toany _ is, not to ſettle our ſelves; and 
co remain ſhort of what we'thould, bleating in the air, and'to ceaſe 
our endeavours, and to proceed in our neceſſary ations and delibe- 
rations: For I will that in all outward and common aQions of 
our life, and in whatfoever-is ordinarily uſed, *a man ſhould agree 
and accommodate himſelf to the common ſort 3 for our riile extend= 
eth not it {af to that which is outward, and to the aRion, but to 
that which is within, the t, and ſecret and inward judgment: 
yea and therein hkewile I confent;that a'man ſettle —_—yy him- 
ſelf tothat which ſcemeth moſt agrecable tothe trth;1 moſt h 

and profitable ; but yet that it be without"determinanon, refoluti- 
on, affirmation, or condemnation of contrary or divers judgments, 
old, and new, but always to hold himſelf ready to eritettain better 
if itappearz yea, not tb Be offended, if another ſhall conteſt with 
him- againſt that which he thinketh better, but rather delire to hear 
what may be ſaid ; for this is. the mean, to exerciſethe firſt, which 
js to , and always to enter into the ſearch of the truth. Theſe 
three, 1ſay, do maintain, and conlerve one the other 3 for he-that 
judgeth well, and without paſſions of all things, tindeth in every 
ching a ces of reaſon, which hinder his reſolution, whereby 
he feareth to ſettle his judgment, and {o remaineth undetermined, 
indifferent, and univerlal z whereas contrariwilſt, he that reſolyeth; 
judgeth no more, but fetleth and reſteth himſelf upon that which 
be holdeth, and ſo'makes himſclf a partaker, and a particular. To 
the former, fools, ſimple and weak people arecontrary : to the (e« 
cond, obſtinate opinative affirmers : to the third, both of chem, 
which are particulars : but all three are praQtifed by the wiſe; modeſt, 
diſcreet, and temperate ſearcher of the truth-and crue Philoſophy. 
It remaineth for the explication of this our propoſition, that I'let 
you know, that by all things, and ſome thing, (for it is faid, to judg 
of all things, not to be aflued Eee ERIE I 
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At univerſal and plain hberty 
vie veritics which have been revcaled unto us, which we aze to re-- 
ceive ſimply withall hunmiity:and ſabmiſſion, and, without all con-- 
troverſic and diſcuſſion, ſubmit our ſclves, and captivate our minds- 
thercunto, captwantes intelleflznm ad 4. rn ——_ Submitting our- 
wuderſtanding to the obedience of. faith : but we underſtand hercby,,. 
all other thingswithout exception.. This imple explication would: 
be ſufficient perhaps to perſwade an indifferent ſpirit to receive this, 
rule of wiſdom :- but I ſceand perceive a ſort of people, glorious, 
affirmarive,-which would:rule the world, and command. it as it 
were witha rod $.and, as athers in former. times have ſworn to 
ecrtain principles, .2ud married themſelv.s to.certain opinions, fo. 
they would that all others ſhould do the like, . whereby. they oppoſe. 
themſelves tothis noble liberty. of the ſpirit. It ſhall be neceſſary. 
therefore toeſtebliſh it more amply, and-by,osder.to. contium and. 
handle theſc three points and members thercet. 
The firſt is, To judge of all. It is the propertyofa wile and ſpi-- 


Firſt, - judge ritual man, ſaith one of the firſt and wiſclt of the world, Spiritza-- 


lis omnia dijudi-at, & 4 nemine judicatur :. The ffirituzl man judg- 
eth all, aud is. judged of ,nowe. The true ofhce- of man, his moſt. 
proper and natural exercife, his worthicſt pxofeflion is, To judge. - 


Why is he.a man diſcourſing, xeaſoning, undesſtanding ? Why hath 


he a ſpirit? to build (as:they.ſay) Cattles in. the air, and to feed. 
himfclf with fooleries. and vanities , a#-the greateſt part of the. 
world doth ? Quit wnqzam ocxlos tenebrarum cane babuit ? Who 
bad ever.eyes given bimto keep them ſhut f No doubtlcls, but to 
underſtand, to,judge of all things, and therefore he.is called the go+ 
vernour, the ſuperintendent, the. keeper of nature, - of the. world, 
of the works of God... To goabout to deprive him of this right, is 
to make him no more a man, but a beaſt 3 to do it lingularly, excel- 
lently, is the part of a wiſe man 3, if, not to judge, hurts che ſimple. 
and propernature. of man, what ſhall .it do tu a wiſe mar, who is 
as far above the conumon {out of. men, as a.. common man is above 
beaſts ?- It is-tben ſtrange that ſo many-men (I ſpeak not. of idiots, 
and the weaker fort, who have not .the faculty .and mean to exer+ 
ciſe it) who <ither are, ar make ſkew-of. underſtanding and fufhci- 
ency,; deprive themſelyes willingly ,of- this right and authority fo.- 
natural, fo; juſt; and. excellent, who. without .the examining or. 
judging of any ching, receive and approve whatſoever is preſeuted; 
either becauſe it hath a fair {cmblance and appearance, or it 
inauthority, credit, and praQice 3- yea, they think that it is not. 


of ſpirit, bath in judgzrent and will, &c. 
lawful to examine or doubt any thing'; in ſuchſort de they dcbaſe 
and degrade themlelves : they are forward and glorious 'in- other 
things, but in this, they are cartul and ſubmiſs,'though it do juſt 
ly appertainunto them, and with ſo much-reaſon. Since there are 
a thouſand lies for one truth, a -thouland opinions of one and the 
{amething, and but one that is true, why ſhould -not I examine 
with the inſtrument of realon, Which is the better, -the truer, the 
more reaſouable, honeſtand protitable? Is it poſſible, that amongſt 
{o many laws, cuftoms,-opimons, different manners, and contrary 
to ours, as there are in the world, there are none good but ours? 
'Hzth allcheworld befides been miſtaken. ? Who dares to lay fo ? 
and who deubteth but others-ſay as-much of 'vars, and that he that 
thus condemneth others, if he-had been there born and brought up , 
would think them better, -and prefer them before thoſe he now 
accounteth the only goed, and all becaule he hath been accuſtomed 
unto them?? Toconclude, to him that thall be fo tool-hardy to ſay 
it 3 Ianſwer, that this rule ſhall at the leaſt be good for all others, 
tothe end that they judging and examining all may tind- ours to be 
the better. -Go to then, the wiſeman-ſhall judge ot all,nothing ſha 
£ſcape him which he bringeth not to che bar, and to the ballance. 
It is to play the-part of protane men and beaſts, to fluffer themſelves 
«Ko be led like oxen. 1 will that men live, and ſpeak, and do, as 
others and the common ſort do. but not that they judge like the 
commen ſort, but judge them. What can a wife man, or a holy man 


have above a profanc, it he muſt have his ſpirit, hismiud, his prin- 


ciple and hexoical part, a ſlave to the vulgar ſort? The publick and 
<ommon ſhould content it {clt, if a man conform himſelf thereunto 
in all apparent things; what hath he to do with our inſide, our 
thoughts, and judgments? They ſhall govern as long as they-will 
my hand, my tongue, but not my ſpirit 3 for that,by their leave, hath 
another maſter. It isa hard thing to- bridle the liberty of the ſpirit z 
and ifa man would do it, it is the greateſt tyranny that may be : a 
wiſe man will take heed thereof aQively and paſſively, will main- 
tain himſelf in his liberty, and not trouble that of other men. 

Now a wiſe man; enjoying this his ”>_ judge and examine 


ether ja his mind, 


2. 
all things, it many times<omes to pals, that the judgment and the The effe# of 
hand, > art the body, contradi& one _- and that he 2% 18 tres- 
will carry himſelf outwardly after one manner, and judge inward- = wif man is 
ly after auother., will play one part before the world, and an- one within, an- 
which hemuud; do-to preſerve. equity and;juſtice #her witbous, 
Q 4 in 


m.all ing:,.. Ui 

xew, 4ll the mor[dcearrieth:two faces in one bood, thould | 

and truly, be underſtood of a wile:man, whois another man with- 
in, then he outwardly ſhews. If he were without, ſuch as he is 

. within, he ſhould not beaccounted of, but in all things offend the* 
world : If be were within, ſuch. as without; he ſhould be no more 
a wiſe man, he ſhould -— mon be corrupted in his mind. He 


muſt do, and carry himſelt outwardly, for publick reverence, and. 
{0 as he offend no man, according to. the law, cuftom,. and cere- 
mony of the Country-3 and inwardly judge of the truth as it is, ac- 
cording to the univerſal reaſon, whereby it many times 'comes to 
paſs, that he condemaneth that which outwardly he doth. Sapiexe 
ciet que non probabit, ut ad majora trauſfitum inveniat, nee relinquet 

5 mores, ſed tertpori yours omnia ©. que inperitt faciunt & 
Inxzriofi, faciet > ſed non codem mods, nec codem propoſito : multa ſa 
pientes faciunt qu4 bomines ſunt, non qud ſapientes.. A wiſe man 
will do that which bimſelf will not allow, to makg a way unto greater 
mattery thereby : neither will be forſaks good manners, but accommo- 
date all things #0 the time : What nuakglfal and diſſolate perfons do, 
that will he dg 3 but.not.in the ſame manner, or to the ſane purpoſe. 
Meyablogp ace men. do-g they are men, but not. as wiſe men. He 
will carry himlclf in things andaGions as Cicero in words, who 
faid, I leave the uſe or cuſtom of ſpeech to the people, and obſerve 
the true ſcience and knowledge. of words : Loquendum & extra 
rivendum ut mults, ſupicndum nt panci : We muſt feak, and carry 
oxr ſelves outwardly. as the _ number, and be wiſe 4 the ſmallen- 
Some few examples z and firſt of things of Ic moment. In. 
all humilicy I take off my hat, and keep my head 'upcovered before 
my ſuperiour, fer ſo doth the cuſtom of .my Country require 3 but 
yct I will-not leave to judge, that the cuſtom of the Eaſt is far bet- 
ter, to ſalute and do reverence, by laying, the hand upon the breaſt, 
without uncovering the head, to the prcjudice of our health, and 
other inconveniencies.. Contratiwile, if kwere in the Eaſt, I would 
take ny repaſt fitting upon the carth, or leaning on: the elbow, 'or 
half-lying, looking upon the table ſide-ways as they do there, and as 
' 1 qur Saviour, with bis Apoſtles did uſe to do, recumbent iti, diſcuns- 
' kentibw'; and.yet L would: not ceaſe to. judge, that themanner of 
facing upright at table, our: faces towards it, as the cuſtom is here, 
.5 more honeſt, more fit, and commodious. Theſe.cxamples aze of 
all weight; aud ther arc a.thouſand the hike : ay <= 
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ther of betterimpartance.. :L will, and I yield my conſent, that 
thedcad be interred and: left to the mercy of the worm of rotten» © 
neſs and ftench, becauſe it 15 now the common cuſtom almok 
every where : but yet I will got ceaſe to- judge, that the ancient 
manner of burning, them, and gathering their aſhes together, is 

more noble, and more neas,. to commit and commend to: the tire, 
the excellenteſt clement, cuemy to putzefaQtion and ſtench, neigh- 
bour to heaven it ſelt,, a fign-ot inunortality, a ſhadow of the-Divi- 
nity, and whereof the uſc is properand peculiar unto man, 1ather 
then to the earth, which is the ordure, lees, dregsof the elements, 
the fiuk of the world, the mother of corruption; and to the worms, 
which is the extremeſtignominy and horrour, and ſo to-couple and 
handle alike a man anda beaſt.. Religion ic felt teacheth and com-- 
mandeth to diſpoſe after this manner.of all thiugs as of the paſchal 
lamb which might not be caten, and: (where Popery. bearcth ſway: ) 
the conſecrated hoſt, and divers the like -- why then ſhould not the 
like reſpec be had of oux bodies ? What can a man do that is more 
diſhonourable to-the body, then. to. caſt. it into- the earth there to: 
corrupt ? It ſeemeth to me, to- be the uttermoſt puniſhment that 
can be inflited upon infamous perſons-and hainous offenders, and. 
that the carcaſſes of honeſtand honourable men ſhould be handled. 
with better reſpe&; Doubtleſs of all the manners in diſpoſing of 
dead bodics, which may be reduced to tive, that is, to commit them. 
ro-:the four elements, and the bowels of wild beafts;. the vileſt, and 
baſeſt, and moſt ſhametul, is to interre them 3, the moſt.noble and 

honourable, to bura them.. Again, I will and conſent,. that this my. 
Wiſe-man in things natural be modeſt,that he hide and cover thote 

parts and actions that are called thameful, diſhonourable 3 and he 

that ſhould do otherwile, I would deteſt, and think hardly.of. him, 

becauſe it is almoſt the cuftom of the whole world 3 but yet I will 

nevertheleſs, that he judge that ſimply. iu themſelves, and accord- 
ing to-nature, they are no more thamictul then the noſe ar the. 
mouth, to drink and to cat.. Nature, that is; God, having made no- 

thing ſhameful 3 but it is from another cauſe, not from nature, that 

is to fay; fromthe cnemy of nature, which is Sin.. Divinity allo- 
more chaft then Philoſ telleth: us, that to entire nature, not. 
yet altered by the tin of man, theſe parts: and ations were not 

ſhametul, for then ſhame was not +. it is the enemy of nature, the 

fruit of fin. 1 conicar co-apparel my felt like thole of my Country: 
and Protciſio:z4nd if L had becu born in thoſe Countries where they 
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go-naked, I would have gone ſo too.3 but yetiI ceaſe not to judge, 
that neither of the -two taſhionsis very -good-3. and if I were to 


An aniverſal and plains liberty , 


chuſe and ordain , 1 would chuſe a faſhion anditferent betwixt 
both, out of thoſe Countries where they cover themſclves with one 
only and ſimple covering, light and cafie.cnough, without faſhion, 
.or coſt, z Forour-manner of attiringis not good, yca worle then to 
-go naked, tobe ſo faſt wrapped and bound, with tuch a multitude - 
and varicty of coverings of divers ſtuffs, even to the number .of . 
Four, tive, 11x,one upon another, and whereof ſome are double, that 
they hold us.preſt and packt yp with ſo.many ties,bindings,butnings 
(not toſpeak. of that.diſſolute and abominable excels condemned by 
all good laws) that.we can hardly ſtir eur {clves in them. I will 
content my {elf with theſe. examples. The felf-ſame, a man may ſay 
.of all laws, cuſtoms, manners, and.of that which is de f,#o + and 
much .more of opinions, and that which is de jure. 
If any man ſhall lay, that 1 have judged amiſs in theſe examples, 
and-that generally, if liberty be.given to judge of all things, the ſpi- 
Fit will wander and lee it (clt,hlling and furniſhing it (clt with.tol- 
lies and falſe opinions : I anſwer to the firſt, which toucheth me 
4n particular, that it is very caſic to erre in tinding the truth in all 
theſe inſtances, and yet it is.over-boldnels to accuſe any man, for 
it is as. much as if he(hould ſay, that a man. knows where and 
what:the truth is in things, which who can perfe@ly know or judge 
.of? Now not to find the truth, is not to judge amiſs; to judge 
amiſs, is to weigh and ballance, and compare amiſs, that is to. lay, 
mot to examine the reaſons, and to ponder them according to the 
Firſt and univerſal nature, (both which though a man do, yet it fol- 
loweth not, tbat he mult needs.tand.out the truth.) Now 1 believe 
nothing that is but {imply affirmed it it be not likewiſe proved; buc 
if any man by contrary reaſons.more ſtrong and forcible, thall make 
good what he ſaith, ot all.others he is the welcomeſt man unco me, 
and the man I look for : Oppoſitions and contradictions well ur- 
ged, and with reaſon.are the true means.to exerciſe this judging-of- 
ice. 1 had never t down theſe opiuions, but thati looked that 
ome-one or-other:ſhauld abrogate ther, and help me to better, and 
£0 anſwer more cffeQually, and to that general objeion of the dan- 
ger that there is in this liberty, beſides that which hath been ſpoken, . 
and .ſhallmore expreſly be ſaid in the third Leſſon of Wiſdom and 
Chapter following, that the rule which we ought to hold in judg- 
ingand in all things,is Natureznatural.and univerſal Reaſon, follow- 


of ſpirit, both in judgment ard will, &c. 
ng which a man can never-erre.. Sce here the other member of this 
rpms I which we are about to handle, which will furniſh 
. us witha yep eqn. £m danger. 


The other point of this lord-like liberty. ot ſpirit, is-an indiffe- 5. Yet to bind! 
rency of taſte, and a deferring of aſctled reſolution, whereby a wiſe %* 


man conſidering coldly, and without paſſion, all things, as is. ſaid, 


isnot obſtinate, doth not ſwear, tye, bind himſelf to any opinion 3. 
- keeping himſelf always ready to receive the truth, or that which- 


ſcemis to him to-have beſt ſemblance of truth, and ſaying in his in- 
ward and ſecret judgment, that. which our Ancients were wont” 
to lay in thcir.outward and publick, L4videtar, It ſeemeth lo, there- 
is great appearance of truth on this ſide z. and.if any man do- con- 
tradict and oppole himlelf, with patience he is ready,tcounderitand- 
the coutrary- reaſons, and to-receive them, fruding them more. 


ſixong and better 3- and when-he hath heard what: he. can hear, - 


he till thinketh that either. there is, or may-be better, though as- 
yet it appearcth not.. This dilation and putting off of a mans judg- 
ment, is founded firſt upon thoſe propoſitions ſo much celebrated 
_— wile, That there is nothing certain, that we know nothing, 
| that there ixnothing in nature but doubt notbing certain but incertain- 
ty Solum certum, nibil eſſe certi3 hoc unum ſcio, quod nibil cio ; 
The only thing certain, is that nothing is certaia x this- one thing, 
_ I, that I kyow- nothing * That of all things a man may diſpute 
ike 3 that we do nothing but ſearch, inquire,” and grope after ap- 
pearances : Scimw nibil, opinamur-veriſimilia « We know nothing, 
and imagine likgliboods. That yerity is not a thing of our own in-- 
vention and purchaſe, and when it yields it (clf into our hands, we. 
have nothing in our {elves whereby we may challenge it, poſlcls it, - 
or aſſure our ſelves of it :. That truth and falſhood enter-into us by 
one and the (ame gate, and there hold the {ame place aud credit,and 


maintain theraſelves by the ſame means : - That there is no opinion - 


held by all, or cursent in all places, none that is not bated and dil- 
puted, that another hath not held and maintained quite contrary: 
unto it :+ That all things have two handles and” rwo viſages, and: 
there isxcaſ{on for all, and there is not any« that -/hath- not hiscon- - 
trary » it is oF Lead,it turneth and accommodateth.it (elf to whatſo- 
ever a man will have it : To be ſhort, It is the doctrine and pra- 
dice of all the wiſclt, greateſt, and moſk-noble Philoſophers, who 

bave made profeſſion ot ignorance, doubting, inquiring, ſearching, 

Others, notwithſtanding they have been dogmatilts, aud athrmers, 

Fs 
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ſelves to 
thing. 


Objeis. 


An univerſt md plain liberty 
yet 'it hathbeen of geſtures and works only , and that to ſhew, 
how far they could wade in the purchaſe and ſearch of 'the truth, 
Bram detii fingunt magys quiz norant : Which the learned rather 
wagine, then kjow : giving unto all things no -other nor fironger 
title, then probability and true likelihood, and handling them di- 
verſly, fomctimes with one viſage and in .ane ſenſe, ſometimes in 
another, by problematical queſtions, ratherinquiring then inſtruQ- 
ing'3 and many times ſhewing that they ſpeak not in earneſt, bat © 
in {port and for exerciſe. Nowtam iA ſenſiffe qued dicerent, quam ex- 
ercere ingenia materie difficultate volniſſe uidentur. They will ſeem 
not ſo much to think, what they ſay, as to.exerciſe their wits with the 
difficulty of the niatter. And who will believe that itwas the pur- 
pole of Plato to tye men to hisCammen-wealth, and his Idea's 3 
of Pythagoras, to his numbers's -of Epicaras, to his Atomer, or to 
give them for currenteoin ? They took pleaſure to: ſolace their 
{pirits with pleaſant and ſubtile inventions, D=e ox ingertio finguy- 
tur, non ex ſcientie vi : Which © aa feign wittily, then know 
skglfitly. Sometimes likewiſe ve ſtudied after difficulty, to 
cover the-vanity of their ſuabje&, and to employ the curioſity of 
their ſpirits. And Ariftotle, the moſt refohute of «ll the reft, the 
Prince of Dogmatiſts, and peremptory athrmers, the God of Pedan- 
cies, how often hath he been croſt in his opinions, not knowing 
what to reſolve in that point of the Soul, whereinhe is' almoſt al- 
ways unlike to himſelf 3 and in many other things more baſe, which 
he knew not how to find or underftand, ingennouſly confefſmg 
_ the great weakneſs of man in finding and knowing the 
trat | 

They that.have come after, of 2 pedantical and preſursptuous 
ſpirit, who make Ariftotle and others fay what "they pleaſe, and 
are more obſtinate in their opinions then ever they were; diſtvow- 
ing thoſe for Diſciples that faint in their opinions, hate and arro- 
gantly.condemn this ruleof wildom, this modeſty, and Academi- 
cal ſtaidneſs, glorying in their obfſtinate opinions, whether they 
be right or wrong, loving better a heady froward affirmer 
their own opinions, and againſt whom-they may exerciſe their wit 
and skill, then a taodeft peaceable man, who doubteth and maketh 
ſtay of his judgment, againſt whom their wits are dulled, that is 
to ſay, a fool then a wite man ; like to women, who love better to 
be contradicted, even with injury, then that a man cirher out of the 
coldneſs of his nature, or contempt, ſhould ſay nothing to*them, 

where- 
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Herein' we are: F-@<i  felvea we bazs. full power" bo 


indges It is a very [weet, peaccable, aud plealint ſojourn or defy,” 
Re EE nk not tofail or milce . t himfelt, where 7 air 
isin the.calm, under covert,.apd gut of danger of participating fo 

y 7 the plantafic OE £4 wheel the 


Il of cotangling hialelt in conjptatatsiviſion _ 
of offend! divers ics, of belying ; ainſayi i, | he? 
ug divers part fing 4 gan ing 


editions, but from men fierce, obſtinate, and reſolute in opititon 2 
not from Academicks, neutcrs, modeſt, indifferent, ſaid, that is to 
(ay, wiſe men. Mozcover let me tell them, that it is a thing'thar 
doth more ſervice to Piety, Religion, and Divine operation, then' 
any thing whatſoever : I ſay, ſervice as well in the generation and 
propagation, asthe conſervation thereof. Divinity, yea, the my[ti- 
m__ thereof, teacheth. us, that well to prepare our ſouls for 
and the receiving of his holy Spirit, we muſtempty, cleanſe, 
purifie them, and leave them. naked of all opinion, belief, affe&ion z 
make them like a white paper, dead to it (elf and to the world, thar 
God might live and work in it, drive away the old maſter, to eſta- 
bliſh the new 3 Expurgate vetns fermentum, exxite veterem hominem: 
Purge the old leaven, and put off the old man» $0 that it ſeemeth, 
that to plant and cſtabſith Chriſtianity atmoog Infidels, or miſ-be- 
lieving people, as in theſe days in China, it were a very excellent 
begin with theſe propofitions and perfwafions :" That alt 
the wiſdom of the world is but vanity and leating ;_ That the world 
is wholly compoſed, torn, and viliticd with the torged phanrafticab 
opinions, of cvcry private mans braig.; That God hith created 


away all opinions and beliefs, wherewith rhe fpiric is already anti- 
cipatcd and bcſorted, aid preſent himſelf white, naked, and ready 
to receive it. Having well beaten and gained this point, and 
enade men as it were Academicks and 
that we e the Principles 


cent and modeſt delay from reſolurion, is a great means to true pic- 
ty, not only to receive it, as hath been ſaid, wort pes itz for 
with it there never arc herefics, and feleQcd particufar extra 
opinions. An Academick or Pyrrbonian was never heretick, they 
arcthings oppoſite. It may be fome man will fay, that he will uc- 
ver be cither good Chriſtian or Cathotlick, becauſe he wilt as well be 
a ncuter and jrre{olute in the one, as the other. This is to under- 
and amils that which hath been ſpoken, becauſe there is no delay 
to be: made, nor place to judge, nor liberty in that which concern- 
eth God 3 but we mult ſuffer him to put and engrave that which 
plealerh him, and none other. I have made here a digreffion for 
the honour of this our rule againſt ſuch as contradi it. Let us 
now return to the matter. | | | 

. Aﬀer theſe two, Tojudge of all, To be ſlow in determining, 


The third there cometh in the third place, the Univerlality of =u_ , whereby 


univerſa- a wiſe man taketh a view, and entreth into 


eration of the 


tity ef Pirit. whole Univerſe : he is aCitizen of the world, like Sxratesr, he con- 


eaineth in his affe@tion all humane kind, he walketh through all, as 
if they were near unto him, he ſeeth like the Sun, _— 
an _— 0a wake war opt > akon robe 

and i courſes | not ing him- 
if, Furalways continuing one and the ſame, which is a Kvery of 
the Divinity, and a high priviledge of a wiſeman, who is the image 
of God upon earth z Magne & generoſs res animus bucrants, texl- 
los fibi pons niſt communes '& cums Deo termines patienr, Now 
idem ſapiemtems, qui _ceteros, terminus includit ; onemis itli ſeeuls, 
ut Deo, ſervinm.  Nullum ſerulum mogits ingeniie clanſor, nitlem 
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of ſpirit; bitbtn Judihntl wird wilt, &c. 
non cogitationi pervinge tempus; Dnam uturale in immenſune wmieye 
rem ins rengere;” hee Fits natruirs tte mates bono] Þ parie diivves 
lir,” ac ſt bs ſpatiun Jinim extendati * Great and generou it the mint 
mans it endutrerb to bounds, bit ſuch as belong to God bimſelf. Thi 
fo boldeth not a wiſe man, which ineludeth affotber things; all times 
obey bim as God bimſelf. No times are bid from great wits, nor any 
not ſubjed to their thoughts. It is natural for mans mind to reach be« 
youd the moon, wherein nature hath framed in man a deſire to be equal 
to the gods, and to extend bimfelf to bis greatneſs. The moſtbeau- 
tiful and greateſt ſpirits are the more univerſal, as the more bale and 
blunt are the particular. It is a ſottiſh weakneſs to think thata man 
mult believe, do, live, in all reſpe&sas at home in his'own vit 
lage and countrey 3 or thatthe accidents that fall out here, concern, 
and are common with the reſt of the world. A fool, ifa man tell 
him that there" are divers manners, -cuſtoms, laws, opinions, con» 
trary to thoſe which he ſeethin uſe, cither he will not believe them; 
and faith they are fables, or he preſently refuſeth and condemneth 
them 'as 'barbarous, fo partial is he, and ſo much enthralled wich 
thoſe his municipabthanners3 which he accoimterh ch&only: rracs 
\athral; univerſal, Every man calleth that barbarous; that-agreech 
not with his" palate and cuſtom 3 and it ſeemeth'that we have no 
'other rotich of truth and reaſon, thenthe example-and the Idea of 
the'opinions and cuſtoms of that country' where we live:- ' Theſe 
kind of peoplehudge of nothing, neither catirticy3--they ate ſlavesto 
that they hold; a ſtrong prevention and:agticipation of Epinions, 
doth wholly poſſeſs them, they atefobclotred;; that they canneither 
ſay, nor do, otherwiſe. . . Now partiality is an'enemy to liberty,'and 
over-ruketh the ming already tainted and-preoccupated with a par 
ticularciſtom, thatircannot jadge arightof dthers's;-an indifferent 
end depo ſy _- He that is faftned toone place; is banithed 


and deprived from altothers, The paper that is blurred with ano 
ther colour, is no more capable of any other, whereas the white is 
fit to receive any. A Judge that hears a caufe' with'a prequdicate 
opinion, and inclineth to one part more then to another, cannot be 
a juſt, upright, and true ' Now awiſe man mult free himielf 
' _ -fromthis brutiſh blocki and preſent unto. hianfel$! as in a ta» 
ble this greac image of our Mother-nature in her entire majefty, 
mark and conſider her in a realm, an empire, yea in thiswhole vi- 
ſible world,” as in the figure of a ſmall point, and there read thar 
Rr mere fo many humour, jug gy 


is 


ſomany pomps yaniſhed, as if they had ne 

Hercby 3 m4ti may learn to know himſelf, to admire nething, to 
-think nothing new, or ſtrange, to ſettle and reſolve himſelf in all 
things, - For the better attaining of this univexſal ſpirit , this 
general indi , Wwe are to conſider thete or five- 


points. 

4 The great incquality and difference of men in their nature, form, 
compoſition W we have ſpoken. 

great diverſity of laws, cuſtoms, manness, zeligions, opini- 


that was buf, is left, the Eaſt is made ahe Walk», andaccord- 


ing to the ancient and moſt authentica) of the more 


1 of ſpirit, Both in judginins, al will, te. 
famous ſpirits, worthy the greatncls of God, ind founded upon 
and only in this all kinds are mulciplyed in number, 
by it ſeerveth not to have ſemblance of truth, chat God hath made 
this only world, without companion, and that all is concluded in 
this one, individuun, at the leaſt Divinity Gaich, that God could 
wake many, and infinite worlds; for if he could make no more bue 
this __ vilible, his power ſhould be finite, becauſe the world is 
ſuc 
By that which we have learned of the diſcovery of the new 
world, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, we ſee faſt, that all our ancient 
Writers have been deceived, thinking to have found the meaſure of 
the habitable carth, and to have comprehended the whole Coſmo- 
apby, except ſome ſcattered Iilands, doubting of the Antipodes : 
he nh poten Et A LU 
inhabited, peop irickly iRinouiſh. 
od by Reals, and 1res 'exatbl with Orcs, Joe eonalin 
2 opulency, c ica, Exrope, man 
Ew ago: And who doubteth, wen in time hercat- 
ter, there will be diſcovered divers others ?. If pz and other 
our ancient Writers, haye been heretofore deceived, why ſhould not 
hebe likewiſe deceived that athrmeth, thatall is already found and 


ſometimes lived in the form of a man and holy, of 
judgment : the refureeRion of the dead.circumciſion liks 
the. Jews, and Mabomet : And in the matter of policy, 
as that the elder fon ſhould ſucceed inthe inheritance, that he tha. 
is exalted to a dignity, kikligows nage and takes a new, ty+ 
rannical ſubladics, armourics, tumblers, inſtruments, allſorts 
of lery, From all theſe diſcogrſes, we may 
draw theſe concluſions ; That = great np 
3 


- 
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t work 1s gt [that which xe. thi 
eckbrt E hs nor SpH abs 
perpetual flux and reflux; That there is 
at one time, and in one place,, which is not likewile faid, held, be- 
lieved in another, yea and contradicted, reproved; condemned ellc- 
where z [the ſpirit of man beiug capable of all things; the world al- 
ways tumbling, ſometime the fame, ſometimes Uivers 3 That alt 
thingsare ſ<tled and comprehended in their courſe and revolution 
of nature, ſubje@'to encreaſe, changing, ending, to the mutation of 
times, places, climates, heaveus, airs,- countries. . Aud from thefe 
concluſions we learn, to marry qur ſelves, to ſwear to nothing 3 to 
admire, to trouble our ſelvesat nothing; but whatſoever ſhall hap< 
pen, whatſoever men talk of and trouble themſelves about, to re- 
ſolve upon this point, that it is the courſe of the world, that it is 
nature that worketh theſe things 3. but yet wiſely to provide that 
nothing hurt us by our own weakneſs and dejecion of mind. 
Enough is faid of this perfedt liberty of judgment, eſtabliſhed by 
theſe thiree parts, To judge of all,To judge nothing, To be univerſal : 
wherein T have the rather. inſiſted, becauſe T know that it pleaſeth 
not the palate of the world ; it is an enemy to pedantry as well as 
wiſdom, but it_is a fair flower or -ornament of wiſdom, which 
preſerveth us from two contrary rocks, whereviithe vulgar fort do 
commonly loſe themſelves, that is to ſay, from bemg heady, opina- 
tive, ſhameful gainſayers, repenters, mutable z and a man maintain-/ 
eth himſeltina ſweet, peaceable, and affured modeſty; and great li- 
berty of ſpirit, noble and magnifical univerſality. This is that great 
quality and ſufficiency of Socrates, the Corypheus of the wile, by the 
confeſlion of all, of whom it is (aid, as Pluzarch diſcourſeth, That 
he never brought forth,” but ſerving as a Midwife, he made others 
to bring forth. This is very neer, and in ſome fenſe, the diforder of 
the Pyrrhonians, the neutrality and indifferency of the Academicky, 
from whence procecdeth, . riot to be aſtoniſht at any thing, not to 
admire any thing, the ſovercign good of Pytbagoras,- the magn ante 
mity of Ariflotle. © | b T2 cv 
Nil admirari, prope res eft una, Namici, , 
erets.. Soldque, que poſſit Facere, & ſervare beatum. 
One thing, at nothing wouder up to take,' fs 
It is, that may you bappy keep and make-  * 
_ Tt is a firange thing that man will nat ſonnich'ss'taſte it, yea 18 | 
eiknded to hear ſpeech thereof, loverh better to continue a flave, to 
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*ron from one part to another, then to be ro himſelf, to live of bis 
own, 0 be above all, and to paſs e: 'thorow all. $." Hath he 
not reaſon to cry with Tiberius, 
ſervitztems nati-! © men born to | 
co defire to have all ings bee [Hifnom his members, his goods, 
and not his dpirit, which neverthelcfs is only born unto liberty ? 
A man will willingly make beneht of whatſoever is in-the world; 
that comes-from-the Eaft or the Welt, for the and ſcrvice of - 
his body, nouriſhment, healch, ornament, and accommodate ic all 
NE ikody the therry ofthe ks it, benefit, and enrich- 
ving his body the liberty of the fields, and holding his (pt- 
ritin priton. 
_ _Theother liberty which is of the will, muſt likewiſe be'm 


high 
eſteem with a wiſe man. We not here of the free will of *: ns fo 
man, according to the manner of Divmes : we lay, that a wiſe man ty oaurg 


to maiutain himſelf in reft and liberty, muſt manage his will and 
his affeQions, in giving br hes anes ocns ſedge ol) 


bate ( or nor penny therc arc to be explicared and un- 
derftood ) two rp and EE the 


is not to be relpeRted ; 
with aQivity, zcal, affſes 
Qiou- He that dech not «he-irſt is not to have at charity? 
SEE .becold;not tobea fri 
Finn mo mms ere aiding four. Some w 
beyond reafon and meaſure, and 
Fononie been ſpoken hereof :' for the 


pong other i 
are: And rttany times 


airs Handel di whenc e by di- 
= and evil, as 4 
in thoſe who bartbice, © derrat from all, giving 

R 3 themſelves 


+ he mjoo/ealand plain (kent. + 
themlclves to hirc, and the ſervice of another ;..They. do not only: | 
has chemnſeives to be carried, and {cized upon, but they likewiſe 

theraſelves, into all matters, as well into thoſe that concern. 
them not, as thoſe, that-do.3, as.well into ſmall as great, and many 


' times for no other.cauſe, but to.cmployand{ bufie themſelves 3, T4 


ReCotils ſunt, negotii cauſa ©: They buſietbemſclves, becauſe they would 
Thy 1A RTE CERES bold and;flay ee as if 
they. bad nothing to do, with and within themlelves, and that for 
want of inward, eſſential, proper, and domeftical atfairs, they ſeck 
and undergo thoſe that are ſirange unto them... They are gaod hus- 
bands and frugal enough of their purſe, but prodigal of thei ſouls, 
their lives, thcir time, affection, and wills , the gopd husbandry 
whercof is only profitable and commendable... And if they give - 


: themſclves to any, thing, it.is with ſuch paſſion and. violence, that 


they.are yo moxe their own men, ſo wholly do they cngageand in- 


- nuate themſelves thereinto. . Great men ſeek after ty people, 


that will grow into paſſion and kill themſelves for. them, and they 
allure thc with fair promiſes and much Art, ta win them unto 
them 3. and they always hd fools .cnough that belicye them : but 
hey.that are wiſe. will take heed of them. 


This is firſt ugjult,. it wholly troubleth the State, dtives away the 
reſt and liberty of the ſpirit.. It is, not to know that which every 
one ought to know, and by how many offices every man is obliged 
unto him{elfz. whilſt they eek to be officious and (erviceable tqa- 
nother, they arg unjult to thimſclves. We have all buſineſs enough 
with an win Ge, and need.not {eek means-to loſe. our 
ves without, and ta.givc.our ſelves unto others :. every. man mult 
hold him to himſelf. -He that knows not how to. live, honeſtly, 
healchfully,aud merrily, is ill-adviſed,znd takes an ill and unnatural 
courſe, if he think to.do it byſerving another... He mult affet and 
ty bicaſclt bur tg a few. things, and thoſe jult,” 4. ©. 2 
Secondly, This ſbarp Ioncion and paſſionate affeFtion, troubleth 
all, and hindreth thE condu& of thoſe aflaivs to which he ſo much 
iveth hita(clf; as 10.2 precipitate pace, too much haſte makesa man 
i Fra enterfere, and. ſo ſtays him. wherhex be,will, or, noz 
| " 3 icgt | 4 14 L * 7; (ft Gn pro- 
CST, denn tiod OT es 


| mpch ſpeeg, 6;Patcheth:tao late. . Sq lik Xang 
ped nag nba Me one he 2M gleth pry Aa 
Oindebs comes 4p4ny, inficartions 8nd aongh; SP ReiNEe, 
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of ſpirit, both in | 

hard conceits and ſafpicioris of others;' becomes impatient -in <rofs 
or ſlow 'occurrents, that#all not out according to his own deſire: 
Mals ennila miniftrat impetus : Violence doth nothing well, This is 
{cen not only in (erious affairs, bur allo vain and frivolouss as in 
play, where he that is carried with an ardent- thirſt-of gaining, 
troubleth himfelf 3 andthe more he troubleth himſelf, the more he 
toſeth. He that walks moderately, is always with himlelf, direct- 
eth his bulineſs with better advantage, and more (uredly and cheer- 
fully : he direQeth, applyeth, deterreth all to his-own leiſure, and 
25 his occaſions ſhall tall-out ; if he chance to be contradicted in 
a-matter, it is without tormentand affliction, being always ready 
for a'new change : he always matcheth with the bridle in his hand, 
feſtinat lente. F096 

Thirdly, This violent affe&ion infeteth and corrupteth even 
the judgment it ſelf : for following one part, and dehiring the ad- 
vantage thereof, they wax madif- they be contradicted, attributing 
to their party falſe praiſes and conditions, and-to the-contrary falle 
acculations 5 interpreting 'all prognoftications and -occurrentes”4t 
their own'pleafur6, and making them ſerve their ewn delignments. 
All that are of the contrary part, mult needs-be wicked and of con- 
trary conditions yea, and they that ſpeak any goed;or deſcry auy 
good thing' in'them, are likewileſuſpe&ed. te be-of their part. Can 
It not poflibly be, that a-man honeſt in all- things*elſe; or atleaſt in 
fome thing, may follow a wicked perſon, maintain a wicked'cauſe? 
It is enough <hat-paſſion enforce the will, but chat it carry likewiſe 
the judgraent, and make-that a fool, this is too much. It is the ſo+ 
veraigu-and laſt part that ſhould always maintain its own authori- 
ty: and wemult i aſly, aud in good footh acknowledge the 
good thats inour adverſaries, and the evil chat is in thoſe whom 
we follow. The ground aud foundation of the controverlie being 
hid afide, we muſt keep moderation and indifferency, and out of the 
buſineſs it ſelfbaniſh all choler, all diſcontent. And'thus we ice the 


evils thatthis over-great affeQion to auy thing whatſoever bring-. 


eth with it ; of all, yea of goodneſs aud wiſdom it (elf, a man may 
have too much. | 
But fora rule herein, we muſt remember, that the principal and 


moſt lawful charge, that we have; is, in every man,the condu@ and An Advertiſe- 


Judgment, und will, &e. - 


I tv 


T 2» 


guide of himſelf, The reaſon why we are here, is, that-we ſhould 


maintain our felyes' in ms pre: iry and--liberty-  And'to do 
this, the beſt remedy is; $01 Les co orhiers, and to: give 


naue,. to gur to our s into our? * 

Rank opt i are wake baaceuporm er 
incorporate them into us 3- to be 3 .NOE 

ta tye our ſelves bue-to a few bu rather, arp nk 7 ew 
qu=ayoy This counſel ales nds; oe 
W to oux friends, ous neighbours 3 in -15 | 
Gs Cw aes mebe facodchatnhioemnt 0: 
himfelt the cuſtoms of other men and the. wozld.. vr Weg Gp O- 
do it, he. mauſt contribute to publick ſociety, thoſe offices > 


which concern him. ME ponents fie ane 
cs.:;. He thot i a fti yo" wy nh 
moderation diſcretion ng dry noms 2 man. 


double 
apply not himſelf to all that is preſcutcd unto himbut tothat which. 
nd neceſſary. .and pour {bur tug to be doar 2 ;nathes, 


and troublech ewes yea 
DESI oth een Gig. Qbow many-men hazard. 

ives-every; day.in. chole wars which uo way. concern. them, | 
«nd thruſdcthemſclves into. the danger of that batte], the Jals where- 
of dech no-way3xouble their flecp, : ang all tothe. and chey may: | 
not fail in yy ety con own houle, 
that dares not.oncer. lookthe enemy. in; the face, is 
more affreed 


with the iſle of that War, and bach ie wind More. 
Þ ty SING touldicr, that adventurcth his blood and like in. 


Marty We muſt know how codifinguiſtiand ſeparate-our (elves: 


from: our publick charges. end ppanns tie ge 
praſars »..the one ther detin. 
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ed bur %holayto wifdom, by thcls 


Br itate, of a full and + 
© univerſal libertyzto: mayhave a peric.viewyknow 
ee aoang 


The frevitnal man judgetb 


CES aythe | d _— 
£o--lay the con ) do appiaud . 
it 3 Eris hw, honeus it-in-the faſt; place, conkriing ; ta ow 
ſervitors and affetionatefollowers thereof :- but it 'will, coſt_mc 
ſome labour to ſhemand Which is that true 
al probity .we.hexe require... For that which is inauthoxity and cxc=- 
dic wherewichthe whole word comteterh i ſelf; - that which is 


To- 


Ihe wind ofledtit hoveſy He + A 
* beautiful «Qtious hath preſumption and remericybrought forth? Sb - 
that the aRions of virtue are many times no-0ther but masks 3- they 
cany the outward countenance, but they-have-not the eſſence; they 
may very well be termed virtuous, in conkideration of another, and 
of the vilage they<arzy outwardly and inpublick; but in eruthvand 
-wvith the aQtor himſelt chuyare nothing to for itwill appearat the 
laſt, that: profit, glory, cuttom, and -other the like-ftrange caules, 
have induced him to do them. 

Sometimes they ariſe from ſtupidity and brutiſh fottiſhnels, and 
therefare it.us ſaid, that wildom and.Jottiſh impligity de meet in 
one and the ſame point, touching: the bearing wk (uttering of hu- 

mane aQions. Iris then very dangerous to judge of the chee= Ko 
-mprobity of a" man-by his aQions :; we muſt4ound him wit 
from what foundation theſe: motions do ariſe wicked men 'per- 
form many times many goodand excellent attions, aud both good 
and evil perſerve vesalike from doing evil ; Qderunt peecare 
bani & meahi- Both good anul evil fear +0 offend. ' Toi diſcover there- 
3 fore, and to know, which is the true Honcfty,* we muſtmot ftay'in 
| che outward aQtion 3 that is but the ſign, the ſimpleſt roken, .and 
many times a cloak. and mask to cover villany : we maſt penetrate 
into the inward!part)!and know the motive: which -caufeth the 
Rringso play, whichis the ſoul :and'thelife thas giveth mocion 
| <oall.. It is: that whereby-we muft judge, (it. is that wherein eve- 
ry man ſhould-provide to be good and cntire,: and that which we 
deck. © 
rats ore ns ora peck 
and commendedof w ehcy makeiex 
ft Tiger ar bn ; who' haverke tide and-publick-repmation tobe-men of 
ro _ © fiple es , andAetled conſtancy, is ſcholaitical, and'pedantical, mo 
the world. to IIS enforced by: hope and fear, acquired, learned, and 
q omar Pa: -_ rion other - _— 
on, wa cufto of ſuperiours;' mens 
ſibjecthproſer;pe forms; effeminate, fearful,” and? troubled: with 
xmd-doubts : Sxnt quibiu inwocentia niſi metu won placet 2 
without fear likes not ſome 3 which is not only in reſpet 
of the world divers and es achotiagts ions chang the 
gions, Uwepexmmplcs, forms, (forthe ju 
motiofis myſt Hkewifealter )bur alſo in it ſelf: yncqual; waverzing, 
deatnbulucory; iaccording tothe accels; recels, luccelsof 'the affairs, 
dn ecctiowiich are-preſented,; the Mata _—_ 
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'* She fecaprd ſoirdation of Wiſdom. 
Bathi to-do, as a ſhip driven with the winds and the oars, is carried 


away, with an unequal tottering pace, with mauy blows, blaſts, 
and billows- To be brief; theſe are honeſt men by accident and. 


. occaſion,. by outward and-ſtxange events, and not in: verity and ef- 


fence ; they. pnderſtand it not, and therefore: it: is eafie to diſcover. 


then, and to convince them, by thaking off a lixtle their-bridle, and 
ſounding them ſomewhat nearer. z. but : bove all, by that incquality. 
and diverſity which is found in.them ;. for. in one and the ſame 
aQion.thcy. will give divers. judgments, aud. carry themſchves alto- 
gether aftcradivers faſhion, going {ometimes 'a flow pace, ſame- 

times running a main gallop.. This uncgual diverſity proceedeth 
from this, that the outward occaſions which move aud {ſtir.them, do 
either puff them up, multiply and inercaſe £he! ,vor make them luke- 


_ warm, and dejc them, more or lets, like a | {Jo recipimus 
magit ©: minis. 
Now. that cue honeſty, which Lrequire in higu hat rhat will be It, The defvipting- 
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1s free, manly, and generous, pleaſant, and cheerful, c val,niform, of true hnnefty. . 


and,conſtant, which marcheth with a.flaid pace, ſat yand haugh- 
ty, going, always his own. way,,neither looking on this fide, os be- 
hind him, without ſaying LE his.yace,or gate for thewind, 
the. tics) the otcalions, which arg;cbanged 3, but. that. is not, I 
mean 1n judgment and will; that is in the ſoul, where honeſty 
lideth and hath its ſeat... Fox ontward adtions, eſpecially the 2 4 


ks Fay an juridiction, .as. ſhall be fajd in his place 3 This 

weſty 1: will Sebeiniwga ping ou fult to.underſtand, 
Xo LA following; the rSgamen, of declared. in. the Pres 
face,l (pcak clly atid ke Naaee it is humanewhere- 


| bya man js called an hoveſt manand a wiſe,uot of Chriſtian,though 
in the cnd I. may chance to {peak a.word or two thercof. 

The Sx 1p ob; this honeſty is yatures, which bindeth every <5. 
nan tO, foal make Ppt luch as be ought, chat 1 is to ſay, to mon —_—_— 


conformand xule lf. according uato, it. . Nature is together © 
bo Wa Ter IR hevjgrth: commendeth bonclty, & a.law 
an6ja inſtruction whic come US... as touching the tirſt, 

is avatuzal obligation.iuward, and univerſal in every map to 
oy pe vprigh, fol 


cate joins his Author and 
other caule, obhi- 
mer Spy neyer know 
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\Trwe 262 efron handy joy 
Every mari ſhould be or ſhould'deiire to be, ari honeſt nan, becaiſe 
Tumeeth mit belyth, deſtroyer Limdy lhe he i ns tun 
[of is no more 
z man, at nch8 hol onke ami ea that 
honeſty in im{df, that is-to \inward in- 
ftin& Which God hath put in him, and not from auy-other outward 
and ſtrange cauſe, any occaſion, or indudtion. .A man will not, ouc 
of a juſt and regular will, any thing that is depraved, or corrupt, or 
other then its own nature. zreth, ic implycth-a contradi@ion to 
defire or #«cept a thing, an | hbdhing to care whether "it be worth 
the — a manor have COOLS his 
ſhoocs 3 and Ns te ooe ſe have hi his will, and his con- 


"Kience gooththat is to fay he rhotly mood end fond? Iowil hoe. 


fore that he be good, and have his will firm and reſolved to equity 
and honefly for the love of hiniſelf, and becauſe hes a nan, know- 
ing that he.cau be'no other, withoutthe renouncing and deftrudti- 
on gf himſelf 4 and ſo tis honefly ſnall be proper, _ efſential, 


not then be for any ntward conſideration,” ard 


SS ph eh | 
A EN, ares; wag 


honefty is bot 
jan cnofis Fer” it is that Ne ny 
anduſe, no man knows of ore en i oy 

ihe ns ts enforces or litvite by ford cauſe, or'occafion z News 
tis bonus oft : No mai is freely good.” NES 
res, au efſential and invincible honefty 


Hrs = oh L 3 gall 
GE EIEEE CLP ahedey Wall the 
_T ſhould know i, it is voto mach: Neid 15b4 rack 


4d fendaimenta] part If widow. 
non habere eonſcimin, babeuti cynſcientiam #. What is it to thee that 
boſt a conſciewce;' not to buve a witneſ3 of thy conſcience ? And whar, 
though he reccwwe no great xecompence for.it ? For what may it be 
that concerneth him ſo near, as his own proper cſſence? This were, 
not-tocare how bad the horſe is, ſo the Jaddle be fair. I will then 


that theſe things be inleparable, to be, and to coulent. to live azmanz, 


tobe,” and to-be-willing to bean. honeſt man, This tizſt hath beca 
ſaficiently prefſed. Let us-come to the ſecond. 
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Now the pattern and rule to be honelt, is this nature it ſelf, which g y,1,v. 
abſolutely requireth that we be ſuchz It is, I ay, this equity aud unj- reacherh h2« 


verſal rxcafon which: ſhineth in.every one of us. He which workech nf 


according to it, worketh truly according to God; for itis God, or 
at leaſt his firſt fundamental and univeriallaw, which hath brought 
it into the world, and which came firſt from God, for God and 
nature are in the world, as ina Statez the King, the author and 
founder, and the fundamental law which he hath made for the pre- 
ſzrvation and governinent of the ſaid eſtate» This is a lightning 
and ray of the divinity, a ſtream and depeudance of the eternal law, 
which is God himfclt and his will; Dnideſt nature nift Dew, & di- 
vita ratio toti mundo, & partibus \oy inſerts * What is nature bus 
God, and divine reaſon inſerted 80 the whole world, and all the parts 
thereof ? He worketh-allo according to himſelf, tor he worketh ac- 
cording, to the ſtern, and animated igſtin, which he kath within 
himſclf moving and ſtirring him : and ſo he is an honeſt man efſen- 
tially, and not by accident and occaſion. For this law and light is 
eſſential and natural in us,. and-therefore it is called Natuze, and 
the law of nature. He is alſo by conſcquent an honeſt man always 
and perpetually,uniformly and cqually at all times and in all places ; 
for this law of equity, and natural reaſon is perpetual inus, Edi- 
Hum perpetnum, A 'n etxal edi&, inviolable, which can never be 
extin& nor defaced, @uam nec ipſa delet iniquitas.z vernjs eorum 
non morietur > Which neither iniquity it ſelf may deface; their worm 
ſoall never. die. Univerſal and conliant in all things, and always 
the fame, equal,uniform, which neither time nor place canalter now 
diſguiſe, receiveth neither acceſs nor: recels, more nor leis, Swb- 
ftantia non recipit magis & minus- What ſeckeſt thou clie-where 
cither law or rule in the world ? What may a man fay or alledge 
which thou haſt not about-thee 'and withiny if thou wik but feel 
and hearken to thy ſelf ? a man may ſay to.thee, as to4, bad debtor, 
who asked for what the debt is, and will ſee the bill which he hath 
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about him, | Sod peris x2 babes i Wha thin demandeft is within 
y ſelf Mende char wich thn baſtin ky own bolom. 
| * fx rnbmaghore ii, Gentes naturaliter que - 
legit ſrnt facinmt : ——_ js ſcripenms in cordibus ſudsy Lex 
re Lt eb 
«ws. People natur erve the law : 
written an athei bart the low _ dr por toys s wy ot 
Myſes in hi ogue, is an out ick copic, w 
pee twelve tables, and the Roman law, the moral inſtructions 
of Divines and Philoſophers, the adviſements and counſels of Law- 
yers, the edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other but piety 
and particular pountraies thereof: {© that if there be any law, that 
ſtraycth the leaft that may be from this firſt and original miſtrils3 
it is a monſter, falthood, and errour. To be brief, all the laws of 
the world, areno other but copies and abſtracts t forth into 
gud againſt thee that hidden the original, and makeſt 
a$ it thou knewelt it not, extinguiſhing as mach as in thee lycth, this 
light, which enlj thee within, veritatem Dei detinent 
in injuſtitia, Who detain the truth of God in wari oy for 
theſe laws had: never been publiſhed abroad, but becaute law 
which was inward, wholly celeſtial and divine, hath becn toomuch 
conternned and forgotten. Theſe are all rivers, but ſuch as'neither 
have © much water, nor fo pure as the ſource and invitible fountain, 
ewhichis withitr thee, if thouſuffer it not to periſh, and tobe lok : 
I lay, not fo much water, Quin mults picts, bunanite, liberali- 
1s, fider exigunt, que extra tabuls Piety, humanity, liberali- 
ty, and faith require many things that are not in the tables. O the 
miſcrable of formaliſts, who hold themlclves to the words 
-of the law, and fo think themſelves diſcharged ! How many dutics 
arc there required belides? Dnim angafte innecextia ad legem bo- 
patet quans jueris regula» What a ftrift in- 
Dn to the law, the rude of duty extenderh 
bs ſelf farther the the rufe of the law. The rule of our duty is fas 
larger then char of the law, which is neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo lively, 
witnc(s po won, ren to nes wy know their 
intention, - to quit our ſelves of ambiguity, difficulty, contrariety, 
we muſtbring themta the ſource, and re-entring into the inward 
part, put themto the touch and rule of nature : Anima legis, ratio « 
of the law. Behold thenaneffential, radical, and 
+ ſprung in us from its own proper —_—_ 


be 
as norkn) 


and fundamental part of Wiſdom. 
the feed of that univerſal reaſon which is in the ſoul, 
and ballance ina clock, as the natural heat in the body, 
it ſelf ſtrong of it ſelf and invincible, whereby 
cording,to God, according to himſelf. Nature, the univerlal order 
and policy of the world, quietly, ſweetly and as ſilently without 
noile, as a Ship that is not driven but by the natural and ordinary 
courſe of the water: All other is ingrafted by Art and accidental 
diſcipline, as the heat and of fevers, acquired and conducted 

ſtrange occaſions and ions, working with clamour and 
alatter, ambitiouſly. 

This is the reaſon why the dodtrine of all the doth teach, 


that to live well, is to live according to nature, that the chiefeſt We 


maſt fills 


good jn this world is tocouſcut to natuze, that in-following nature nature. 


25 our guide, and miſtrils, we can neves erre, Natwrans fi ſequs- 
ris ducens, nefquam aberrabis : bonum eft fecundins naturam 
en#tis vitia contrs naturans fant : Idem vivere & 

naturam: If thou follow Nature as thy guide, thouſtalt not erre» All 


Trve blefſedl and according to Nature - nature, 
iverſal realon which ſhineth jn us, contameth 
and hatcheth in it the ſeeds of all virtues, probity, juſtice, and is the 


good 
Sage rp bioms anade 
upon wr yy mars: deerrave, db cox homer 
fermars, ſaptentia eſt. ——— - vs Nature, and 


wills, have propoſed two coutrary 
ward. 


Doubtlels, 
miſtriſs and rule to all chings, it we will hearken anto-hes, employ 


oodueſy is nararal;, vices wnugtural : it is one and the ſame vs : 
t 


Nature in every one of us is fufficient, and a fweet |, 


v. 


# cont and 
and awakes bery and: we need not icek eldo-awhere —_——— Y 
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By Art; 


Ts. ER a 
True tad eſſential honeſty, the firſt 
Art; and the Sciences, tlie means, the remedies, and the rules which 
we have need of :- every one of, us, if hewill, may live at- his plea- 
"fare, of his own. - To hve. content and happy, a man- need not be 
wile, a Courtier, nor ſo a@ive; all his ſufficiency that is beyond the 
common and natural is vain and ſuperfluous, yea it bringeth more 
evil with it then good. We (ce ignorant people, idiots, and ſimple 
men, .lead their lwes more {weetly and cheartully, reſiſt the aſſaults 
of death, of want, of ſorrow, more conſtantly aud contentedly, 
then the wiſeſt men and moſt ative. And it a'man mark it- well, 
he ſhall find among peaſants and other poor people, examples af 
patience, conſtancy, equanimity, more pure then a)l thoſe that are 
taught in Schools; they follow fimply the reaſon and conduct of 
vatuxe, they travel quietly and onotamtetly in theiraffairs, not in- 
flaming or. eleyating themſelves, and conſequently more foundly.: 
Others mount..themſclyes upon their great horſes, play the light 
horſeman, bandy themlelves one againlt the other, keep theirbrains 
always in work and agitation. A great maſter and admirable Do- 
Qtorx in Nature. was Socrates,. as Ariflotle in Art and. Science,  $0- 
«crates by limple and natural diſcourſes, by vulgar! limilictudes and 
inducions, ſpeaking like a Country Swain,:; did farniſh us with'pre- 
cepts and rules of good life, and remedies againſt all evils, ſo luby 
ſtantial and ſtrong, that all the Art and Science of the world could 


' not deviſe better,or the like. | 


; But we do not only nat chearken unto it, believe and follow, it 
-accarding to the counſel of the wile, but allo. (not to ſpeak of thoſe 
monſicrs who-by the violence of their vices, inordinate and perverlc 
delights and pleaſures, ſuffocate and extinguiſh, as much as in them 
Jicth, the light, mortihe the ſced thereof ). we endeayour toavoid 
It, .yve. luffer it to ſleep and to ceaſe, loving better to begellewhere 
our firſt radiments, 20 run-to ftudy 'any. Art, .then to. content.our 
ſelves . with that which is bred within-us. We: have a bulie trouble- 
ava p66 5 which offereth it (elf to ruleand- govern in all things, 
and which carricth it {elf after our own wills, diſguiſeth, changeth, 
and troubleth all, will add, invent, alter, and cannot ſtay it {elf in 
home-bora ſimplicity; it thinketh nothing good wherein there is 
not craft» and ſubtiley, Simplex illa & 4 virtw« in obſcearam & 
ſolertem ſcientiam verſa eft: That ſimple aud open virtwe.is- ever 
exurued into obſcure and crafty cunning. Aud it is a vice common 
amongſt us, not to account of any thing that is in us, we eſtecm 
valy of chat which is bought, which is coltly, and is beonges Gow 


erd fundemental part of Wijlom. 
ar : we prefer Art before Nature, we ſhut the windows at high» 
noon, and light candles. This fault and folly proceedeth from an- 
other ; that is, that we eſteem not of things according to their true 
and eſſential value, but according to Fay nn -and report. How 
many are-there more ſcrupulous and.exa& in thoſe things that be- 
long to the politive and municipal law, then the natural? Truly al- 


moſt all, yea even in the ceremonial, and law of civility, which we 8y Ceremeng« 


bave framed to ourſelves, in reſpet whereof we diſdain and are 
aſhamed of nature. We {peak little, we make a fair ſhery, and care- 
fully keep a decorams or decency 3 and make no difficulty to go di- 
xcQly againſt nature,duty, conſcience. So that the ſhadow is more 
unto us then the body,the rootzthe countenance more then the ſub- 
ſtance and ſound verity. That we may not offend a ceremony, we 
cover and hide things natural 3 we dare not name, and we bluſh at 
the ſound of things, which we doin no fort fear te do, both law- 
ful and unlawful. We dare not ſpeak that which is permitted te 
do, we dare not direQly toname our own proper members, and 
yet we fear not to employ them in all manner of wickedneſs : we 
pronounce, ſpeak, and do, without fear and without ſhame,wicked 
things, and {uch as are againtt nature and reaſon, forſwear, betray, 
affail, kill, deceive 4 and we bluth to ſpeak of things good, natural, 
neceſſary, juſt, and lawful. There is not a husband, which is not 
more aſhamed to embrace his wife in the open view of the world, 
then to kill, lye, afſail z nor a woman that will not rather utter any 
wickedne(s in the world, then name that wherein ſhe taketh molt 
delight, and may lawfully do. - Even to treaſons and murders, they 
tye themſclves to the laws of a ceremony, aud there faſten their 
devoirs. A ftrange thing that injuſtice ſhould complain of inci- 
vility, malice of indiſcretion ! The a& of a ceremony doth it not 
prevail- againſt nature? The Ceremony forbiddeth us to cxpzels 
natural things and lawful, and we give credit thereunto : Nature 
and reaſon forbiddeth us things unlawful, and no man believes it ; 
A man ſends his conſcience to the Brothel-houſe, and keeps his 
outward countenance in order. All this is monſtrous, and the 
enngypi, I will not for all this fay, (as1I 
perceive malice doth already matter) that Ceremony and decency 
ought not carefully to be kept, which is the ſalt and ſeaſoning of 


our aQions and converſations Amo verecundizm 3 in ei, ornatis Cicer®- 


vite, and vis decori : IT love modeſty, for in it, is the ornament of our 
life, and the force of comelineſs. on I fay to them, as our Sayiour 
to 
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 Trut and effential hoxeſly, the firſt 
to men of the like ſpirit : O bypoerite, excolantes culicem, camelun 
'deglutientes, qui minima curatis, graviora fpernitis. Hec oportet pri 
mim facere, tum illa non omittere- O. ye hypocrites, that ftrain 
gnat, and ſwallow a Camel, which are careful for ſmall things, ans. 
deſpiſe greater matters. Theſe ought ye firſt to dv, and alſo not to omit 
the reſt. c 

From this general and univerſal altcration and corruption it is 
come to pals, that there is nothing of nature known in us.. If we 
niuſt ay. what. the laws thereot are, and how: many they are, 


more known in.we are much hindred.. The enlign and mark of a natural law is 


the univerſality of approbation : for that which Nature ſhall have 
truly. ordained for. us, we with a common conſent ſhall follow 
without doubting », and not only cvery Nation, but every particu» 
lar perlon.. | 

Now there is not any. thing in the world which is not denicd 
and contradicted, not by. one Nation, but by divers : and there is 
not any thing ſo. ſtrange and unnatural in the opinion of divers, 
which is not approved and authorizcd ju many places by. common 
uſe. The little care of having children, the murther of parents, of 
children, of himſelf, marriage of the neareſt in-blood, theft, publick 
merchandiſe of their liberty. and bodies, as well of malcs as tcmales, 
are received by publick uſc in many Nations. 

Doubtleſs there remaineth no niore any image or trace of Na- 
ture in us, we mult go {cek it in beafts, where this troubleſom and 
ur: 4uiet ſpirit, this quick-{i]ver, neither Art, nox beautiful ceremony 
hath power to alter it 3 they have it pure and entire, if it be not 


- corrupted by our uſage and contagion, as ſometimes it.is- All the 


world followeth nature, the firſt and univerſal rule which the Au- 
thor thereof hath given and fabliſhed, except manonly 3 who 
troubleth the policy and ſtate of. the world. with his gentle ſpirit, 
and his free will to wickedneſs, he. is the only irrcgular creatuxe, 
and encmy of nature. 

So then the truc honeſty (the foundation and pillar of wiſdom) 
is to follow nature, that is to ſay, reaſon.. The good and the end. 
of man, in whom conſiltcth his reſt, his liberty, his contentrnent, 
and.in a word, his pertcCtion jn this world.is,to live and do accord- 
ing to nature, when that which is the molt excellent thing in him 
commandeth, that is to lay, reaſon.. Truc honeſty is a right and. 
frm diſpoſition of the will to follow the counlel of reafon : And as 
the Needle touched with the Adamant neyer.xltth ic {elf until he. 


ſce. 
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and fundamental part of Wiſdom. 


ſee the North-point, and thereby ordereth and direQeth the navi- - 


gation 3 ſo a man is never well, yea, he isas it wereundone, and 
dillocated until he ſee this law, and dire&cth the courſe of his life, 
his manners, bis judgments and wills, according to the firſt, divine, 
natural law which is an inward domeſtical light, whereof all che 
reſt are but beams. 

But to effc& it, and to come to the'praQice, it is far more eaſie 


woe oo ar; 
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to lome, then to others: There are {ome that have their particular The difin&ion 
nature, that is to ſay, their temper, and temperature ſo good and of true bonefty. 


pleaſing, (which eſpecially proccedeth from the firſt formation in 
the-womb of the mother,and afterwards from the milk of the nurſe, 
and this firſt and tendereducation) that they find themſelves, with- 
out eudeavour, and without Art or diſcipline, wholly carricd and 
diſpoſed to goodnels and honeſty, that is to fay, to follow and con- 


form themſelves to the univerſal nature, whereby they are termed . 


well-born 3 gaudeant bene nati. 


This kind of natural and caſic honeſty, and as it were born with Natural good- 


us,” is properly called gooduels, a quality of a ſoul well-born and _ 


well-governed 3 it is a {weetnels, faculty, and debonair mildnels of 
nature :; and not (leſt any body ſhould be deceived) a ſoftneſs, a te- 
minary, ſottiſh calmneſs, and vicious facility, whereby a man de- 
lighteth to pleaſe all,and not to diſpleaſe or offend any,although he 
have a juſt and a lawtul cauſe, and it be for the ſervice of reaſon and 
Juſtice 3 whereby it comes to pals, that they will not employ them- 
{elves in lawful actions, when it is againſt thoſe that take offence 
thereat z nof altogether refuſe the unlawful, when they pleale there- 
by thole that conſent thereunto. Of thele kind of people it is {aid 
(and this commendation is injurious) He is good, fince he is good 
even tothe wicked 3 and this accuſation true, How ſhould he be 
good, ſince he is not evil to thoſe that areevil ? We ſnould rather 
call this kind of goodneſs innocency, as men call little children 
ſheep, and the like innocent creatures. But an ative, valiant, man- 
ly, and effeual goodnels is that 1 require, which1s a ready, cafie, 
and conſtant affection unto that which is good, right, juſt, accord- 
ing to reaſon aud nature. 

There are others ſo ill-born and bred.,that it ſeems that(like mon- 


ſters) their particular natures are made, as it were, in deſpight of | 


the univerſal nature, ſo carols and contrary are they thereunto. 
In this caſe the remedy to corre, reform, ſweeten, make tame, and 
amend this evil, rough, lavage, and crooked nature, to bend it on 
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True andeſſential honeſty, the firſt 
apply.it tothe rule of this general and great Miſtreſs the univerſal 
Nature, is, to have recourſe to-the ſtudy of Philoſophy (as So-rates. 
did )and unto virtue, which is-a combate and paintul endeavour 
againſt vice, a laborious ſtudy, which requireth time, labour, and 
diſcipline. Virtus in arduo & circa difficile : .ad jannamvirtutit exe - 
enbant labor & ſudor.. Dii mortalibus virtutem laberis pretio vendi- 
dirunt Virtue is always employed about things difficult \ at whoſe gate 
attends labour and-pain. God for great pain and travel bath fold: 
virtue wato men. This is not to bring in a new, ftrange, or artiti- 
cial honeſty, and ſo accidental, and ſuch, as I have ſaid before, is 
not the true 3., but it is by taking away the lets and hindrances, to- 
ſtir up and cnlightenthis light almoſt extin&-and languiſhing, to- 
revive thoſe leeds almoſt choaked by:the-particular vice, and ill tems» 

rature of the particular perſon ; as, pany away: the moat 
Com the eye, the ſight is recovercd 5. and the duſt fron off the. 
glaſs, a man ſecth the clearer. 

By all this that hath been ſaid; it appeareth that- there are-two- 
ſorts of true honeſty 3.. the one natural, ſweet, eafie, juſt, called 
goodnels 3- the other no, painful, and laborious, cal-- 
led virtue. But to ſay the truth, there is alſo-a third, which is, as it 
were, compoſed of the two, and ſo there ſhould be three degrees of: 
perfection. The loweſt ofthe three is a facile and debonair nature, . 
diſtaſted by-it (elf; by reaſon of vice 3 we have named it goodnels, 
innocency. The ſecond more high, which we have named virtue, 
is with a lively force to hinder the progreſs of vice, and having ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurpriſed, with the firſt motions of the.paſlions, 
toarm and bind himſelf to ſtay their courſe, and to overcome 
them. The third and chicfeſt is out of an high reſolution, and a per- 
fc& habit, to be ſo well framed, that temptations cannot fo much 
as grow in him,and the feeds of vice are wholly rooted out, info-- 
much that this virtue is turned into a complexion, and into nature. 
This laſt may be called,PerfeQtion, That and the firſt, which is called 
goodneſs, do reſemble one another, and differ,from the ſecond, in. 
that they are without ſtix, pain, or endeavour... This isthe tyue tin» 
Qture of the ſoul, her natural and ordinary courſe, which coſtcth 
nothing. The ſecond, isalways.in care and aw... The laſt and per- 
{R, is acquired by the long ſtudy and ſcrious exerciſe of the rules: 
of Philoſophy; joyned- to- a- beautiful and rich nature. . For both 
are neceſſary, the natural and the acquired... This.is that, thoſe two-. 
Sets did fo much ſtudy, the Sroicks, and much. more the ns. 
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ond ſundementel pert of Wiſdom. 
(which would have ſeemed ſtrange, if Sexecs and other ancicnt 
Philoſophers did not teſtitic it, who are rather to be credited, then 
all the other more modern) who made a ſport and play-game of 
ſhame, want, fickneſs, gricts, tortures, death : They iq not only 
contemn, patiently endure and vanquiſh all aſperities and difficul- 
ties but they ſought them, they took pleaſure and delight in 
them 3 and all to keep their virtue in breath, and in ation, which 
made them not only firm, couſtant, grave, and ſevere, as Cato and 
the Stoicks 3 but cheerful, merry, wanton, and if a man may fo ſay, 
tool-hardy too. 

By the compariſonof theſe three together, it ſeemeth to ſome 
( who underſtand not the height and value of the third) that the (e- 
cond, which we call Virtue, by reaſon of the difficulties, dangers, 
endeavours thereof, carrieth the honour, and that, as Metelis laid, 
to doevil is an idle and a baſe thing 3 to do good where there is 
neither pain nor danger, is a common thing and too eatic 3 but to 
do good where there is da and pain, is the part of an honefi 
man, and of virtue : it is the Motto of that divine Philoſopher, 

axerd Tt xarg. But to ſpeak in truth that which it is 3 betides, 
Fat difficulty (as cliewhere hath been ſaid) is no true, nor juſt, and 
lawful cauſe, why a thing ſhould be the more eſteemed 3 it is cer- 
tain, that in the like thing the natural is more worth then the ac- 
quired ; that it is far more noble, more excellent,and divine to work 
by Nature then by Art 3 cafily, equally, uniformly, then painfully, 
unequally, with doubt aud danger. God is good after the firſt man- 
ner;that is, the natural and eſſential goodnels z we dare not call him 
virtuous, nor the Angels and Spirits fortunate 3 they are called 
good. But becauſe virtue maketha greater clamor and ſtir, and 
worketh with greater vehemency and goodneſs, it is more admired 
and eſteemed of the vulgar ſort ( whoare but fooliſh Judges ) but 
wrongfully. For theſe great exalters and extravagant productions, 
which ſeem to be all zeal and fire, are no part of the Play, and do 
not in any ſort appertain to true honeſty ; they are rather maladies 
and furious entrances, far diſtant from that wiſdom we here rc- 
quire, which is ſweet, equal, and uniform. 

Thus much be ſpoken in grols, of ho z for the parts thereof, 
and the duties, ſhall be handled in the third Book, e{pecially in the 
virtue of Juſtice, I will here adde a word or two (according to 
promile ) to rebate and blunt the point of detraQion, and to tay 
the plaings of thoſc, that diſlike, that I attribute ſo much to nature, 

S 3 * (although 
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+ una meſly, the firſt 

(al it be: God, as bath been ſaid, np idk 

but of the natural and humane) as if thatwere- all, and there were 

nothing elle to be required. Wherefore beſides all that hath been 

{:id, there remaineth yet one thing to. make this work compleat 
and pcrfe, and that is the grace of God, whereby this hoacſty, 
goodneſs, virtue, hath life, is brought forth in his due time, and 
recciveth its laſt and perfe@ portraiQ ,, it is elevated, chriſtened, 
crowned, that is to ſay, accepted, verified, approved by God, and 
made (after a ſort) worthy its duc reward. Honeſly is like to a good 
Organiſt, who toucheth well and truly according to Art : the grace 
and ſpirit of God, is the blaft and wind which expreſſeth the touch, 
giveth life,and maketh the inſtrument to ſpeak,and to make a plea- 
{ant melody. Now this good conlifteth not in long diſcourſe, pre- 
ceptsand inſtructions, neither is it atcained by our own proper a&t 
and labour, it isa free gift from above, whereof it taketh the name, 
Grace : but we muft deſire it, ask, implore it, both humbly and ar- 
dently. O God, vouchſafe of thy intinite goodneſs to look upon 
me with the eye of thy clemency, to'accept and to like of my delire, 
mine eflay, my little work, which comes originally from thee, by 
that obligation and inſtrucion,which thou haſt given me in the law 
of nature, which thou haſt planted in me, to the end it niay return 
unto thee, and that thou maift end that-thou haſt begun, that 1o 
thou maiſt be both my @ and @. | Sprinkle me with thy grace, keep 
me, and account me. thine, and ſo forth. The better to obtain it, 
that is to ſay, to incline God unto us, is this honeſty ( as hath 
been ſaid in the Preface, whither- ( that I niay not iterate it) I re- 
ſend the Reader ) the matter being well prepared, is the fitter for 
the form 3 the grace is not contrary, neither doth it enforce or 
deſtroy nature, but ſweetly it relieveth and perfedteth it, ſo that 
it muſt not oppoſe it ſelf thereunto as to its contrary, but put it on 
as a Crown. They are both of God, they muſt not therefore be 

confounded, every one hath his juriſdiction, his aRtion apart : The 
Organiſt, and he that workethat the bellows, are two, ſo arc hone» 

fty and grace, the aQon good in it ſelf naturally, morally, hu- 
manely,and that by grace made acceptable.That may well be with- 

out this, and hath his worth, as in thoſe Philoſophers and great 

men in times paſt, admirable in nature, and in all kind of moral 

virtue, and is likewiſe found in misbelievers or inhdels;;but this 

eannot be without that, no more: then the covering, the Crown 
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ond findementdl part of Wiſdom. 
graiſt may in every point exerciſe his Art, without the bellows- 
blower 3 and fo likewiſe honeſty without grace. It is true that this 
cannot be but es ſonns, and cymbalum tinniens, but this requireth 
that, wherein I ce many to miſtake themſelves very groſly, who 
never haveany taſte, or do ever conceive the image of true honeſty, 
and continue putfed up with a perſwaſion of grace, which they 
think to praiſe, to attra@, to attain by certain calie and idle 
means 3 after the manner of the Phariſees, wherewith they reſt con- 
tented, not troubling themſelves any further for the true honeſty, 
Promoti per ſaltum, Maſters without apprentiſhip , Doctors and 
Nobles in parchment. Now I ſce many of theſe kind of people in 
the world, but very few ſuch as Ariſtides, Phocion, Cato, Regulus, 
Socrates, Scipio, Epaminondas, that is to ſay, profeſſors of an exat, 
true, and ſolid moral virtue, and Philoſophical probity. That 
complaint and reproach ſo frequent of the ſoveraign Dodor of the 
truth, againſt hypocritical Pharilces, will always have place, for 
ſuch people will never be wanting, no not amongſt the Cenſors and 
Reformers of the world. Now having {poken much of honeſty, we 
muſt kewiſe ina word or two touch the contrary thereunto. 
Wickednels is agaiuſt nature, it is foul, deformed, and unprofi- 


table, it offendeth every good judgment, it breedeth a hatred of ic 7? 


e wick: 


ſelf being well known 3 whereupon ſome have faid, that it was bred 
and brought forth by idlenc{6and ignorance. Again, wickedie(s 
ingendreth offence and repentance in the ſoul, which like an ulcer 
in the fleſh, cateth and fretteth it, malice and miſchief buildeth up 
torments againſt it ſelf : Militia ipſa maximam partem veneni ſult 
bibit : malum conſilium conſultori peſſimum : Malice it ſelf ſuppeth 
up the greateſt part of bis own poyſon : Evil counſel is worſt to him that 

zweth it : like the Waſp, which with his ting offendeth another, 


t much more himſelf, for he leaveth behind him, and. chat for 
ever, both his ſting and his ſtrength ; vice hath pleaſure in it, other-" 


wile it would not be received, nor find place in the world, Nemo 
enim animi cauſa malus eft ; No mn is wicked for bis minds ſake 
but it doth withal ingender diſpleaſure and offence, pain following 
fin, faith Plato 3 yea it groweth with it, faith Hefiodws : which 1s 
quite contracy to the will and to vertue, which rejoyceth and con» 
tenteth. There is a congratulation, a p contentment, and 
ſatisfaQion in well-doing 3 it is the true and eſſential reward of a 
Corte rrOrea can neyer fail him,and wherewith he muſt content 

imſelf in this world, lf 
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18. 
Whether it be and hated above all things 3 but it is a queſtion whether there may 
never permit- be any ſuch profit or pleaſure, as may carry with it a ſufficient ex- 


red to fon, 


Þ'b. 3; cap. 


True and eſſential honeſty, the fvf# 
There is no man maketh a doubt, whether vice be to beavoided, 


| caſe for the-commitring of ſuch or ſuch a fin. Icſecmeth to divers, 


that there may : Touching proht, if it be publick there is no doube, 
(but yet with limitation, as ſhall be ſaid in the virtue of politick 
prudence):but ſome will fay as much of particular profit and plea» 


+, ture. A man might ſpeak and judge hereof more certainly, if ſome. 


cettain faQ or example were propoſed. But to ſpeak funply, we 
are firmly to hold the negative. 
That fin cannot inwardly furniſh us with ſuch pleaſure and con- 


_., al fatent, as honeſty doth, there is no doubt, but that it tormenteth (as 
ingender re- hath been (aid) it is not univerſally and in all ſenſes true : we muſt 


ance. 


The diftinftion 
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therefore diſtinguiſh it. There are three ſorts of wickedneſs and 
wicked people : ſome are incorporated into evil, by diſcourſe and 
reſolution, or by _ habit, in ſuch ſort, that their underſtanding it 
ſelf approveth it and conſenteth thereunto. This falleth out, n= 
ſin having met with a ftrong and vigorous heart, is in ſach ſort 
rooted therein, that it is there formed,and as it were naturalized,and 
the ſoul infeted and wholly tainted therewith. Others contrariwile 
do ill by impulſions, according as the violent wind of temptation 
troublcth, ſtirreth, and precipitateth the ſoul unto fin, and as they 
are ſurpriſed and carried by the force of pafſion. The third, as mid-' 
lings betwixt theſe two, account their vice ſuch as it is, they accuſe 

oY condititg it, contrary to the firſt ; and they are not cariie1 by 
paſſion or temptation, as the ſecond 3 but in cold blood, having 
well thought thereof, they enter into the market, they ballance it 
with ſome great pleaſure or profit, and in the end at a certain price 
and meaſure they yield thereunto, and they think they have Gs 
excule to do it. this ſort of ſins.are uſuries, obſcenities or vene- 
reous pleaſures, and other ſins many times reſumed, conſilted, de- 
liberated 3 as allo the fins of complexion. 

Of theſe three, the art do never repent, without ſome extraor- 
dinary tquch from-heaven: for beipg (ffled and hardned in wicked- 
nels, they feel not the prickand Ring thercof : for'fince the under- 
ſtanding approveth it, and the ſoul is wholly tainted therewith, the 
will hath no will togainſay it. The third repent, .or ſcem.jin a cer- 
tain faſhion, that is to ſay, ſimply conlidering the diſhoneſt ation 
in icſelf; but Sri weighing it with profit ox pleaſure, they 
repcntnet at all : and te ſay thetryth, and to ſpeak properly, ny 
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do not , fince both their reaſon and conſcience willeth and 
conſenteth to the fault, "The ſecond, are they that repent and re- 
adviſe themſelves, and of whom properly it is called repentance : 
whereof { will here take occaſion to ſpeak a word or two. | 
Repentance is a diſavowing or denial, and a retraQtion of the 


will, that is, a ſorrow or grief ingendred in us by reaſop, which Of Repentance, 


driveth away all other ſorrows and griets, which procced from out- 
ward cauſes. Repentance is inward, inwardly ingendred, aud there- 
fore more ſtrong then any other, as the heat and cold of a fever, 
is more violent then that which is outward. Repentance is the 
medicine of the ſoul, the death of fin, the cure of our wills and con- 
ſciences 3 but it is neceſſary, that we well know it. Firſt, it is noe 
of every fin, as. hath been ſaid 3 not of that which is inveterate, ha- 
bituated, authorized by the judgment it (elf; but of the accidental, 
and that which happeneth either by ſurpriſe, or by force : nor of 
things that are not in our power, whereof we arc forry we cannot 
repent : neither can it be inus, by reaſon of bad iſſues, and contra- . 
ry to oar counlels and defi ts. If a matter fall out beſides a 
mans thought,conceit,and advice 3 for that he muſt not repent him 
of his counſel and advice, if he therein carry himſclf as he ought 3 
for a man cannot divine of events, and if a man did know them,yet 
hath he no place to conſult of them 3- and we never are to judge of 
counſels by their iſſues 3 neither muſt it grow in him by age, impo- 
tency, and diſtaſte of things ; this was to ſuffer his judgment to be 
corrupted : for the things axe not changed, becauſe we are changed, 
by age, ſickneſs, or other accidents. The growing wile, or amend- 
ment, which comes by anxiety, diſtaſte, or feeblencls, is not true and 
religious, but idle and languiſhing. The weakneſs of the body is 
no fit Poſt tocarry us to God, and to our duty, and repentanze 5. 
but true repentance 15 the gift of God, which toucheth our heart, 
and muſt grow in us, not by the weakneſs of the body, but by the 
force of the ſoul, and of reaſon. 

Now from true repentance there ariſeth a true, free, and rcligi- 


ous confeſſion of our faults. As in the maladies of the body we ice of Confeſſion 
two kinds of remedies 3 the one which healeth, taking away the «nd excuſs, 


cauſe, the root of the malady 3 the other which doth only cover it, 
and bring itaſleep : and therefore the former is more forcible,and 
more wholſome. $o likewiſe in the maladies of the ſoul, the true 
remedy which cleanſeth and healeth, is a ſcrigus and modeſt con- 
{cfſion of our faults 3. the other falſe, which doth only diſguile and 


cover 
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 eover, is excuſe, a remedy invented by the Author of evil-iz (elf, 


whereof the Proverbis, That fin ſeweth it ſelf 2 garment, that is, 
Excule, the garment made of hg-leaves by the firlt offenders, whe 
covered themſelves both with words and deeds, but it was a gar- 
ment without warmth. We ſhould therefore learn to accuſe oor 
(elves, boldly to confeſs all our ations and thoughts : for beſides 
that it were a fair and generous liberty, it were likewiſe a mean not 
todo orthink any thing, which were not honeſt and fit to be pub- 
liſhed : for he that will be content to be bound to tell all, will be 
likewiſe content to bind himſelf to do nothing that a.man is con- 
ſtrained to hide 3 but contrarily, every man is diſcreet and ſecret in 
confeſſion, but not in ations. Boldneſsto fin, is in ſome ſort brid- 
led by boldneſs to confels,' If it be undecent todoa thing, it is far 
more undecent not to dare to avouch it. Many great and holy men, 
as S. Auſtin, Origen, Hippocrates, have publifked the errours of their 
opinions, aud we ſhould do the like of our manners. But going a- 
bout to hide them, a man falleth many times jnto great evils, as he 
that ſolemnly 'denicth chat he hath abuſed his body with another, 
by. thinking to.mend the matter, marres it, at leaſtwiſe multiplies 
his ſin. This is not to excuſe vice, but to adde thereunto. | 


CHAP. IV. 
To bave a certain end and form of life, the ſecond foundation 


of Wiſdome 


* A Fter this firſt foundation of true and; inward honeſty, there 
cometh, as it were by way of Preamble, a ſecond foundati- 
on, neceſſary for the government of our lite z which is, to prepare 
and frame our ſelves to a certain and aſſured courſe of life, to make 
choice of that calling which doth bett befic us, and is proper unto 
us3 that is toſay, which-our particular nature ( following always 
the univerſal, our great and general Miſtrels and Governour) doth 
willingly acccommodate and apply it ſelf unto. Wiſdom is a 
ſweet and regular condu@ and carriage of our foul, guiding it with 
meaſure and proportion, and couſiſteth in an equality of life and 
manners. 

This choice then is a matter of great difficulty, wherein a man 
carrieth himſelf very diverſly, and wherein he ftindeth himſelf hin- 
dered by divers conkiderations, which draw him into divers parts, 
and many times hurt and hinder one another. Some are happy 
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the ſecond foundation of Wiſdom. 
therein, who by a great and felicity of vature,have known 
both ſpeedily and ealily how to chuſe, and cither by a certain good 
hap, without any great deliberation, arc, as it were, wholly carried 
into that courſe of life, which doth beſt befit chem 3 in ſuch fore 
that fortune hath been theirchuſcr, and led them unto it, or by the 
friendly aud provident hand of another, they have been guided 
and dirc&ed. Others contrarily are unhappy, who having tailed 
even from the entrance, and wanting the ſpirit, or induſtry to 
know themſclves, and in a good hour to be re-adviſed, how they 
might cunningly withdraw their ſtake in the midſt of the game, 
are in ſuch ſort engaged, that they can no more recall them- 
{clves, and fo coultrained to lead a life full of inconvenience and 
repentance, 
But it likewiſe proceedeth many times from the great default of 
him that deliberateth, either in not knowing himlſelt well, and pre- 
ſuming too much of himſelf 3 whereby it falleth out, that he mult ci- 
ther ſhametully defilt from that which he hath undertaken, or cn- 
dure much pain and torment in perſiſting therein. He muſt remem- 
ber that to carry a burthen, it is neceſſary there be more ſtrength 
then burthen 3 otherwiſe, a man is conſtrained either to leave it, or 
"fo fink under it. A wile man doth ngver charge himſclf with more 
buſineſs, then he knoweth how to go through : or in not ſettling 
himſelf in any thing, but changing trom day today, as thcy do that 
are never pleaſed nor fatished with any thing, but that which they 
have not 3 every thing diſcontenteth them, as well caſe, as bulineſs, 
to command,as to obey. Thele kind of people live miſcrably, and 
without reſt, as men conſtrained. The other likewiſe cannot hold 
themſelves quiet, they cealc not to go and come to no purpoſe, they 
ſeem to do much and do nothing z the aQions of a wife man do 
always tend to ſome certain end. Magnam rem puta, unum, bo= 
minem agere preter ſapientem nemo unum agit, multiformes ſumuce 
Think, it a great matter for a man to do one thing : No man, 
but a wiſe man, deth one thing : for we are of many = divers faſht- 
oxs and ſhapes. But-the molt part do not deliberate, and conlul of 
any thing, they ſuffer themſelves to be led like oxen, or carried 
according to the times, company,occalion, and then know not how 
- to give axecaſon, why they are rather of this calliug then another, 
- except it be becauſe their tather proteſt the ſame, or that they were 
nnawarcs carricd into it, and ſo have continued therein,in luch fort, 


that as they did never well conſider of their entrance, fo they khow 
bl 
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eſerve, 1 
a 8 is the account we muſt n 
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nut ; catexi, eornm more qui 14h at, wen exuit ſed ferun- 


ter. Few diſpoſe adviſedly of themſelves or their affairs : others ds it 
in that manner as men ſwim, who go nat ,but are carried with the ws- 
ter axd courſe of the ftream. 

4 "Now, that a man may carry himſelf well herein, chuſe well, 
E-unſel in thyſe 2nd well acquit himlelf, he muſt know two things,and two matures: 


affairs, 


his own, that is his complexion, his port and capacity, his tempe- 
rature, in what a man excelleth, in what he is feeble, what he is tic 
for, for what he is unht; For to go againſt his own nature, is to 
tempt God, to ſpit againſt the heavens, to leave the buſineſs undone 
becauſe he cannot do it : ( Nec quidquam ſequi quod aſſequi nequea : 
Attempt not any thing, that thou canſt not attain to) __, tO cxpole 
himſelf to laughter and mockery. Afterward he muſt know that 
which belongs to his affairs, that is to ſay, the ſtate, profeſſion, and 
kind of life that is propoſed. © There are ſome, wherein the affairs 
are great and weighty ; others, where they are dangerous ; others, 
where they are not fo great, but are mingled and tull of entangle- 
ments, and that draw after them many other buſineſſes ; Theſc 
charges do much affli the ſpirit. Every profeſlion requireth 
more eſpecially one certain faculty of the ſoul; one the underſtand- 
ing» another the imagination, another the memory. Now, to 
know theſe two natures, his own, and that of the profelſion and 
courſe of life, that which hath been (aid of the divers temperatures 
of the inward parts and faculties, will help much. Knowing thele 
two natures, we muſt compare them together, to ſee whether they 
can well joyn and endure together ; for it is neceſſary that they 
agree : if a man be to conteſt with his own nature, and to enforce 
it for the ſervice and performance of a funGion and charge which 
he undertaketh 3 or contrarily, if to follow his nature, whether 
willingly, or that by force and inſenſibly it draw him, a man hap- 
pen to fail or erre in hisduty, what diſorder is there ? Where is 
equity ? Where is decency ? $8; qnicquam decorum, nibil profefto . 
mag quam #quabilits vite univerſe , & ſingularum attionun 3 
m conſervare non poſſir, fi aliorum imiteris 1aturam, omittas ttam- 
any thing be comely, nothing iy more comely then the equability of 
the whole life, and of every particular aion > which then canſt not 
thou wilt follow the —_—_ other men, and omit thine 

te when we think to do any 


the ſecond foundation of Wiſlows 
thing that hath worth or grace in it, if nature it ſelf be wanting:- 


Ts nibil invited dices facieſve Minerva. 
thynanere not to, 


Never think, to fpeak,or do. 
Il quemque decet quod eft ſrrm maxims : ſic eft faciendum, ut cons 
fra naturam univerſam nil contendamus, ea ſervati propriam ſequa- 


mur. That becomes every man beſt, that i his own :- ſo ought we to 


carry our ſelves, 4s we contend not againft nniverſal nature, but, that 
ring kept, follow our own- And if it fall out, that by miſhap, im- 
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ency, or otherwiſe, a man find himſelf engaged in a vocation- 


and courſe of life painful and unprofitable, and that-a man cannot 
fliye back 3 it is the part of wiſdom, to reſolve to bear it, to{weeten 
it, to accommodate it unto himſelt as much as he can, doing as in a 


game at hazard, according tothe counſel of Platos - wherein if the. 


Die or Card fall not out to-be good, a man taketh it patiently, and 


endeavoureth to mend his il} chance by his good play 3 and like. 


Bees, who from Thyme, a ſharp and dry herb, gather \wcet honey, 
and as the Proverb-is, Make a virtue of necellity, 


CHAP. V. 
To ſtudy true Pity, the firſt office of Wiſdom: 


He preparatives made, and the two foundations laid, it is time 

to build, and to ſet down the rules of Wiſdom, whereof the 

firſt and moſt nobleconcerneth the Religion and Worthip of God. 

Picty holdeth the firſt place in the rank of our duties, and it is a 

thing of great importance, wherein it is dangerous and very calie 

to. erre and be miſtaken. Ic is neceſſary-theretoxe to be adviled, 

and to-knowhow he that ſtudicth wiſdom ſhould govern himlclf, 

which we purpoſe to do, having a little diſcourſcd of the ſtate and 

ſucceſs of Religions in the world, referzing the reſt unto that which 
I have ſaid in my three Verities.- 


It is ticſta very fearful-thing, to conſider the great diverſity of- 


Religions which have been and are in the world, and much more ot 


T + 
Diverſity of 


the ſtrangeneſs of ſome of them, fo fantaſtical and exorbitant, that Religions. 


itisa wonder that the underſtanding of man ſhould be ſo much be- 
{otted and made drunken with impoſtures z.: for it ſeemeth, that 


there inothing in the world, high or low, which hath not been-- 


in ſome place or other, and -that hath not found a place 


wherein to-be worſhipped. - They 
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To ſindy true piety, the firſt office of Wiſdom. 
"They all agree in many things, and have likewiſe taken their 


That all agree beginning in the ſameclimate. Paleſtine arid Arabiz which' joyn 


in many prin- 
ciples. 


together ( I mean the more renowned and famous Miltrels of 


the reſt ) have their principles and toundations almott alike : The © 


beliefof one God the Author of all things, of his providence and 
love towards mankind, the immortality of the ſoul, reward for the 
good, chaſtiſcment for the wicked after this life, a'certain'outward 
profeſſion of praying, invocating, honouring, aud ſerving God. 
To win them credit, and that they may be received, they alledge 
and furniſh themſelves, whether in deed and in verity, as the true, 
or by impoſture and tair ſemblance, with revelations, apparitions, 
prophets, miracles, prodigics, holy myſteries, Saints. All have their 
fountain and beginning {mall, tecble, hamble-3 but by little and lit- 
tle, by the imitation and contagious acclamation of the people, 
with ſome fictions as fore-runners, they have taken footing, and 
been-authorized 4 inſomuch that they all are held with affirmation 
and devotion, yea, the abſurdeſt among them. All hold and teach, 
that God is appealed and won by prayers, preſents, vows, and pro- 
miles, and the like :; All believe chat the principal and moſt plea- 
ſant ſervice of God, and the powerfulleſt m:ans to appeaſe him, 
and to obtain his grace, is to puniſh, to cut themſelves, to impoſe 
upon themſelves ſome painful and difhcult labour: witneſs through- 
nut the world, and almoſt in all Religions, and rather in the talſe 
en in the true, in Mahumetiſm, then Chriſtianity , ſ@ many or- 
ders, companies, hermitages, and Friories, deſtinated to certain. and 
divers exerciſes, very painful, and of a ftrid profeſſion, even to the 
lancing and cutting of their bodies;thinking thereby to-merit much 
more then-the common ſort, who puritic not themſclves with af- 
fictionsand torments as they do, and every day they providenew': 
and the nature of man doth never ceaſe to invent means of pain and 
torment, which proceedeth from the opinion, - that God taketh 
pleaſure, and is pleaſed with the torment and ruine of his creatures, 
which opinion is founded upon the ſacrifices, which were univerſal 
throughout the world, before the 'birth of Chriſtianity, and exer- 
ciſed not only upon innocent beaſts, which were maſſacred with 
the cffuſion of their blood, for a precious preſent unto God 3 but 
(a ſtrange thing that man ſhould be fo ſottith) upon infants, in- 
nocents, and men, as well good and boneft, as offenders 3 # cuſtom 
praiſed with great Religion almoſt in all Nations : As the Get e, 3 
-ople of Scythia, who among others cexemonics and ſacrifices dif- 


patched 


. To ſindy true piety, the firft office of Wiſdom. 
patched unto their god Zamolxis, from five years to five, a man 
amongſt them to demand things neceſſary for them. And becaule it 
was thought necefſury that one ſhould die ſuddenly, at an inſtant, 
and that they did expoſe themſelves 'unto death after a doubtful. 
manner, by running themſelves upon the points of three Javelins, 
whereby it tell out, that many were diſpatched in their order until 
there came one that lighted upon a mortal wound, and dicd fud- 
denly, accounting him the fitteſt meſſenger, and in greatelt tavour 
with their god, and not the reſt ; as the Perſians, witncls the tact of 
{mejtris the mother of Xerxes, who at an inſtant buricd alive tour- 
teeri young men of the bett houſes, according to the Religion of the 
Country ; As the ancient Gauls, the Carthaginians, who facriticed 
to Saturn their children, their fathers and mothers being preſent : 
the Lacedemoni.ans,who flattered their goddels Diana, by whipping 
thcir youths in tavour of her, many times even to death : the Greekg, 
witneſs the ſacritice of TIphigenia: the Romans, witnclS the two De- 
cis: Que fuittanta iniquitas deorum nt placari pop. Rom. non poſſent, 
niſi tales viri occidiſſent ? Was the offence of the gods ſo great and ſo un- 
Juſt, as it could not be appeaſed, but by the death of ſuch men as theſe ?- 
Turks, who to maifacre their viſage, their breaſts, their members,to 
gratifie their Prophet : the new Eaſt and Welt Indies 3 and in The- 
miſtitan, where they cement'their Idols with the blood of children. 
What madnc(s was this, to think to flatter.the Divinity with inhu- 
manity z.to content.the Divine goodneſs with our affliction, and to 
{atishe the juſtice of God with cruclty ! Juſtice then thirſting after 
humane blood, innocent. blood, drawn and ſhed with ſo muci pain 
and torment. : Ut fic 4ii placentur quemadmodum ne bomines cuidem 
ſeviunt: As if the Divinity ſhould be ſatisfied by our inbumanity.From 
whence can this opinion and belief {pring, that God taketh pleaſure 
in torment, and in the ruine of his works,and humane nature ? Fol- 
lowing this opinion,ot what nature ſhould God be? But all this hath 
been aboliſhed throughout Chriſtendom, as before hath been (aid. . 


They have alſo their differences, their particular articles, where- 


by they are dittioguiſhed among themiclves, and every one preters They differ. 


it {elf above the rcſt, afſuring himſclf-it-is the better, and more true 
then the reſt, reproaching the one the other with ſome things, and 
ſo condemu and rcjet one another. | 
But no man doubteth, neither is- it a matter of labour to know 
which is the trucſt 3 the Chriſtian Religion having ſo many adva 
tages and priviledges, fo high and fo authentical above yon an 
| elpecial 
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Efpecially.theſe. It is the ſubje& of my ſecond verity, where is ſhew- 
cd how farall others are intcriour unto it. 
Now as they ſpring up one after another, the younger doth al- 
The » ox ave WAYS build upon the more ancient, and next precedent, which from 


built upon the the top to the bottomit doth not wholly diſprove and condemn ; 


former, 


for then it could not be heard or take footing 3 but it only acculeth 
it cither of imperfection, or of the end, and that therefore it co- 
meth to ſucceed it, and to perfe& it, and fo by little and little over- 
throweth it, and enricheth it ſelf with che ſpoils thereof: as the Ju- 
daical, which hath retained many things of the Gentile Egyptian 
Religion the elder, the Hebrews not being eafily purified ot their 
cuſtoms : the Chriſtian built upon the veritics and promiſes of the 
Judaicial : the Turkiſh upon them both, retaining almoſt all the 
verities of Chriſt Jelus, except the firſt and principal, which is his 
Divinity : {© that if a man will leap from Judaiſm te Mahume- 
tiſm, he muſt paſs by Chriſtianity : and ſuch there have been among 
the Mahumetiſts as have expoſed themſelves to torments, to main- 
tain the-truth of Chriſtian Religion, as a Chriſtian would do to 
anaintain the truth of the Old Teſtament. But yet the elder and 
more ancient do wholly condemn the younger, and hold chem for 
capital enemies. | 

All Religions have this in them, that they are ſtrange and hor- 


Al are firange rible to the common ſenſe : for they propoſe and are built and com- | 


10 nature, 


poſed of part, whereof ſome ſeem to the judgment of man baſe, 
unworthy, and unbefitting, wherewith the ſpirit of man, ſome- 
what ſtrong and vigorous, jeſteth and ſporteth it {elf ; others too 
high, bright, wonderful, and myſtical, where he ean know nothing, 
wherewith it is offended. Now the ſpirit of man is not capable but 
of indifferent things, it contemneth and diſdaineth the ſmall, it is 
aſtoniſhed and.confounded with the great 3 and therefore it is no 
anarvel, if it be hardly per{waded at the firſt onſet, to receive all 
Religion, where there is nothing indifferent and common, & there- 
fore muſt be drawn thereunto by ſome occaſion : for if it be ſtrong, 
it diſdaineth and laugheth at it; if ic be feeble aud fuperſtitious, it 1s 
aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized : Predicamus Feſum crucifixam, Fudeis 
ſeandalum, gentibus ftultitiam : We preach Jeſus crucified, a ſcandal 
20 the Jews, to the _ folly. Whereof it comes to pals, that there 
are ſo many misbelievers and irreligious perſons, becauſe they con- 
ſult and hearken too much to their own judgments, thinking to 
<£xamine and judge of the affairs of Religion, according to their 
own 


inſtrument. We muſt be ſimple, obedient, and debonair, if we 
will be fit to receive religion, to believe and live under the law, by 
reverence and obedience to ſubject our judgement, and to ſuffer our 
ſclves to be led and conducted by publick authority 3 Captivantes 
intelleftum ad obſequinm fidei : Submitting our underſtanding to the obedi- 
ence of faith. 

But it was required ſo to proceed, otherwiſe religion ſhould not 
be reſpected, and had in admiration as it ought > now it is neceflary 
that be reccived and ſworn to,as well authentically and reverently, 
as difficultly ; If it were fuch as were wholly pleaſing to the palate 
and nature of man without ſtrangeneſle, it would be thought more 
ealily 3 yet leſs reverently received. 

Now the religions and beliefs bcing ſuch as hath been ſaid, ſtrange 
unto the common ſenſe, very far exceeding all the reach and under- 


us, by natural and humane means, (for then among fo many great 
minds as there have been rare and excellent, ſome had attained 
thereunto) but it muſt needs be, that they be given us by extraor- 
dinary and heavenly revelation, gotten and received by divine in- 
ſpiration, and as ſent from heaven. In this manner likewiſe all do 
afhrm, that they hold their religion and believe it, not from men, or 
any other creature, but from God. 

But to ſay the truth, and not to flatter or diſguiſe, this is nothing 
they are, whatſoever ſome ſay, held by human: hands and means 
which is true in every reſpe&, in falſe religions, being nothing but 
prayers, and humane or diabolical inventions: The true, as they 
have another juriſdiQion, ſoare they both received and held by an- 
other hand 3 neverthelefſe we muſt diſtinguiſh. As touching the 
recciving of them, the firſt and general publication and inſtallation 
of them hath been, Domino co-operante, ſermone confirmante, ſequen-= 
tibws fignis God working, bis word confirming, and fignes following, 
divine and wonderful : the particular is done by humane hards and 
means 3 the nation, country, place, gives the religion, and that a 
man profefſeth which is in force in that place, and among thole per- 
ſons where he is born, and where he liveth: He is circumciſed, bap- 
tiſcd, a Jew, a Chriſtian, before he knowes that he is a nan; for 
religivn is not of our choice oreleQion, but man without his know- 
ledg is made a Jew or a Chriſtian, becauſe he is born in Judaiſme or 
Chriſtianity; and if he had been both elſewhere among the Gen- 
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tiles, or Mabumetans, he had been. likewiſe a Gentile or a Mahy- 
metan; As touchipg the obſervation, the true and good profeſſors; 
thereof, beſides the outward profefiion, which is common to all, 
yea to mil-believers, they attribute to the gift of God, the teſtimony 
' of the Holy Ghoſt within: but this is a thing not common nor or-, 
dinary, what fair colour ſocycr they give it, witnefs the lives and 
manners of men, ſo ill agreeing with their belict, who tor humanc 
oceaſions, and thoſe very light, go againſt the tenour of their reli- 
gion. If they were held and _—_ with a divine hand, nothing in 
the world could ſhake us, ſuch a tie would not be fo eaſily broken. 
It it had any touch or ray of divinity, it would appear in all, it 
would - produce wonderful cfte&s that could not be hid, as Truth it 
ſclf hath ſaid; If yow bave but as much faith as a muſtard-ſeed, you 
ſbould remove mountains. But what proportion or agreement is 
there betwixt the perſwaſion of the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future reward ſo glorious and bleſſed, or fo inglorious, and accur- 
ſed, and the life that a man leadeth? The only apprehenſion of 
thoſe things that a man faith he doth firmly believe, will take his 
ſcuſes from him ; The only apprehenſion and fear to dye by juſtice, 
and in publick place, or by ſome other ſhameful aud diſhonourable 
aRion, hath made many to- loſe their ſenſes, and caſt them into 
farange trances: and what is that in reſpe& of the worth. of that 
which religion teacheth us is to come? But 1t is poſſible in truth. 
to believe, to hope for that immortality ſo happy, and yet to fear 
death a neceſſary paſſage thereunto? to. fear and apprehend that 
infernall puniſhment, and live as we do ? Theſe are things as incom- 
patible as fire and water. They lay they believe it, they make them- 
{clves believe they believe it, and they will make others belicveit 
too 3 but it is nothing, neither do- they know what ic is to believe, 
For a belief, Lmean (uch as the Scripture calleth hiſtorical, is diabo- 
lical, dead, informed, unprofitable, and which many times doth 
more hurt than good. Such believers (faith an ancient Writer) arc 
mockers and impoſtors; and another faith, that they are in one 
reſpe&, the moſt herce and glorious, in another the molt looſe, dif 
folute, and villanous of the world ,. more than men in the articles 
of their belief, and worſe than ſwine in their lives. Doubtleſs if 
we hold our ſelves-unto God, and our religion, Þ (ay not by a dis 
vine grace as we ſhould, but only after a ſunple and common man- 
ner, as We beiieve a hiſtory, or a friend, or companion, we ſhould 
place them far aboye all other things for chat infinite gracueh | 
t 


\ 


To ftudy tree piety, the firft office of Wiſlome, 
that ſhincth in them, at the leaſt, they ſhould be put in the ſame rank 
or degree with honour, riches, friends. Now there are very few that 
do not fear leſs to commit an offence againft God, and any point of 
his religion, than againlt his father, his maſter, his friend, his equals. 
All this hurteth not the Uigpity ,purity, and heighth of Chrittianity, 
no more than the dunghil infe&terth the beams of the Sun, which 
ſhines upon itz for as one faith, Fides non 4 perſonis, ſedcontra. Bat 
a man cannot pronounce fo great a Ve againſt thoſe falſe hypo- 
crites, whom Verity it ſelf ſo much condemneth, as they belch out 
of thcir own mouthes againit themſclves. FA LA 

The better to know true piety, it is neceſſary firſt to ſeparate it Ho — 
from the falſe, faincd and counterfeir, tothe end, we may not equi- tae and falſe 
vocate as the moſt part of the world doth. There is nothing that re/igiony 
maketh a fairer ſhew, and that taketh greater pains to reſemble true 
piety and religion; and yet that ismore contrary an enemy there- 
unto than ſuperſtition : like the Woolf, which doth not a httle 
reſemble the dog, but yet hatha ſpirit and humour quite contrary 3 
and the flatterer who counterteiteth a zealous friend and is nothing 
leſs : or like falſe coin, which maketha more glittering ſhew than 
the truez Gens ſieperſtitioni obnoxis, religionibus adverſa : The peo- T cit, 
ple is ſubjef to ſuperſtition, contrary #0 trme religion. It is likewiſe 
envious and jealous, like an amorous adultereſs,who with her ſmooth 
ſpeeches makes ſhew of greater affeQion, and care of the husband, n 
> wn the true and lawful wite, whom ſhe endeavoureth to make 
odious unto him. Now the notable differences of theic two are, 
that rcligion loveth and honoureth God, (ettleth a man in peace 
and reſt, and lodgeth in a liberal, free, and generous ſoul : Superfti- J 
tion troubleth a man, and makes him wild, and injureth God him- | 
ſelf, teaching to fear with horror and aſtoniſhment, to hide him- 
ſelf, and to fly from him, if it were poſlible;z it is a weak, poor, and 
baſe malady of the ſoul ; Superſtitio error inſanus , amandor timet, Avgul. 
quoP+ colit wiolat : morbus puſilli animi, qui ſuperſtitione imbutns eſt, 
quietus eſſe nuſquam poieſt. Varro ait Deum 4 religioſo vereri, a ſu- 
 perſtitioſs timert : Superſtition is a frantich, error , it fearath friends; 
correpteth thoſe that love it: It is the diſeaſe of a weak, mind, which 
being infefied __ ſuperſtition, can never be at reft, Varro ſaith, re* 
ligions men fear God for love , the ſuperſtitions for puniſkment. Let us 
ſpeak of ther both apart. "y 10, 

A ſuperſtitious man ſuffereth neither God nor man- to live in $ ffition * 
peace, He apprehendeth God - one anxious, ſpighttul, mg deſcribed. 
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rented, cafily moved, with difficulty appeaſed, examining our a&ti- 
ons after the humane faſhion of a ſevere Judge, that watcheth our 
ſtepsz which he proveth true by his manner of ſerving him, which 
IS all after one faſhion. He trembleth for fear, he is never ſecure, fear- 
ing he never doth well enough, and that he hath left ſomething 
undone, by the omiſſion whereof all is worth nothing that he hath 
done; he doubteth whether God be well content, and laboureth 
to flatter him, to the end he may appeaſe and win him; he impor- 
tuncth him with prayers, vows, offerings : he faineth to himſclf 
miracles, eaſily believeth and receiveth tuch as are counterfeited by 
others, and interpreteth all things though purely natural, as ex- 
preſly ſent and done by God, and runneth after whatſoever a man 
faith with all the carc that may bes Duo ſuperſtitionis propria, ni- 
mins timor, nimius cultus : Two things are proper to-ſuperſtition, 
to» much fear, too much honowr. What 1s all this but by puniſhing 
bimſelf, vilely, baſely, and unworthily to deal with God, and more 
mechanically, than a man would do with a man of honour ? Genes 
rally all ſuperſtition, and fault in religion, proceedeth from this, that 
we make not that account of God that we ſhould, we revoke him, 
and compel him iatoorder, we judge of him according to our ſelyes, 
we put upon him our humours. O what blaſphemy is this ! 

Now this vice and malady isalmoſt natural unto us, and we have 
alla kind ofinclination thereunto. Pletarch deploreth the infhirmi+ 
ty of man, who neyer knoweth how to keep a meaſure, ar to ſettle 
himſelf upon his feet: for it leaneth and degenerateth either into 
ſuperliition and vanity, or into a contempt and careleſneſle of di- 
vine things. We axe like to an ill adviſed husband , beſotted and 
courencd with the coyning ſubtilties ofa light woman, with whom 
he converſed more by reaſon of her artihcial flatteries, than with 
his honeſt ſpouſe who henoureth and ſerveth him with a fimple and 
natural ſhamefaſtneſs : and even fo, ſuperſtition pleaſeth us more 
than true xeligion. | 

It is likewiſe vulgar, it proceedeth from a weakneſs of the ſoul, 
and ignorance or miſ-knowledg of God, and that very groſſe, and 
theretore it is moſt commonly found in Children, women, old men, 
ſick, and ſuch as have been aſſaulted with ſome violent accident. To 
be brief, it is in barbarous natures 3 Inclinzt naturam ad. ſuperſti- 
tionem barbari: Barbarous natures incline ſooneſt to ſuperſtition, Of 
this then it is ſaid, and not of true religion, that ic is true that Plato 


affmeth, that the weakneſs and idlcacls of men hath broughe 
in 


. To-ftudy tree riedy; the firſt office of Wiſdome. 
in religion, and made it prevail, whereby children, womenand old 
men, ſhould be moſt capable of religion, more ſcrupulous, and dee 
yout : this were to wrong true religion, to give it ſo poor and frail 
a foundation. | 

Beſides theſe ſeeds of natural - inclination and ſuperſtition, chere 
are many that ſhake hands with it, and favour it greatly for the 
great-gain and profit they receive by it. Great men likewiſe and 
mighty, though they know. what it is, will not trouble nor hinder 
it, uſe they know it is a very fit inſtrument to lead a te 
withall, and therefore they do not only  inflame and nouriſh that 
which is already grafted in nature, but when necd requires, they 
forge and invent new, as Scipio, Sertorins, Sylla, and others; Bet 
faciunt animos bwmiles formidine Divum, Depreſſoque: premunt a# 
terram. Nulla res muliitudinem .efficacits regit, quam ſuperſtitis : 
Which makes their minds bumble far offending the gods, and lowly proſtrate 
themſelves tothe ground. Nothing. more forciblycarrieth a multitude than 


jon. | 
Now quitting your ſelves ofthis baſeand foul ſuperſtition, (which 


I would have him to abhor whom I deſire. to inſtruct unto wiſe- the diſcourſe of - 


dome) let us learn to guide. oux-ſelves. to--true religion and piety, 
Whereof I will give ſome. grounds and pourtraits, as leſſex lights 
thereunto. But before they enter thereinto, let me here ſay ir ge» 
neral, and by way of preface, that of fo many diyess religions, and 
manners of ſerving God, which are or may bein the:world, They 
fem to be, the molt noble, and to have greateſt appearance of truth; 
which without great external and corporal ſervice, draw the ſoul 
into it (elf, and raiſe ic by pure hg wy > to. admire aud adore 
the greatneſſe and infinite majeſty ofthe hut caufe. of all things, and 
the ;cfſence. of eſſences, without .any great declaration..or determi= 
nation .thereof, ox preſcription of his {eryice , but; acknowledging 
it. indefinitely, to be goodnels, perfection, and infinitenefſe, wholly: 
incomprehenſible and not to be known, as the Pythegoriens, and; 
moſt famous Philoſophers do teach. This is to approach, unto the 
religion of the Angels, and to-pit in praftice that word ofthe Son 
of God, To adore in-ſpiit and. truth for God accountethſuch 
worthippers the beſt. There are others on the other fide, and in, 
anothex extremity, who will have a viſtble Deity, capable by the 
{enſes.-Which baſe and groſs errour hath mocked almoſt all the: 
world, eyen T/+ael in the deſart, in framing to themſelves a mokea, 
Calf Ang. of theſe they, that haveicholen the Sun fog..theix $9d, 
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ſeern-to have maze treaſon than the refi, becauſe of the greztneſie, 


beauty, and reſplendent and unknown virtue thercof, even Tuch as 
caforce the whole world to the admiration and reverence of it (elf 
The eye ſceth nothing that is like unto it, or that approacheth neer 
unto: it in the whole univerſe, it is one Sun, and without compani- 
on. Chrittianity, as. in the middle, tempereth the ſenfible <= 65 
ward with the infenſfible and inward, ſerving God with ſpirit and 
body, and accommodating it ſelfto great and little, whereby it is 
better eſtabliſhed, and more dureable. Bur even in that too, as there 
1s a diverſity, and degrees of ſouls, of ſufficiency and capacity of di- 
vine grace; ſo is there a difference in the manner of ſerving God: 
the more high and perfe& incline more to the firſt manner,more ſpi- 
xitual and contemplative, and leſle external ; the lefle and imperfe&, 
E£®oſi ſub pedagogo, As it were under Tutor, remain in the other, 
and do participate of the outward and vulgar deformities. 

Religion conſiſteth in the knowledge of God, and of our ſelves ; 
(for it is arelative aRtion between both) the oftice thereot is to ex- 
tol God to the uttermoſt of our power, and to beat down mau as 
low as may be, as if he were utterly loſt; and afterwards to fur- 
niſh himſelf with means to riſe again, to make him feel his miſery 
_ his nothing, to the end be may put his whole confidence in God 
alone. 

The office of religion is to joyn us to the Author and Principall 
ezuſe ofall our good, tore-unitc, and faſten man to his hiſt cauſe, as 
to his root, wherein {© long as he continueth firm and fctled, he 
p———_ himſelf in his'own perfeRion 3 and contrariwife when 

eis ſeparated, he inſtantly fainteth and:languiſheth. 

The end and effeR of religion is faithfully to yield all the honour 
and glory unto God, and all the benefit unto man. All good things 
may Tadaces to theſe two3 The profit, which is au amendment, 
and an eſſential and inward good, is due unto poor, wretched, and 
in all points miſerable man ; The glory, which is an outward orna- 
ment, is due unto God alone, who is the perfeion and falnefſe of 
all good, whereunto nothing can be added : Gloria in excelfir Deo, 
O& in terra pax hominibus : Glory be to God on high, and peace with 
mex upon eerth. 

Thus much being firſt known, our inſtruqion to piety is —_ 


Us infirution \exro to know God : for from the knowledg of things 


that honour we do unto them. Firſt then we muſt believe that he 
6, that he hath created the world by his power, gaodaelle, _ 
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md that by it he | that his watcheth over 
all things, yca the Jeaft that are 5 that whatſoever he ſendeth us is 
for' our good, apd' that whatfotrver is evil procerderh our 
ſelves, It 'we acebunt thoſe fortunes evil- that He ſendcrh 'us; we 
blaſpheme his holy ttame; bectuſe iaturally we Honour thoſe that 
do us good, and hate thoſe that hurt us. We muſt then reſolve to 
| obey him, aud to take all in good part which cometh from his hand, 
to cominit and fubmit our ſelves unto him, 
Secondly, we mutt honour him : and the moſt excellent and de- 
youteſt way to do it, is firſt, to mount up our ſpirits from all car- } 
| | nal, earthly, and corruptible imagination 3 and by the chaſteſt, high- 
eſt, and holiefſt conceits, exerciſe our ſelves in the contemplation of 
the Divinity 3 and, after that we have adorned it with all the moſt 
- magnifical and exccllent names and. praiſes that our ſpirit can ima- 
gine, that we acknowledg that we have preſented nothing unto it 
worthy it (elf: but that the fault is in our weaknels and imbecility, 
which can conceive nothing more high. God is the laſt endeavour 
and higheſt pitch of our imagination, every man amplifing the 
Idea, according to his own capacity : and to ſpeak better, God is 
infinitely above all our laſt and Higheſt endeayours and imaginati= 
ons of perfeQion. 

Again, we muſt ſerve him with our heartand ſpirit, it-is the ſer- 
| vice. anſwerable to his nature: Des ſpiritus et :fi Deus eft animur, 
fit tibi pura mente colendns : God is a Spirit if God bea Spirit, wore 
| ſhip bim in purity ef ſpirit. It is that which he requireth, that which 

pleaſeth him: Pater tales querit adoratores : the Father defireis 
| fxch worſhippers. The moſt acceptable facrifice unto his Majeſty, 
is a pure, tree, and humble heart : $zcrificinm Deo ſpirirus purus : A 
pure beart is a ſacrifice unto Ged. An innocent ſoul, an ignocent life ; 


20, 
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Optimus animas, pulcherrimas' Dei cultns : religioſiſimus culins imi- 
tari: nnicur Dei cultus, non efſe malum: A pure mind is the beſt ſer- 
vice of Gods, tbe moſt religi us worſhipping of God is to follow bimtle only 
honouring of God, is not to be evil, A wile man is the true ſacrifice of the 
great God, his ſpirit is his temple, his ſoul is his image, his affe&t- 
ons are his offerings, his greateſt and mott ſolemn ſacrifice is toimi-- 
tate him, to ſerve and implore him : for it is the part of thoſe that are 


great, to givez. of thoſe that are poor, to ask : Beatin dard quam ac-- 
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ezpere : It is better togive than 10 take. 
Nevertheleſs, we are not to contemn and diſdain the ourward- 
and publick ſeryice, which muft be as an affiftant.to the orher, by 
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. To fludy true Piety, the firſt office of Wiſdowe. 
obſerving the ceremonies, ordinances, and cuſtomes, with moderati- 
on, without vanity, without ambitiou, or ihe, without ava« 
xice, and alwaies with this thought, That God will be ſerved in ſpi- 
rit: and that that which is outwardly done, is rather for our ſelves, 
than for God; for humane unity, and edification, than for divine ve- 
rity : Que potits ad morem quim ad rem pertinent > Which rather 
belong to manners and cuſt ome, than to the thing it ſelf. 

Our vows ayd prayers unto God ſhould be all ſubje&t unto hig 
will: we ſhould neither defixe nor ask any thing, but as he hath or- 
dained, having alwayes for our bridle, Fiat voluntas twz. To ask 
any thing againſt his providence, is to corrupt the judge and Go- 
vernour of the world; to think to flatter him,'and to win'him by 
preſents and promiſes, is to wrong him, God doth not deſire our 
goods; neither (to ſay the truth) have weany: all is his. Nox ac- 
Cidiam de domo tua vitulos, &c. mens oft enim orbis terre, & pleni- 
tudo ejus : © will not take the calves from thy houſe, &c. for the 
whole world is mine, and all that is therein. But his will is, that we 
onely make our (elves fit to receive from him, never expecting that 
we ſhould give unto him, but ask and receive : for it is his ofhce to 
give, as being great, and it belongs to man as being poor and needy 
to beg and to receive: to preſcribe unto him that which we want, 
and we will, is toexpoſe our (elves to the inconveniences of Midas 3 
but that is alwayes beſt, which pleaſcth him beſt. To be brief, we 
muſt think, ſpeak, and deal with God; as if all the world did be- 
hold us ; we muſt live and converſe with the world, as if God ſaw 


us. 

Tt is not with reſpe& to honour the name of God as we ought, 
but rather to violate it, lightly and promiſcuouſly to mingle it in 
all our aQions and ſpeeches, as it were by acclamation or by. cu- 
ſtome, either not thinking thereof, or curſorily to paſſe him over: 
we muſt ſpeak of God and his works ſoberly, but yet ſeriouſly, 
_ ſhamefaſineſs, fear, and reverence, and never preſume to judge 
of him. 

And thus much Surnmarily of piety, which ſhould be in high c- 
ſteem 3 contemplating alwayes God, with a free, chearful and fili- 
all foul; not wild, nor truubled, as the ſaperſtitious are. Touching 
the particularities as well of the belief as obſervation, it is neceflary 
that we tie our ſelves to the Chriſtian, as-to the True, more rich, 
high, and honourable to God, commodious and comfortable toman, 
as we have ſhewed in our ſecond yerity 3 and therein remaining, he 

mu 


To ſtudy true piety, the firſt office of Wiſqome. 
maſt with a ſweet ſubmiſſion ſubmit and ſettle our ſelves to that 
which the Catholick Church in all times hath univerſally held, and 
holdeth, and not intangling our ſelves with govelties, or ſele&ed 
and particular opinions, for the reaſonsſet down in my third Veri- 
ty, and eſpecially in the firſt and laſt Chapters, which may ſuffice 
unto him, that cannot, or will not read the whele book. 

Let me onely give this one advice, neceſſary for him that intend- 


are two things very different, and which have divers juriſdictions ; * 
piety and probity, religion and honeſty, devotion and conſcience : 
I will that both of them be joyntly in him whom I here inſtruc, 
becauſe the one cannot be without the other entire and perfe&, but 
confuſed. Behold here tworocks whereof we muſt take heed, and 
few there be that know them, toſeparate them, and to reſt conten» 
ted with the one, to confound and mingle them, in ſuch ſort, that 
, the one be the juriſdiction oh other. 
The firſt that ſeparate 
of two ſorts; for ſore do wholly give themſelves to the worſhip 
and ſervice of God, taking no care at all of true virtue and hones- z;z 
fry, whereof they have no taſte; a vice noted as natural to the Jews 
eſpecially, (a race above all other, ſuperſtitious, and for that cauſe 
- odious to all) and muck diſplayed by their Prophets, and after- 


ple they had made a den of thieyts, a cloak and excuſe for many 22+ 
wickednefſes, which they perceived not; ſo were they beſotted-with 
this outward devotion, wherein putting their whole confidence, 
they thought themſclyes diſcharged of all duty; yea, they were made 
more hardy to do any wickedneſs. Many are touched with this fe- 
minine. and popular ſpirit, wholly attentive to thoſe ſmall cxerciſes 
of outward devotion ; whereby they are made never the better, from 
whence came the Proverb, An angel in the Church, a devil in the 
houſe : they lend the ſhew and outward part unto God, like the Pha- 
riſes z they are ſepulchres, white walls: Popmlns bic 12biis me hono- 
rat, cor eorum longe 4 me: This people honner me with their lips, but 
thetr heart is far from me: yea, they make piety a cover for impie- 
ty, they make it (as they ſay) an occupation ofa merchandiſe, and 
| alledge their offices of devotion, to extenuate and recompence their 

fg and iniquity. Others quite contrary make no account but of 
virtue 


eth to be wiſe, and that is, not to ſeparate piety from true honeſty, 4, adv; 
. whereof we have ſpoken before, and ſo content himſelf with one to _ mo 


ofthem 3 much leſſe to confound and mingle them together. Theſe «ud pr 


which 
, and that have but one of them, are =__ 


without pre- 


wards by the Meſſias, who reproached them, that of their Tem- Matth. 15 
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To fiady tree Picty, the firſt office of Wiſdowe: 
virtue and honeſty, little caring for any thing that belongs to reli- 
gion, a fault argue —r ror on yaw hers, Fo Moon. 
mon among our Atheiſts. Theſe are two vicivus extremitiesz but 
which is the more or the lefſe extreme, or which vf the two is the 
more worthy, Religion or Honeſty, it is not my. purpole todeter- 
mine; I will onely ſay, (tocompare them in three points) that the 
firſt is far more eaſy, of greater ſhew, of ſimple and vulgar ſpirits: 
the ſecond is far more ditficult and laborious in the performance, of 
lefſe ſhew ,of ſpirits valiant and generous. 

I come to others, who differ not much from the firſt, who take 
no care but of religion. They pervert all order, and trouble all, con- 
founding honeſty, religion, the grace of God, (as hath been ſaid 
before) whereby it comes to paſle, that they have neither true ho- 
neſty, nor true religion, nor conſequently the Grace of God, as they 
think : a pe@ple onely content with themſelves, and ready to cenſure 
and condemn others 3. © ui confidunt inſe, & aſpernant alios : Who: 
truft in themſelves, and contemn others. They think that religion is. 
a generality of all good, andofall vague» that all virtues are con» 
faincd in it, and neceſſarily follow it, Mereby they acknowledge no- 
other virtue, and honeſty, but that which is opened with the key 
of religion. Now it is quite contrary 3 for religion, which is the 
latter, is a ſpecial and particular virtue, diſtinguiſhed from all other 
virtues, which may be without them, and without probity, as hath 
been ſaid of the Phariſces, religious and wicked : and they without 
religion, as in many Philoſophers good and virtuous, but yet irre- 
ligious. It is likewiſe, as.all divinity teacheth, a moral humane 
virtue, appertaining to juttice, one of the four carvinab virtues, 
which teacheth us in general, to give unto every one that which be- 
longeth unto- him, reſerving to every one- his place. Now God 
being above all, the univerſal author and maſter, we muſt give unto. 
him all Sovereign honour, ſervice, obedience, and this ſubaltern Re- 
ligion, and the Hypotheſis of juſticez which is the generall Theſis, 
more ancient and natural. They on the other {ide, will that a man 
be religious before he be honeſt, and that religion (which is acqui- 
red and gotten by an outward cauſe, ex auditx z Q4omodo credent 
fine predicante ? by hearing, how can they believe, without preacbing ? ) 
ingendreth honeſty, which we have ſhewed ſhould proceed: trom 
nature, from. that law and light which God hath put into us, from 
our firſt beginning, This is an inverted order, Theſe men will that 
a man be an honeſt man,becauſe there js a Paradiſe and a hell : ſo — 
i 


pane : The wicked forbear to offend, for fear 


To ſindy tree Picty, the firſt office of Wiſdome. 
if they did not fear Ged, or fear to be damned (for that is often 
their language) they would make a goodly piece of work. O miſe- 
rable honefty ! What thanks deferveit thou, for what thou doſt ? 
O cowardly and idle innocency; gue nifi metu neo placet ! which 
nr" not without fear | Thou keepeſt thy ſelf from wickedneſle, 
cauſe thou dareit not be wicked, and thou feareſt tobe beaten, 
and even therein art thou wicked. Odernnt peceare mali formidine 
of on , - NowTl 
will that thou dare, but yet that thou wilt not, h thou be never 
chidden:I will that thoube an honeſt man, not becauſe thou would'ſt 
go to Paradiſe ; but becauſe nature, reaſon, God willeth it 3 becauſe 
the Law, and the general policy of the world, whereof thou art a 
part,requireth it 3 ſo as thou canſt not conſent to be any other, except 
thou go againſt thy ſelf, thy eſſence, thy end. Doubtlefſe ſuch ho- 
neſty occatipned by the ſpirit of religion, beſides that it is not true 
and efſential, but accidentallz it is likewiſe very dangerous, produ- 
cing many times very baſe and ſcandalous eftedts (as experience 
in all times hath taught us) under the fair and glorioas pretext of 
piety. What execrable wickedneſſes hath the zeal of Religion broughe 
orth ? Is there any other ſubje& or occaſion, that hath yielded the 
like? It belengeth to {o great and noble a ſubjeR, to work great 
and wonderful effects, 
Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum, 
Nee peperit ſepe ſceleroſa atque —_— - 
$0 ill i: God abni d, and ſo accurſt, 
As the corruption of the beſt ir worſt : 
For the enjufteſt warre we fe fl 
0 


Incontinem religion's brought to ſtake, 
$9 Lather, ary Was canſe to loſe, 
So Chrift himſelf became a block. to Fewer, ts 
Not to love him, yea to look upon him with a wicked eye, as 2 man 
ſhould look upon a moniter, that believeth not as he believerh. To 
think to be polluted by ſpeaking, os converſing with him, is one of 
the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſing actions of theſe kind ofpeople. - He 


that is an honeſt manby ſcruple; and a religious bridfe, rake heed of 


him, and account of him as he is. And he that hath religion with- 
out honetly, I will not fay, he is more wicked, but farre more dan- 
gerons than ke that hath neither the one nor the other : Omni; qui 


inderfreiet wor, putabit fe obſequium Deo: Who fo Kieb | yours 
dike be & ps ptr Fe es Ga ; not #4 | cgen 
cache 


574 


. _.»  Togovern bi: defires and pleaſarer: 
teacheth or any way favoureth wickedneſs,as ſome very fooliſhly, 
and maliciouſly from this place do obje& 3 for the moſt abſurd and 
falſeſt religion that is, doth it not; but the reaſon. is, that havi 
no taſte, nor image, nor conceit of honeſty, but by imagination, hr 
for the ſervice of religion, and thinking, that to be an honeſt man 
15 no other thing, than to be carcful to advance religion, they believe 
all things whatſoever, be it reaſon, treachery, (edition, rebellion, 
or any other offence to be not onely lawful and ſufferablc, being 
coloured with zeal and the care of religion, but alſo commendable, 
meritorious, yea, worthy canonization, if it ſerve for the progreſle 
and advancement of religion, and the overthrow of their adverſa- 
ries. The Jews were wicked and cruel to their parents, unjuſt to- 
wards their neighbours, no hottng; nor paying their debts, and 
all becauſe they gave unto the Temple, thinking to be quit of all da- 
ties, and rejecting the whole world by ſaying, Corbar. 

I will then (to conclude this diſcourſe) that there be in this my 
wiſe man, a true honeſty, and a'tryc piety, joyned and married to- 
Matt. 15. $; gether, and both of them compleat and crowned with the grace of 
Mark 7. 11, God, which he denieth none that ſhall ask it of him. + dat 

Spiritum bonum omnibus petentibus eum. God giveth a good ſpirit 
— 2 «ll that ark, of ay hath been ſaid in the Preface, article 
the 14, | 


_. CHAP. VI. 
To govern hiz defires. and pleaſures- 


T: is a principal duty of a wiſe man, to know well how to mo« 
derate and. rule his defires and pleaſures 3 for wholly to renounce 
them, Þ am ſo farre from requiring it in this. my wile-man, that I 
hold this opinien to. be not onely, fantaſtical, but vitious and unna- 
turall. Firſt then we mult confute this opinion; which baniſheth 
and wholly. condemneth all pleaſures, and afterwards learn how.to 


govern. them. 
7: It is a plauſible opinion, and fudicd by thoſe that would ſeem to 
feſt pare: be men of. unde? and profeſſors of ſingular SanGity, ge- 


nerally. to. contemn tread under. foot all forts of pleaſures, and 
all care of the body, othbng oe ſpirit unto it ſelf, not-having wy 

nv opinion of commerce with the body, but elevating it ſelf to high things, a 
—_—  to-paſle this life as. it. were inſenſibly; neither taſting it, nor at- 
P tending it. With, theſe kind of people, that. ordinary, phyraſe, of 


paſſing, 


Oc I Ce IS — 


Td govern hirdefires and plesſiiver: 
pafling the time, doth yery well agree : for it ſeemeth to them; that 
well to uſe and employ this life, 15, filently to paſſe it over, aud as it 
were to eſcape it, and rob themſelves of it, as if it were a miſcrable, 
burthenſome, and tedious thing, being deſtroys fo to ſlide thorow the 
world, .as that not onely recreation and paſtimcs are ſuſpected, ves - 
odious unto them, but alſo naturall neceffities, which God bath 
ſeaſoned with ſome pleafure. They come not where any«delightis, 
but unwillingly ; and being where it is, they hold their breath tilt 
they be gone, as if they were ina place of infection : and, to be brief - 
their life is offenſive unto them, and death a ſolace, pleaſing them-« 
ſelves with that ſaying, which may be as well ill taken and under- 
ſtood, as well, Vitam habere in patientia, mortem in defiderio : Not + 
impatient of life, but rather to defire death. 

But the iniquity of -this opinion may many_ wayes be ſhewed, 


Firſt, there .is nothing ſo fair and lawfull, as well and duly to play Rejefedee. 


the man, well to know how to lead this life. It is a divinc know- 
ledge and very difficult, for a man to know how he ſhould lawfully 
.cnjoy his own eſſence, lead his life-according to the common and . 
naturall model, to his proper conditions, not lecking thoſe that are 
ſtrange; for all thofe extrayagances, all thoſe artificiall and ſtudied 
endeavours , thoſe wandring waies from the naturalk and come 
mon, proceed from folly = pallion : theſe are maladics, without, . 
which whilſt theſe men would live, not by playing the men, but the 
divines, they play thc fools z they would transform themſelves into +» 
Angels, and they turn themſelves into beaſts: azt Deus, aut beſtia : - 
home ſum, humani 4 me nibil alienzm puto : Either aGodura beaſt; T * 
am 4 max, and 1 account my {e'f no other than humizne. Man is a body 
anda foul,and it is not well done to diſmember this-wuildivg.co divide 
and (ſeparate this brotherly and. natural conjuncion'3 but. contrart- 
wiſe,we.ſhould renew it by mutual offices, the ſpirit muſt awaken and . 
revive the heavy body, the body mult tay thelightucſs of the ſpirit 
which gany times proves but a trouble-teaſt 3 the! ſpirit muſtalliſt - 
and favour the body,as the husband the wite, and not rejeQ is, 
not hate.it.. It muſt not refuſe to; participate the natural pleaſares - 
thereof,. which arc jaſt, and ſuch as befit that marriage that is be- 
twixt.them, alwaics holding therein, as the more wile, a true mo- + 
deration, A man muſt ſtudy, kuow and meditate on this-life, to - 
the end he may xeturn condign thanks unto him who bath lens-it. 
There. is Nothing which hath made for us in this preſent hte 
unworthy our care, aud We are accountable for them, even tothe 


very 


7% "T9 govers his defores andpleeſurer, 

" very hairs of our head for it is no frivolous warrant or commiſſi- 

on, for a man-to dire& himſelfand his life according to his vatural 
condition, but God hath given it him ſcriouſly and expreſſcly. 

3- But what great-folly is there, and more againſt nature, than to 
Tb. 3-£4p-38. account our ations vicious, becauſe they are natural; unworthy, 
becauſe they are necefiary? Now this neceflity and pleaſure is an 

excellent marriage , mide by God himſelE Nature willeth very 
wiſely, that thoſe ations which it hath enjoyned us for our necefli- 
ty be alſo delightful , inviting us thereunto not only by reaſon, 
but alſo by appetite and theſe rules theſe kind of men go about to 
break. It is an <quall fault an4 unjuftice, to loath and condema all 
pleaſures, and to abuſe them, by loving them overmuch 3 we muſt 
neither-run to them, nor fly from them, but reccive them, and uſe 
them diſcreetly and moderately, as ſhall preſently be ſaid in the rule. 
Temperance, which is the rule of our pleaſures, condemneth as well 
the inſenſibility and privation of all pleaſure, fxporem nature, which 
15 the failing extremity, as intemperance, Libidinem, which is the 
excceding extremity. Contra nateram eft torquere corpus ſuum, fa> 
ciles odiſſe munditias &t ſquallorem appetere : delicatas res cupere, luxu- 
rie eft : ufitatar & nou magno parabiles fugere, dementie «ft: It is 
ainſt nature, to infarce our ſelves to bate and contemn neat aud neceſ- 
ary things, and to deſire filthyneſs and deformitie : It ir wantonneſs to 
defire delicate things > and meer madneſs to avoid thoſe that are common 
end needfull. 

He that deſireth to diſcard his foul, let him boldly do it if he can 
when his body is not in health, but endureth ſome torment, to the 
end he may disburthen himſelf, of that contagion : but he cannot do 
itz as likewiſe he ought not to-do it: for to ſpeak according te 
right and reaſon, it ſhould never abandon the body it is apiſkneſs 
to do it, it ſhould behold pleaſure and ſorrow with a like ſetled 
countenance in the one live ſeverely, in the ether chearfully; but 
ps all caſes it ſhould affiſt the body, and maintain it alwaics in-or- 


LY To contemn the world, is a brave propolition, and many delight, 
nay glory to ſpeak, todiſcourſe thereof, but I cannot perceive that 

they well underſtand it, much lefſe that they pra@iſe it : what is it to 
.contemn the world ? Whatis this world? Is it the heaven, the earth, 

and 1n a word, the creatures that arc therein? No, I think not ſo; 
What.then ? Is it the uſe, the profit; the ſervice, and commodity 
that we gather thereby? If ſo, what ingratitude is this y_ 
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the author- that hath made chem to theſe ends ? What accuſation 
againſt nature? What reaſon to contemn them > If (in the end) 

thou wilt ſay, that it is neither the one, nor the other, but it is the 

abuſe of them, the vanities, folly, excefſe, and wickedneſk that is 

in the world ; I may anGwer, that it were well faid,if this were of the 
world, but they are not ſo; but againſt the world, and the policy 
thereof; they are thine own additions, not natural, but artificial, 

To preſerve thy ſelf from them, as wifdome and the rule following 
teacheth, is not to condemn the world, which remaineth wholly en- 

tire without it; but it is well to ufe the world, well to govern thy 

ſelf in the world, and as Divinity teacheth, to make uſe and benefit 

of the world, and not to enjoy it, ti, non frui. Now theſe kind 

of people think to practiſe the contempt of the world, by certain 
outward particular manners and faſhions, ſeparated by the common 

courſe of the world z but this is but mockery. There is nothing in 

the world ſo exquilite, the world laugheth not, and is hot ſo wan- 

ton within it (elf, as without 3 in thoſe places wbere men make pro- 
feflion of flying it, and trampling 1t underfoot, which is ſpoken a= 

gainſt hypocrites, who have ſor.uch degenerated from their begin- 

ning, that thexe remaineth nothing but the habit, and is alſo very 
| ; much changed, it not in form, at the leaſt in matter, which ſerveth 
| them for. no other uſe, than to puff them up, ' tokeep them more 
bold and impudent, which is quite contrary to their inſtitution 3 Ve 

[| vobis qui cixcuitis mare & aridam, ut faciatis unum pr ſelitem , & 

cm falins fuerit, facitis filium-Gebenne : Wo be ro you that c:mpaſy Matth, 23) 
fea and land to make one of your profeſſion 3 and when be is made, ye 

make him. twofold more the Child of bell: and not againſt the good, 

much leſſe againſt the eſtate in it (elf, which is the {chool of true 

and holy Philoſophy. It is then a. fantaltical and unnaturall opi- 

nion, generally to reje& and condernn all defires and pleafares. God 

is the Creatour and authour of pleaſure ; Plantatit. Dontinws Paras 

diſum voluptatis, poſuit hominem in paradiſo voluptatis, protulit omne 

lignunm pulchrum, ſuzve, deleftabile : God planted the Paradiſe of pleaſure, 
wherein be placed man, which brought forth al kind of beautifull, ſweet, 

and delefjable trees, as (hall be aid. But we mult firit learn how to car» 

ry our ſelves therein. 

This inſtruction may be-reduced to four points (which if thefe EC. 
. mortified men, and great contemners of the world did know how The ſecond” 
to put in practice, they would work wonders)to knoy little, natu- p4*t of the rule - 
rally, moderately, and by a ſhort tclation to. himſelt. Theſe four go ——_—_ 
almoſt #41" 


&. av 


_ 
. 


almoſt alwayes together, and make an entire, and perfedt rule; and 
hethat will, may gather and comprehend all theſe four in this world, 
Naturally 3 for nature is the fundamental and ſufficient rule for 


- all. But yet to make the matter more clear and eaſic, we will di- 


{tinguiſh theſe four points. The firit point of this rule, is to deſire 
lictle : a ſhort good, but an aſſured means to brave fortune, taking 
from it all accidents, and all power over us to hinder the happy 
content of our life; and in a word, to be wiſe, is to ſhorten our 
deſires, to deſire either little, or nothing at all. He that defireth 
nothing, although he have nothing, is as rich as he that poſſeſſeth 
the-whole world, for both come to one end: Njbil intereft an ba- 
heas, an non concupiſcas : It ir+all one whether thu baſt it, or no, if 
thou defireſt it not : and therefore it was well aid, That it is not 


multitude and abundance that coutenteth and inricheth, but wane, 


yea nothing. It is the want of delice, for he that is poor in deſires, 
r-rich in contentment, Summe per, inropia cnpiditetum: The want 
of defies, is great riches. To be brief, he that defireth nothing is in 


' forme ſort like unto God, and thoſe thatare already bleſſed, who 


are happy and blefſed, not becauſe they have and poſleſle all, but 


| becauſe they defire nothing : Qui deſiderium ſam clauſit, cum Fove 
de felicitate contendit : Who bridieth his defire, contendeth even with 


wpiter in felicity. Contrarily, if we let loole the bridle to our ap- 
petite to follow abundauce and delicaey, we ſhall continue in per- 
petual pain and labour ; ſuperfluous things will become necefſa- 


-Ty, our ſouls will be made {laves to our bodies, and we can live no 


longer, than that we live in pleaſure and delight. If we moderate 
not our pleaſures and deſires, and meaſure them not by the compaſs 
cf reaſon, opinion will carry us into a headlong downfall. where 


' there is neither bottom nor brink: as for example, we wil! make 
- our ſhoes of velvet, afterwards of cloth of gold, and laſtly of em- 


broidery with Pearls and Diamonds; we will build our houſes of 
marble, afterwards of jaſper, and porphyrie. Now this mean for a 
man to iorich himſelf, and to make him content, is very juſt, and in 
the power of every, man : he need not to ſeek his contentment elſe- 
where and without himſelf, let him but ask it, and he preſently 
obtaincth it of himſelf. Let him ſtay the courſe of his defares, it is 
injuſtice to importune God, Nature, the world, by vows and pray- 
ers, to give him any thing, ſince he bath ſo excellent a mean in his 
own power to attain thereunto. Why ſhould I rather deſire ano- 
ther to give unto me, than my ſclf not to defixe ? Quare potits 4 
fortuns 


. = me 


in proſperity aud adverſity. 
ortanZ impetrem ut det, quam 4 me ne petam ? quare auiem petam 

yn fragilitatis humane ? ' Wherefore fy I Kare defire fortune 

20 give unto me, then I ſeek it of my ſelf ? but wherefore ſhould Tde+ 

fire the oblivion of humane fragility ? If I cangot-or will not ob- 

tain of my ſelf not to , how and with what face can I preſſe 

another to give, oyer whom I have norighe nor power? The firſt 

rule then touching our dcfires and pleaſures is, that this (little) or at 

leaſt a mediocrity aud ſufficiency is that which doth beft content a 

wiſe man, and keeps him in a peace. And this is the reaſon why plutarch. 
I kave choſen for my device, Peace and Poverty.. With a fool nothing 
ſuthceth, nothing hath certainty or content : he is like the moon, who 

- asketh a garment that may fit it; but it was anſwered, That that was 

not Poſlible, becauſe it was ſometimes great, ſometimes little, and 

alwaycs changeable. 

The other point couſen-germain to this, is (naturally): for we _ 7: 
know that there are two forts of deſires and pleaſures, the one na- _— 
tural, and theſe are juſt and lawful, and are likewiſe in beaſts li- 
mited and ſhort, whoſe end a man may ſee : according to theſe, no 
man is indigent, for every thing yields ſomething to content. Na- 
ture 15 contented with little, & hath ſo provided, thatin all things, FIR, 
that which ſufficeth is at hand and in our own power, Parabile eft 
quod natura defiderat & expoſitum, ad manum et, quod ſat eft. Rea- 
dy and at hand is it, that nature defires ; and at hand alſo, that which 
ſafficeth It is this which nature demandeth for the preſervation of 
its own eſſence, it is a favour for which we are to thank nature, 
that thoſe things that are neceſfary for this life, it hath made caſic to 
tindz and ſuch asare hardly-obtained, are not ſo necelary 3 and that 
ſceking without paſſion, that which nature defireth, fortune can no 
way deprive us of it. To theſe kind of deſires a man may adde 
(though they be not true nor natural, yet they come very neer) thoſe 
that reſpect the uſe and condition of every one of us, which arc 
ſomewhat beyond, and more. at large than thoſe that are cxatly 
natural; and ſo are juſt and lawful in the ſecond place. The other 
defires are beyond nature, proceeding: from an opinion aud phan- 
tacy, artificial, ſuperfluous; and truly pafſions, which we may, to 
diſtinguiſh them by name from: others, call cupidities or luſts, where- 
of we have _ before at large in the paſſions : from which a wiſe 
man muſt wholly and abſolutely defend himſelf | 0 

The third, which is moderately. and without cxceſſe, hath a large ——— 
held, and diyers parts, but which may be drawn to two heads; that x,, 1s +... 

y 


© See lib, 3.0.38. 
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To carry himſelf woderately and equally 
is to ſay, todeſire without the hurt of another, of himſelf; ofanc- 
ther without his ſcandal, offence, lofle, prejudicez af himſelf, with- 
out the loſſe of his health, his leaſure, his funQiogs aud affairs, his 
honour, his duty. | Bee | 
>. The fourth, is a ſhort and cſſential relation to- himſelf; beſides. 
8 rel.:108. that the carreer of our defires and pleaſures muſt be cixcumſcribed, 
limitcd, & ſhortned 3 their courſe likewiſe muft be managed, not ina 
right line, which makes an end elſewhere and without it elf 3 bue 
ia a circle, the two points whereof do meet and endin our ſelves. 
' Thoſe ations that are directed without this refletien, and this ſhort 
and cſſential turning, as of covetous and ambitious men, and divers 
others, who run point-blank, and are alwaycs without them, arc 
vain and unſound. 


| CHAP. vIL 
Te carry himſelf moderately and equally in profperi 
and rx Aur OO 


Here is a twofold fortune, wherewith we are to enter the liſt, 

FT. good and il), proſperity and: adverſity; thefe are the ewo com- 

bats, the two dangerous tunes, whereinit Randeth us upon cottand 
upon our guard, and to gather our wits about us : they are the two 
ſchools, effayes, and touch-(tonesof the ſpirit of man. 

2. The vulgar ignorant ſort do acknowledge but one : they do not 
The opinion of believe that we have any thing to do, that there is any ditheulty, 
the vwigar= any fight or contradiction with proſperity and. good | fortune, 

wherein they are fo trauſparted with joy, that they know netwhat 
they do, there is nq rule with them: and in.aftiction, they areas 
much aftoniſhed and beaten down, as they that ate dangerouſly ſick, 
and are in continual anguiſh, not being able tocndure cither heat 
or cold. 

3. The wiſe men of the world acknowledge both, and- impute it to 
which of the one and the- fame vice and folly, not toknow! how to command in 
»w0 is more proſperity, and how to carry.our ſelves in adverſicy:: butrwhich.is 
ages 7..;. the more difficult and dangerous, they are not- wholly of one ac- 
3y or ca, cord, ſome ſaying it is advesſity, by reaſon. of the horrourand bit 
Ariſt, terneſs thereof: Difficiline et triſtitiam ſuſtinere, quim'# delefla> 
Cence. bilibus abſtinere: majues oft - difficilia perfiringert, quim lets) 1nodere+ 

ri. Harder it it to ſuſtain grief, than 10 abſtain-from pltuſwres, 1but 
wore hard to paſt through difficult things, thay to- nuterare 'our plec> 


ſures, 


\\ 1. #8 proſperity and. edverfity.-... © £79 

ez. Some afarming it to be proſperity, which by her ſweet and 
Feafng flattery , doth abate and. molihe the ſpirit, and ſenſibly 
robbeth it of.its due temperature, force, and: vigour,. as. Dulile did 
Samſon z in ſuch ſort, that many, thataze obdurate obſiinate and in» 
vincible in adverlity, have ſuffered themſelves to be taken by the 
Hattering allurements of proſperity » Magni laboris oft ferre pro» 
ſperitatem : ſegetem nimia flernit ubertas, ſic immoderata filicitas 
rumpit. Great labour it is to live in' proſperity : 100 much plenty 
plaſheth down the corn! ſo 100 much felicity caſteth. us down. And a+ 
gain, afflition- moveth even our cnemies- to -pitty, proſperity our 
triends to envy. In adverſity, a man ſceing himlelf abandoned by 
all, and that all his hopes are reduced'unto himſelf, he taketh heart 
at graſſe, he rouzeth himſelf, calls his wits about him, and with all 
[ his power adds his own endeavours to his own help : In proſperity 

ſeeing himſclf aſſiſted by all that laugh at him, and applaud all he 

doth, he _—_ lafie and careleſs, truſting in others,without any 
apprehenſion of danger or difficulty, and perſwading himſelf that 
all is in ſafety, when he is many times therein much deceived. It 
may be, that according to the diverſity of nature and- completions . 
both opinions axe true : but touching the utility. of either, it is certain 
that adverſity hath this preheminence, it-is the ſeed, the occaſion, the 
matter of well-doing, the field of heroical virtues, Vireſcit vxinere 
virtus ; egre fortune ſana confilia melixs in matis- ſapimus : ſecunds 
refium auferunt. Virtue flowriſheth by adverſity : we better know 
| ori by the difficx!t fortune of dyſaſtrow; things \ proſperity blindeth 
the 


Now wiſdome teacheth us to hold our ſelves indifferent and up- p 
right in all-our life, and to keep alwayes one and the:ſamecounte- - 2 of 
nance, pleaſing and conſtant.; A wife-man is a skilful-artificer, who ;,,z. —_ 


ett ; nec avidus periculi, nee fugax, proſperitatem now-expetlans, al 
xirxmgue partias 5. adverſes uirumite miripidus , nec illins nemults, 
tho? . ho rr pomeryer _ CE 
b y't bocpric { In Due» 
Joum ſpe mina Orem Jars _ 
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5 
Of proſperity. 


; particular proſperities and adverſities ſhall be in the third book fol- 


| are common both, to good and wicked. He gbat: calleth them 


To carry himſelf moderately audequally 
fitteth bimſelf for all fortunes; be governeth the good, ſubdnetb the evil, He 
preſumer not in proſperity, nor deſpairs in adverſity; be neither de- 
fires danger,” nor ſhuns it ; be expetieth not proſperity, but is ready at 
all afſayes; fearing neither felicity nor' adverſity :| not moved with the 
«amour of the one, nor tbe | glory of the other. Strong and deſpiſing 
all miſeries, nat only againſt all. ſuperfluaty and exceſſe, but even ax 
enemy unto jt, who in worldly things, hath a ſpirit erefted above for 
tune's threats or promiſer. wildome fusniſheth us with arms and 
diſcipline. for bath combats 3 again(t adveriity with a ſpurre, teach- 
ing us to raiſe, to-{trengthen, toincite our courage 3. and this is the 
virtue of fortitude : againſt nm por , It. furnifheth us with a bri- 
dle, and teacheth us to-keep and clap down our wings, and to kcep 
our ſclves within the bounds of modeſty; and this is the virtue of 
temperancy : theſe are the two moral virtues, againſt the two for- 
tunes, which that great Philoſopher Epidfetws did very well fignitic, 
containing in two words all moral Philoſophy, Szſtine & abſtine, 
bear the evil, that is, adverhty 3 abſtain fram the good, that is, from 
pleaſure and proſperity. The particular adviſements. againſt the 


lowing, in the virtues of Fortitude and Temperancy. Here we will 
onely ſet down the general infiructions and remedies againſt all 
proſperity and adverkity z becauſe in this book we teach the way in 
gencral unto wiſdome, as hath been (aid in the preface thereof. 
Againſt all proſperity, the common doqrine and councel con- 
fiſteth in three points: the firſt, that honours, riches, and the fa- 
vours of fortune, arc illand wrongfully accounted and called goods, 
ſince they, neither make a man good, nor.:xeform a wicked man, and 


and in them hath placed the good of man, hath faſtened our 
licity. to-a rotten cable, and ankred.-it in the quick-ſands. For 
what is there more uncertain. and inconſtant, than the poſleſiion of 
ſuch goods, which come and-go, paſſe and run og like a river ?; like,a 
river they make'a noiſe, at their coming inz they arc full of violenge, 
&hey arc troubled ;..their entrance is full of vexation, and they vauilk 
ina moment 3 and when they mit ag up, there xemaincth ng- 
thing in the bottome but the mud.. | 
The ſecond point is to.remember,,that proſperity.is like,abo- 
nicd. poyſon, {weet and pleaſant, but Layla wheecatye mult 


take. ood -heed«. forwme, h, andevery.thung tal- 
han accending @ by ng hens Per Nee 


in proſperity and adverſity, 

fiand upon our guard, bridle our affeQions, compoſe our a&ions by 
mt 7 wi all avoid preſumption, which ordinarily followeth the 
favour of the time. Proſperity is a ſlippery pace, wherein a man 
muſt. take fare footing, for there is no time wherein men do more 
fo God. Ic is a rarcand difficult thing to find a man who doth 
willingly attribute unto. him the cauſe ot his felicity. And this is 
the cauſe why in the greateſt proſperity we muſt uſe the councel of 
our friends, and give them more authority over us, than at other 
times; and therefore we muſt carry our ſelves as in an evil and dan- 
gerous way, $0 With fear and doubt, wr the hand and help of 
another. In theſe times of proſperity, adverlity is a medicine, bc- 
cauſe it leadeth us to the knowledge of our ſelves. 

The third is to retain our delires, -and to ſet a meaſure unto 
them. Proſperity puffeth up the —— us forward, andeth 
nothing difficult, breedeth alwayes a defire of great matters (as 
/they do, that by cating get an appetite) and it carrieth us beyond 
our ſclves, and in this ſtate it is where a man loſe thhimſelf, drown- 
«th and maketh a mockery of himſelf. He plaieth the Monky, 
who leapeth from bough to bough, till he come to the top of the 
tree, and then ſheweth- his tail. O how many have been loſt, and 
have periſhed miſerably , by the want of diſcretion to moderate 
themſelves in their proſperity! We muſt therefore either ſtay our 
ſelves, or go forward with a flower pace, if we will enjoy the bence- 
fit of our proſperity, and not hold our ſclyes alwayes in chaſe and 
purchaſe. It is wiſdome to know how to ſettle our own reſt, our 
own contentment z which cannot be where there is no ſtay, no end. 
Sique finiri non poſſunt, extrs ſapientiam ſunt : What cannot be deter- 
mined is beyond wiſdome. 

Againſt all adverſity, theſe are the general adviſements. In the 
firft place, we muſt take heed of the common and vulgar opinion, 
errencous and alwayes different from true reaſon : for, to diſcredit 
and to bring into hatred and horrour all adverfity ad afflictions, 
they call them evils 3 diſaſters, miſckiefs, although all outward things 
be neither good nor evil. Neverdid adverſity make a man wicked 
but hath rather ſerved as a means to amend thoſe "that are w.cked, 
and are common both to the good and to the wicked. 

Doubtleſſe, croſſes and heavy accidents are common to all, 
but they work divers effes, according to that ſubje whereupon 
' they light. To fools 24id reprobate perſons they ſerve to drive them 
into dilpair, to aMict and' cnrage them ; Perhaps they enforce them 
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To carry himſelf moderately and equally 
(if they be heavy aud extreme) to ſtoop, to cry unto God, to look 
up unto heavens but that is all : To aners and offenders they are 
ſd many lively inſtcucions, and compultions to. put them inmind 
of their:duty, and to, briag them tothe knowledge 'of God: Ta 
virtuous people, they are the lifts and theaters wherein to. exerciſe 
their virtue, to. win unto themſclves greater commendations and a 
neerer alliance with God : To wife men, they are matter of good 
and ſometimes ſtages and degrees whereby to paſs and mount up to 
all heighth and greatndſs, as we ſee and may read of divers; who be- 
ing aſlailed by ſuch and ſo great. crofſes , as a mary would have 
thought them their utter overthrow and undoing, have been raiſed 
by the (clf-ſame means to the higheſt pitch of cheir own. defires, and 
coutrariwile without that igfelicicy, had (till remained under hat- 
ches; as that great A:hewizn Captain knew well, when he ſaid, Pe- 
riiſſemus niſi periiſſenues : We ſhould utterly have periſhed, if we bad 
not perihed. A very, excellent example hereof was Fnſzph the ſon 
of Facob. It is trye that theſe are blows from heaven, but che wir- 
tue and wifdome of man ſerveth. as. a- proper inſtrument; from 
whence came that wile ſaying of the Sages, to make of neceſſity 2 
utriue. It is a very good husbandry, and the firlk property ofa wiſe 
man, to. draw good from evil, to handle his affaires with.ſuch dex- 
terity, and ſo. to win the wind, and to ſet the bias, that of that 
which is 111, he may make good uſe, and better his own coanditi- 
ON» 

AfliQtions and adverſities procced from three cauſes, which are 
the thxee authors and workers of our puniſhment : fan: the firſt in- 
ventor which hath brought chem iato nature : the anger and juttice 
of God, which ſetteth them a-work as his Commiſlaries and Exe- 
cutioners: the policy of the world troubled and changed by fin 3- 


- where, as in a general revolt, and civil tumule, things notbeing ia 


their due places, and not doing their office; allevilsdoſpring and 
ariſe; as in a body the dif{-joynting of the members, and diflocati» 
ou of-the bones, bringeth great pain, and much unquietnels. Theſe 
three are not favourable unto us : the firit is to be hated of all as 
our enemy, the ſecond to.be fearcd as terrible, the thixd to be avoid- 
ed as an impottor. That a man may the better defend and quit 
himſelf from all thxee, there is no better way then co uſe their 6wn 

roper arms, wherewith thcy puniſh us, as David cut off Goliab's 
head with his own ſword, making of. neceflity a virtue, profit of 
pain and affliction, turning them againſt themſelyes. Aﬀyction - 


iz proſperity and edverſity. 
the true fruit or ſcience of fin, being well taken, is the death and 
ruine thereof; and it doth that to the author thereof, which the 
viper doth to his dam that brought him forth. It is the oyl ofthe 
Scorpion, which healeth his own ſting, to the end it may periſh by 
its own invention * periit ' arte ſz : patimur quia peccavimus > pas 
finer ut nor peccemus : He perifheth b, his own Art: we ſuffer be+ 
canſe we bave ſiuned \ we ſiffer that we ſhould not fin. It is the file 
of the foul, which ſeoureth, purificth and cleanſeth it from all ſin. 
And conſequently it appeaſfeth the anger of God, and freeth us from 
the-priſons-and bands of Juſtice, to bring us into the fair and clear 
ſun-ſhine of Grace and mercy. Frually, it weancth ns from the world, 
it plucketh -us from the dug, and- maketh ws diſtaſte with the bitter- 
nels thereof (like worm- wood upon the teat of. the nurſe) the ſweet 
milk and food of this deceitful world. | | 

A great and principal mean fora man tocarry himfelf well in ad- I. 
verſity, is to be an honeſt man, A virtuous man is more peaceable in 4 giveral ad- 
 edverlicy, than-a vicious in proſperity: like thoſe that havea feaver, ®* 
who feel and find more harm and violence in the heat and cold there- 
of, and in the extremity of their fits, than ſuch as are ſound, in 
the heat and cold of Summer and Winter.And even fo they that have 
their conſciences ſick, are much more tormented, than they that are 
found, that arc honett -men: For having the inward” part whole 
and healthful, they can no way be endamaged' by the outward, cſpe- 
eially oppoſing againſt it a good' courage. | 
' "Adverſicies are of two ſorts : ſome are true, natural; as ſickneſs, I2. 
griefs,'loſs of thoſe things we love : others are falſe and fained, ci- 4» 94vce 
ther- by! a/ common or particular' opinion, and not in verity that more ſpe cial, 
it is' fo." Man hath'his ſpirit and body, as much at command, as be- 
fore: they happened. To theſe kind. of mien, only this one word z 
Thatiwhich thoa complaineſt of, is neither painful nor trouble- 
fume, but thou makeft it ſuch, and makeſt thy (elf to believe 
- 11-4; 


:-:As touching the true and'natural, the mbre promptand popular 13: 
and-more {qund- opinions are, the more natural and 'miore jult. Fitlt xratara!. 
we nivlt temember, that a man indureth nothing againſt the Huttiane 76 endure ir 
and' natural law, ſince even'at the birth vf man! all theſe things are 19197! and 
annexed; and given as ordinary. In whatſoever doth affll& us, let _—_—_ 
us conſider two things, the nature of that that-happeneth unto is, 
and that which is'1b our {tes : and uſing "thirigs phones 17 to 
nature ; i 'we''can' reteive” no | tediouſhels” or offence. "thereby; 
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To carry himſelf moderately and equally 
For offence is a malady of the Soul contrary to nature, and there- 
fore ſhould by no means come near unto us. There js not any acci- 
dent in the world which may happen unto us, wherein nature hath 
not prepared an aptneſs in us to receive it,& to turn it to our content= 
ment. There is no manner of life ſo ſtrait, that hath not ſome ſolace 
and recreation. There is no priſon ſoftrong and dark, that gives not 
place to a ſong ſometimes to comfort a priſoner. Fonas had leiſure 
to make his prayer unto God even. in the belly of the whale, and 
was heard. It is a favour of nature that it findeth a remedy and 
| eaſe unto our evils in the bearing of them, it being ſo that a man is 

born to be ſubje& to all ſorts of mileries, Omnia ad gue gemimws, 
gue expaviſcimus, tributa vite ſunt : All things that afflit ore grie- 
6085, are the tributes of life. x 

Secondly, we mult remember, that there is only the leſſer part 
of man ſubjet to fortune 3 we have the principal in our own power, 
and it cannot he overcome without our own couſent. Fortune may 
make a man poor, lick, afflicted 3 but not vigious, diſlolute, deletedz 
it cannot take from us probity, courage, virtue. 
Afterwards we muſt come to fidelity, reaſon, juſtice. Many times 
a man complaineth unjuſtly, for though he be ſometimes ſurpriſed 
with ſome ill accident, yet he is more often witha good, and ſo the. 
one muſt recompence the other. And ita man conſider well thexex 
of, he ſhall find mere reafon to content himſelf with his good for- 
tunes, than to complain of his bad. And as we turn our eyes from, 
thoſe things that offend us, and delight to caſt them upon green and 
pleaſant colours, ſo muſt we divert our thoughts from heavy and 
melancholick occurrents, and apply them to thoſe that are pleaſant 
and pleaſing unto us. But we are malicious, reſembling cupping 
glaſſes, which draw the corrupt blood, and leave the good, like a 
covetous man who ſcllcth che beſt wine, and drinks the worktz like 
little childreo, from whom if you take away one of their play- 
ames, in @ fury they caſt away all the reſt. For if any misfortune 
|. unto us we torinent our ſelves, and forgrt all the reſt that 
may any way comfort us: yea, ſore there are that for ſmall loſes 
term themſelves unfortunate in all things, and forget that ehey ever 
received any good, in ſuch ſort, that an ounce of adverlity brings 
CO hearty gricf chan ten thouſand of proſperity, pleaſure.or 
clight, 

* muſt likewiſe calt our eyes upon thoſe that are of a far-worle 
condition than our ſelyes, who would think themſclves happy ifthey 
were in our place, wr” Cum 


— 


in proſperity and adverſity... . 


Gem tibi deſpliceat rerum fortuna tnarnum. - 
Alterix: ſpelt, quo ſis diſcrimine pejor. 
If thou griev'ſt thox art not ſuch 
As thy neighbour, over much ; 
Sreight refled upon the poor, 
Think th: reft, and grieve no more. 61:0 
It were good and neceffary that theſe complainers did practiſe 
the aying'and advice.of.a wiſe man, that if all theevils that men 
ſuffer ſhould bz compared with the bleſſings they enjoy 3 thediviſt- 
on being equally made, they my ſee by. the .over-plus of that good. 
they enjoy, the injultice of their complaint. 
After all theſe opinions, we may conclude that there are two 
t remedies againſt all evils and adverſities, which may be re+ 
ced almoſt to one 3 Cuſtom for the vulgar and bafer ſort., and 


Meditation for the wiſer. Both of them have their force from timey - 


the common and ſtrongeſt falye againſt all evils; but the wiſecake is 
before hand, this is his iore-Gght, and the feeble and vulgar fort, af+ 
ter-hand. That cuſtom prevaileth much it doth plainly appcar, in 
that thoſe things that axe moſt tedious and offenſive, are made 
thereby caſic and.plealing. Natura colamitatuns mollimentum con» 
Juttudintm *invenit.: Cuſtome-, rvitigateth. calamitie. . Slaves weep 
when they cnter into. the gallies, $ before three months be ended. 
they ſing. They that have not been. accuſtomed tothe Sea'4 arc: 
afcard though it be. the calmeſt, when they weigh anker ; whereas. 
the Mariners laugh in: the midſt of, a tempett.., The wife groweth» 
deſperate at the death of her husband, and before 2 year be expired: 
ſhe loves another. Time and cuſtume bring all things to paſſe; thar 
which offendeth us, is the noveley of that which, happenethunro us; 
Omuis ' novit ate. graviars ſun : All new aud wnexſpetied creſſts, are 
intolergble. 

Meditation performeth the fame office with wiſe men, -and by- 


IS *. 
the force thereof things are. made familiar and /ordinary : Que ali Pore fight '@ + 


din patiends levis . facuunt,. ſapiens levia Facit din cogitande;  Thar®"" _— 


mhich ſome make light by lang ſufſering, a wife mane makes light and 
eafie by long pn Da , 3 CES exatly the nature © if all 
things that may offend him,and preſenteth ynto himſelf whatſoeves 
may happen unto him moſt grievous and inſupportable, as ſickneſle, 
poyerty, exile, injuries; and examineth in thera -all that which is ac-- 
cording to natare or contrary to it. - For forefight- or providence 
Ka great xernedy againſt all eyills, which 6anuot bring, any greac. 
- (eration. 


% 


To carry hilebfelfanoderately ard wiſely 
alteration or change , happening to a man that uttendeth thetn; 
whereas contrarily they wound and hurt him greatly, that ſaffereth 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed by them. Meditation and diſcourſe is that 
which giveth the true temper to the ſout, ipreparerth.it,' confirmeth 
it againſt all aſſaults, makes it hard, fieely, imperictrable_againit 
whatſoever would wound or hurt-it. - Sudden accidents how great 
ſocver,ccan give no great blow'to him that keeps himſelf upon his 
guard, and is alwayes rcady to perceive them. Premeditati mali mol- 
lis. iius venit : qwicquid exſpetiatum. eft din, levies - accidit: The 
hurt | is: ſmall, if the harm before 'be known, whatſoever we 'do long 
exſpet, doth hapjen tbe lighter. Now to attain thisfore Gght,. we 
mutt faſt know; that nature hath placed us here as in a thorny and 
{lippery- places. that that which is happened unto another, may alſo 
light upon us that that which hangeth over all, may fall upon eve- 
xy.one of us; and that in-all the affairs that we undertake, we pre- 
meditate the inconveniencies &.evil encounters which may happen 
uuto: us, to: the end-we be-not ſurpriſed-unawares. O how much 
are we deceived, and how'little judgement have we, when we think, 
that that which happeneth to others, cannot likewile fall upon us ! 
When -wewill not be wary and provident, for -fear left we ſhould 
be thought feartull. Contrariwiſe, if: we 'take' knowledge of things 
as xcaſon would have us, we would rather wonder that 1o. few ctol- 
ſes bappen upon us ; and that thoſe accidents that follow us ſo-near;' 
have ſtayed fo long before they catch us, and having caught us, how- 
they-ſhould handle us ſo;mildly. He that tak&th heed, and conſider-" 
eth the: adverſity of another, as a thing that may happert untohim- 
ſelf, before it ſhall happenis ſufficiently armed, we raft think of- 
all,andexſpetthe worltz they? are fools and ill-adviſed, that fay, I 
had notthought: it.-. It is an-old ſaying; That he that is ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed, is half beaten; and he that is warned is half armed, nay - 
itis two againſt one. A wiſe man jn time of peace, makes his pre- 
paration for war; A good. mariner before he'go' forth of the haven 
makes proviſion- of what is neceſſary tp reſiſt the violence of a tem-* 
peſt: it is tooilate to provide againk "an coil; whien 'itis already 
come. In whatſoever we are prepared beforechandy we find*our: 
ſelves apt and admirable', what difficulty ſever it have; and con- 
tearhwile, there is not any thing fo ealic that doth not hurtand hin-' 


der us, if-we be but noveliſts thereih: Id videndumn# quid inopinatum 
fit nobir; quia- oninia novitate gravibra ſits : ' We onght-to foreſee that 
nothing happets unto us nilooked for , becauſe all novelties- are-rbt 
—_— n more 


Yaprofperityandaduerſity (> ©) 


more grievens. Doubtle(s it ſeemerh, thatif wei were: fo.provideat 


2s we ſhould and may be, we ſhould wpiider.- a+ nothing. Thac 
which thou fawelt before i-came,.is happeded -unto-thes, why then 
wondreſt thou? Let ws. thentake:a Toure atbatraccidents, done 
furprize us3 Ler us cver ſtznd,'upan.our-guatd-rand;-fareſee- wife 
is to come. Animus, adverſus.ontuie \furtsartiec 4 ut dice? e> poſſumatt, 
Non wlla laborum, O virgo, neva mubi. facies inopinave ſrrgit: Onniza 
percepi, atque animune metum ante peregi. Tu hodie ifta dennncias , ego 

er denunciavi mihi: bominem.. paravi ad; humans. The mind. muſt 
be armed for all things, that we uray held nothing. tedious or patafiul. O 


wirgin, there ſeems to me' na. new and niexpetied eomnentace to.afpear. . 


Thave confidered of all things, and ain reſa/ved thereof in mind.” To day 
haſt thou ſhewed me all theſe things, which alwayes 1 foretold to myſelf 7 
I bave framed man for bumane things. © 


To obey andobſerve the Laws, Cuſtomus, andlCeres - 
monies of the Conntrey, bow and in 


what ſenſe; 


Ven as a favage and, untamed beaſt , . will not 'ſaffer himſelf 
Sto be taken, led, and handled by man: but 'either-flyeth- and 
hideth himſelf from him, or armeth himſelf againſt him ;'and 


ſort that a man muſt ufe force mingled: witli ast and ſubritty 'to 
take, and tame him : So folly. will; not be handlcd by rreafon-,: or 
wildome,, but ſtriveth, and frirreth againſt ie; (and / atderh folly 


I. 
The beg inning,” 
inflitution and: 
with furie aſſaulteth him, if he approach neer unto him 5 in ſach 9##hority of + 


the Laws, 


unto. folly ; a2d therefore it muli:be- rakenz. and:ltad, like'a wile . 


beaſt, (that which a man is:to a beaſt, a wilt:man isto's fooly a+ 


ſtoniſhed, feared,' avd kept fhort,: that with: the- more caſe it may. 
be inſtructed and won. Now the 'proper mean or help thereun- - , 


to, is a;great authority, a thundering power and gravity, which 
may dazle it. with the ſplendourvt his; lightning'; 85 wa bwitus\ ef 
Gus Ccogit- ſtultos : ut ad. ſapientiam' feſtinent 2161 55 only! aitthority 
that inforceth fools 10. apply themſelnes to wiſdUamse/' In! a popular 
hght or. ſedition, if ſome great, wiſe, ancient, and! virtuous perfonage 
come in preſence, that hath won the-publick reputation of honour 
and virtue, preſently.che: mutinaus/prople being firiqken 'and blinded 
with, the bright, ſplendobr: of: his. aachority;:art quieeed;/attending 
what be will lay yugothems. :: 111603 yd 31.2301 @32 C447 : 


Auguſt,” 


* # ' 
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To carry himſelf woderately andwiſely 


= Veluti mogne in pipulo cam epe coorts 
>Cetitio et, ſevitque «T9 zonobile valgus, 
Jy & ſaxa volant,firor arma miniſtr at : 
um pietate gravem ac meritis, ſi forts virum quem 
Canfpexre,flem, arrefiiſque axribut aft ant, 
Tle regit diftir animos, & peftora mwlcer. 
- Even as-when tumults tr ſedition grow, 
. And Hobhorn-mad though cauſe he none do know 
- Without bimſelf : example ſo encharms 
T bis beadlong rout, whoſefrery gives it arms : 
. As fire-brands, ſtoner, and all things flie about, 
\Tbeir rage encounters: ſo there 15 no doubt 
: Of certain barm \ unleſs (as ſent from God) 
Some grave, cenſorions Cato with bis rod 
ear in time, at Whoſe authori 
They ſilent ftand, and bear him ſpeak, well nigh 
An hour togetber, till their fry die, 
So all is buſht : the ſame that now doſing, 
Eac b to bis tent, now<ry, God ſave the King. 
There is nothing greater in this world than authority, which is 
an imdge of God, a meſſenger from Heaven: if it be ſovereign, it is 


. called Majeſty ; if ſubaltern, Authority : and by two things it is 
. maintained, admiration and fear mingled together. Now this Ma- 


jelty and Authority is firſt and properly in the perſon of the So- 


- vereign Prince and Law-maker, where it is lively, aQtual, and mo- 


ving 3 afterwards in his commandments and ordinances, that isto 
(ay, in the Law, which is the head of the work of the Prince, and 
the image of a lively and original Majeſty. By this, are foolsredu- 
ced, conducted, and guided. Behold then of what weight necefli- 
ty, and utility, Authority and the Law is in the world ! 

The next a uthority, and that which is likeſt to the Law, is Cu- 
ſome, which is another powerful and imperious Miſtreſs: It ſeiz- 
eth upon this power, and uſurpeth it traiterouſly and violently z for- 
it planteth this authority by little and little, by ſtealth, as it 'were in- 
ſenſibly, by 4 little pleaſing, and humble beginning 3 having ſettled 
and-eſtabliſhed it ſelf, by the belp of time, it diſcovereth after- 
wards a furious and tyrannicall viſage, againſt which there is no 
moxe liberty or power left, ſo much as to lift up ones eyes : It ta- 
keth its authoxzity from the. poſſcfiion and uſe thereok; itencreaſeth 
and ennobleth it {elf by continuance like -a river + it is daningerous to 
bring it back to his original fountain. Law 
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Law and Cuſtome eſtabliſhed their authority diverſly, Cuſtome by 
little and little, with long time, ſweetly and without force, by the 
common conſent of all, or the greater part 3 & the author thereofare 
the people. The Law ſpringeth up in a moment with-authority and 
power, and taking his force from bim that hath power 'to com» 
mand all, yea many times againlt the likeing of the ſubject, where- 
upon ſome compare it to a Tyrant, and Cultome to a King. Again, 
cuſtome hath with it nexher reward nor puniſhment 3 the la 4 hath 
them both) at leaſt puniſhment; nevertheleſſe they may mutually help 
and hinder one another. For cuſtome, which is but of ſufferance, 
authorized by the Soveraign, 15 better conhrmed : and the law like- 
wiſe ſettleth its own authority by poſſeflion & ule 3 and contrariwiſe 
cuſtome may be cafhiczxed by a contrary law, and the law loſeth 
force thereof by ſuffering a cont rary cultome : but ordinarily they are 
together, that is, law and cuttome 3 wiſe and ſpiritual men-contider- 
ing it asSa law, and {imple men as a cuſtome, 

There is not a thing more ſtrange, than the diverſity of ſtrange» 
neſs of ſome laws and cuſtomes in the world; Neither is there any 
opinion or imagination ſo variable, ſo mad, which is not cftabliſhed 
by laws --and cuttomes in ſome place or other ; I am content to recite 
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ſome of them, to ſhew thoſe that are hard of belicthercin, how-far Of lews and 
this propoſition doth go.. Yet omitting to ſpeak of theſe things <*/Feme: in the 


that belong to religion, which is the ſubjet where the greateſt won- 
derments and groffeſt impoſtures are : but becauſe it is without the 
commerce of men, and that it is not properly. a cuſtome, and where 
it isealie to be deceived, I will not meddle with it. Sec then a brief 
of thoſe that for the trangene(s are bett worth the noting. To 
account it an office of piety in a certain age, to kill their parents and 
to. cat them. In Innes to pay the ſhot, by yielding their Children 
wives and daughters, to the pleaſure of the hoſt : publick brothch 
houſes of males :. old men lending their wives unto young : women 
common : an honour to women to: have accompanied with many 
men3 and to carry their locks in the hemmes of their garmcats: 
daughters to go with their privy parts uncovered, and rmmarricd wo- 
men carctully-to keep them. covered: to leave the daughters to 
their :pleaſures and. being great with child to enforce ar» obortin 
the ſight:and knowledge oft: all m:n;- but marzied women-to keep 
themſelves. cbaſt and: faithfull. co their hubunds: women the fil} 
night byoze they.company with-their -husbands, to receive all-the 
males of. the cltate. ang profeſſion of theix husbands, invited to the 
marriage. 


990 "70 obey and obſerve the Lawes, cuſtomer, 
marriage, and ever after to be faithfal to their husband : youmg 
married- women to preſent their virginity to their Prince, before 
they lie with their husbands : marriages of males: women to goto 
war with their husbands: to die and kill themſelves at the de- 
ceaſe of their husbands, or ſhortly after ; to permit widows to mar- 
ry again, if their husbands die a violent death, and not otherwiſc; 
husbands to be divorced from their wivcs without alledging any 
cauſe ; to ſell them if they be barren, to kill them for no other caaſe 
but becauſe they are women, and afterwards to borrow women of 
others at their need : women to be delivered without pajn or fear; 
to kill their children becauſe they are: not fair, well featured, or 
without cauſe: at meat to wipe their fingers upon their privities 
and their feet: to live with mans fleſh : to cat ficſh and fiſh raw 
many men and women to lye together to the number of ten or 
twelve ; to lute one another by putting the finger to the ground, 
and afterwards lifting it towards heayen : to turn the back when 
they ſalute, and never to look him in the face whom a man will ho- 
nour : to take into the hand the ſpittle of the Prince : not to ſpeak 
to the King butat a peep-hole : in a mans whole life never to cut 
his hair nor nails: to cut the hair on oue ſide, and nails of one 
hand, and not ofthe other :-men to piſle fitting, womea ſtanding: 
to make holes and pits .in the fleſh of the face, and the dugs, to hang 
rings and jewels in : to contemn death, to receive it with joy, to 
ſueforit, to plead in publick for the honour thereof, as for a digni- 
tyand favour: to account it an honourable burial to be eaten with 
dogs,birds,to be boyled, cut in pieces and pounded,and their powder 

_— to be caſt into their ordinary drink. | 
 Kuaminatios _ When we come to judge of theſe cuſtoms, that is the complaint 
and juigmemte . 1d the trouble: the vulgar ſort and Pedants,are not troubled here- 

with 3 for every (cditious rout condemueth as barbarous and beaſt- 
ly whatſoever pleaſeth not their palate, that is to ſay, the common 
uſe and cuſtom of their countrey. And it a man ſhall tell them, 
that others do ſpeak and judge the ſame of ours, and are as much 
offended with ours, as we with theirsz they cut a man ſhort after 
their manner, terming them beatts and barbarians, whichis alwaics 
to ſay the (ame thing. A wiſe man is more adviſed, as ſhalb be faid; 
he maketh not ſuch haſte to judge, for fear left. he wrong; his 'own 
judgement : and to fay-the truth, there.are many laws and cuſtoms 
which ſcem at. the firſt view to be ſavage, inhumane, and contrary 
to all reaſon, which if they were without paſſion and my . 
| ere 
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fidered of, if they were not found te be altogether jult and good 
yet at the leaſt they would not be without ſome reaſon: and de- 
fence. Let us take amongſt the reft for example the two firit 
which we have ſpoken of, which feem to be both the ſtrange ſtand 
fartheſt off trom the duty of piety : to kill their own parcntsate _ 
certain age, and to eat them. They that bh avethis cuſtome, do ake 
it tobe a teſtimony of piety and good affeQtion , endeavouing 
thereby firſt of mere piety to deliver their old Parents, not only ' 
unprofitable to themſelves and others, but burthenſome, languiſh- 
ing, and leadinga paiufuland troubleſome life, and to place them 
in reſt and cafe : afterwards giving them the moſt worthy and 
commendable {epulchre, lodging in themſelves and in their bow- 
els, the bodies and reliques of thei Parents, in a manner reviving, 
them again, and regenerating them by a kind of tranſmutation into 
their hving fleſh, by the means of digeſtion and nouriſhment. 
Thelc reaſons would not ſeem over-light ro him that is not poſſefſed 
with a contrary opinion: and it is an eafie matter to conſider , 
what cruelty and abomination #t had been tothoſe people, to ſee 
their parents before their own eyes toſuffer ſuch griet and torment, 
and they not able to ſuccour them, and afterwards to caft their 
fpoiles tothe corruption of the earth, to ftench and rottenne(s and. 
the food of Worms, which is the worſt that can be done unto it. 
Darius made a tryal, asking ſome Greeks, for what they would be 
perſiraded to. follow the cuſtome of the Indiany, in tating their dead 
fathers, Towhom they anſwered, That they would not do it for any 
thing in the world. And ou the other fide aflaying to. perſwade the 
Indians to'burn the bodies of their dead Parents, as the Greeks did, 
n-ſecmed to thema matter of ſuch difficulty and horrour, as that 
they would never be drawn untoit. I will adde only oneother, 
which concerneth only matter of decency and comlinefſe, and is 
more light and more pleaſant : One that alwaies blew his noſe with 
his hand, being reprehended for incivility, in the defence of himſelf, 
asked what priviledge that filthy excrement had that a man muſt 
afford it a fair handkerchief ro receive, and afterwards carefully 
wrap and fold it up, which he thought was a matter of greatcr 
loathſomnels, than tocaft it from him. So that we ſee that for all 
things there may be found ſome feeming reaſon , and theretore we 
are not ſuddenly and lightly to condemn any thing. or 
But who would believe how great and impefious the authority 
of cuſtome is? He that ſaid it was another nature did not ſuthci- 
catly. 
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To dbey and obſerve the Lawes, cuſtomer, 


ently expreſſe it ; for it doth more than nature, it conquereth nature : 
for hence it is that the melt beautifull daughters ot men draw nor: 
unto love their natural parents; no brethren, thought excellent in 
beauty, win: not the love of their ſiſters. This kind of chaſtity is 
not properly of nature, but of the uſe of laws, and cuftomes which 
forbid them, and make of inceſt a great finne, as we may ſee in the 
fa& not only of the children of 44am, where there was an en- 
forced neceſſity , but of Abrabam and Nachor brethren of Facob 
and Judas Patriarchs, Amram the father of Moſes, and other ho- 
ly men: And it is the law of Myſes which forbad it in theſe fir 
degrees3-. but it hath alſo ſometimes diſpenſed therewith, not only 
in the collateral line, and betwixt brothers, and their brothers wives 
which was a commandment, and not a diſpenſation : and which 
is more, between the natural brother and fifter of divers wombs; 
but alſo in the right lige of alliance, . that 4s to (ay, of the ſon with 
the mother in law for in the right line of blood, it ſeemeth co be 
altogether againſt nature, notwithſtanding the fat of the daugh- 
ters of Lot with their father, which nevertheleſſe was produced 
purely by nature, in that extreme apprehenſion, and tear of the end 
of. humane kind, for which cauſe they have been excuſed by great 
and learned Dofqours. Now againſt nature there is not any dif- 
penſation , if God the onely ſuperiour thereunto give it not. Fi- 
nally, of caſual inceſts and not voluntary the world is full, as Ter- 
txlian teacheth. Morcover, cuſtome doth inforce the rules of na- 
ture, witneſſe thoſe Phylitians who many times leave the natural 
reaſons of their Art by their own authority, as they thatby cuſtome 
do live and ſuitain their lives with poyſon, Spiders; Emmets, Ly- 
zards, Toads, which is a common practice amongſt the people of the 
Weſt Indies. It likewiſe dulleth our ſenſes, witneſle they that live 
near the fall of the river Niles, near clocks, armories, mills; and 
the whole world according to ſome Philoſophers, with the ſound 
of a heavenly king of muſick, & the continual and divers motions of 
the heavens dulleth our ſenſes, that we hear not that which we hear. 
To. conclude, (and it is the principal fruit thereof) it overcometh 
all difficulty, maketh things eaſie that ſeem impoſlible, (weetneth 
all ſowr3 and therefore by the means hereof a man hives in all chings 
content, but yet it maſtercth our ſelves, our belicts, our judgerents, 
with a moſt unjuſt and tyrannical authority. It doeth and undoeth, 
authoriſeth and diſ-authoriſeth whatſoever it pleaſe , without 


_ rhythme or reaſon, yet many times againſt all reaſon. It eſtabliſh» 


«th 
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eth in the world againſt reaſon and judgment all the opinions, re- 
lgians, bclieks, obſervances, manners, and ſorts of life, moſt phanta- 
{tical and rude, as before hath been ſaid, ' And eontrarily, it wrong- 
fully degradeth, robbeth, beateth down in things that are truly great 
and admirable, their price and eſtimation, and maketh them baſe 
and vile. 

Nl adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quidquane 

Principio,quod non ceſſent miriarier omnes 

Paulatim. ——— 

Nine days a wonder 3 nought ſo wonderful 

Ar firſt z but time and frequencie will dull, 

And ſo the Rainbow, Manns, Moon and Sus, 
Have net the fame reſþed, that firſt was done, 

$o that we ſce that cuſtomis a thing great and powerful. Plats 
having reprehended a youth for playing at cob-nut, os cherry-pit, 
and receiving this anſwer from him ; That he controlled him for a 
matter of (mall moment, replyed 3 My child, caftom is not a mat- 
ter of ſmall moment. A ſpeech well worth the noting, for all ſach as 
have youth to bring up. But it exerciſeth its power with ſo abſolute 
authority, that there is no ſtiivingagaink it, neither is it lawful to 
reaſon, or call into.queſtion the erdinances thereof: it enchanteth 
usin ſuch fort, that it maketh us believe, that what is without the 
bounds thereof, is without the bounds of reaſon, and there is no- 
thing good and juſt, but what it approveth; ratione non c 
ſed conſuetudine abducimur : boneftins putamus quod frequentins ; relti 
apud nos locum tenet error, ubi publicns fallus : We are not ma rea- 
ſon, but miſled by cuſtom 3 we bold that moſt honeſt, that is "moſt uſed, 
Erroxr bath place in us before Right. This is tolerable with idiots, atid 
the vulgar ſort, who wanting ſufficiency to look-into the of 
things,,tO try and to judge, do wellto hold and ſettle themſclves to 
that which is, commonly held and reccived: : but to. wiſe * men,.who 
play anather part, it & a baſe-thing to-luffer themſelves:tobe cavried 
with caftoms.” .' 1 1 BYb 4 2.23 21! yiis * 

Now the edyise which I here give-unto:him, that would be wiſe, 


is to keep and obſerve, both in werd and deed, - the Lawes and Cu- 4* 


fioms which he findeth eſtabliſhed in the Countrey where he is: and 
in like manuer, to xe{pect and obey t iſtratcs, and. all Superi- 
' 0ur$3: but alwayes with a noble {pirie, and-aftcr a generous mannet , 
.and:-not ſ{ervikly, pedantically, ſitpesſtitiouſly; and-withall, not ta- 
king offence, nor lightly condemning. other ttratge- Laws ___—— 
X oms 
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To obey andl obſerve the Laws Cuſtoms ;| 
mes, but freely and ſoundly judging and examining the one and 
the: other, as hath been ſaid and not binding his judgement and be- 
lief, buc unto reaſon only./Hereof,a word or two. | 
In che hr place, according to all che wiſeR, the rale of rules,and 
thegencral Law of Laws is to tollow and obſerve the Laws and Cu- 


Cufyms are to ſtomes of the Countrey where he is vijuars imeom riow by xa g@ naxiy, 


"7 obſerves. 
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juftics and 22 
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for their 


avoiding carefully all fingularity, and firange extravagant particula- 
rity, diftcrent from the common aud ordinary; for whatſveyer it be, 
rt alwayes. hurteth and woundeth another, is ſuſpected. of folly, hy- 
pocriſic, ambitious paſlian, though perhaps it proceed from a ſick 
and weak ſoul. Non contarbabit ſapiens publicos mores, ncc populum in 
ſe nouitate vite convertet... He that is wiſe, will not (eek, to alter the man- 
ners of the yeople; neither pull men p01 bim.with bis innovations. We 
mutt al wayes. walk: nnder the covert of the Laws, Cuftoms, Superi- 
ours without diſputation. or tcrgiverſation, - without - undertaking 
ſametimes to. diſpence with the Laws, ſometumnes like a frugal! ſer- 
vant, toenhance the price... 6 SC ODT 
But that it be (which isthe ſecond rule) out of a good minde, 
nd aſter a manner, nobly and wilcly, neither for the love nor- 
Fear of them, yor for the juſtice or equity that: is nm them, nor for fear 
of that puniſhment that may follow for not obeying them : tobe 
brief, not of ſuperſtition, nor confirained, ſcrupulous, ftartul ſervi- 
tude, Exdews que pepmlng, fed nom dew modo, nic erdene propeſite fa= 
Giet ſapiens. A wiſe man that doth thoſe things that other men do, but not in 
oat Fofbion nat t#-1be ſame end, but treely and ſimply for publick re- 
verenen,and-for theit.: authority: Lawsand Cuttoms are maintajned 
in.ctedit, not'\becauſe.thepazc juſtand good, buc becauſe they atc 
Laws and . Cuticas': thisis the myſtical foundation of their aurho- 
rity, they have no-other and {d is 'ic with Superiours, becauſe rhey 
are Superiours: . Oe ſigns eatbediom fedent © Broanſe they þ1 in the 


( Cbajr. of dnabority, not: beeaule they are wy nay honeſt pw 
| fucinent ,Celice focere:. nbuxibdy to; do nit- you.” & 30 et! them. 
for any other cauſe, obeycth them not becauſe he z- thisis 


, aaevil add a dangerous fubject; it is u0t true vbeditnec, which mnuk 
bepure and ſimple. Unite weetir depifitio diferetionis mitra exect- 
tio, ebnegatio fai:From. whence it it named, « putting off of bis own 
reaſeu, a mere obulients in the exeeution, and s denying of binfaif. Now 
t0:g0. about to maſittousovedienceby the jultice aud gouduets of 
Laws ahd Supteriours) were by ſubmitcing chem tother-judgmicnr, 
leſctve them mich ptoceſs, and to. call 'vur ovedicnce POT 
| 


and Ceremonicrof the Conntrey, Ge. 


amd diſputation; and conſequently, the State and Policy , accor- 
ding to- the inconftancy and diverſity of j ts. How many 
unjuſt and ftrange Laws are there in theworl@, not only in the par- 
ticular judgements of men, but of univerſal reaſon wherewith the 
world hath lived a long time in continual” peace and reſt; with as 
great ſatisfaion, as if they had been very juſt and reaſonable? And 
he that ſhould go about to change or mend them, would be account- 
ed an enemy to the Weal-publick, and never be admitted : The 
nature of man doth accommodate it (elf to all with che times, and 
having once caught his fiſh, it is ana& of hoſtility, to go about to al- 
ter any thing : we mulſtleave the world where it is; theſe trouble» 
houſes, and new-fangled (pirits, under a pretext of reformation 
marre all, 
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All change and alteration of Laws, Beliefs, Cuſiomes, and obſer» £5 0 


vances, is very dangerous, and -yieldeth alwayes more evil then _ 
good z it briugeth with it, certain and preſent evils, for a good that 


15 uncertain and to come.' Innovators have alwayts glorious and * * 


plauſible Titles, but they are but the more ſulpeRed, and they can 
not eſcape the note of ambitious preſumption, in that they think to 
ſee more cleerly then others, and that to eſtabliſh their opinions, 
the State, Policy, Peace, and publick quict, muſt be turned topic 


turvy. 
I will not ſay for all this that hath been faid before; that wemuſt 


abſolutely obey all Laws, all Commandments of Saperiours: for 3 
ſuch as a man knoweth evidently to be cither againſt God or na* j';, 


ture, he is mot to obey, and yet notto rebel and trouble the State 
how he ſhould govern himſelf in ſuch a caſe, ſhall be caught here- 
after, in the obedience due unto Princes *: for to ſay the truth; this 
inconvenience and infelicity, is rather , and more' common ir the 
commandments of Princes, then in the Laws : neither is it ſuffici- 
ent to obey the Laws and Superiours, becauſe of their worth and 
merit, nor ſervilely and for fear, as the common and prophane ſort 
do; but a wiſe man doth nothing by force or fear 3 Sof hee ſapienti 
contingit, «t nil faciat invitns 5 retia ſequitar, gandet officio: Thiyis 
only incident 10 wiſe men, that they ds nothing by conſtraint ; they follow 
the right, and perform their duty: he doth that which he ſhould, and 
keeps the Laws, not for fear of them, but for the love of himfelf,being 
jealous of his duty 3 he kath-not to do- with 'the Laws,/to 
'db'well ; that is that wherein! he differeth from the-common 
R TS -- {6 fort, 
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298 : To obey end obſerve the. Lows cuftoner;che. 
ſort; who-cannot do well, nor know what they:gughe to do; with-, 
out Laws At. jujto. et ſepienti non «ft lex pefit : The Law was -not 
ordained for the quit righterws. By right 2 wile man is aboveche 
Laws; but,/in outward and publick eff. &, he is their voluntary and, 
tree obedient ſubjeR,.; In the third place therefore, jt is. an at of 
ligheneſs, and anjurious-p clumption 3 yea, a teltimony of weakoe(s 
and inſufficiency z tocondemn.that which ym not with the law 
and cultom of his Couatrey. This proceedeth either from want of 
teaſure, or ſufficiency to conlider the reaſonsand grounds of others , 
this 1s t@ wrong and ſhame his own judg:'mcnt, whereby heis en- 
torced , many times to recant 3 and net to remembes, that the nature 
of man is capable of all things z.. It is to ſuffer the-eye of his ſpirit to 
be hood-winked, and brought aſleep by a long cuftome, and prc- 

- ſcription to have power over judgement. 

6 Finally, it is- the othce of a. generous and a wiſe mgn (whom 
Wiſely to ex4- I here cndeavous to deſcribe) to examine all-things, to conſider a- 
miwe all zhing'. pct, and afterwards to compare together, all the Laws- and cu- 

toms of the World, which ſhall come to his knowledge, and to 
judge of them(not to rule his ob:dience by them, as hath been ſaid, 
but to. exerciſe his office, fince he hath a ſpirit to that end) faith- 
fully and without paſſion, according to the rule of cruth and univer- 
ſal reaſon, and naturez whereunto he is firſt obliged, not fattering 
himſelf; or Raining his judgement with erxour : and tocontent, hjm- 
{elf to yield obedience unto thoſe, whereunto he is ſecondly and 
particularly bound, whereby none ſhall have cauſe to complain of 
him.-It may fall our ſametimes, that we may dothat, by a ſecond 
particular, and, municipal obligation (obeying the Laws and cu- 
fioms of the Country,) which 1s againſt the firſt and more ancient, 
that is to (ay, univerlal nature and reaſon; but yet we (atishe nature 
by keeping our judgements and: ppinions true and juſt according to 
:it. For we have. nothing ſo much ours, and whereof we may frecly 
diſpuſe ; th: World hath nothing to do with our thoughts, but the 
outward man is engaged to. the. publick courſe. of the World, and 
. muſt give an account therept; ſo that many times, we do,jultly that, 
.which juſtly we approve not. There is. no remedy, tor fo goes, the 
World. 
6 After theſe two Miſtxeſſes, Law and Cuitom, comes. the third, 
of Ceremonies, which bath ng lefſe, authority and power with many 3. yea, is more 
; rough and- tyxannical.to thoſe thattoo much tie themlelycs chere- 
- unto, This isthe ceremony of the. world, which to ſay the truth, is = 
cac 


To carry himſelf well with another: 
the moſt part but vanity, yet holJeth ſuch place, and uſurpeth ſuch 
authority , by the remiſneſs and* contagious corruption - of the 
world, that many think that wiſdom contiſteth in the-obſcrvation 
thereof and in fich fort do voluntarily enthral themſelves theres 
unto. that rather then they will contraditt it, they prejudice their 


health, benefit, buſneſle, liberty, conſcience and all ; which is a ve- . 


ry great folly, and thc fault and infelicicy of many Courtjers, who 
above others are the jdolaters of Ceremony. Now my will is that 
this my. wiſe man, doe carefully defend himſclffrom this captivity 3 
1 do not mean, that out ofa kind of looſ: incivility, he abuſe a ce» 


remony, for we muſt forgive the world in ſomething, and as much 


as may be outwardly conform our ſelves to that which is in practice 3 
bur my will is, that he tic not, aud inthral himſclfthercunto, but 
that with a gallant and generous boldncfſe he know how.to leave it 


when he wall, and whcnit is fit, and in ſuch manner, as that he give. 


all men-to know, that. it is not out of careleſneſſe, os delicacy, or. 
ignorance, or .contempt, but becauſe he would not ſecm ignorant 


how to. cſtcem of it as is fit, nor ſuffer his. judgement and will to , 


be corrupted with ſuch a vanity; and that he icndeth himſclftothe . 
world when it. pleaſeth him, but never giveth himſclt.. 


CH AP: Ix. 
- Tai carrybimſelf well with annibev. - 


T His matter belongeth to the virtue of juftice, which tcacheth - 


how to live wcll with all, and to giyeto every one that which 
appertaineth unto him, which ſhall be handled in the book follow- 
ing, where ſhall be ſet dawn the particular and divers opinions ac» 
cording to the divertity of perſons. Here.. are only the .gcneral;: 
fol'owing the purpolc and ſubjet of this. book... 

There is here a twofold conſideration (and conſ.quently. two 
parts in this Chapter) according to the two manners ot converſing 
with the wozld, the one is fimple, general aud curumon, the ordi- 
nary commerle of. the world, whercunto the times, the affairs, the 
voyages,.and cncounters. do daily lead, and change acquaintance. 
from, thoſe we,kriow,. to.theſe. we know not, ſtrangers, without 
our choice, or voluntary conſents: the other ſpecial is inaffeR.d 
and deſired company - and acquaintance, cither ſought after aud 
choſen, or being offered and preſented, hath been embraced ; and that 
cither for ſpiritual or corporal profit or pleaſure, wherein there is. 


X.3 CON. .« 
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\"To carry himſelf well with another. 


« conference; communication, privity, and- familiarity : each of them 


have their adviſements apart. But before we enter into them, it 
ſhall not be amiſſe by way of preface, to give you ſome general and 
fundamental adviſe of all the reſt. 

It is a great vice (whereof this our wiſe man muſt take heed) and 


Rolling and 2 defect inconvenient both to himſelf and twanother, to be bound 


univerſality 


. bumogys, 


of 4nd ſubje&t to certzin humors andcomplexions to one only courſe 


that is, to be a flave to himſelf, ſo to be captivated to his proper 
inclinations, that he cannot be bent to any other , a teftimony of an 
anxious ſcrupulous mind , and ill breed, too amorous , and too par- 
tial to it (elf. Theſe kind of people have much to endure and to 
conteſt : and contrariwiſe it is a great ſufhciency and wiſdome to 
accommodate himfelf to all. Itud eft ſapere qui mbicungue opxs (it 
animum p'ſſis flefiere : It is wiſdome to frame the mind, as occaſion 
- ſhall ſtill require. To be ſupple and manaible, to know how to riſe 
and fall, to bring himſelfinto order, when there is need. The fair- 
eſt minds, and the beſt born, are the more univerſal, the-more com- 


. mon, appliable to all underſtandings, communicative and. open to 


all people. Itis a beautifull quality, which refembleth and imitaterth 
the goodneſs of God, it is the honour which was given to old C.z- 
to. Huic verſatile ingenium, ſic pariter et omnia fuit, ut natum ad id ununs 
diceres, quodeunque ageret: Whoſe mind was apt for all things ;, which 
generally was ſuch, as whatſoever be did, be was ſaid to be born to the ſame 


e, 
/ jo us ſee the adviſements of the firſt conſideration, of the ſimple 


The firf part» and common converſation, I will here ſet down ſome, whereof the 


Advice tonc 
#ng ſimple and 
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firſt ſhall be, to keep ſilence and modeſty. 

The ſecond, not to be over-formal, in not applying himſelf to the 
follies, indiſcretion, and lightneſs , which may be committed in 
his preſence : for it is an indiſcretion to condemn all that pleaſeth 
not our palat. | 

The third, to ſparc, and thriftily to order that which a man 
knoweth, and that ſufficiency that he hath attained, and to be more 
willing to hear than to ſpeak, tolearn than to teach : for itis a vice 
to be more ready and forward to make himſelf known, to talk of 
himſelf, and to ſhew all thatis in him, than to learn knowledge of 
another ; and to ſpend his own ſtock than to get new. 

The fourth, not to enter into diſcourſe and conteſtation again 
all, neither againſt great men to whom we owe aduty and recipe, 
Ror againſt our inferiours, where the match isnot equal. The 


To carry himſelf well with another. 


The fifth, to be honetily curious in the enquiry of all things, and 
knowing them, to order them frugally, to make profit by them. 

The {ixth and priucipal 1s, to employ his judgement in all things, 
which is the chict part which worketh, ruleth and doth all : with- 
out the underitandi g all other things are bling, deaf, and without 
a ſoul, it is leaſt to know the hiltory, the judgement is all. 

The ſeventh is never to ſpeak afhrmatively, and imperiouſly, with 
obltinacy and reſolution 3 That hurtcth and woundeth all. 

Peremptory affirmation and obltinacy in opinion, are ordinary 
ſigns of ſenſleſneſs and ignorance, Fhe lity'e of the ancient Romany 
was, that the witneſſes diſpoling, and the Judges determining that 
which of their own proper knowledge they knew to be true, they 
expreſſed their mind by this word, It ſeemeth (Tra videtwr.) And 
if theſe did thus, what ſhould others do? It were good to learn. 
to uſe ſuch words as may{we: ten and moderate the temerity of our 
propolitions- as, It may be, It is ſaid, I think, It ſcemeth, and 
the likez aud in anſwering, I underſtand it not, What is chat to 


I. 


ſay? It may be, It is true. I will ſhatup this general part in theſe The conclars 


few words: To have the countenance and the outward ſhow -open ſrow. 


and agreeable to all, his mind and thought covered and hid from 
all, his tongue ſober and diſcreet, alwaycs to keep himſelf ro him- 


{elt, and to ſtand on his guard, frons aperta, linzwa parca, mens claus: 


ſa, *ulli fidere : His face open, bis tongueſilent, bis mind ſecret, aud to truit 


none : to ſee and hear much, to ſpeak little, to judge of all, Vide, audi, 


Jjudica. 
Let us come to the other conhideration, and kind of converfation 


IE, 


more ſpecial, whereot the inſtructions are theſe. The hrftis to feek, rhe ſecons 


to conter, and converſe, with men of conltancy and dexterity; for p##t+ _ 
Of ſpecial con». 
ver ſation. 


thereby the mind is contimed and fortified, and it is clevatcd above 
it (elt, as with baſe and weak ſpirits it is debaſcd, aud ntterly loſt ; 
the contagion herein is, as in the body, and alſo more. 

The ſecond 1s, not to be aſtoniſhed at the opinions of another 3 
for how contrary ſocver the common fort, how ftrange, how 
frivolous or extravagant they feem, yet they are fiytable ro the fpi- 
rit of man, which is capable to produce all things, and tacrefore it 
is weakneſs to be aftoniſhed at them. * 

The third js,- not to fear or to be troubled with the rude incivili- 
ty-and bitter ſpeeches of ten, whereanto he mult harden andacs 
cuſtome himſelt, Gallant men -bare them with courage this tender- 
nels, and fearful and ceremonious mildneſs, is for . women: This 
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Td carry bimſelf well with another. 
ſociety and familiarity muſt be valiant and manly, it muftbecon - 
ragious both to give hard ſpeeches, and to endure them, to corre&t 
and to be-c ed. It is a fading pleaſure, to have todo with a 
people that yeild, flatter, and applaud a man in all things. 

The fourth is, to aim alwaics at the truth, to acknowtedge it, 
ingenioully and chearfully to yeild unto it, of what ſide ſoever it be, 
uling alwaics and in all things ſincerity, and not as many, eſpecial- 
ly pedanties, by right or by wrong to defend himſelf and to quell 
his advcriſary. It is a fairer victory to range hinuſclf yg to 
reaſon, and to vanguiſh himſelf, then to overcome his advrrlary, 
whercunto. his own weekne(s doth many times help, being far from 
all paſlion. To acknowledge his fault, co confeſſe his doubt and 
1gnorance, to.ycild when there is occaſion, are acts of judgement, 
gentlencfle, and fincerity, which are the principal qualities of 
an honeſt and wiſe man; whereas obſtinacy in opinion accuſcth a 
man of many vices and impertections. 

The fifth is, in diſputation not to employ all the mediam'; that a 
man may have, but ſuch as are beſt and fitteſt, that are more pertinent 
and preſling, and that with brevity for even in a good cauſe a man 
may lay too much:: for long diſcourſes, amplitications, and repetiti- 
ons, arc a teſtimony of oſicatation, of a delire to ſpeak, and tedious 
to the whole company. 

The fixth and principal is, in all things to keep a form, order 
and aptnefle. O what a troubleſome thing it is to diſpute and 
conferre with a fool, a trifler, that uttcreth nothing but matter im- 
pertinent to the matter ! It is the only juſt excuſe to cut off all con- 
ference : for what can a man gain but torment, that knows not 
how, nor what to ſpeak as he ſhould ? Not to underſtand the ar- 

ument that is made to wed himſclfto his own opinion, not to an- 


:\wer dire&ly, to tie himſelf to words, and to leave the principal, 


.£0 mingle and trouble the conference with vain amplitications, to 
dcnie all, not to follow the form of diſputation, to ule unprofitable 
prefaces and digrefſions, to be obſtinate in opinion, and to mouth it 
oat, to tie himſelf to forms, and never to dive into the bottome 3 
are things that are ordinarily practiſed by pedantics and Sophiſters. 
Sce here how wiſdome is diſcerned from folly ; this is preſumptu- 
ous, raw, obttinate, abſurd, that never fatisfieth it (elf, is fearfull, 
adviſed, modeſt : this pleaſeth it ſelf, goes forth of the liſts merily 
and glorioully, as having worne the viory, when it never came 
ncar it. _ 


Totarry himſelf wiſely In his aff abre. 

The ſeventh, If there be a place of contradiction, he muſt take heed 
that he be not bold, obſtinate, bitter; for cither of theſe three 
makes it unwelcome, and doth more hurt himſelf, then another. 
That it may winne good entertainment of the company, it muſk 
ariſe from that very hour of the controverſic that it handled, 
from the preſent occaſion, and not from cl{ewhere, not fromrany 
former precedent ground ; neither muſt it touch the perſon, but 
the matter oncly, with ſome commendation of the perſon if there 
be cauſe, 


CHAP. Xx. 
To carry himſelf wiſtly in bis firs. 


Tx doth properly belong to the virtue ofprudence, whercof we. 
ſhall ſpeak in the beginning of the book following, where 
ſhall be ſet down in particular divers councels and adviſements ac- 
cording to the divers kinds of prudence and occurrents in our af- 
fairs. But 1 will here ſet down the principal points and heads of 
wiſdome, which are general and common advifements, to inſtru& 
in = our diſciple, to carry himſelf well and wiſely in the traffick 
and commerce of the world, and the managing ofall affairs; and 
they are cight. 

The firit confiſteth in underſtanding, that is, well to know the 
perſons with whom a man hath to deal, their proper and particular 
nature, their humour, their ſpirit, inclination, deſignment, and in- 
tention, their proceedings: to know likewiſe the nature of the bu- 
fineſſe which he hath in hand, and which is propoſed unto him, not 
onely in their ſuperficial and outward appearance, but to penetrate 
into the inſide thereof; not onely to ſee and know things in them- 
ſelves, but the accidents and conſequents that belong thereunito. 
The better to do this, he mutt look into them with all manner of vi- 
ſages, conſider them in all ſenſes; for there are ſome that on one 
fide are very precious or pleaſing, and on the other, baſe and 
pernicious, Now it is certain,that according to the divers natures of 
the perſons and affairs, we muſt change our ſtyle and manner of pro» 
ceeding, like a Sea-man, who according to the divers itare ofthe ſea, 
and the diverſity of che winds, doth diverſly turn and guide his fails 
and his oars. For he that in all chings ſhall direc and carry himfclf 
after one and the ſame faſhion, would quickly marre all, play the 
fool, and make himfclf ridiculous. Now this twofold — 
0 


>= 
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3023 To earry himſelf wiſely in hit affairs, 
; of the perſons and affairs is no calic matter, (0. much is man dif. 
guiſed and counterteited ; buf the way to attain thereunto, is, to 
conſider them attentively and adviſedly, reſolving them many times 

in our mindes, and that without paſlion, 


2. We muſt likewiſe learn to citeem of things according to their 
* Fffimation of truc worth, giving unto them that price and place which appertain- 
phings, eth unto them, which 1s the true othce of wildome and ſufhciency. 


This is a high point of Philolophy but the. better to attain there- 

unto, we mutt” take heed of paſlion, and the judgement of the vul- 

gar ſort, There are ix or {cven things which move and lead vul- 
m oy, gar ſpirits, and make them to cttecm of things by falſe enligns, 
wakes. whereof wiſe men will take heed 3 which arc, novelty, rarity, 
trangeneſk, difficulty, Art, invention, abſence, and privation, or 
denyal, and above all, report, ſhew. and proviltion. They /efteem. 

not. of things if they be not_ poliſhed by art and ſcience, if they be 

not pointed and painted out. The ſimple and natural, of what 
value ſoever they be, they attend not; they .clcape and drop away 
inſcaſibly, or at leaſt are accounted plain, baſe, and fooliſh, a great 
tcftimony of ---qprary vanity and  imbecility, ,which is paid with 
wind, with falſe aud counterfeit money, inſtead of currant ; from 
whence it is, that a man preferreth art betore nature, that which 

3s ſtudied and difficult, betore that which is eaſic » vehement mo- 

. tions and impulſions, before complexion, conuſticutiou , habit z the 

x Extraordinary. betore rhe ordinary; oltentation and pomp b:tore 
«1-1 true and: ſecret: verityz another mans, and that which is ſtrange, 


+» 
=— * 


. -* which is borrowed, . before that whichjs proper and natural. And. 


tt according What. greater folly cap there: be than aJl this? Now the rule of the 
the wiſe. wile is, not to ſuffer themſelves by all, this, to be caught and car- 
ricd,. but to meaſure and judge and eſteem of things, tirſt by there 
trac, natural, and eſſential value, which is many times inward and 
ſecret,, and then by their profit and commodity the reſt is but 
Diſſcule, —vceit || 


. 


mockery. This js a matter of difficulty, all things be- 


—_— wicked being more plauſible, than the true and good. And A:ifotle 


faith, That thexe are many talſhoods, which are more probable, and 
have a better outward appearange, than, veritics. But as it is dif- 
fcult, (0: is it; excellent, ang ;divine, 83. ſiparareris precioſum a wvili, 

aſi 09 mexm eris 2 Xs wile. ſeparate, te, pregious from thaſt things 
8 gy e and. vile, thou ſpqlt be as it were my month; And neceflary 
before all. works 3. quirs neceſſarium precia rebus impouere ? box neceſ 


Jary. . 


\ 


we 
Excellent. ing 'ny Eiguiſed and ir 1p : many times the falle and: 


To carry himſelfwiſcly in his oFairr. 


ary is it ta put @ price things 7 for to ſmall purpoſe doth a man 
as bot to know : ray #4. 4-4 ofa good life, if tirit he know not 
in what rank to place things; riches, health, beauty, nobility, ſcience, 
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and fo forth, with their contraries. This precedency and prehemi- xrou bowns 
nence of things, is a high and excellent knowledge, and yet diffi- cometh the 
cult; eſpecially whea many preſent themſelves : tor plurality hin- kvewledge of 


dereth, and herein men are never of one accord. The particular taſtes 
and judgements of men are divers, and it is fit and commodious it 
ſhould be ſo, to the end that all run not together after one and the 


Fo 


fame thing, and ſo be a let or hindrance to another. For example Tight prime: 


let us take the cight principal heads of all goods ſpiritual and cor- 


poral, four of cach kind, that is to fay, Hmeſty, Health, Wiſdome, frye 


Beauty, Ability or Aptneſs, Nobility , Science, Riches, We do here 
take the words according to the common ſenſe and uſe ; wiſdome 
for a prudent and diſcreet manney of life and carriage with and to- 
wards all; Ability for fufficiency of affairsz Science for the know- 
ledge of things acquired out of Books: the other are clear cnough. 
Now touching the ranging of theſe eight, how many divers opini- 
ons are there? I have told my own, and I have mingled, and in 
ſuch ſort interlaced them together, that after and nextunto a ſpiri- 
tual, there is a corporal correſpondent thercunto, to the end we 
may couple the ſoul and body together. Health is in the body, 
that which honeſty is in the ſoul; the heatthof the ſoul, is the ho» 
neſty of the body : Mens ſana in corpore ſano: A perfelt mind in s 
ſound bedy : Beauty, is as Wiſdome, the meaſure, proportion, and 
comelineſs of the body 3 and wiſdome a ſpiritual beauty. Nobility 
is a great aptneſs and diſpoſition to. virtue-, Sciences are the riches 
of the ſpirit. Others do range [theſe -parts otherwiſe, ſome place 
all the ſpiritual firſt, before they.come tothe firſt corporal, and the 
teaſt of the ſpirit above the greateſt of the body : ſome place them 
apart, and all diyerſly, every one aboundethin his own ſenſe. 

After and from this ſufficiency aud part of prudence, to know 


bead 
= -- + 


Z- 
well how to cſtecm of things, doth (pring and rife another, that is, Choice and e- 
to know well how te chaole, where.not: only the conſcienge, but —_ 


There axe choices very caſie, as of a difficulty, and of a,vice, of that 
which is honeſt, aud that which is commodious, of daty and ofpro= 
fit: for the preheminence of the one is fo great aboye the other, that 
when they come to encounter, honeſty, alwaics winueth the: field, 
except (it may be) ſame exception very rare,and with great circum- 


ſtai:ce, n 


alſo the ſufficiericy and prudence. 8 likewiſe many times ſhewed, "5" 
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» 


To carry himſelf wiſely in his affairs. 
faance,,and in publick affairs onely, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter in the 
virtue of Prudence ; but there arc other choices far more hard and 
troubleſome, as 'when a man is caught and driven into a narrow 
ftrait b-tween two vices, as was that Doctor, Origen, cither.to be- 
come an Idolater, or to proſtitute himſelt to the carnal pleaſures of 
a baſe impure Ethiopian. The rule is, that when a man. tindeth 
himſelf in ariy doubt or perplexity, touching. the choiſe of thoſe 


' things that are not evil, he mult chooſe that part that hath moſt ho- 


neſty and juſtice in it : tor though it fall out otherwiſe than. well, 
yet it ſhall be alwaies -fome comfort and glory to a man, to have 
cholen the better 3 and belides, a man knoweth not (if he had cho- 
fen the contrary part.) what would have hapened, or whether he 
had eſcaped his deſtiny : when a. man. doubteth which is the better 
and ſhorteſt way, he'muſt take the ſtraighreſt. And in thoſe things 
that are evil, (whereof there is never any choice) a man muſt avoid 
che more baſe and unjuft 3. this $a rule of conſcience, and belongeth 
to honeſty. But to know which is the more honeſt, juſt, and proti- 
table 3 which the more diſhoneſt, unjuſt, and unprofitable it is many 


' times very difficult, and belongeth to-prudence and ufficiency. It 


feemeth that in ſuch like ſtraits and.extremuties, ths ſurer and better . 
way is to follow Nature, and to judge that thg more jult and ho-. 
neſt, which cometh neareſt unto nature, that the more unjuſta 4 

diſhoneſt which is farthelt from it. Before we leave this diſcourſe 

of the choice and eleftion of things, in two words lIct us remove 

this queſtion: From whence, cometh in our ſouls the choice of two. 
indiftcrent things in all things alike? The Sticks (ay, from an cx- 

traordmary, immoderate, ftrange, and raſh opcration of the ſoul, 
But a man may ſay, That never do two things preſent themſelves 
unto us, wherein there is not ſome difference or other, be it never ſo . 
ketlez and that thereisalivaics fomething in the one,which moveth 
ws to that choice, although it be unſenſible, and ſuch as we canner 
exprefſe. He that is equally ballanced betwixe two defires, can 
never chooſe; for every choice and inclination doth inferre an inc- 


quality: * 


Anether precept in this matter, is,to take advice and counſcl of 
another; for, for a man to belicye hiraſelf, and: to. truſt onely in 
himſelf, 13 'very dangerous. Now . here ate required two advertiſe- 
ments of Prudence, the one is in the choice of thoſe, to whom a 
man muſt addrefle himſelf for counfelz for there are ſome whoſe 
eounſel we ſhould rather avoid, and fly from. Firſt, they _ be 

| - > 


= 


\ToFurry himſelf miſelyin\ bir uffatrs. 


hoacſt and faithful men (which is here al) -one): and ſecondly, men 
ſenſible, adviſcd, wile, and of experience. Theſe. are therwo.quali- 
ties of. good counlc}lars, honeſty, apd fufhciency; 'A many may. add a 
third; and; that is, That 'neicher they, nor: thie;e nearetly and inyvard 
friends, baye any particular intereſt-in, the bufioe(s':tor'althaugha 


mau may ſay, that this cannot hinder them to-give good counſel, be- 
ing, as it i5 ſaid, honelk men: yet TI may anſwer, that beſides that this 
ſo great and philoſophical honeſty, which is no way touched with 
its own proper interelt, be very rare 3 it isalfo agreat-point oftolly, 
to bring it ipto doubt aud anxiety, aud as it: werdtoput the. tinger 


betwixt, two liones. The othgs:advertifement, iswellto hear. and 


eutcrcain the countels, recciving them without attending the eveuc 
with judgement and gentlencfs, delighting in the free delivery of 
the truth, Mavi''g encertaineg and tollowtd it as good, and com- 


ing froms good hand.and a wings he mult not-repent himſelt of . 


ic, although it ſucceed/not well, a according to cxipectation. Ma- 


By times guod counſcls have bad events. But a wiſe man-mult rather . 


content himſelt to have followed good counſel, which hath brought 


torth bad eftects, then bad counſel, which hath had a happy evenc, . 


as Mearins.: Sic correds Mani temerjtas, glorian ex 4,1, invents; 


. $o tbe, raſhneſs and temerity of Mating, receive glory and hvngur, even 
from hisfaults; and vot todo like tools, who; baving; adviſcdly (de- 


liberated and cholen, think afterwards to have.cholcn the ware, be- 
cauſe they weigh only the reaſons of the contrary. opinion, never 
counterpoiling. them with thole which tirlt induced.thcar thereun- 
to. Thus much; bricfly, be {aid of thoſe that-ſeek counſel: of thaſe 
that giveit, we thall{praky wa the. vixeue of Prudence, whereof the 


: counfel js 4 great.anddghhcicnt parts; . \. : 


The fifth advice-which I, here give, ito'caxry himſelf, will in his 
affairs, isa temperature aud mediocrity betwixt two greata c ut- 
dence and diltruſt, tear ard aſſurance. To truttand ſecure, himſclf, 
doth many tmes hurt, and © gilizuſt, offcudeyh z, he mutt take ſpe- 
cial_hiecd of making, any thew:at diliry't even when there is.caule; 
for it:diffpleaſeth, yea, offendeth{ much, and many times,maketh 
friendan enemy. But yer @ may $5-not a LEY 
conhident, exc: pt it be: of his belk aſſured; friends he mult alwaycy 


- keep the buidle my. bis-hands, holding it neither coo looſe, nar, tog 
Araits. He rwuſbneyer ſpoattiail; and lethac wich he (yrakerh be 6; 
-yererue. © He: multi never deqeive;ibuc yeriker him rake heed he be 


adtuecetived.:!! Hc mult: ove, temper and mggerate. that columbing 
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Jo 
Tempers1 


betwixt fear 
and aſſuranct, . 


1 wmnaos , 


6. 
. Is take time 
and occaſion, 
Againſt precipi- above alt things avoid precipitation, an —__ wiſdom, the ſtep- 
Fation. 


| : 1dlew ofſe. 


: -mnocency and'famplicity ,. in not offending 
- pentine wiſdom and ſubtilty, -and keeping himſelf upon his guard 


do without purpoſe. Now too much 


' Canis feſtin 


blind Whelps> It procecdeth-commontly from that paſſion which car- 
' tio improvida & caea * 


. the event; though he 


tro carry himſelf wiſely in bis affairs. 


any man with his ſer- 


and = arty * ny from the deceits, treaſons, and ambuſhments 
of another. Stbrilty to defent is-as commendable, es it is diſhoneſt to 
offend. "He muſt neverthereforeadvanceand engage hinſelf (o far 
but that he have alwayes a mean when he will, and when it ſhall be 
neceſſary to retire himſelf without great damage or diſlike; -'He 
muſt never torſake his own -hold, nor ſo much deſpiſe another,-and 
preſume of himſelf, that hefall into a kind of: preſurnptiou and care- 
Icfneſs of his affairs; like thoſe that-think that nomin ſees ſo clear as 
themſelves, thatlook that every man ſhould yicld unto them, that 
no man: ſhould 'dare to entertain a thought to diſpleaſe them 3 and 
by that meanes become diflolute, and catt away care, and in theend, 
they arc blinded, ſurpriſed, and deceived. 

' Another advice and very important, is to take all things in their 
times and {cafons; and to good purpoſe, and for that cauſe, he muſt 


mother to all good .aCtions, a vice much to be feared in- young and 


. youthful people. Ir is mtruth the work of a skilful and ative man, 


\to apply every thing to his true end, well -ro manage all. occaſions 
- and commodities, to make uſe both of the: times.and -the meanes. 
All things have their ſeaſons, and even the good whicha man may 
fpecd and precigication is 
contrary hereunto, which-troubleth, marreth, aud confoundeth all ; 
mens Cacos parit catuler: A forward Bitch bringeth forth 
-rieth us 3 Nam qui expit, feſtinat : qui feftinat, evertit : "unde feſtina- 
b bells beter, lege bets there. 
For who ſo 5, doth baſten; eth, z baſtineſs there - 
fore is i Cs "end blind : baftineſs :and os are two of the 
greateſt adverſaries to @ diſcreet minde ; and often from inſuf- 
ficiency. The contrary vice, lazineſs, floth, careleſneſs which ſecm- 
#th ſometimes to have ſome air of maturity and wiſdom, is likewiſe 
pernicions and dangerous, clpecially inthe execution. For it is (aid , 

at it is lawful to be flow and long indeliberation and conſultati- 
on, but not in the execution and. therefore the wiſeli lay, that a 


. man muſt conſult ſlowly, execute ſpeedily, dclibezate with leiſure , 


and with ſpeed ID iſh; It falleth'-out ' ſometimes, that the 
contrary is praQtiſed wi | that'a man is m 


becn ſudden and raſh in his delibe- 
rations 


Te carry himfelf ajſely tn\bie aff airs. 
ration 3 $ubiti confiliie, eventy ſelicer : Sudden counſils, bappy evthit. But 
this is: very {cldom, and by chance or foxrune, according to which 


we muſt not rule and dired+ our felves, but take heed, Icit envy and” 


ematation overtake us5 for commonly, a long and unprotitable re- 
pentance, 13 the. reward 'of headlong haftineſs. Behold then twgo 
Rocks and extremitics which we mult equally avoid 3 for it is as great 
a fault to take occalions before they be ready, whileſt they be green 
and raw, as fo ſuffer them to grow till they be over-ripe, and palt 
the taking- The fri fault, young men, aud forward hot-fpurs cort- 
mit, who for want of patience, give no leiſure to time and the Hea- 
vens to do any thing tor them chey run, but they catch nothing : 
The ſecond, heavy, lafie, and dull-ſpirited men do commonly fall 


or 


into. To know the occahon, and to take it, a man muſt know his + 


fpirit valiant and vigilant. and likewiſe patient: he muſt toreſce- it 


watch, attend it, fee it comming, and prepare for it, and.{o'take'-it + 


juſt at chat inſtant when it is ready. 
The ſeventh advice is, weltto carry himſelf with theſe two Ma» 


. Te keep himfelf alwager ready - 
, ſettle our ſclyes to the one, that we contema, and-exclude the ot her * 
for they. have both a good. part, yea many times they help, and do 
. mutually. attend ope. the o:hgr, A, wiſe man, then, mult carry him- 
_ {elf with them both, byt Oe ys tor the adyantage and \Preke- 
, mingace muſt be given, agþhathbecu ſaid; to virtue, indultry 3 Yirrwge 
duce, comite fortuna : Virixe the gvide, fortune the. companion, the fol- 
4-wcr. This advice likewiſe , is required to keep diſcretion., which 
ſcaſp;xcth, and. giveth. a talte or reliſh all. things: this is not a par- 
ticular, quality, but, common, which mingleth it {clfin all ; lndiſcre- 
ton.marreth all, and taketh away the grace from the b<lt ations, 
——_ it be to: do goed to. ayother, tor all gratitications are not 
well be{towed upon all forts of peoplez or to excuſe himlelf, for in- 
conliderate excuſcs ſerve for acculations3 or to play the part of an 
honeſt and courtegus man, for a man may exceed and degenerate 


- intoxuſticity 3, qr whetherit be to offer, or to accept. 


CHAP. XL. 
To keep bimſelf alwayes ready for death, a fruit 


THe day of death js the maſter-day, & Judge of all other dayes, 
the = and touch-ſtone of all "+4 CE our Te fel do 
' we make our greateſt aſſay, & gather the whole fruit of all our 
ſtudies. He that judgeth ofthe life of a man, mult look how he car- 
ricth himſelf at. his death: for- the end crowneth..the work, and a 
good death honourcth a mans whole life, as an evil.dcfameth and 
 diſhonoureth it: A man cannot well judge ofany, withaut wrong- 
ing of him, before he kath played the laſt aQ of his Comedy, which 
is without all doubt, the moſt difhcult. Epaminondas, one of the wile 
men of Greece, being, demanded, whom of three men he eſteemed 
moſt, Himſelf, Chabrias, or Ephicrates, anſwered; We muſt fixſt (ce 
all three dye, before we reſolve that queſtion: the reaſon is, becauſe 
in all the pr. a man may be masked, but in thus laſt part, it is to yo 
purpoſe to di (2 | 


Nam vere voces tum demum peliore ab imo y 


Ejiciuntur, & eripitur perſona, manet res. 
7 bes only, enter on then no doubt | 
Do men nnmas now tbetrugh comes ont. Ss "Se 
Fortune from. far ſeemeth to watch, and lie in wait for us, againft 
this laſt day, as a day long fince named and appointed, to bow 
| cr 


for deeth, a fruit of Wiſdome. 
her power, and in a moment overthrow all that we have built, and 
athcred together in many years, and to make us cry out with La- 

ins, Nimirum hac die una pls vixi, mibi quam vivendum fuit : Surely 
T have lived more to my loſſe in this one day, than in all the time before. 
And fo was it well and wiſely faid of Solon to Craſis, Ante obitum 
nemo beatus : Before death no man is bappy- 

It is an excellent thing to learn to die, it is the ſtudy of wiſ- 2. 
dome, which aimeth wholly at this end : he hath not ſpent his life To know how 
ill that hath learned to die well; and he hath loſt his whole time, _ | 
that knows not well how to end it. Male vivit, quiſquir neſcit I. © 
bene mori: non frultra naſcitur qui bene moritur © nec inutiliter vixit, 

qui feliciter defiit : Mori t0t4 vita diſcendum eſt 5 & precipuum ex 
vite officiis eft. He liveth badly, that knoweth not how to die well; 
he was not born in vain, that dieth well; neither þath be lived unpro- 
fitably, that departeth bappily : To die is the fludy and ey ry" 
our life, and the chiefeſt thing, and duty of life. He ſhoots not well, 
that looks not on the mark and he cannot live well that hath not 
an eye to his death. To be brief, the ſcience of dying is the ſcience 
of liberty 3 the way to fear nothing, is to live well, contentedly and 
peaceably : without this knowledge there is no more pleaſure in 
life, _ in the fruition of that thing which a man feareth alwaies 
tolole, _. 

Firſt, and above all, we muſt endeavour that our fins die before 
our ſelves : Secondly that we be alwaies ready and prepared for 5" 
death. O what an cxcellent thing isit for a man to end his life be= 
fore his death, in ſuch ſort, that at that hour he have no other thing 
to do, but to dic! that he have no more necd of any thing, not of 
time, not of himſelf, but ſweetly and contentedly departeth this 
life, ſaying : 

Vixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna peregi: 
I bave done, my task is ſet * or 
Scilicet videlicet, 
Tolive's agift > to die's @ debt. 

Thirdly, we muſtendeavour, that our death be voluntary; for to 
die well, is to die willingly. 

It ſeemeth that a man may carry himſelf in death five divers 
wayes: he may fear and flie ic, asa very great evil, attend it ſweet- 4 fve fold 
ly and patiently, asa thing natural, inevitable, reaſsnable : contemn 94%" of _ 
it asa thing indiffercnt, and of no great importance, deſire and ſeek "3 BE 
after it, as the onely hayen for reſt from all the torments of this life; 

Y yea, 


5 
To fear denth. 


I i opinion, 


To keep himſelf alwayes ready 
yea.a very great gain give it to himſelf,by taking away his own life, 
Of theſe hve, the three middle moft are good, befitting a good and 
ſettled foul, although diverſly, and in a ditterent condition of life ; 
the two cxtremes are vitious and out of weakneſs, though it be with 
divers vilages- A word or two of them all. 

The firſt is not approved by men of underftanding, though by 
the greater part it be practiſed : a teſtimony of great weakneſle. 
Againſt theſe kind of men, and for your -better comfort , either 
againſt your own death, or the death of another, thus much briefly, 
There is not a thing that men fear more, or have more in horrour 
then death:nevertheleſſe,there is not a thing where there is lefſe occa- 
fion or matter of fear or that contrarily yeildeth greater reaſons to 
perſwade us with reſolution to accept of it. And therefore we muſt 
ay, that it is a meer opinion, and a vulgar erreur that hath wonne 
the world thus to think of it. We give too much credit to the in- 
conſiderate vulgar ſort, whe tell us, That it is a very great evil ; 
and too little credit to wiſdome it (elf which teacheth us, That it is 
a freedome from all evi and the haven of life. Never did a preſent 
death do hurt to any man; and ſome that- have made trial, and 
partly knew what it is, complain net of it: Andif death be coun- 
tcd an evil, it is of all the evils the onely that doth no harm, that 
hath no evil in it « It is the imagination onely of death before it 
comes, that maketh us to fear it when it is come. It is then but opi- 
nion, not verityz and it is truly where opinion bandeth it ſelf moſt 

againſt reaſon, and goeth about te deface it in us, with the mask of 
dcath. There cannot be any reaſon to fear it, becauſe no man knows 
what it is, that he ſhould fear it: for why, or how ſhould a man 
fear that he knoweth not ? And therefore wiſely faid he, that of 
all others was counted the wiſeſt, That to fear death is to make 
ſhew of greater underſtanding and ſufficiency than can be ina man, 
by ſeeming to know that, that no man knoweth : and what he 
{pake he practiſed himſelf, for being ſolicited at his death by his 
friends, to plead before the Judges, for his juſtification, and for his 
life, this oration he made unto them: My mafters and friends, ifI 
ſhould plead for my life, and deſire you that I may not die, I doubt I 
may ſpeak,againſt my ſelf,and defire my own loſſe and hinderance be- 
cauſe I know not what it is to die, nor what good or what ill there 
is in death:they that fear to die preſume to know itzas for my (elf, I 
am utterly ignorant what it js, or what is done in the other world; 
perhaps deathis a thing indifferent, perhaps a good thing, oy - ” 
| clixe 


for death, a fruit of Wiſdome, 


deſired, Thoſe things that I know to be evil, as to offend my neigh- 


bour, I fly and avoid; thoſe that I know not to be evil as death, I 
cannot fear. And therefore I commit my ſelf unto your ſelves; and 
becauſe I cannot know whether it is more expedient for me to die, 
or r.ot todie, determine you thereof as you ſhall think good. 

For a man to torment himſelf with the fear of death, it is firſt 


great weakneſs aud cowardlineſs ; There is not a woman that in 2 is weakweſs, 


tew daies is not appeaſed and content with the death, yea the moſR 
painful that may be, either of her husband or her child. And why 
ſhould not reaſon and wiſdome do that in an hour, at an inſtant (as 
we have a thouſand examples) which time performeth in a feol, in 
the weakeſt ſex? What uſe is there of wildome and conſtancy in 
man?to what end ſerve they, if they ſpeed him not in a good action, 
if he can do no more with their help, then a fool with his folly ? 
From this weakneſs it is, that the molt part of men dying, canyot 
reſolve themſelves, that it is their laſt hour, and there is not any 
thing where this deceitful hope doth more buſy man, which it may 
be, doth likewiſe procced from this, that we account our death a 

reat matter, and that all things have an intereft in us, and at our 
, pv muſt ſuffer with us : ſo much do we eſteem our ſelves. 

Again, a man ſheweth himſelf herein unjuſt;for if death be a good 
thing, as it is, why doth he fear it? Ifan evil thing, why doth he 
make. it worſe, and add unto death evil upon evil, ſorrow and grief 
where therc is none? like him that being robbed ofa part of his 
goods by the enemy, cafteth the reſt into the ſea, to let men know 
how little he is men with his loſſes. 

Finally, to fear death, is for a man to be an enemy to himſelf, and 
to his ewn life: for he can never live atcaſc and contentedly, that 
feareth to dic. This man is ouely a free-man, which fearcth not 
death: and contrarily, life is but a ſlavery, it it were not made free 
by death : For death is the onely fiay of our liberty, the common 
and ready receptacle of all evils : It is thena miſery (and miſerable 
are all that doit)to trouble our life with care and fear of death, aud 
our death with the care of lite. 

But to ſay the truth, what complaints and murmuring would 
there be againſt nature, if death were not; if we ſhould have conti- 
nued here, will we, nill we, with and againſt our own wills ? doubt- 
leſs men would have curſed nature for it, Imagine wich thy ſc)f 


how much more inſupportablc, and painful, a durable life would 


have been, then a life with a condition to leavcit. Chiron refuſed 
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immortality, being informed of the conditions thereof by the god 
of Time, Satwrn his father. Doubtleſle death is a very beautiful 
and rich invention of nature : Optimum nature inventum, nuſquam 
ſatis laudatum : The beſt invention of nature, never ſufficiently tv be 
praiſed; and a very proper and profitable, neceſſary to many things. 
If it were quite taken trom us, we ſhould defire it more than now 
we fear it, yea, thirſt after it more than lite it ſelf; fuch a remedy 
is it againſt ſo many evils, ſuch a mean toſo many goods. What 
were it on the other ſide, ifthere were not mingled with death 
fome little bitterneſſe ?- doubtleſſe men would run unto it with great 
defire and indiſcretion. To keep therefore a moderation, that is, 
that men might neither love life too much, nor tlic itz fear death, nor 
run after it ; both of them, ſweetneſle and ſharpneſle, are therein 
temperated-together; ' 

The remedy that the vulgar ſort do give. herein, is too ſimple; 


| wi !#:and that is, Never to think or toſpeak thereof. Beſides, that ſuch a 


kind of carcleſnefle cannot lodge in- the head of a man of under- 
ſtanding, it would likewiſe at the laft coſt him dear: for death 
coming unawarcs; and uncxſpected, what torments, out-cries, fu- 
ries, and-deſpaixs arc there commonly ſeen ?- Wiſdome adviſeth 
much better that is, to attend and exſpe& death:with a con- 
fiant foot, and to encounter it: And the better to do this, it gi- 
veth us contrary councel to the vulgar ſort, that is, to have it alwaies 
in our thoughts z to praQiſe it, to accuſtome our ſelves unto it, to 
tame it, to preſent it unto: us at all hours, to expe it, not onely 
ig places ſuſpeRed. and dangerous, but in the midft of feaſts and 
ſports: that the burden of our ſong be, Remember thy end, that 
athers: are dead, that thought to- have lived: as long as our ſelves ; 
that that-which Happened then to them, may happen now tous 
following therein the cuſtome of the Eyyprians, who in their ſolemn 
banquets placed the image of death before their eyes, and of the 
Chriftians and all other, who . have their Church-yards near their 
temples and other publick and frequented places, that men might 
alwaies (as ſaith Lyenrgay) be put in mind of-death. It is uncertain 
i9.what place death attends us, and therefore let us attcud death in 
all places, and be alwayes ready to receive it; 
'  Ominemcredediem tiki diluxiſſe ſupremum,. 
Grata ſaperveniet que non ſperabitcer bore. . 
Think every day thylaft 3 each ready be, 
And ſo th' ugeertain hour ſoall welcome thee- . 


_. fear death, afvnit of Wiſtlome, 

* - Bit let us conſider the excuſes and gricy vances that theſe poer 

alleadge to coyer and colour their complaints, which are all 
vain and frivoleus : It grieveth them to die young, and they com- 
plain as well in regard of others as themſelves, that death prevent- 
ed them, and cutteth them off in the flower and ſtrength of their 
years. The complaint of the vulgar fort, who meaſure all by the ell, 
and account nothing precious, but that which is long and durable 
whereas centrarily, things exquiſite and excellent are commonly 
thin, five, and delicate, It is the mark of a' skilful work-mattcr to 
encloſe much in a little ſpace: and a man may fay, that'it is fatall to 
great and glorious men, not to live Jang ; Great virtue and great 
or long life do ſeldeme or never meet together, Life is meaſured 
by the end, provided that thas be good, and all the reſt hath a 
preportien thereunto: the quantity is nothing to make it more 
or leſle happy, no more than the greatnefle of a circle makes 
the circle more round than the lefſe ; the figure here dothall; a lic 
the man is as perfect a man as a greater: Neither men nor their 
lives are meaſured by the ell. 

Again, it troubleth them to die farre from their friends, or to be 
Nain, and to remain unburicd ; they defire te die in peacc, in their 
beds, amongft their friends being comforted by them, and com« 
forting them. 'All they that follow the warrs, and ride poſt to be 
in the battell, are not of this mind : theſe men run willingly to theit 
end, and ſeck a tombe amongſt the dead bodies of their enemies. 
Little children fear men when they are masked : diſcover their faces 
and they fear them no more :* And even fo, believe it, fire and ſword 
aftoniſh us, when we think of them ; take off their mask, the death 
wherewith they threaten us, is but the ſame death wherewith wo- 
men and children dic. 

They are troubled to think" they muſt leave all the wozld. Arid 
why ? They have ſcen all, one day is like another, there is no other 
light, nor other night, no other Sun, nor -other courſe efthe world. 
One year tclleth us that all thi row every ycar worſe and 
worſe, they have ten the childhood, che-youth; the virility, the old 
age of the world: there is noart, no way to beginagain. 

Yea, but they leave their parents and their friends. Where they 
g0 they ſhall find more, and ſuch as they have never yet feen, and 
thoſe they leave behind them and deſire ſo much, ſhall ſhortly fol- 
Jow them. | | 

But what flial} became 'of their ſmall children and orphans tcft 
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without guide, without: ſuppart ? As jf thoſe. their children were 
mory. theirs than $, Or aSifthey cquld love them more thau he 


that is thcir firli and their trucli father ; and how many fuch lets 


kave riſcn to higher place and greater ability than ather men. 

Buc it may be they fear to go, alone. This is great ſimplicity, ſo 
many pcople dying with then), and at the felt-Came hour. 

Finally 3 they go into a place where they ſhall not delire this life. 
How deſire it? If ir were lawful to reſume it, they would refuſe 
it, and if a man were worthy to know what it is beforc he receive ic, 
he would never accept of it: Vitzm nem acciperet, fi dareturſcicn- 
tibus « No may mould "y of life, if be knew. what be received: 
Why, or haw ſhould they deſire it, fine: they are cither wholly ng+ 
thing, as miſcreants belicye, ,or in far better ſtate than before, as the 
wiſe of the world do afirm? why then are they offended with 
death, fince it quits them af all gricf? The (elf-ſaine journcy they 
bave made from death, that is to lay, from nothing to ife, withour 


paſſion, without feax, they make again from life unto death, Rerer- 


3: unde veneris, quid grave oft ? Toreturnfrom mbence thow cameſt, wbat- | 
burtben, what grief is it ? 

But it may be that the ſpeQacle of death diſpleaſeth them, be- 
eauſe thcy that dye look gaſt'y. Ie is true, but this is not death, but 
the mask of death, that which is hid under it, is very bcautitul, tor 
death hath nothing m it that is feazful : we bave (cnt idlc aud poor 
ſpies to know it ; who xcport not what they have ſeen, but what 
they bave beard, and what they fear. 

But it taketh out ofour hands ſo many things, qr rather taketh 
us from them, and us from our ſelves it taketh. ug-frum that we 
know, ard have been accuſtomed unto, and bringeth us to an. cltate 
unknown : At borremus igneta : But we abby things nakatinns 16 
taketh us from the light, to- privg as. into darkncfic 5 and tocon- 
clude, it 1s our end, our ruine, our diflolution:, Theſe arc the weighe 
riclt objeQions: whercunto in a word a man may aulwer , That 
dcath being the incyitable law ofnature (as ſhall be (aid hereafter ) 
we need not diſpute ſo much thereof. far it is; 2 tolly to fear that 
which a man cangot avoid, Dementic of, timere moriens, quidy ecria 
exſpelantur , dubia; mictuwuinr , mors:. habet neceſſita*em enum E& 
imvitiam: It is mere folly to fear death, becauſe things certain are ex- 
Jpetieds. dowbifull things are feared; the. neceſſity. of death is mt jujk 
and imincib;e. Bur theſe kind of people make not their.count well 3 
for it is quite contrary;to that which they fay 3, foxinficad of taking. 
any. 


fod deeth, « frift of Wiſdews. 
uny thing from us, it giveth us all; in ftead of taking us from out 
ſelves, it ſets us in liberty, and makes us free to our ſelves; in ficad 
of bringing us into darknefle, it raketh it from us, and puts us into 
the light 3 and it doth the ſame tous, that we do to all fruits, ſpoil- 
ing tncm' of their barks, their ſhels, their foldings, their ſperes, their 
skins, to bring them into fight, uſe, nature; K2 ſolet fieri, perexne 
ſemper velaments noſcentinm: So it Wai wont to be done, for alwa 

the veil and equering of every ning doth periſh. It taketh us from # 
ſtrait, inc ious, ick, dark place, where we ſce but a 
{mall part of the heavens, and the light but a farre off, through che 
two narrow holes of our eyes, to bring us into anopen liberty, aw 
aſſured health, a perpetual _ into fuch a place, ſuch an eſtate 
where we may wholly ſee the whole heavens, and the light in his 
natural place, Aqualiter tibi ſplendebiz onme eali latmy, totem tn- 
«em ſica Jaco prope totws aſpicies quam nunc per ifrmas ocude- 
ram vias proeul intueris & miyaris: E part of beaven ſhall to- 
gether ſhine upon thee, who wholly ſhalt beheld all the glory thereof in 
bis due place, which now through the firaight and narrow paſſage of the 
fight, thaw doſt but ſee 8nd diſcern afar of To conclude, It taketh 
us from that death, which n jn the wombe of our mother, 
and now endeth; to bring us to that life which ſhall never end. 


Dies ifte tanquam exiremum reformidas, eterni © natalis 
eft : This which thow feareft as thy laſt, is the birth day of 
Eternity 


The ſecond manner of carriage of men in this matter of death, 
is of a good, ſweet, and moderate ſoul, and is juſtly practiſed in a 
commou and peaceable life, by thoſe that with reaſon make account 
of this condition of life, and content themſelves to endure it, by 
governing themſelves according to reaſon, and accepting of death 
when it _comech. This is a well tempered mediocrity, ſuitable to 
(ach a condition of life, between the extremities (which are to de- 
Gre and fear, to feck and to flie, vicious and faulty : Summwn nes 
metuss diem, mee optes (mortem concupiſcenter, & timentes eque' ob- 
jgat Epicurs) | Fear net thy loft day, neither wiſh for i: (for 
10 deſire death, and to fear it, is alths condenandd byBEpicurus ) if 
they be not covered and excuſed by ſome reaſon, not common and 
ordinary, as {hall þc aid in his place. /To ſeek and defire death is il} 
it 3s injuſtice to defire death without a caule, aid t6be oat of chari- 
ty with the world, which our lives may be beneficial ynto, 'If'is #0 
be unthankful te nature, A Ra it, and not to tuake mn 
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* uſe thereof: to be over anxious and ſcrupulous, and not to enduye 
that ſtate that is not burthenſome, 'and we arecalled unto.. To flic 
and ſear death on the ather fide, is againſt nature, reaſon, juftice, 
and all duty. 
13 . Foy to, die, it is a thing natural, neceſſary, and- inevitable, juſt; 
* Death is nat#- and reaſonable: Natural, foritisa part of the order of the whole 
col, Univerſe, and of. the life of the world< wilt thou-then. that the 
world be. ruinated, and a new. made for thy ſelf? Death holdeth a 
high place in the policy and: great. common-wealth of the world, 
and it is very. profitable for .the fucceſhon and -continuance of the 
works of nature; the fading os corruption of one life, is thepaſ- 
ſage to a thouſand others : Sic rerun ſumms nevater : And it is 
got onely a part of this great wholc Univerſe, but of our particular 
eſlengc, not lefſe eſſential. than to live to. be born... In flying death 
thou flicft. thy (lf; thy.eflence is equally parted into thele two, life 
aad death, it is the conditipn of thy creation, K it-grieveth thee 
to die, why wert thou born > Men come not into the world with 
any other purpeſe. but to go, forth agaiuz and therefore he that is 
not willing. to go. forth, let him. not come in. The firſt day of 
thy birth Cinderh thee, and ſetteththee as well in the way todeath, 
asto life. , | 
N eſcentes morimur, fini/7ue ab erigine pendet. © 
Mex born to die, doth oftentimes do ſo, 
Fven (if be could.) before he can ſay, no: 
His birth and death, c ng ſs together, 
s Mis de a dogs twoendrin weather. | 
Sols mrs ju equnm. oft generic humans; vivere m'wit qui- mori 
207 Us't > Vits cum exceptione mortis date eft ; tam oft ſtultus qui timer 
mortem , quam qui ſenetutem : Death ontly is mans due right: be 
Shruld not deſire 10 live, that wauld not defire to die. life is given to us 
_ exception of death i Ar fodliſh is be that fearnh to die, ar to be 


To be unwilling. to-die, is to-be unwilling to- be a man, for all 
men arc mortal; and therefore a. wiſe man 'faid,' and that without 
paſion, having received news. of the death of his ſonne; I knew 
I. begot, and bred himupa mortal man. Death being then a thing 
{. patural and cſlentiall,; both for the world-m ; and-for thy 
(cif ju particular, why ſhauld it be: horrible anto thee 2 Thou goctt 

_ _ nature, | the ——_— and pain--is natural; but not of 
th; for being ſo ſerviceable to nature, and nature-haviug _ 
tut 
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tuted it, to what end ſhould it imprint in us a hatred and hor- 
rour- thereof? "Children and beafts fear not death, yea, many times 
ſuffer it -chearfully: it-is not then nature that teacheth us to 

fear it, but rather to attend or receive it, as beiug (ent by it, 
Secondly, it is neceſſary, fatal, incvitablez and this thou knoweſt, 


that feareſt and weepett. What greater folly-can there be, than for ET 4 


a man to torment himſelf for nothing, and that willingly and of 
purpoſe, to pray arid importune him, whom he knows to be inexo- 
rablez to knock at that doos that cannot be opened ? What is there 
more inexorable and deaf than death? We mult therefore fear 
things uncertain 3 do our beſt endeavours in things that are not re- 
medilefſe; but fuch as arc certain, as death, we muſt attend, and 
grow reſolute in things paſt remedy. The (ot. teareth ayd flicth 
death ; the fool ſecks and runs after itz the wiſe man actendech 
it: It is folly to grieve at that, that cannot be. mended; to fear 
that, that cannot be avoided: Feras, nm cxlpes, quod vitari nm po- 
teft.? Wilt. 1box net bear 'the blows thou canſt not avoid ? The exam» 
plc of David is excellent, who underſtanding of the death of his 


dear child, -put on his beſt apparel, and made himſelf merry, faying, . 


to thoſe that wondered at this kind of. carriage, that whilſt his 
ſonne lived, he importuged God for his - recovery+ but being dead, 
that care was ended, and there was no remedy.. The fyol thinks he 
maketh a better anſwer, to ſay, that that is the c2uſe of his grief, 
and that -he tormenteth himſelf, becauſe there i-no remedy 3 but he 
doubleth and perfeeth his own folly thereby. Scienter fruſtra nits 
extreme dementie eſt : . It is extreme. madneſſe to labour wittingly, and on 
ſet purpoſe, in vain. Now-death being ſo neceſſary and incvitabie, 
it is not onely to no purpoſe to tear, but making of neceſlity a virtue, 
we muſt welcome ic and reccive it kindly for it is better for us ta 
go to death, than that death ſhould come to us; to catch that, before 
that catch us. 

Thirdly, to die is a thing reaſonable and juſt, it is reaſon to.arive 
to that- place, towards which we ar: alwai:s walking , and it a-many 
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fear to come thither, let him not walk, but tay himſelf or turn back ſonable. 


again, which is impoſſible to do. It is reaſon that thou give p!ace 
to others, ſince others have given place to thee 3 If thou have, made 
thy commodity of this life, thou muſt be ſatistied and be gone, as 
he that is invited to a banquet, takes his-refeRionand departeth- 
If. thou have not known. how to- make uſe and profit thereof, 
what. mecdeſt tho care if thou. loſe: it? or. to what end wauldeti 


thou. . 
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thou keep it? t is.a debtthat muſt be paid, a pawn that muſt be © 


reſtored, whenſoever it is demanded. Why pleadeſt thou againk 
thy own ſcedule, thy faith, thy duty-? It js then againit reaſon 
to ſpurn againſt death, fince that thereby thou acquitceſt thy (If of 


fo much, and diſchargeſt thy ſelf of fo great an account. It is a 


thing general and. common to all, to diez why then troubleſt thou 
thy {elt? Wilt thou have a new priviledge, that was yet never ſeen, 


and be a lone- man by thy. ſelf? Why feareſt thou to go whither 


all the world goeth? Where ſo many millions are gone before thee, 
and; ſo many. millions: ſhall follow thee? Death is equally certain 


,to.all, and equality is the firſt part of equity 3 Omnes eodem copier, 


ommninm verſatur urns, ſerinus ocyns ſors exitura, &c. Wa all are 
driven : thereunto : men daily die, even as their bit fals forth, 


£, 

The third is the part of a valiant and generous mind, which is 
praiſed with reaſon, in a publick, elevated, difficult, and buſte 
condition of lite, where .there are many things to be preferred be- 
fore like, and for which a man ſhould not doubt to die. In ſuch a 
caſe howſloever matters go, a man muſt more account thereof than 
of his life, which is placed upon the tage and ſcaffold ofthis world : 


he muſt ranne his race with reſolution, that he may give a luſtre to 
' his other actions, and perform thuſe things that are profitable and 


excrplary. Me mult lay down his life, and let it ruune his for» 
tune. ,He that knoweth not how to contemn death, ſhall never 
not only perform any thing of worth, but he expoſeth himſelfto 
divers dangers for whileſt he goeth about to keep his life (afe and 
ſure, he layeth open and hazardeth his devoir,- his honour, his 
virtue and honeſty. The contempt of death is that which pro» 
duceth the boldeſt, and moſt honourable exploits whether in 
good or evil. He that feareth not to die fears nothing 3 he doth 
whatſoever he will, he makes himſelf a maſter both ofhis own life 
and of anothers: the contempt of death, is the true and lively 
ſource of all the beautiful and generous actions of men z from henee 
are derived the brave reſolutions and free ſpeeches of virtue uttered 
by ſo many great perſonages. Elvidizs Priſcus, whom the Empe- 
rour Veſpeſian had commanded not to come to the Senate; or 
coming to ſpeak as he w have him, anſwered, That he was a 
Senatour, it was fit he*thould 'be at the Senates and if being 
there, he were requited to give his advice, he would ſpeak freely 
that which his conſcicuce. commanded him. Bring — 


for death, « fruit of Wiſdome. 
ſame man, that if he ſpake he ſhould die Did I ever tell you (ſaith 
he) that I was immortal ? Do you what you will, and 1 will do 
what I : It is in your power to put me unjuſtly to death, and 
in me to die conſtantly, The Lacedemonians being threatned with . 
much hard dealing, if they did not ſpeedily yield therfelves to Philip 
the father of Alexander, who was centred into their country with a 
great power 3 one for the reſt anſwered, What bard dealing ean they 
Juffer that fear not to die? And being, told by the ſame Philip that he 
would break and hinder all their defagnments 3 What, fay they, will 
ke likewiſe hinder us from dying Another being asked by. what 
means a man may live free, an{wered, By contemning death. And" 
another youth being taken and fold for a ilzve, ſaid unto-him that 
bought him, Tha fo:lt ſee wbat thou baft bowght, I were a fiol to 
live a ſlave whileſt I my be free, and whi't be ſpake, caſt himſclf. 
down from the top of the boxſe. A wiſe man ſaid untoanother, delt- 
berating, with himſelf how he might take away his life, to free him+ 
{elf from an evil that at that time preſſed him ſore. Thou dolt not 
gcliberate of any great matter, it is no great thiag to live : thy ſlaves, . 
thy beaſts do live, bur ic is a great matter to dic honeſtly, wilely, 
cunttautly. To conclude and crown this articic, Our religion hath-. 
not had a more frm and affurcd foundation, and whercin the au- 
thor thereot hath more inſulcd, than the conterapt of this lite. But 
many there are that make a ſhews of coatemning death, when they 
frar it. Many there are that care not to be drad, yea they with the y- 
were dead, but it grieveth them to dic : Emori nolo, ſed me effe mor- 
1:19 nibil eſtimo, I would not dis, but I make litzle account of deaths. 
Many deliberate in their health. and ſoundelt judgements to-ſufter 
death with conſtancy, nay to murther themfelves, 2 part played by. 
many, and far which cnd Heliegabalus made many. {ſumptuous pre-- 
parationss. but being come to the point, ſome were terrificd by che. 
biceding of their noſe, as Lacins Domirins, who repentcd that be 
had poiſoned himſe'f.. Others- bave turned away their cyeg-aud: 
their thoughts, as if they would fical upon it, fwallewing it.down,, 
inſenſtbly as men take pills, according to that ſaying of Ceſcer, 
4 hat the be dentb was the fyorteh: and of Bliny, Thit. a jboet- 
death mas the bappieſt bour of mins Ife. Now no man can be ſaid/4 
to be refolate to dic, thutfeareth to confroncit, and:to fuffer-with-- 
his-cycs open, as S-crates did, who had thirty. whole daicstorum- - 
yate' & to-dilgeſt the (entence of his death,, which he did without an1. 
palligy gr alcration,yee without. anylhew of endeavour; mildly: 
and. 
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and chearfully, Panmpen. Atticus, Twllin Mercellings Romans, Cle- 
entes the Phyloſopher, all three almoſt after one manner : for having 
aſlaiced ro dic by abſtinence, hoping thereby to quit themſelves of 
thoſe Maladics that did torment them but finding themſelves ra- 
ther cured thereby, nevertheledle they would not deliſt till-they had 
ended that they went about, taking pleaſure by little and littleto 
Piue away, and to conſider -the courſe and progrefle of death. Orhe 
and. Cato having prepared all things fit for their death, upon the 
very point: of the. execution ſetled themſelves to ſleep, and flept 
profoundly, being -no more aſtoniſhed at death, than at any ether 
ordinary and light accident. 

The fourth is the part ofa valiant and reſolute mind, practiſed 
in former times by great and holy-perſonages, and that in twoca- 
ſes: the one the more natural and lawful, 1s a painful and trouble- 


.ſome life, or an apprehenſion of a farre worſe death. To be brief, 


a. miſcrable eſtate which a man cannot remedy. This is to deſire 
death as the retrait and onely haven from the torments of this 
lite, the ſovercign good of nature, the onely ſtay and pillar of our 
liberty. It is imbecillity to yield uno evils, but it isfolly to nouriſh 
them. It is a good time todie, when to live is rather a burthen than 
a bleſſing, and there is more ill in life than good; for, topreſerve 
our life to encreaſe our torment, is againſt nature. There are ſ6me 
that fay, that we ſhould deſire to die, to avoid thoſe pleaſures tbat 
are according to nature z how much more than to flie thoſe miſcries 
that arc againſt nature? There are many things inlife farre worſe 
than death, for which we ſhould rather die and not live at all, than 
live. And therefore the Lacedemonians being cruelly t':reatned by 
Antipeter, if they yielded not to his demand, anſwered, If thou 
threaten us with any thing that is worſe thandeath, death ſhall be 
welcome unto us. And the wiſclt were wont to ſay, Thet « wiſe 
man liveth as long as he ſhould, not ſo long «s be can, death being 
more at hiscommand and in his power, than life. Life hath but one 
entrance, and that too dependeth upon the *will of another. Our 
death dependeth on our own wills, and the more voluntary it is 
the more honourable z and there area thouſand wayes unto it. We 
may want means whereby to live, but not todie. Life may be taken 
away from every man, by every man, but not death : Vbique mors 
eft , optims hoc cavit Dems eripere vitem nemo non homini poteſt , as 
nem mariem: mille ad banc aditnus patent: Death is every where: 
God beſt foreſaw this, onc mon. may bereave annther of life, but of 
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death no man; whereunto there are infinite wayes and means: The 
moſt favourable preſent that nature hath beſtowed upon us, and 
that taketh . away from us all means of complaiat is, that it hath left 
unto us the key of the cloſet, liberty to die when we will, Wherefore 
complaineſt thou in this world ? it holdeth thee not; if thou live 
in pain, thy idleneſfe and fear'is the cauſe; for to die, there is nothiug 
neceſlary, but a will. 

The. other caſe is a lively apprehenſion and defire of life to 
come, which maketh a man to thirſt after-death, as after a great 
gain, the ſecd of a better lite, the bridge unto Paradiſe, the way to 
all good, and an earneſt penny of the reſurrection. A firm belief 
and hope of theſe things is incompatible with the fear and horrour 
of death: it perſwadeth us rather to be weary -of this life, and to 
deſire death, Vitam babere in patientia, & mortem in defiderio - To 
endure our life with patience, but rather to defire death : To have 
life in affliction, and death in affeRion.: their life is a croſke, their 


death a comtort, and therefore their vowes and their voices are 3 + 


Cupio diſſolvi : mibi mors Incrum : quis me liberabit de corpore mor 
tis bujus ? I defire to be diſſolved: for death is profitable unto me ; who 


ſhall then free me from death ? and for this cauſe thoſe Philoſophers - 


and Chriſtians, have been juftly reproached ( which is to be under- 
food of thoſe that axe weak and idle, and. not of all) that play the 
publick difſemblers, and .do not in verity believe that which they.ſo 
much talk of, and ſo highly commend, touching that happy.immor+ 
tality, and thoſe unſpeakable pleaſures in the Eicood lite, fince they 
doubt, and fear death ſo much, the neceſſary paſſage thereun» 
to. 

The fiſth and laſt, is the execution of this precedent dcfire, which 
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is for a man to be his own executioner, and the author-of his own To kill bins: 


death. This ſeemeth to proeced from virtue and the greatneſſe of + 


a -mans courage, having been anciently practiſed by the greateſt and : 
moſt excellent men and women ofevery nation and religion, Greeks, 
Romans, tiens, Perfiens , Meder, French, Indians. Philoſo--- 
hers ofall ſes: Fews, witneſſe that good old man Kazir, called the . 
her of the Fews for his virtue 3 and his wives, who under Aus 
tiochas, having circumciſed their children, calt themſclves. head-long 
from the rock with them : And Chriſtians teo, witneſſe thoſe two 
canonized. Saints, Pe/agins and Sopbronia,- whereof the fiſt, with | 
his mother and fiſters, caſt himſelfinto the river, and the other kill- - 
ed. her ſelf with a. knife, to.ayoid. the. violence .of Maxentixs. the 
; Emperour: : 
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Emperonr : Yea witneſs divers people and whole cities, as Capona 
in Italy, Aſtupa, Numantia 1n Spain —_ by the Romans the 
Abideens enforced by Philip, a city in India belieged by Alexander. 
But this reſolution hath been likewiſe approved and authorized by 
many common weals, by laws and rules eſtabliſhed thereupon, as 
at Marſeilles, in the Ile of Gea, in Nigropont, and other nations, as 
in the Hyperborian Tlandsz and juſtiied by many great reaſons, 
drawn from the precedent article, which is of the juft defire of 
death. For if it be permitted to deſire, to ask, to ſeck after death, 
why ſhould it bean ill a to give it unto ourſelyes? If a Mans own 
death be juſt in the will, why ſhould it not be as juſt in the hand, 
and the execution? Why ſhould I expeCt that another, from which 
I can do my ſelf? and why ſhould it not be better to giveit, then 
to ſuffer another to give itz to meet, than to attend it? for the 
fairelt death is the more voluntary. Finally, I offend not the law 
made againſt thieves and robbers, when 1 take but my own goods, 
and cut but my own purſe; neither am I guilty of the laws made 
againſt murtherers by taking away my own life. But chis opinion 
15 reproved by divers, not onely Chriſtians, but Jewes, as fo hs 
diſputerh againſt his Captains in the cave dx Pais : and Philofo+ 
phers, as Plato, Scipio, who held this PR—_ not onely for a 
vice of cowardlineſſe and impatiencies for it is for a man to hide 
himſelf from the blowes of fortune. Now a true and lively virtue 
mult never yeild, for evils and croſſes are nouriſhments thereunto 
and it is greater conſtancy well to ufe the chain wherewith we are 
ticd, then to break it and more ſettled reſolution in Regu/us, tha 
1 Cato. , 
Rebus in adverſis facile eft contemnere vitem, 
Fortius ille f acit, qui miſer eſſe poteft. 
' Sifratins illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient r#ine 
'Tis no virtue to deſpiſe 
Alife long lead in miſeries : 
But to ſmile in fortune rude. 
Is the mot of fortitie1e. 
7 he ruineus world, ſhould it on this man fall, 
Kill bim it my, dant himit never ſhall. | 
But alſo fora fault of deſertion 3 for a'man'ought not ro-abandon 
his charge without the exprefſe commandement of him that gave it 
him ; we are not here for ear {clves, uot our own maſters. bw 
| then 
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then is not a matter beyond all doubt or diſputation. 

It is firſt Beyond all doubr, that we are not to attempt this laſt 
exploit without very great and juſt cauſe, (nay I cannot ſee how any 
cauſe ſhould be great and juſt enough) to the end that it be as they 
fay, twnoy@ #7vey»y), an honeſt and reaſonable departure. It mult 
not then be for any light occafion, whatſoever ſorne (ay, that a man 
may die for light eauſes,fince they that hold us in life are not weigh- 
ty. It is ingratitude to nature, not to accept and uſe her preſent, 
it i a fign of lightneſſe to be too anxious and ſcrupulous, to break 
company for matters of nv moment, and not for ſuch as are juſt, and 
lawful, if there be any ſuch. And therefore they had not a ſuffici- 
ent excuſe, and jult cauſe of their death, of whom I made mention 
before Pomponins, Attiens, Marcellinus and Cleantes, who would 
not ſtay the courſe of their death, for this only reaſon, becauſe they 
were already neer unto it, The wives of Petras, of Scaurns, of La- 
bis, of Fulvius the friend of Auguſtus, of Seneea, and divers others, 
who died only to accompany their husbands in death, or rather tv 
encourage them therein. Cato and others, who died becauſe their 
buſfineſſe ſucceeded not well, and becauſe they would not fall into 
the hands of their enemies, notwithſtanding they feared no ill uſage 
at their hands. They that have murthered them(e]ves becauſe they 
would not live at the mercy, and by the graceand favour of thofe 
whom they hated; as Gravins Silvanins, and Statins Proximmus, 
being pardoned by Nero. They that die to recover a ſhame and 
diſhonour paſt, as that Roman Lxcretia, Spzrzapizes the ſon of 
Queen Tomiris, Boges the Lievtenant of King, Xerxes. They that 
for no particular cauſe, but only becauſe they ſee the weal-publick 
in a bad and declining eſtate, murther themſelves, as Nervz that 
great Lawyer, Vibius Virenus, Fybelicus, in the taking of Capone. 
They that are weary with living, or for private cauſc loath to live 
any longer. Neither is it ſufficient that the cauſe be great and juſt 
but that it. be neceſſarily and remedilefle, and that all manner of 
means to preſerve life. be fir{t put in practiſe. For precipitation and 
anticipated deſpais is very vicious, as in Brxtzs and Cefizs, who 
killing themſelves before the time and occaſion, loſt the reliques of 


the Roman liberty whereof. they were. protectors. A man, faith . 
Cleomenes, mutt manage his life, and make uſe thereof to the utter-- 


moſ? for to take it away, a man never wants time, itis a remedy 
which he hath alwaies in his own hands but the eſtate of things may: 
change and grow. better. Foſeph and divers others have to their 
great. 
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great benefit praQilcd this councel : things that ſeem altogether deſ- 
. perate , do many times change , and have a happy ſucceſle ; 41;- 


quis carnifici ſuo ſuperſtes fuit : Some men bave out-lived their miſe- 
ries. 
Multa dies variaſque labor mutabllis evi 
Rettulit in melins, \ 4 
, Hove patience, man, and be content #0 [ve; 
That which a day denies,a day may give. 

A-man mult carry himſelf in his place and calling, as a defendane 
againſt him that aſlaileth him , cum mouderamine inculpate tutele : 
with the government of blameleſſe proteftion: he muſt try all manner 
of means before he come to this extremity. Secondly and without 
doubt it is far bctter, and more commendable to {uffer, and to con- 
tinue conſtant and firme to the end, than feartully and cowardly to 
flic or dit; but foraſmuch as it is a gift not given unto all, no more 
than continence 15: Non omnes capiunt verbum iftud, unde melins 
nubere quim uri: All men take not this ſaying. Better 10 marry than 
to burn; the queſtion is, whether an inſupportable and remedileſſe 
evil happening, which nay utterly unde and tura toptie turvey our 
whole reſolution, and drive us into deſpair, deſpight, and murmur- 
ing againlt God, be more expedicut, or a lefle evil for a man cou- 
ragioul]y to deliver himſelf having his ſenſes ſound and ſettled, than 
by ſtanding to it, for fear of failing in his duty, expoſe himſelf to 
the danger of ſinking, and being utterly loſt. It is not a leſſe evil 
.to quit the place, than to be obltiinate and periſh; toflie, than to 
be taken, It is true that it ſeemeth by all humane and philoſophical 
reaſon to be pradtiſed, as hath been (aid, by ſo many famous people 
of all countries and climates, But Chriſtianity doth no way approve 
it, nor alloweth therein any diſpenſation. 

Finally, it is a great point of wiſdome to learn to know the 
point and period, to chooſe a fit hour todie : Every man hath his 
time and ſeaſon todiez ſome prevent it, others prolong it : there 
15 weakneſſe and valour in them both but there is required diſcre- 
tion. How many men.have ſurvived their glory, and by a deſire 
to lengthen their life but a little, have darkned it again, and lived 
to help to bury their own honour ? And that which laſtly Rticketh 
by them, hath no reliſh or tecling of what is paſt, but continueth 
like an old filthy clout ſowed to the hem of a rich and beautiful or- 
nament, There 4s a time to gather fruit from the tree, which if it 
.hang too long, it.xottcth and grows worſe and worſe; and the loſſe 
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is as great-too, if it be gathered too ſoon. Many Saints and holy 
men have fled from death, becauſe they are yet profitable to the 
Church and Weal-publick, theughin reſpet of their own particular 
they could be content to die. It is an a& of charity todcfire to live 
for the benefic of another z $; populo tus ſims neceſſarius, non recuſo la- 
borem : If Lam needfull to thy people, Trefuſe not labour. 

Death hath divers forms, bw more eaſie than other, and taketh 


divers qualities according to the fantaſic ofcvery one. Among thoſe ,, .- 
that are naturall, that they proceed from weakneſſe and a numnels ot z,u, divers 


the members are the ſweeteſt aud the caſicſt : among thoſe that are 
violent, the beſt is the ſhorteſt, and the leaſt premeditated. Some 
deſire to make an exemplary and demonſtrative death of conſtancy 
and futhciencyz this is to conſider another thing, and to ſeek their 
own reputation : but this is vanity, for this is an a& of ſociety, but 
of one only perſon, who hath envugh to do with himſelf, co mis 
nifter to himſelf inward comfort, and hath no need to trouble him- 
ſelf with what belongeth to another, eſpecially all the intereſt he 
hath in his reputation ceaſing with his death. That is the beſt death 
which is well recolleGted in it (elf, quiet, ſolitary, and attendeth 
wholly to that which at that time 1s fitted. That great afliltance 
of parents and fricnds, bringeth a thouſand diſcommodities z it op- 
preſſeth and ſmothereth him that is dying, one tormenteth his cars, 
another his eyes, another his mouth; their cries and complaints if 
they be true, ſtifle the heart 3 if faigned, afflict and torment it. Many 
great perſonages have ſought to die farfrom their friends, to avoid 
this iaconvenience, accounting it a childifh thing, & a fooliſh humor, 
to be willing by their miſerics to move forrew and compaſſion in 
their friends; we commend conſtancy to ſuffer bad fortune, we ac- 
cuſe and hate it in our friends, and when it is our own calc, it is not 

ſufficient that they ſuffer with us, but they muſt afflid themſelves 

too: A wife man that is lick, ſhould content himſelf with the ſet- 

led countenance of his afliſtants. 


CHAP. XII. 
To maintain bimſelf in true tranquillity of ſpirit, the fruit and 
crown of wiſdeme, and the concluſion of 
this Book, 


He tranquility of the ſpirit is the ſoveraign good of man. This 
T; that great and rich treaſure, which the wiſeft ſcek by ſea _ 
Z Y 
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by land, on foot, and a horſeback; all our care ſhould tend there- 
unto, it is the fruit of all our labours aud ftudies, the crown of wiſ- 
dome. But let a man ſhould miltake himſelf herein, you mutt 
know that this tranquility is not a retrait or vacation from all af- 
fairs, a delightful ſolitarinefſe and corporally pleaſant, or a profound 
carelcſneſle of all things : it it were (0, many women, idle, diſſolute 
and voluptuous perſons, would at their pleaſure enjoy as great a 
good as the wilelt can aſpire unto with all their ſtudy : Neither mul- 
titude nor ſcarcity of -bulineſs doth any thing herein. It is a beau- 
titul, ſweet, <quall, juſt, frm and pleaſant eſtate of the ſoul, which 
neither bulinet{e nor idlenefſe, nor good accidents, nor ill, nor time, 
can any way trouble, alter, mend, or depreſle3 Vera tranquilitas non 
concutitur : Notbing troubles true tranquility. 

The means to attain thereunto, to get and preſerve it, are the 
points that I have handled in this ſecond Book, whereof this is a 


| brief colle&ion. They conſiftin freeing and disfurniſhing ofa man 


from all lets and impediments, and furniſhing him with thoſe things 
that entertain aud preſerveit. The things that do moſt hinder and 
trouble the reſt and tranquility of the ſpirit, are common and vul- * 
gar opinions, which for the moſt part arc erroncous3 and ſecondly 
deſires and paſſions, which ingender in us a kind of delicacy and 
difficulty : which are the cauſe that a man is never content, and 
theſe are kindled and ſtirred in him by thoſe' two contrary. fortunes, 
proſperity and adverſity, as with two violent and 'mighty winds : 
and finally, that vile and baſe captivity, wherewith the ſpirit (that 
is to ſay, the judgement and will) is cathralled like a beaftunder the 
yoke of certain local and particular rules and opinions. Now he 
muſt emancipate and free himſelf from the ftocks and unjuſt ſub» 
jections, and bring kis ſpirit into liberty, reſtore himſelf to him- 
{elf, free, univer(al, open, (ecing intoall 3 and wandring through the 
beautiful and univerſal circuit of the world and of nature. I: com- 
mune genitns, mundum ut unam domum ſpeftians, toti ſe inferens mux» 
ds, & in omnts ejus atius contemplationem ſuam mittens : He vbat is 
begottcn- generally, bolds this world but as one houſe, applying bimſelf to 
the whale world, and exerciſing his contemplation in all the aftions there- 


| The places being thus trimmed and made ready, the firſt foun- 
dations that are to be laid, are, a true honeſty, and to live in ſuch an 
eſtate and vocationwhereunto a. man is fit, The Principal parts 


wherewith he muſt raiſe, aſiue, and ſettle this building, are firti true 
picty, 


of ſpirit, the ſrnit andcrown of wiſdome, & «. 


picty, whereby, with -a ſoul not aſtoniſhed, but ſetled, pure, free, 
devout, a man contemplateth God, the great Sovercign, and abſo- 
late work-maſter of all things, who can neither be ſeen, nor known: 
but 'yet he muſt be known, adored, worſhipped, ſerved with the 
whole heart, from whom he is to hope for all manner of good, and 
to fear no evil; afterwards he muſt walk roundly in ſimplicity and 
truth, according to the laws and cuſtomes, live with a heart open 
both to the eyes of Ged and the world; Conſcientiam ſuam aperi- 
ens, ſemper tanquam in publics vivens, ſe magis. veritns, quam alios : 
Shewing bir conſcience, and alwaies living 8s it were in pmblick, more 
afeard of himſelf, than of others. Again, he muſt keep in himſelfand 
with others, and generally with all things, in his thoughts, ſpeeches, 
defignments, ations, a moderation the mother or nurſe of tranquil- 
lity, laying aſide all Pomp and vanity, rule his defires, content him- 
ſelt with a mediocrity and ſufficicucy : 2wod fit 4 velit, nibilque 
' malt: Would be as be js, and rather nothing than ſo tejoyce in his 
fortunes. A tempeſt hath a great deal lefſe force, and doth leſs hurc 
. when the fails are taken down, than when they are hoiſed up, and 
laid epen to the winds. He muſt be conſtant againlt whatſoever 
may wound or hurt him, raiſe bimſelf above and beyond all fear, con- 
tewning all the blows of fortune, of death, holding it as the end of 
all evils, and not the cauſe of any , Contemptor omnium, quibu; tor- 
quetur vita, ſupra omnig que contingunt accidunique eminens, Impcr- 
turbatus, intrepidus : A contemner or deſpiſer of all things, wheres - 
with mans life may be afflified, raiſing bimſelf above all things that 
may change or bappen , without perturbation , withcut fear. And lv 
hold himfelftirm unto himſelf, agree with, himſelf, live at cafe with- 
out any pain or inward contention, full of joy, of peace, of comfort 
and content in himſelf: Sapiens plenus gaudio, bilaris, placidus cum 
diis ex pari vivit: Sapientie effeflus gaudii equalitas, ſclus ſapiens 
gaudet : A wiſeman is full of joy, merry, peaceable, liveth in equal pleaſure 
with the Gods : the effeft of wiſdeme, is the equality of joy, wherein one!y 
a Wiſe man delighteth. Be mult I ay entertain himlelt, and continue 
content in himſelf which is the proper fruit and effect of wiſdome : 
Ni ſapienti ſus no placent: omnis ftultitia laborat fatiidioſm. Non eſt 
beatus, eſſe ſe qui non putat : No man, but a wiſe man is content with his 
hee every fools travels diſlike him. No man is happy, but hethat ſo think; 
iſ eclf. 

To conclude, to this tranquility of ſpirit two things are necefia« 
ry, innocency and a good conſcience; this is the firlt and _ 
ZT 2 pal' 


' 


To maintain himſelfin true tranquility, ec, 


pall part which doth marvellouſly arm and confirm him with afſu- 
rance 3 but this is not alwayes ſufficient, in the force of the tempeſt, 
as it is many times ſeen in divers that are troubled and loit : Erie 
tanta tribulatio ut ſeducantur juſti : There ſhall be ſo ous tribu/4- 
tion: that even the righters ſhall be ſeduced. And thercfore the other 
other is likewiſe neceſſary, which is force and conſtancy of courage, 
as likewiſe this alone were not ſufficient : for the force and refiftance 
6f the conſcience is marvellous, it makes us tobctray, to accuſe our 
ſclves, and for want of other witneſſes, it is as a thouſand witneſſes 
againſt us, 

Occulium quatiente animo tortore flagellum, 

Shaking a double reliſh with a whi 

That ftrikes the ſoul, where at the devils hip. 

It frameth an cnditement, condemneth, and executeth us, there 
is no cloſet cloſe enough for wicked men, ſaith Epicurus, becauſe 
they never can aſſure themſelves to be hid, their own conſcience al- 
wayes diſcovering, them to themſelves. Prima eft hee wltio, quod, ſe 
Fudice nemo nocens abſolvitur : This is the firſt revenge of ſin, that eve- 
ry man being bis own Judge, wo ſinner is quit. So likewiſe neither a 
weak and fearful ſoul, be it never ſo holy, nor a ſtrong and coura- 
gious, if it be not ſound and purc, can never injoy this ſo rich and 
happy tranquility 3 but he that hath them all worketh wonders; as 
Socrates, Epaminonder, Cato, Scipio, of whom there. are thyxce ad- 
mirable exploits touching this ſubject. Theſe two Romans being 
pablickly accuſed, made their accuſers to bluſh, goon the Judges. 

and the wholeafſembly,being irucken with an admiration, 
Hz had a heart too great by nature, faith Tirus Livins. 
of Scipio, to know how to be faulty, and to de- 
Ge himſelf fo much, as to defend his 


own indecency. 


WISDOM E 
The third Book, 


W herein are handled, 


The particular Adviſements of Wiſedome, 
by the four Moral Virtues. 


THE PREFACE. 


Oraſmuch as our purpoſe in. this Book, is, by piece-meal to 
inftru unto Wiſdome, and to give the particular adviſe< 
ments after the general, handled in the (eeond Book 3 that we 

. may the better hold a certain courſe and- order thercin, we 
have thought that we cannot do better, than to follow the four Mi- 
ſtreſſes of moral Virtues, Prudence, Fultice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 
rance : for in theſe four, almoſt all the duties of our lite are compre- 
hended. Prudence, is aSa general guide and condudt of the other Vir- 
tues, aud of our whole life, though properly it be exerciſed in the af- 
fairs that belong thereunto. Faftice concerneth the perſons of men ; 
for it is togive unto every onethat which belongeth unto him, For- 
titude and 7 emperance, concern all accidents and evil, pleaſant & 
painful,good & ill fortune, Now in theſe three, perſons, affairs,and ac- 
| Z 3 'cidents, 
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accidents, is contained all our life and humane condition, and the 
trathck of this world. | 


Of Praedence, the firſt Virtue. 
CHAP. I: 
Of Prudence in general. 


As udence._is with Reaſon put in the firſk. Rank, as the general 
The exce!- KI Qucen, ſuperintendent, and guide of all other Virtues, Auriga 
lency thereof, Titiwrums without which there is nothing good, beautiful, tic, and 
decent; it-is the (alt of our life, the laftre, the ornament, the ſauce os 
{caſoning of our ations, the ſquare aud-rule ef our Afﬀairs, and in a 

word, the Art of our. Life, as Phyſick the Art ofour Health. 
It is the knowledge and choice of thoſe things we muſt either de- 
The dee hire or fly; it is thejuſt.cltimation or tryal of things 3 it is the Eye 
” that ſcethall, that direQeth and ordaineth all. It conſifteth in three 


_- things, which are all of one rank 3. to conſult and deliberate well, to 
judge and reſolve well, to conduttand execute well: 

3- It is an univerſal Virtue, for it extendeth ic (e1f, generally to all 

Ht is wniver- hamane things, not onely in groſſe, but by peice-mealto cvery parti- 
' fat. cular thing, and is as intinite, as are the Individuals. 


| 4+ k is very difficulc,both by Reaſon of the aforefaid infiniteneſſe, for 

Difficult. the particulars are. without knowledge, as without number; Sique 

Uenec.. finiri non poſſunt, extra ſapientiam- ſunt : Things infinite, and that cannot 
be defined are beyond wiſdome : And of the great uncertainty and in- 
conſtangy of humane things,which arc the greater, by reaſon oftheir 
accidents, cirxcumftances,appurtenances,dependencies, times, places, 
perſons 3 in ſuch fort, that in the change of one onely, and that the 
leaſtcircumſiance, the whole thing it (elf isaltered., And likewiſe in 
the office thereof, which is the gathering together, and temperature 
of contrary ing, the diftinion and trial of thoſe that are like onc 
another 3 the concraricty and reſemblance hindreth much. 

Jo. It is very obſcure, becauſe the cauſes and juriſdictions of things are 
Obſcure. unknown, the ſeeds and roots are hidden, and ſuch as the Nature of 
Plin.iv man cannot find, nox ought to ſeck after. . Occw/tat eorum ſemins 
pancgs Des, & plernmque bonorum.. malerumque cauſe ſnb diverſa ſpraxe 

latent : Their ſeeds' God, py xnknown aud for the myſt part the 
carſes of good and wil fie bid under divers fimilitudes. _—_ 
rtune 


Of Prudence in general. 


forteme;deſtiny, (uſe what words you will ) a ſoveraigty,ſecret,and un- 
known power and authority, hath alwaics the advantage, and main- 
taiacth it againſt all Counſels, forefights, and preventions whatſoc- 
ver: whereby it many times comes to pals, that the beſt Counſels 
have the worlt iſſues, that one and the ſame Counſel doth very hap- 
pily ſucceed to one, unhappily to another, in one and the fame calc, 
and with one and the ſame man,things went luckily yefterday,unlac- 
kily tq day, It is an opinion juſtly received, that we ought not to 
judge of Counſels, nor of the ſufkciency and capacity of Perſons by 
the events. And therefore one anſwered thoſe well, that marvelled 
and aſtonifhed at the ill ſucceſs of their bufineſs, conſidering with 
how wiſe and mature deliberation they were undertaken, That they 
were maſters of their deliberations, not of the ſucceſs of their At- 
fairs; for that-was in the power of Fortune, which ſeemeth to (port 
it (cif with all our faireft defignments and counſels: overthrowed in 
a moment that which hath a long time been projected and delibe- 
rated, and ſeemeth to be ſtrongly Srtified, chocking, as they fay, our 
Artillery. And indeed, Fortune te ſhew its Anthority in all things, 
and to abate their preſumption, not being able to make men wiſe,that 
are not apt thereunts, maketh them nevertheleſſe happy in deſpight 
of Virtue, whereby it many times comes to paſs, that fimple men 
bring to a happy end great matters both publick and private. Pru- 
dence then is a Sca without either bottome or brink, and which can- 
not be limitted and preſcribed by Precepts and Adviſements. It doth 
but compaſs things, and goeth about hem, like a dark Cloud, many 
times vain and frivolous. 

Neverthelefle, it is of ſuch weight and neceſſity, that alone, and of 


riches, means, force : Vis confilii expers mole ruit ſua : mens una ſapi- 
ens plurium vincit manus : Et multa que naturi impedits ſunt, conſulio 
expediuntur : Strength void of Counſel falleth to rntne even of it ſelf 3 
One wiſe mind overcometh the bands of many : And things that are 
bindred by Nature, are ended by Counſel. And the principal cauſe of 


this necefiity is the perverſe Nature of man, the rongheſt and hardeſt Senec.1. de 
to tame of all other Creatures 3 Impatiens equi, nedum ſer vitutis ; clement. 


tient of equity, much more of ſervitude 3 and which mu lt be hand» 


with art and induſtry, for it doth not more willingly ſet it (elf a- —_ in. 


gainſt any, than againſt theſe that weuld contemn it. Now Prudence 
is the Art to handle it, and a gentle Bridle that holdeth it within 
the compaſs of Obcdicnce. 


Z 4 Now 


6. 
it (elf, it cannot do much, and without it all the reſt is nothing, no not Neceſſary: 


Horat. yu 
Euripig. 
Livius. 
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thereof, 


8. 


Heſiod. 
Livius. 
Cicer0- 


Of Prudence in general. 
Now though the ſced of Prudence, as of other Virtues, bein us by 


The acquifition Nature, yet it iSacquircd and lcarnt more than any other, and that 


in ſome ſort by precepts and adviſcments3 this is the Theorick; but 
much more and principally (though with more time) by experience 
and practice, which is tu ofold : the one, and the truc, is that which 
is proper and perſonal whereof it takes the name 3 this is the know- 
ledge of thoſe things which we have ſeen and handled : the other is 
ſtrange by the at FT another, this 15 Hiſtory, which we know by rcla- 
tion or by reading. Now Experience and uſe is more firm and more 
aſſured; Uſws efficaciſimus omninm rerum magijter : Vje and Expes 
rience, is a moſt effeflual maſter of all things, the Fatherand Miftriſs of 
all the Arts, but morc long 3 it 15 old, Seris venit uſusr ab annis : Ex- 
perience cometh in a mans latter dayes > more dithculr, painful, rare the 
knowicdge of Hiſtory, as it is Iſls firm and affurcd, ſo it is more ealy, 
more frequent, open and common toall. A man is made more reſo- 
lute and aflured at his own charges, but it is more ealie to the charge 
of another. Now from theſe two properly, Experience, and Hiſtory, 
doth Prudence ariſe ; Uſus me genuit mater, peperit. memoris 3 ſen, m:- 
morie anima © vita, Hiſtoria : Experience begat me, my Mother m:my 
bareme; the Joul and life of Memory, is Hittory. 

Now prudence may and mult be diverily diſtinguiſhed according 


The diftiuftion, to the perſons and the affairs. In regard of the perlons there is pri- 


vate Prudence, whether ic be ſolitary and individual, which. can 
hardly be termed prudence , or ſociable and Oeconomical, among a 
ſmall company and Prudence publick and politic. This more high, 
excellent, difficult, and unto which thoſe atexcſaid qualitics do pro- 
perly belong, and it is two-fold, Pcaceable and Military. 

In regard of the Aﬀairs, foraſmuch as they are ot two (arts, the one 
ordinary eaſie ; the moreextraordinary. Thelc are acecidents which 
bring with them ſome new difficulty and amb-guity. A man may 
likewiſe ſayy that there is an ordinary and eafic prudence, which wal- 
keth according to the. Laws, Cuſtomes, and courle already cltabliſhed 
another extraordinary and more dithcult. 

There is likewiſe another dittinQion- of Prudence, both;in reſpect 
of the perſons and of the -affairs, . which concerneth rather the de- 

. grees, than the kinds thereof z- that is to ſay, proper prudence, 
whereby a wart is wiſc, and raketh counſel of himſclf: the other 
borrowed, whereby a man followeth the counſcl of another. The 
wiſe ay, that thexe are two ſorts and degrees of wile men ; the pam 

al 


- 


Of the Politick Prudence of a Sovereign, to govern States, 


and chiefcſt is of thoſe that have a clcar infight into all things, and 
know of themſetves how to-find the remedies and helps ; but where 
arc theſe to be found ? Doubtlſs they are rare and fingular. The 
other is of thoſe that know huw take, to follow, to make uſe of the 
good counſels of another.for they that know neicher how to give,nor 
to take counſel, are Fools, 

The general and common advifements, which belong to all ſorts 
of prudence, all forts of perſons and affairs, hath been touched and 
bricfly delivered in the {ſecond Book, and they are eight : tirlt, know- 
ledge of the perſons and affairs : Secondly, eſtimation of things : 
Thirdly, choice and clecions : Fourthly, from them to take counſel 
upen all : Fifthly, temperature between fear and aſſurance, contidence 
and difhdence : Sixthly, to take all chings in their {caſon, and to ſeize 
upon the occaſion : Seventhly, to carry himlelt well, with induftry 
and fortune: Laltly, diſcretion in all. We mult now handlc the pa- 
ticulars, firſt of publick wiſdome which reſpecteth the perſons, after- 
wards of that which reſpeReth the affairs, 


Of the Politich Prudence of a Sovereign, to governs 
States. 


THE PREF ACE. 
T His Doctrine belongeth to Sovereigns and Gavernours of 


States. It is uncertain, infinite, difhcuit, and almolt impoſſt- 
ble to be ranged into order, to be limited and preſcribed by Rules 
and Precepts : but we muſt endeavour to give ſome ſmall light, and 
brief inſtrution thereof. We may: referre this whole: Doctrine to 
two principal heads, which are the two duties of a Sovercign. The 
one comprehendeth aud intreateth of the props. and pillars of a 


tate, Principal and cfiential parts of publics Government; as the 


bones and finews ot this great Body, to the end that a Sovercign 
may provide for himſclt and his State 3 whichare ſeven principal, 
that 15 to ſay, knowledge ofthe State, virtue, manners, and taſhions, 
counſels, treaſure, forces, :and arms, alliances. :Thethree tirlt are in 
the.perſon. of the. (oyereign 3 the fourth in him, and wear him, the 
three latter without him. The other is to act, well to employ. and 
to make ule of the forcfaid means, that is to fay,in grolle, and in, 
a word, well to govern and maintain .himſclf in Authority, and 
the love:roch. of his ſubjects: and of ftrangers, but dittintly ; This 
part is twofold, Peaccable and Military. Behold here ſummarily. 
and. 


Chap. 10. 
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9. 


I. 
The cbief 
point of this 
proviſion, to 
kuow the 


State. 


S$enec, 


The firſt part of this Politich Prudence 


and groſly the work cut out, and the firſt great draughts that are to 
be handled hereafter. We will divide then this politick matter,and of 
Statc, intotwo parts 3 the firſt ſhall be of proviſion, that is to lay,of 
the ſeven neceſſary things : the ſecond, and which preſuppoſeth the 
firſt, ſhall be of theaCtion of the Prince. This matter is exccllently 
handled by Lipſms, according as he thought good : the marrow of 
his book is here. Thave not taken nor wholly tollowed his method, 
nor his order as you may already ſce m this general diviſion, and 
more you ſhall hereafter; [ have likewilc left nectar of his, and 
added ſomething of mine own, and other mens. 


CHAP. IL. 


© The firſt part of this Politick prudence and Governmeny; 
of State, which is of Proviſion. © 


HE firſt thing that is required before all others, is the know- 
ledge of the State: for the firſt rule ofall Prudence confiſteth in 
Knowledge, as hath been ſaid in the ſecond Book. The firſt in 
all things is to know with whom a-man hath to deal. For inaſmuch 
as this ruling and moderating prudence of States, which is a know- 
ledge and ſufficiency to govern in publick, is a thing relative, which 
is handled between the Sovercign and the ſubjects 3 the firſt duty and 
office thereof, is ia the knowledge of the two parts, that is, of the 
People, and the Sovercignty, that isto (ay, of theState. Firſt, then 
che Humeurs and Natures of the People muſt be known. This 
Knowledge formeth, and giveth Advice unto him that ſhould go- 
yern them, The Nature of the People in general hath been de- 
ſcribed at large in the firſt book, (light, inconſtant, mutinous, vain, 
a lover of novelties, fierce and inſupportablc in Prof ity, cowardly 
and dejeted in adverſity) but muſt it likewiſe Dn in parti- 
cularz ſo many Cities and Perſons, ſo many divers humours, . There 
are People cholerick, audacious, Warriers, fearful, given to wine, ſub» 
ze& to wemen , ſome more than others : Noſcends nature vulgi 
eft & quibur modis anter babeatur ; The nature of tht vnlger 
fort is to be known and by what means it may be temperately ruled. And 
in this ſenſe is that ſaying of the wiſe to be underſtood : He that 
hath not obeyed, cannot tel} how to command, Nemo bene imperet, 
#ifi qui ame paruerit imperio. 
Not becauſe Sovereigns ſhould or can alwaics take upon them the 


and government of ftate, which is of proviſien. 
name of-Subjeas; for many are born Kings and Princes, and many 
States are ſucceſſive : but that he that will- well command, ſhould 
acquaint himſelf with the humours and wills of his Subjects, as if 
himſelf were of their Rank, aud in their place. He mutt likewiſe 
know the nature of the State, not onely.. in general, ſuch as it hath 
been deſcribed 3 but in particular, that which-he hath now in handy 
the Form, Eſtabliſhment, Birth thereof, that is to ſay, whether it be 


eld or new: fallen by Succeſſion, or by Election 3 obtained by the/ 


Laws, or by Arms 3 of what extent it is, what neighbours, means, 
power it hath: for according to theſe, and other cixcumſtagcies, he 
mult diverſly manage the Scepter, looſen and ftraiten the Rains of his 
Government. | 

After this knowledge of-the ſtate, which is as-a Preamble, the 


firſt of thofe things that are required, is virtue, neceffary-in « Sove- The ſecond” 
rcign, as-well for himſelf, as for the State. It is firſt necefſary and cons head of this 
venient that he that is above all ſhould be better than all, according proviſion, is - 


2. 


to the ſaying ofCyrus : and then it Randeth him upon for his credig virtue. 


and reputation. For common fame and report gathereth and ſpread» 
eth abroad the ſpeeches aud actions of him.that governcth. He is in 
the Eye of all, and can nomore hide himſelfthan the Sua: and there- 
fore what good or ill foeverhe doth, ſhall not want means ta blazon 
it, ſhall be talked of enough, And it impoxtethhim much, beth in 
reſpe of himſelf and his State, that his Subjects have a gaod opinion 
of him. Now a Sovercign ought not onely in, himſelf, and in his life 
and converſation to be virtuous, but he mult likewiſe endeavour that 


his ſabjeRs be like. unto :-him(elE. For. as all thewiſck of the world Salvft, ad Cize. 


have ever taught, a State, a City, a Company cannot-long continue 
nor proſper, where Virtue. is banithed 3 and they do grolly equivo- 
cate, wha think that Princes are ſo, much the more atlured in their 
States by how much the more wicked their Subjects arc, becauſe, lay 
they, they are more .proper, and as it were born to (ervitude and the 
yoke 3 Patientiores ſervitutis. qu14 non decet niſi effe ſervos & very patient 
of ſervitude whom it becometh not to be other than ſervants, For-contra- 


rily, wicked men bare their yoke impatieutly 3 and they that aregood Plin, Pan. 


and debanair fear much more than their cauſe is, Peſſimus quiſque a Sabilt; ad Cx: 
ſperrime. refiorem patitnr-: contra facile imperinm in bonos qui metnentes 


magis quam metuendi. The moſt wicked are miſt impatient of Am;bority : 
cantrarily the hiſt men are moſt obedient, fearing others mare than they 
are feared themſelves. Now the moſt powerful means to induce thern, 
and to form thera unto virtue, is the example of the Prince 3 tos,as e&+ 
| pericnce . 


| 
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The firſt part of this Politick Prudence. 


- telleth us, all men do frame themſelves to the pattern and modetof 


Pli. Paneg, 


3. 
Eſpecially four 


VITIHEL. 


the Prince. The reaſon is, becauſe example prefieth more thin Law. 
It is a mute Law which carricth more credit than a command, Ne 
tam imperio nobis opus quam exemplo : & muijs jubetur exemplo : Nej- 
ther do we ſo much need comm 1ndment, as example; and it is more gentle 
to command by example. Now the eyes and thoughts of the lefſer are 
always-upon the greats they admire and f1mply believe, that all is 
good and exccllent that they do: and on the other ſide, they that 
command, think they ſufficicntly enjoyn and bind their Lufcriours 
to imitate thcm by acting oncly. Virtue then is honourable and 
protitable in a Sovereign. yea, all virtue. 

Burt eſpccially aud above all, Piety, Juſtice, Valour, Clemency, 
Theſe are the four principal and princely virtuesin principality. And 


_*theretore that great Prince Au:j#us was wont to (ay, that Picty 


and Juſtice did deitie Princes. And Sexecs (aith, that Clemcncy 
agreeth better with a Prince, than any other. The piety ot a So- 
vereign confilteth in his care for the maintenance and preſervation 
of Religion, as the Protector thereot. This maketh for his own ho- 
nour and preſervation of himſelf : for they that fear God dare not 
attempt, nay think of any thing, either againtt their Prince, who 
is the Image of God upon Earth, or againſt the State. For as Latian- 
tive doth many times teach, itis Religion that maintaineth hunuane 


Society, which cannot otherwiſe ſublitt, and would ſoon be filled 


with all manner of wickedneſle and ſavage cruelties, if the reſpe& 
and fear ot Religion did nnt bridle men, and keep them in order. The 
ſtate-of the Romans did encreaſe and flouriſh more by Religion, 
faith Cicero himſelf, than by all other means. Wheretore a Pri cc 
mult take care and endeavour that Religion be preſerved in its puri- 
ty, according to the ancient Laws and Ceremonics of the Countrey, 
and hinder all innovation, and controvertics therein, roughly cha- 
ſtiſing thoſe that go about to break the peace thereof. For doubt- 
leſs change in Religion, and a wrong done thereuuto, draweth with 
it a change and a declination, of the common-wealth, as Mecenas 
well diſcourſeth to Auguſtus. 

After Piety, cometh Jultice, without which States are but Rob- 
beries, which a Prince mult keep and praiſe both in imſclfand 
others; In himſelf, tor he muſt deteſt all thoſe tyrannical and bar- 
barous ſpeeches, which diſpenſe with —_— quitting them from 
all Laws, Reaſon, Equity, Obligation 3 which teltthem that they are 


. not bound unto any other duty, than to their own wills and plea- 


lures 


mY 
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ſures, that there is no law for them 3 that all is good and juſt that 

ſcrveth their turns 3 that their cquity 15 their force 3 their duty is in 

their power. Principi leges nem ſcripſit : licet, fi libet. In ſumma 

fortuna, id equins qurd validins ; nibil injufium quod frutinſum*: plin, Pan. 
$ enttitas , pietas , fides, privata bona ſunt : qu2 juvat, reges eant : Tacitus. 
None hath written lawes for the Prince: bis will is bis law. Tn the Senec. intra; 
bigbeft. degree of fortune, that is myſt juſt, which is of mt firce : 

Nothing is unjuſt, which is profitable : SanfGiity, piety, faith* ace pri- 

vate goods, and go that way that may benefit the Prince. And he muſt 

oppole againſt them thoſe excellent and holy councels of the wile, 

that he that hath moſt power ia him to break lawes, ſhould cake 

moſt. care to keep them, and live moſt. in order. The greatelt power 

ſhould be the ſiraighteſt bridle, the rule of power is duty; miii- Sence. 

mum decet libere, cut niminm licet, non fas om poſſe, fieri cu: Euripides, 
nefas : be that bath power #0 do too much, ought to be leaſt free; I: is 

not lawfull that mighty men ſhould do that, which is unlawfu} to be 

done. The Prince then mult firſt be juſt, keeping well and inviola-- 

bly his faith, the foundation of juſtice, to all and every one who+ 

ſoever he be. Then he muſt cauſe that his juſtice be kept and main- 

tained in others, for it is his proper charge, and for that cauſe he is 

inſtalled. He muſt underſtand the cauſes and the perſons, give unto 

every one that which appertaineth to him, juſtly according to the 

laws, without delay, labyriaths offuics and controverſies, involu- 

tion of proccſle, aboliſhing that villanous and' pernicious myſtery 

of pleading, which is an open Fair, or Merchandiſe, a lawfull and 

honourable robbery, conceſſium latrocinium+ avoiding the- multipli- 

city of laws 4nd ordinances, a teſtimony of a fick Common-weal, 
Corruptiſime reipublice piurime leges : the moſt corrupted Common- nr, 

wealths abound with moſt lawre as medicines and plaiſters of a pig,” pan, 
body ill diſpoſed : and all this to the end. that that which is eſta 

bliſhed by good laws be not deſtroyed. by too many laws. But 4» advertife+- 
you muſt know, that the juſtice, virtue, and probity of a ſoyereigu ment. 

gocth after another manner, than that of private men: .it hath a 

gate more large and more free by reaſon of the great weight and 

dangerous charge which he carrieth and ſwayeth, for which cauſe it 

is fit tomarch with a paſe, which ſcemeth to others uncaſie and irre- 

gular, but yet it is neceſſary and lawtull for him," He muſt ſometimes - 

Kep alide, and goout ofthe way, mingle prudence with juſtice, & as 

they Gay, cover himſelf with the skin of the Lion, if that of the Fox. 

 ſeryenot the_turn. But this is uot always to be done, and inall colts 
uC. 
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but with theſe three conditions, that it be for the evident & impor- 
tant neceſſity of the weal-publick, (that is to ſay, ofthe State and 
the Prince, which are things conjoyned ) unto which he muſt run; 

For the weal- this is a natural obligation, and not to be diſpenſed with : and to 
publick- procure the good of the common-wealth, is but to do his duty, 
Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto. 
Princes counſels, love and hate, 
Do homage to the law of ſtate, 
That peoples ſafety bave no mate. 
Other lars do very well, 
But peop/es ſafety bears the bell. 
Por defence That it be to defend, and not to offend ; to preſerve himſelf, and 
and conſerva- not to encreaſe his greatneſs, to ſave aud ſhield himſelf eitherfrom 
$09, deccits and ſubtilties, or from wicked and dangerous enterpriſes 
and not practiſe them. It is lawtal by ſubtilty toprevent ſubtil- 
tic, and among Foxes to counterfcit the Fox. The world is full of 
Art and maliciouscourenage 3 and by deceits and cunning ſubtilties, 
States are commonly overthrown , ſaith Ariſtotle. Why then 
ſhould it not be lawful, nay why ſhould it not be neceſſary to hin- 
der, and to divert ſuch evil, and to ſave the weal publick by the ſclf- 
ſame means that others would undermine and overthrow it? Al- 
waycs to deal ſimply and plainly with ſuch people, and to follow the 
ſtreight line of true reaſon and equity, were many times to betray 
the State, and to undo it. 
Thirdly, it muſt be with diſcretion, to the end that others abuſe 
Piſcreely it not, and ſuch as are wicked take from thence occaſion to give 
withem, Wick: cxedit and countenance to their own wickedneſſe. For it is never 
edaeſe permitted to leave virtue and honeſty, to follow vice and diſho- 
neſty, There. is no compoſition or compenſation betwixt theſe 
two extremities. And therefore away with all injuſtice, treachery, 
treaſon, and diſloyalty. Curſed be the doftrine of thoſe, who teach 
(as hath been ſaid) that all things are good and lawful for Soye- 
reigns : but yet it-is ſometimes neceſſary and required, that he min- 
gle- profit with honeſty, and that he enter into compotitien wich 
both. He muſt never turn his back to honeſty, but yet ſometimes 
g0 about and coaſt it ,employing therein his skill and cunning, which 
15 good, honeſt and lawtul, as faith that great Saint Baſil, #aajr £; 
imurrlu rargyiors and doing for 'the weal-publick like as mo- 
thers and phyſitians, who Fed their children, and patients, with: fair 
ſpeeches, and deceive them for their health. Tobe brief, doing _ 
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cloſely which he may not do openly. joyn wiſdome to valoar, art 
and ſpixit where nature and the hand (ufſhceth not; be, as Pindarus 


Gith, a Lion in his blows, a Fox in his counſels; a Dove and a Ser- 
peut, as divine verity ſpeaketh. 

And to this matter more diſtindly, there is required in a Sove- 
reign, diſtruſt, and that he keep himſelf cloſe, yet fo, as that he be 
ſtil] virtuous and juſt. Diltruſt which is the firſt, is wholly nece ffary, 
as the contrary, which is credulicy, and a carel:Me truſt or cont:- 
dence is vicious, and very dangerous in a Sovereign. He watcheth 
over all, and mult anſwer for all; his faults are not light, and there- 
tore he muſt be well adviſed. If he traſt much, he dilcovercth him- 
ſelf, and is expoſed to ſhame and many dangers, \ —_—_ fit in- 
jurie, yea, encourageth ſuch as'are falle and treacherous, who 
may with little danger, and much recompence commit great wick- 
edneſle, Aditwwe nocendi perfido preftat fider : Truſt maketh way for 
the treacherous to do if bf t is neceflary therefore that he co- 
ver himſelf with his buckler of diſtruſt, which the wiſeſt have 
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Seneca, 


thought to be agreat part of prudence, and the finews of wiſdome, 


that is to ſay, that he watch, believe nothing, take heed ofall ; and 
hereunto doth the nature of the world induce him, wholly com- 
poſed of lies, coloured, counterfeit, and dangerous, namely ſuch as 
are neer unto him in the court and houſes of great perſonages. He 
muſt then truſt but few, and thoſe known by long experience and 
often tryals : Neither is it neceſſary that he, abandon them, and in 
ſuch ſort leave all the cord, that he till hold it not by oneend, and 
have an eye unto them: But he mult cover aud diſguiſe the dith- 
dence, yea, when he diſtruſteth, he muft make a ſhew and counte- 
nance of great truſt and confidence. For open diftruſt wrongeth, 
and inviteth, as much to deceive, as an over-carelefſe confidence z and 
many by making too great a ſhew of fear to be deceived, ſhew the 
way how they may bedeceived. Multi fallere deenernnt dum timent 
falli: Many have taught to deceive, whilft they fear to be deceived : as-con- 
trarily, a profeſſed and open truſt hath taken away the deſire to de- 
ceive, hath obliged loyalty, and ingendred fidelity Vault quiſque 
fibi credi, & habita fides ipſam plerumque obligat fidem : Every man woul4 
be believed; and, to be credited for the moſt part bindeb trult the 
more. 

From diſtruſt comes diſſimulation the ſcience or ſeed thereof. for 
if that were not, and that there were truſt and fidelity in all, dif- 
fimulation which openeth the front, and covercth the thought, _ 
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have no place. Now diflimulation which is vicious in private per- 
(ons, is very neceſſary in Princes, who otherwiſe could not know 
how to reigne, or well to command : And they muft many times 
difſemble, not only in warre, with ttrangers and enemies ; but alſo 
in time of peace, and with their ſubje&ts, though more ſparingly. 


Simple and open men, and fuch as carry (as they ſay) their hearts in 


their forcheads are not in any ſort fit for this myſterie of com- 
manding, and betray many times both themſelves and their State ; 
But yet he muſt play this part with art and dexterity, andto the 
purpoſe, neither fo openly or ſo ſimply as that it may be diſcerned. 
For to what purpoſe dolt thou hide and cover thy ſeit, if a man may 
ſee thee obliquely or fide-wayes ? Wily devices and cunning ſubti]- 
tics, are no more deceits and ſabtilties, when they are known and 
vented out. A Prince then the better to cover his art, muſt make 
profeſſion of loving ſimplicity, mult make much of free and open 
minded men, as being enemies to difſimulatien : and in mat- 
ters of. lefle importance, he muſt proceed openly, tothe end he may 
be taken for ſuch as he ſcemeth. 

All this is in omiſſion, in retaining himſelf, not a@ting : but it js 
likewiſe required ſometimes, that ke paſle farther, and come to 
action, and this is twofold. The one is to make and frame ſecret 
praQices and intelligences cunningly to win and draw unto him 
the hearts and ſervices cither of the officers, ſervants, and trufſtieſt 
friends of other Princes and forrein Lords or of his own ſubjes. 
This is a ſubtilty which is much in requeſt and authority; and very 
common ameng Princes, and a great point of prudence, ſaith Cicero. 
It is wrought in ſome ſort by perſwafion, but eſpecially by preſents 
and penſions, means ſo powerfull, that notonly the Secretaries, the 
chiet of the Counſel, the moſt inward friends and favourites, have 
been thereby drawn to give advice, and tedivert thedefignments 
of their Maſter 3 yea, great Captains to give their helping hand in 
the warre but alſo wives have been won to diſcover theſecrets of 
their husbands. Now thisfubtil policy is atfo allowed, and approved 
by many, without difficulty or fcruple. And to ſay the truth, if it 
be againſt an enemy, againſt a ſubje& whom he ſuſpeReth, and like» 
wiſcagainſt anyſtranger, with whom he hath no alliance nor league 
of fidclity and amity, it is not greatly to b: doubted. But againſt 
his alliance, bis fricnds and confederates, it cannot be good aud it 
is a kind of treachery, whictris never permitted. 

The other is to win ſome advantage, and to obtain his payer 
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by cloſe and covert means, by cquivocations and ſubtilties, to cir- 


cumvent by fair ſpeeches and promiſes, letters, embaſſages, work- 
ing and obtaining by ſubtil means, that which the difficulty of times 
and affairs will noe permit him otherwiſe to do, and to do that 
cloſely which he cannot do openly. Many great and wiſe men ſy, 
that this is lawful and to be permitted : Crebro mendacio & fraude 
uti imperantes debent ad commodum ſubditorum. Decipere pro mori- 
bus temporum, proedemiia eft : Great commanders ought to ſe lying and 
fraul for the commodity of their ſubjetis. To deceive according t» the ftate 
and condition of time, is wiſedome. It were over-boldneſlc limply to 
afkrm that it is permitted, But a man may ſay, that in caſe of great 
neceſlity, in a troubleſome and tumultuous time, when it is not only 
to procure a great good, but to divert a great miſchief from the State 
and againſt ſuch as are wicked and traiterons, that is nogreat fault, if 
it be a fault. 

But there isa greater doubt and difficulty in other things, becauſe 
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they have a ſimcll of much Injuſtice in them. I ſay much and not 1juſtice prof6- 


wbally, becauſe with their Injultice thereare mingled in them ſome 
grains of juſtice. That which is wholly and apparently unjutt, is 
xeproved of all, even of the wicked, at leaſtwiſc in word and ſhew, 
if not in carneſt and indeed, But of thele actions ill mingled, there 
are ſo many reaſons and authoritics on the one fide and the other, 
that a man hardly knoweth how to reſolve himſelf, I will reduce 
them here to certain heads. To diſpatch, and ſecretly to put to death, 
or otherwiſe, without form of juſtice, ſome certain man that is 
troubleſome and dangerous to the ſtate, and who well deferveth death 
but yet cannot without trouble and danger be enterpriſed & repreſſed 
by an ordinary courſe : herein there is nothing violated but the form 
and the Prince, is he not above the form ? 

To cut the wings, and to leflen the great means of any one that 
ſhall raiſe and fortitie himſelf too much in the State, and maketh 
himſelf fearfull to his Sovereign 3 not ſtaying till he be invincible, 
and able to attempt any thing againſt the Rate, and the head of his 
Sovereign when it pleaſeth him. 

To take by authority the riches of the richeſt in a great neceſſity 
and poverty ot the ſtate. 

To weaken and cancel the laws and priviledges of ſome ſubjes, 
who hold them to the prejudice and diminution of the authority of 
the Sovereign. 

To take by prevention, and to poſleſle himfclf of a place, city, ora 
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province, very commodious for the S:ate, rather than to ſuffer an- 
other ſtrong and fearfull neighbour to take and: poſlefle it, to the 
great hurt, Pbjection, and perpetual alarum of the ſaid State. 

All theſe things are approved as jult-and lawfull by many great 
and wiſe men, provided that they ſucceed well and happily, ot whom 
theſe are the ſayings and ſentences: To do juſtice ingreat matters, a 
mn may ſom:tim's go aſtray in ſmall: and , T»” execute pre. 
groſſe, it is permitte1 to do wrong by retail : tor commonly the great- 
elt ations and examples have ſome Injuftice, which ſatistieth par- 
ticular men, by the profit which ariſeth to all in general : Omne 
m:gnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quw1d adverſus ſingulos 
xtilitate twblica repcnditur. That a prudent and wiſe Prince ſhould 
not onely know how tocommand according to the Laws, but alſo 
the Laws themſelves, if neceſſity require 3 and they mult make the 
Lawsto will it, when they cannot do what they would, In confuſed 
and deſperate affairs, a Prince muft not tollew that which may be 
well ſpoken of, but that which is neceſſary to be executed. Necefli- 
ty, a great ſupport and excuſe to humane fragility, infcingeth all 
law, and therefore he is not very wicked, that doth.ill by conltraint ; 
Neceſſitas magnum imbecilltatis bumane patrocinium, omnem legem 
frangit : non eft nocens quicunque non ſponte eft nocens, If a Prince 
cannot be wholly good, it ſufficeth it he be ha't good, and that he 
be not wholly wicked 3. That it cannot poſſible be, that good prin- 
c<s ſhould commit no Injuſtice. To. all this, I would add for their 
juſtification, or diminution of their faults, that Princes hading them- 
{clves in ſuch extremities, they ought not. to proceed inſuch actions, 
but with great unwillingneſſe and grief of mind, acknowledging that 
it isaninfelicity and a disfavour from heaven, and {o carrying them- 
ſclvcs therein as a father, when he is euforced to cauteriſe or cut off 
a member of his child, to fave his life; er topluck out a tooth to 
purchaſe caſe. As tor other ſpeeches more bold, which refer all to 
profit, which they either equall or prefer þcfore honeſty, an honeſt 
man mult ever abhor them. 

We have {taycd long upon this point of the virtue of Jaſtice, be. 
cauſe of the doubts and dithculties that ariſe from the accidents and 
necellitics of States, and which do many times hinder the mok re- 
ſolute and beſt adviſed. 

After juliice cometh Valour 3 I mean. that military virtue; wiſe 
dome, courage, and ſufficiency to play the warriour ; neceffary in 


a. Prince tor the defence and (afcty of himſelf, the State, his ſubjects, 
of 
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of the publick peace ard liberty, and without which he can hardly 
deſcrve the name of a Prince. 

But let us come to the fourth princely virtue, which is Clemency, 12: 
a virtue which inclineth the Prince to a ſweet kind of mildnefſc and G/em-ncy. 
lenity, whereby he lefſeucth and qualifieth the rigour ofjuſtice with 
judgement and diſcretion, it moderateth, and ſweetly manageth all 
things, delivereth thoſe that are faulty, relieveth thoſe that are fallen, 
ſaveth thoſe that arelike tobeloſt. It is that in a Prince, which hu- 
manity isin a common perſon. It is contrary to cruelty, and extreme 
rigour, not to juſtice 3 from which it differeth not much, but it ſweet- 
neth and moderatcth it. It is neceflary by reaſon of our humane ijn- 
fhirmity, and frequency of offences, the facility to offer d: for an 0- 
ver-great and continuall rigour and ſcyerity, ruinateth all, and ma- 
keth chaſtiſements contemtible 3 Severitas amittit affidiatate an- 
thoritatem : It ſtirreth malice and rancor , moveth rebcllions , and 
men by deſpight are made wicked. For fear, that keepeth men in 
their duty, muſt be ſweet and temperate ific betoo ſharp and con- 
tinual, it: is changed into rage and revenge : Temperatns timor oft 
gui” cohibet, -aſſiduns & acer in vindiiam excitat : Temperate fear is SEncc, 
that which reftraineth, but continual fear ſtirretb up revenge. It is like» | 
wiſe very profitable to a Prince and State, it winneth the love and 
good will of his ſubjects, and conſequently confirmeth and aſfurcth 
the State,' Firmiſimum id imperium qud obedientes gaudent : That Tit-Liv, 
Empire is m'ſt firm , where the ſubjedis ſo obey, as they rejoyce, as cap- 3+ 
ſhall be ſaid hereafter. It is likewiſe very honourable to a (overaign, begin, 
for his ſubje&s will honour and adore him as a god, as their cutour, 
their father 3 and in ſtead of fearing him, they will tear all for him, 
leſt any il! happen unto him. This then ſhall be the leflon of the 
Prince, to know all that paſleth,- not to-believe all; yea; many times Tacie, 
to diſſemble, wiſhing rather to be thought ro have found good ſub- Agricol. 
jects, than to have made them ſuch to pardon light faults, toleflen 
the rigour of the great not to be over-ſtreight and exact in puniſh» 
ivg (Which is as great a diſhonour and intamy to a Prince, aSto a 
Fhylician many Patients that die under his hand) to coutcut himfclf 
many times with repentarce'as a ſufficient chattiſement. 

———tnſcerepulchrum 
Tam miſero, panequegens vidiſſe porn 
Tis feul and fatr enou2b : for them and tbe, 
7" pardon, where 1be Lord affiifis, not we. 

And let him not tear that which ſome object very untruly, that ic 
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debaſeth, vilifieth, and weakneth the authority of the Sovereign 
and of the State, for it coutrarily fortifieth it, and gives credit and 
vigour thereunto: And a Prince beloved, ſhall do more by love; 
than by tear, which makes men fear and tremble, but not obey : and 
as Saluft diſcourſed to Ceſar, Thoſe ſtates that arc governed with 
fear, arc never durable. No man can be feared by many, but he 
mult likewiſe fear many, and that fear which he would put upon 
all, falleth upon his own head. That lite is doubtfull wherein a man 
ncither before nor behind, nor on any {ide is covered, but is alwayes 
in agitation, in danger, in fear. It is true, as hath been (aid in the 
beginning, that it mult be with judgement ; for, as tempered and 
well conducted it is very venerable, fo being too looſe, too remiſe, 
it 15 very pernicious. | 

After the(e four principal and royal virtues, there are alſo others 
though lefſe worthy aud neceſlary, yet ina ſecond place very profit- 
able, and requiſite in a Sovereign 3 that 15 to ſay, liberality, ſo tit and 
neceſſary for a Prince, as it is lefle befitting him to be vanquilhed by 
arms, than by magniticence.. But yet there is herein required a 


. great diſcretion, otherwiſe it will be more hurtfull than commodi- 


ous. 

There is a twofold liberality, the one conſiſteth in charge and 
ſhew, and this ſerves to ſmall purpoſe, For it is an idlething in 
Sovereigns, and to little end, to endeavour by great and —_— 
charges to make ſhew of themſelves, or to increaſe their credit, 
elpecially with their ſubje@s, where they have power to do what 
they liſt. It isa teftimony of puſillanimity, and that they underſtand 
not what they are 3 and belides that, it ſcemeth totheir ſubjects, the 
ſpcRatours of theſe triumphs, that they make this glorious ſhew 
with their own ſpoils, that they feaſt it at their charges, that they 
fecd their eyes with that, that ſhould fecd their belies. 

And again a Prince ſhould think that he hath nothing properly his : 
he oweth himſelf to another. The other liberality conſiſteth in 
gifts bettowed upon another, and this is farre more commodious 
and commendable, but then it muſt be well governed, and he muft 
be well adviſed to whom, how, and how much he muſt give. He 
muſt give to thoſe that have deſerved it, that have done ſervice to 
the weal publick, that haye run their fortunes, and ſpent themſelves 
in the warres. No man will envy them, if they be not very wicked. 
Whereas contrarily, great gifts, beſtowed without reſpec aud merit, 
Game the giver, and purchaſe cnuyyto the receiver, and is received 
without 
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without. thankfulneſs and , acknowledgement, Some tyrants have 
been facriticed to the malice ot the people; even by thols whom they 
have advanced, railing @n them with the reſt of the-people, and (e- 
curing their goods, by making known how. much they contemn and 
hate him, trom whom they received them. Again, this liberality 
mult be with meaſure 3 for if it be not, and that he give unto all, 
and upon all occaſions, the ruine of the State and Sovereign mult 
nceds enſue: This is to play and to lole all. For men will never 
be (atished, but be as exceflive in asking, as the Prince ſhall bein 
giving, framing themſclves not according to reaſon, but example 3 
{0 that when the common treaſury thall fail, he ſhall. be tos to 
lay hands upon the goods of another, and ſupply by Injuſtice that 
which ambition and prodigality did diſlipate , -qxod' ambitione ex- 
hauſtum, per ſcelcra ſupplendum. Now it ts far better not to give 
at all, than to take away to give : for a man ſhall pever enjoy in (6 
high a degree the love and good. will of thoſe whom he hath clo- 
thed, as the hatred avd ill will of thoſe_ whom he hath robbed and 
ſpoiled. And again, this liberality without- meafure, worketh the 


ruine of him(elt : for a fountain drieth up, it 1t be avermuch drawn; Hieronym 


Liberalitate liberalitas perit: -By liberality liberality periſheth. Li- 
berality likewiſe muſt be ſpun.with a.gentle. thread by little and lite 
tle and not altogtther.: for that which. is done over-ſpeedily, be it 
never ſo great, is in.a manner inſen{ible, and ſoan,forgotten. Pleas 
{ant and pleaſing things muſt be exerciſed with ealc and leafure, that 
a man may have time totaſt them; Things rude and cruel (if they 
mult nceds be done_) mult contrarily be executed ſpecdily. Thete is 
then Art and prudence in giving, and in the practice of liberality. 
Falluntur cuilns luxuria ſpecie liberalitatis imponit « perdere. muwlti 


ſeiunt, donare neſciunt. They are deceived whom rut blindeth in ſhew T cir. 


of liberality : many. know how to waſte, but not, bow to: give. And to 
ſay the truth, libzrality is not properly any of the royal virtues; for 
it agreeth and carricth it ſclf well with tyranny it(elf. And (ſuch 
as are the governours of young, Princes do wrong, in working fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion of, this virtue, of | bounty in their minds and 
wills, that they ſhou!d refuſe no- means to put it in. practice, and 
think, nothing well. employed, but: that. which they give (rhis 
is their common language) 3 but they do it cither tor their own 
benehr, or elſe they know not to whom. they ſpeak it, For it isa 
dangerous thing, to imprint Jiberality in che mind of him that hath 
means to furniſh hjmſclf, ag, much as-he will atthe charges of ano» 
Aaz3 *- > 
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ther: A pradigab or liberal Prince without diſcretion.and meaſure; 
is worſe than- a cavetous :. but if his libcralicy be well ruled and or- 
dered, as hath been (aid, it is welt beſeeming a Prince, and very pro- 


fitable both trohimſclf and the cſtate.. 
Another virtue requiſite in a Prince, ina ſecond degree, is Magna« 


Magnanimitit nimity, and: greatucfle of courage, to contemn injuries and bad; 
and moderati- ſpeeches, ang to moderatehis cholerz never to vex him(clf for the 


« of choler, 


Senec. 


Tacit. 


Tacit. 


outrages and indiſcretions of another : Mrgn 1m. fortwnam Magnus 
animus decet > injurias & offenſiones ſuperne deſpicere , indignas Ca- 
ſaris ire 1, a great mind becometh a great fortune and bighly to de- 
Spiſe injuries, and offences, which be unworthy the anger of Ceſar. 
For a man. to affli& himſelf, and to be moved, is to confefle him- 
felf to be faulty, whereas by neglect and light accountit cafily va- 
niſheth. Convitia, fi iraſcere, agnita videntur 3: i ſpreta exeleſcunt, 
Thou ſcemeſt 10 confeſſe thoſe accuſations being angry 3 which contem-- 
ned, either vaniſh of themſelves, or return upon the Author. And: 
if there be fit place, and a man muſt be angry, let it be openly and 
without. diffimulation, ia ſuch ſort that he give not occaſion-to ſuf» 
pe& a bidden grudge, aud purpoſe of reyenge : this is a token of a; 
bad and incurable nature, and beſt. bentting the baſer ſort : Obſcurj 
& irrevocabiles repynunt odia : Sere cogitationis indicium ſecreto- 
odio ſatiarh B:ſe perſons and mwnrec-verable do conceal their hatreds. 
Þ is a token of x barbarcus and cruel mix, to be g'tatted with ſecret grudge :. 
It doth better become a great perſonage to off-nd, than to hate. The 
ather virtucs are leſle royal and more common. 

Aﬀer virtue come the mauners, carriages, and countenances that 


The Whirl head become and belong unto Miajcſty, very requilite in a Prince, 1 will 
of this proviſi- not ftand upon this point : I onely. ſay, as it were paſſing by, that not: 


on. 
aacrs of the. 
Prewce.. 


encly. nature' helpeth; mich hereunto, but alſo art and fludy. Here- 
unto-do appertain the good and beautiful: compoſition of: the vi- 
ſage, his port, paſe, ſpeech,. habiliments. The genera]' rule in all: 
thcle points, 1s a, fweet, moderate, and. venerable gravity, walking, 
betwixt f:ar and love, worthy of all honour. and reverence, There 
is likewiſe his' reſidence, and converſation/ or familiarity.. Touching 
his rcfidence or abode, let it be'in ſome glorious, magoiticent, a, 
eminent places: and as neet- as may. bein the middle of the whole 
ſtare, .to the end he may have an eye over all, like the Sun-which. 
from the middle oftheaven giveth light toall : for keeping: himſelf 
at. one end, he giveth occaſion to thoſe: that are fartheſt from him. 
to ne againlt. him, as he: that ſtandeth upon. one end of the rable, 
| maketh. 


F 
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make'h the other end to riſe up. His converſation and company, let 
it be rare for to ſh:w and to communicate himſelf too much, brec d- 
eth contempt- and dejecteth majeſty : Continnuns afſpeiime minus, 
verendos m igne!r b1mines ipſa ſatietate facit : Majeſtati majur ex longin 'uo Luci1s. 
reverentia, quia omne ig:0\um pro magnifico eft. Often and day'y :ſpefi Tacice 
cauſeth great men the leſſet» be feared: But the rar-neſſe Ftbei- preſence 
precures the greater reverence; becauſe all ſtrange and unky)wn things ſeem 
(taiely and marnijicents "G 
Atter theſe three things, knowledge of the ſtate, virtue, and he 

—_ ! . fowth 
manners, which are in the perſon ot the Prince, come thoſe things 4,1 + 5;, 
. which are neer and about the Prince : Thar is to {3y, in the fourth provijien, 
place Counſel, the great and principal point of this politick Do- coun/e, 
Arine, and fo important, that it is in a manner allin all. It is the 
ſoul of the (tate, and the (ſpirit that giveth life, motion and ation 
£0 all the other parts : and for that cauſe it is ſaid, that the ma- 
naging of atfairs confiſteth in prudence. Now it were to be withed 
that a Prince had in him(clf counſcl and prudence ſufhcicnt to go- 
vern and to provide for all. Which is the firſt and highcett degree of 
wiſedome, as hath bcen ſaid z and if ſo it were, the affaires would go Chap. 1. 
far better: but this is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for, whether 
it be tor want of good nature, or a good inſtitution 3 and it is al- 
molt impoſſible that one onely head ſhould be ſufficiently furniſhed 
for ſo many matters. N--uit princeps ſui ſcientia cuntiz compledi, T acit, 
nec wnins mns tinte mlis eft capax. The Prince cann't c:mprebend 
all things by his own knowledge, neither is the mind of one alone ca85 
ble of ſo much preatneſſe. A ione man (eeth and heareth but licele, 
Now Kings have need of many eyes, and many ears; and great bur- 
dens, and great affaires have necd of great haps. And therrfore it 
is requilite that he provide and furniſh himſelf with good counſel, 
and fuch men as know how to give it: for he whoſoever he be, that 
will take all upon himſelf, israther hcld to be proud, than diſcrect 
or wiſe, A Prince then had need of faithfull friends and fervitours 
to be his aſliſtants, qws eſſumet in partem curarum, whom he may 
take to bear part of bis cares, Theſe are his true treaſures, and pro- Tit. Livius. 
htable infiruments of the ftate : In the choice whereof he ſhould eſpus Tacit: 
cially labour and cmp!oy his whole judgement, to the end he may 
have them good. There are two ſorts ef chem; the one aid the Plin. 
Prince with their duty, counſel, and tongue, and are ca!led Coun- 
ſcllorsz the other ſerve him with their hands and a&ions, and may 
be calle Officers, - The titft, are farre more honourable < For 
Aax4$ the 
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the two. greateſt Philoſophers ſay, that it isa ſacred. and divine. thing * 
well to deliberate, and'to give good counſel. Y5 
Now. Couuſcllors mult firſt be faithful, that is fo ſay in a Word, 
hon:ſt men, Optimum quemque fideliſimum . puto : Every man 
that is truly baneft, T bold to be myſt faithful. Secondly, they mult 
be ſufficient in this point, that is to ſay, $kilful in the State, diverſly 
experimented. and tryed (tor difficulties and aMidtions are excellent 
lefſons and inſtructions 3 Mibi foriunz multi rebus ereptis u/iem 
dedit bene ſuadends: . Fortune having taken fr.m me many things, hath 
given me the faculty of well perſwadinz. ) And in a word, they muſt 
be wiſe and prudent, inditterent quick, and not over ſharp 3 for 
ſuch kind of men are too moveable ; nowandir quim gerendis 
rebus aptiora ingenia illa ignea : Theſe fiery wits are fitter for 
innovation, than a1miration. And that they may be ſach, it 
1s requiſite, that they be old and ripe for, b-fides that young 
men by reaſon of the ſoft and delicate tenderneſſe of their age, 
are calily deceived, they. do ealily b:lieve and receive every 
impreſſion. It is good that about Princes there be ſome wiſe,ſome 
{ubtile; but much more ſuch as are wiſe, who are required for ho-+ 
nour and for all times, the ſubtile .onely ſometimes for neceſſity. 
Thirdly, it is neceffary that in propoling and giving good and 
wholeſome counſc], they carry themſelves freely and couragioully. 
without flattery, or ambiguity, or diſguilement, not accommoda- 
ting their language to the preſent ſtate of the Prince 3 Ne cum for- 
tuna potius principis loquantar. quam cum ipſo > Leſt they ſpeak ra- 
ther wich. tbe fortune of th: Prince tbau with himſ lf; but without 
ſparing the truth, ſpeak that which 1s fit and. requiſite, For al- 
though liberty, roundneſſe of ſpeech and tidelity, hure and offend 
for the time, thoſe againt whom it oppoleth it (e'f, yet afterwards 
it is reverenced and eſteemed. In preſentia quibus reſitir, offen- 
dir deinde ilis ipfis ſuſpicitur laudaturque : For the preſent 1bou 
offendeſt them whom thou contr adifteſt, but afierwards thou art even 
of them reſpefed and } gras And. fourthly, Conſtantly, without 
yiclding, varying and changing at every meeting to pleaſe and fol- 
low the humour, pleaſure, and paſſin of another z buc without 
opinative obſtinacy, and. a ſpirit of contradiftion which troubleth 
and hindercth all good deliberation,. he muſt ſometimes change his 
Opinion, Which is not in conſtancy, but Prudence, For a wiſe man 
marcheth not alwaies with one and the (ame paſe, although he fol- 
low the ſame way; be changeth not, but accommodateth him(clt; 
Nox 
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Non ſemper in uno gradu, ſed una via; um ſe mutat, ſed aptat : As 

a good mariner ordereth his failes according to the times, and the Sencc. 
wind ; it is neceſſary many times to turn and wind, and to arrive to 

that place obliquely, by fetching a compaſs, when be cannot do it 
directly, and by a ſtreight line. Again a religious dexterity to Silence, 
keep ſecret the counſels and deliberations of Princes, is a thing ve- 

ry nece.fliry in the managing of affairs z Res magne ſutineri ne- Curtius, 
gunnt ab eo cui- tacere- grave eft: Great affairs cannot be ſuſt zincd 

by bim, who cannot be ſecret» And it ſufficeth not to be ſecret, but 

he mutt not pry and ſearch into the1ccrets of his Prince 3 that 15 an ill, 

and a dangerous thing, Exquirere ebditos principis ſenſus, ilicitum T ci; 
& anceps : yea he mult be unwilling and avoid all means to know 

them. And theſe are the principal good conditions and qualities 

of a Counlcllor, as the evils which they mult warily avoid, are pre- 
ſumptuous contidence, which maketh a man to dcliberate and de=, 

. oſs . e vices that 
termine over boldly and obſtinatcly 3 for a wile man in deliberating ,,, vu, 
thinketh and rethinketh, doubting wha:ſoever may happen, that muſt aveid. 
he may be the bo'der, to execute. Nam animus verert (xi ſcit, ſcit Preſumptuous 
tuto ageredi : For the mind that knoweth how to fear, knaweth -þ yy nf: dence. F 
with ſafety to execute. Contrarily the. tool is hardy and violent in Tit. Liviug 
his deliberation: but when he comes to the iffue, his noſe falls a 
bleeding: Confilia calidz & audacia prima ſpecie leta ſunt', tratiatu 
dura, events triſftiz : Haſty and audacious counſels at the firſt hhew, 
are plauſible, but in the managing prove bard, and in the end full of Paſſion, 
diſcontent. Secondly, all paſſion of choler, envy, hatred, avarice,__ . 
concupiſcence, and all private and particular affection, the deadly Tacit, 
poiſon of judgment and all good underſtanding 3 Private res ſemper 
effecere, officientque publicis conſiliis, prſſimum went afſetins & judi- 
cit venenum ſua cuique -uti'itas': Private affaiies- have ever beew 
buriful, and d2 binder the publich conrfels: and every mans particular Trecopetation 

1s the worſt pyſ'n of true affettion and judgement. Latily, pre» See 1. —_ 
2p - : mC - -C 10. Tacir. 
cipitation, an enemy to all good counſcl, and onely fit to do mil: 
cheif. And thus.you ſec what manner of men, good Counſellors ought 
to be. 

Now a Prince muft make choice-of ſuch as are-good; either by, , he 
# . . : 12 Oaely of 
his own knowledge and judgement, or if he cannot (odo, by their 4, prince i# 
reputation which doth ſeldome deceive, waereupon one -of them chooſing goed + 
ſaid to his Prince. Hold us for-ſuch as we arc eſtecmed tobe. Nans ©0nyebors. - 
finguli decipere &decipi poſſunt : nemo omnes, neminem emnes fefel- 
lerunt : For every one may deceive and. Le dcceived-; no man = all 
ave. 
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bave deceived none: And let him take hced that he chooſe not his 
minions and tavourites, C ourticrs. flat terers, flaves, who ſhame their 
malters and betray them. There 15 nothing more dangerous than 
the counſel of the cabinet. And having choten and found them, he 
mult wiſtly make uſe of them, by taking counſel of them at duc times 
and hourcs, not attending the event and exccution, and loſing the 
time whileſt he hearkenech co them z and this muſt he do with judg- 
ment, not ſuflering himſelf to be c:rricd over-looſly by their couns 
{els, as that ſimple Empcrour Cl-#4izs was 3 and with mildnelle, 
withcut roughncſſc, it being more reaſonable, as that wiſe Ma. An- 
tonizs was wont to (ay, to tollow the countel ot a good number of 
friends, than ſuch as are conſtrained to bend unto his will, Aud 
making uſe of them, todo it with an indittcrent authority, neither re= 
warding them with preſents tor their good countel, left by the hope 
of the like preſents he draw fuchas are wicked unto him, nor ale 
them over-roughly for their bad counſels; tor he ſhall hardly find 
any to give him counſe}, it there be danger in giving it : and again 
many times bad counſel hath a better fuccefle than good, by the pro- 
vident' care and direction of the Sovercign. And luch as give good 
counlel, that is to (ay. happy and ccrtain, are not therefore al wayes 
the beſt, and moſt faithtull ſervitors, not tor therr 1b. rty of ſpeech 
neither, which he ſhould rathcr agree unto, looking into ſuch as 
are fearfull and flattcrers with a wary cye. For miſcrable is that 
Prince with whom men hide or diſguiſe the truth. Cujus aures its 
formate ſunt, ut aſpera que uti/iz, & nil niſi jucun'um & leſurum 
accipiant : Whoſe ears are ſo framed, that ihey wil, wt bearken to 
oftable things that are harſh, nor any thing but wb-2t is pleaſing thougb 
hurtfell. Aud laſtly, he muſt conceal his own judgement and relolu- 
tion, ſecrecy being the ſoul of counſel: Nullz meliora confilia, quam 
que ign'raverit adverſarins antequam fierent : They are the beft counſels 
which the adverſary knoweth not before they be effelicd. 

As touching officers which are in the next place, and who ſerve 
the Prince and State in ſome charge, hc muſt make choice of hon:ſt 
men, of good and honelt familics: It is to be thought that ſuch as 
ſerve the Prince, are the beſt ſort of people, and it is not fit that baſe 
people ſhould be neer him, and command others, except they raiſe 
themſelves by ſome great and ſingular virtue, which may ſupply the 
want of nobility: bur by no mcans let them be infamous, double, 
dangerous, and men of ſome odious condition. So- likewiſe they 

2 ſhould be men of underſtanding, and employed according to their 
natures, 
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natures. For 'ome are fit for the affairs of the War, others for peace. 
Some are of opinion, that it is beſt to chooſe men of a ſweet car- 
riage, and indifferent virtue : for thoſe excellent ſurpaſing ſpirits, 
that keep thcmſclvcs alwaies upon the point, and will pardon no- 
thing, are not commonly ht for affaires; Vt pares negotiir, neque ſupra 
fint ;, rei non ered, Men ſuff cient for their employment, nt faſtidions > 
equal in their aff zires, and not much above them. 

After counlel, we place Treaſure, a great and puiſſant mean. This 


oratour that winneth the hearts and wills of men, or conquers ca- 


25 
is the finews, the feer, the hands of the ſtzte. There is no {word ſo The fifth head 
ſharp and penetrable, as that of filver, nor maſter {@ imperious, nox 9 Proviſion, 


Treaſure. 


ftlesand citics, as riches. And therefore a Prince muſt provide that Exchequer- 
his treaſury never fail, never be drycd up. This ſcience confiſteth in knowledge in 
three points, t5 lay the foundation of them, to employ them well three points, 


to have alwaies a reſervation, and to lay up ſom: good part thereof 
for all nceds and occations that may happen. In all theſe three a 
Prince muſt avoid two things, Injuſtice, and baſe Niggardlineſle. 
preſerving right cowards al!, and honour for himlſelt, 

Touching the firſt. which is to lay the foundation, and to increaſe 


21 


the treaſury, there are divers means,and the forcesare divers which 1+ To lay the 
are not all pcrpetual, nor alike aftufed, that is to ſay, the demain ſ*#ndation, 


and publick revenue of the State, which mult be managed and uſed, 
without the alienating of it in any fort, foraſmuch as by nature it is 
ſ.cred and inali-nable. Conqucits made upon the en:my, which 
mult be profitably employed, and not prodigally diſlipated, as the 
ancient Rom'ns were wont to do, carrying tothe. Exchequer very 
great ſums, aud the treaſuries of conquered cities and countreys, as 
Livie reporteth of Camillus $1:minixs,. Paulus Emilins, of the 
Scipices, Luculur, Ceſir's and afterwards: receiving from thoſe 
conquered countreys, whether from their natural country men: lete 
bchind them, or trom. colonics {cnt thither certain annual reve- 
nues, Preſents, gratuities, penſions, free donations, tributes of friends, 
allics, and ſubjc 5, by-teltaments, by donations among the living, as 
the Lawyers term itz. or otherwiſe. Thecntrance, comingand go-- 
ing, and paſſages of merchandize, into docks, havens, rivers, as well 
upon firangers as ſubjects, a means-juſt; lawiul, ancient, general, 
and very commodious 3- with theſe conditions:.Not to- permit 
the trafhck. and. tranſ{po: tation of things- neceflary for lite, that” 
the ſubj«s may bc furniſhed ; not of raw unwrought.wares, to the 
end the. fubjc&t may be ſet. on. work, and gain the- profit of his 
Own: 
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own labours. But to permit. the trafhck of things wrought and 
dreſſed, and the bringing in of ſuch wares as are raw, and not of 
ſuch as are wrought 3 and in all thivgs to charge the ſtranger much 
more than the {ubje&. For a great forrcin impelition increaſeth 
the treaſure and comfortcth the ſubjeEt; to moderate nevertheleſſe 
the impolts upon thoſe things that are brought in, neccflary for lite, 
Theſe four means are not only permitted, but jult, lawtul, and ho- 
nelt. The fifth, which is hardly honcft, is the crathck which the So- 
vercign uſeth by his factors, and is praGiſcd in divers manners more 
or leile baſe 3 but the vilelt and molt pernicious is of honours, eſtates, 
othces, benchccs. There isa mean that cometh near to traffick, and 
therefore may be placed in this rank, which is not very diſhoneR;, 
and hath been practiſed by very great and wiſe Princes, which is, 
to employ the coin of the Treaſure or Exchequer to ſome ſmall 
profit, as five in the hundred, and to take good (ccurity for it ci- 
ther gages, or ſome other ſound and ſufficient afſurance, This hath 
a threefold ule, it encreaſcth the treaſure, giveth mcans to particular 
men to traffick, and to make gain 3 and which is bcſt of all, it ſaveth 
the publick Treaſure, from the paws of our thicving Courtiers, the 
importunate demands aud . flatterics of favourites, aud the. over- 
great facility of the Prince! And:for this only cauſe, ſome Princes 
have. lent their. publick treaſure without any profit or intereſt, but 
onely upon pain of a double forſeiture, for not payment at the day. 
The fixth and laſt is in the lones and (ublidies' of ſubjects, whereun- 
to he muſt not come but unwilliagly, and then when other means 
do fail, and neceflity preſſeth the State. For in this caſc it js juſt, 
according to that rule, That all is juſt that is neceſſary. But it is 
requiſite, that theſe conditions be added after this tirlt of necclity. 
To levy-by way of lone (tor this way will yield meſt Silver, becaule 
of the hope men have to recover their own again, and that they ſhall 
loſe nothing, betides the eredit they reccive by ſuccouring the weal- 
publick and afterwards the neccſlity being paſt, and the warres 
endcd 'to repay it again, as the Komuns did, bcing put to anex« 
tremity by  Hzxnibal. And it the common treaſury be ſo poor 
that it cannot repay it, and that they mult needs proceed by way of 
impoſition 3 it is neceſſary that it be with the conſent cf the ſub- 
jects, making known unto, them their . poverty and neceſſity, and 
preaching the word .of that | King of kings, Dominus iis opus babet : 
The Lord bath need of them: mſomuch that they make them ſee; 
if necd be; both the: receit, and the charge; And, it it may be, let 
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perſwalion prevail without conſtraint 3 Themiſtocles ſaid, Impe- 
trare melin; eft, quim imperare: It is better to obtain by requeſt, than - 
by command. It is true, that the prayers of Sovereigns, are com- 
mandements 3 Satis imperat qui rogat potentia : armate ſunt preces 
regem : H: commandeth ſufficiently that intreateth with power : the 
requeſts of Kings are armed: but yet let it be in the form of a free 
donation, at the leaſt that they be extraordinary moneys, for a cer- 
tain prefaxt time and not ordinary and never. preſcribe this law 
upon the ſubjects, except it be with their own conſent. Thirdly, 
that ſuch impolitions be levied upon the goods, and not the heads 
of men, (capitation being odiousto all honeſt people) the real and 
not perſonal ( it being unjuſt that the rich,the —_— nobles, ſhould 
not pay at all, and the poorer people of the countrey ſhould 
all). Fourthly, that they be equally upon all. Inequality affict- 
eth much; and to theſe cnds theſe moneys muſt be beſtowed upon 
ſuch things as the whole world hath need of, as Salt, Wine, to the 
end that all may contribute to the preſent neceſſity. Well may a 
man, and he ought, to lay extraordinary impolts and great, upon ſuch 
merchandize and other things as are vicious, and that ſerve to no 
other end, than to corrupt the ſubjecs, as whatſoever ſerveth for 
the increaſe of luxury, inſolency, curioſity, ſuperfluity in viands, ap- 
parrel, pleaſures, and all manner of licentious living, without any 
other prohibition of theſe things. For the denial of a thing ſharp- 
neth the appetite. 

The ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the Treaſure. 


To employ the 


And theſe in order are the articles of this imployment and charge. treaſure. 


The maintenance of the Kings houſe, the pay of men of war, the 
wages of officers, the juſt rewards of thoſe that have deſerved well 
of the common weal, penfions and charitable ſuccours to poor, yet 
commendable, perſons. Theſe five are neceſſary 3 after which come 
thoſe that are very profitable, to repair cities, to fortifie and to 
defend the frontiers, to amend the high-wayes, bridges, and paſ- 
ſages, to eſtabliſh Colledges of honour, of virtue and learning ; to 
build publick houſes. From theſe five ſorts of reparations, fortifica- 
tions, and foundations, cometh very great profit, belides the pub- 
lick good*: Arts and Artificers are maintained 3 the envy and ma- 
lice of the people becauſe ofthe levy-of moneys ceaſeth, when they 
ſce them well employed : and theſe two plagues ofa common-weal 
idleneſſe and poverty, are driven away. Contrarily, the great boun- 
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proud, and neceſſary cdifices, ſuperfluous and vain charges, are 
odious tothe ſubje&s, who murmur that a man ſhould ſpoil a thou- 
ſand to cloath one; that others ſhould brave it with their ſubſtance, - 
build upon their bloud and their labours. . - 

The third point conlifteth in the reſervation, which a man muſt 
make for neceſſity, to the end he be, not conlirained ata need, to 
have recourſe to heady, unjuſt, and violent means, and remedies :; 
this is that which is called tze Treaſury or exchequer. Now as to 
gather together too great aboundance of treaſure ot gold and ſilver, 
though it be by honeſt and juſt means, is not alwayes the beſt be= 
cauſe it is an occaſion of warre ative or paſlive 3 either by breedin 
envy in others to ſee it done, when there is no cauſe, their bein 
plenty-of other means 3 orelſe becaule it is a bait toallure an enemy 
ro come, and it were more honourable to employ them as hath 
been aid : So to ſpend all and leave nothing in the exchequer is far 
worſe, for this were toplay to loſe all ; wiſe Princes take heed of 
this. The greateſt treaſurics that have been in former times, are 
that of Darixs the laſt King of the Perſians, where Alexander 
found fourſcore millions of gold. That of Tiberixs, 97 millions 3 
of Trajan, 55. millions kept in Egypt. But that of David did 
farre exceed all theſe (a thing almoſt incredible info ſmall eſtate) 
whercin there was fix ſcore millions. Now to providethat theſe 
great treaſuries be not ſpent, violated or robbed, the ancients cauſed 
them to be melted, and- caſt into great wedges and bowl; as the 
Perſizns and Remans : or they put them into the Temples of their 
ods, as the ſafclt places as the Greeks in the temple of Ap-llo, 
which nevertheleſſc hath been many times, pilled and robbed ; the 
Romans in the temple of Saturn. But the beſt and ſecureſt way 
and moſt profitable is, as hath been ſaid, to lend them with ſome 
ſmall profit to particular perlons, upon good gages, or ſuthcient ſe- 
curity. $9 likewiſe for the ſafrr cuſtody of the treaſures from 
thieves and robbers, the managing of them, and the exchequer of- 
tices mult not beſold to baſe and mechanical perſons, but given to 
gentlemen, and men of honour, as the ancient Romans were accu- 
ſtomed to do, who choſe out ycung men from amongk their Noblcs 
and great houſes, and ſuch as aſpircd to the greatett- honours and 
charges of the common-wealth. 

Atter counſel and treaſure, I think it not amiſſe to put Arms 
which cannot ſublift nor be well and happily levied and conduc- 
ed without thcſ: two. Now an armed power is very necellary for 
A 
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a Prince to guard his perſon and his State: for itis an abuſe to think 
to govern a State long without Arms, There is never any ſurety 
between the weak and the ſtrong; an4J there are alwayes {ome that 
will be ſtirring cither within or withouc the State, Now this power 
is either ordinary at all times, or extraordinary in times of warre. 
The ordinary coulilteth inthe perſonsand places 3 The perſons arc 
of two ſorts 3 the guard for the body and the perſon of the Sovereign, 
which ſerve not only for the ſurety and conſervation, but alſo tor 
his honour and ornament: for that good ſaying of Ageſilazs is 
not perpetually true, and it were too dangerous to try and trult 
unto it, that a Prince may live ſafely enough w ithout a guard, if he 
command his ſubjects, as a good father doth his children (tor the 
malice of men ſtayeth not it ſelf in fo fair a way.) And certain 
companics, maintained and alwayes ready for thoſe neceſſities aud 
ſudden occurrences that may: fall out. For at ſuch times to be bu- 
fied in levying powers is great imprudency. Touching the places, 
they are the fortreſſes and citadels in the frontiers, in the place of 
which, ſome, and the ancient too, do more allow of the colonies. The 
extraordinary force confifteth in arms, which he mult leavie and fur- 


niſh in times of warre. How he ſhould govern himſelf therein, that ,, 


is to (ay, enterprize and make warre, it belongeth to the ſecond 
part, which is of the action: this. firſt belongeth to proviſion. 
Onely I here ſay, that a wile Prince ſhould befides the guard of his 
body, have certain people alwayes prepared, and experienced in 
arms, either in great number or lefle, according. to the extent or 
largene(s of his State , to reprefſle a ſudden rebellion. or com- 
motion, which may happen either without or. within his State, 
reſerving the raiting of greater forces, untill he muſt make 
warre, either offenſive or defenſive, willingly and of purpoſe : 
and in the mean time keeping his arſenals and ſtore-houſes well 
furniſhed, and provided with all-ſorts of offenſive and defenfive 
arms, to furniſh both foot and horſmen, as likewiſe with muniti- 
ons, engines, and inſtruments for warre. Such preparation is not 
onely. neceſlary to make warre ( for theſe things are not found. 
and prepared in a ſhort time) but to let and hinder it. For no 
man is {o feol-hardy as to attempt a State, which he knoweth to 
be ready to reccive him, and thorowly furniſhed. A man multarm. 
himſelf againſt warres, to the end he may not be troubled with it 
Qi cupit pacem, paret bellum : He that defireth peace, let bim provide for - 
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- Aﬀer all theſe neceſſary and cflential proviſions, we will laſtly 
put Alliances or Leagues, which is no {mal prop or ſtay ofa State, 
But wiſcdome is very_neceflary in the choice thereof, to build well, 
and to take heed with whom and how he joyn in alliance; which 
he muſt do with thoſe that are neighbours and puiflant : For ifthey 
be weak and far off, wherewith can they give aid ? It is rather like- 
ly, that if they be affaulted, from their ruine ours may follow. 
For then are we bound to ſuccour them, and to joyn with them 
becauſe of this league whoſocyer they be. And if there be dangerin 
making this alliance openly, let it be done ſecretly, for it is the part 
of a wiſe man to treat of peace and alliance with one, in the view 
and knowledge of all, with another ſecretly ; but yet (o, as that jt be 
without treachery and wickedneſſe, which is utterly forbidden, bur 
not wiſedome and policy, eſpecially for the defence and ſurety of his 
State. 

Finally, there are many forts aud degrees of Leagues and alliances 
the lefler and more ſimple is for commerce, and traffick only, but 
commonly it comprehendeth amity, commerce, and hoſpitality z -aud 
it is either defentive only, or defenſive and offenſive together, and 
with exception of certain Princes and States; or without exception, 
The more- ſtraight and perte& is that which is offenſive and defenſive 
towards all, and againſt all, tobe a friend to his friends, and an ene- 
my to his enemies 3 and ſuch it is good to make, with thoſe that are 
ſtrong and puifſant- And by equal alliance, Leagues are likewiſe ci- 
ther perpetual, or limited to certain times, commonly they are per- 
petual, but the better and ſureſt is, to limit it to certain times, to 
the end he may have means to reform, to take away, or add to the 
articles; or wholly to depart if need be, as he ſhall {ce it moſt expe- 
dient. And though a man would judge thcm to beſuch, as ſhould 
be perpetual, yer itis better to renew them (which a man may and 
mult do, before the time be expired_) than to make them perpetual. 
For they languiſh and grow old; and whoſocver findeth himſelf 
aggrieved, will ſooner break them, ifthey be perpetual, than if they 
be limited, in which caſe he will rather ſtay the time. And thus 
much ot theſe ſeven necelary provilions. 
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The fecond part of this Politick Prudence, and Government 
of the State, which concerneth the Aftion and 
Governement of the Prince- 


| diſcourſcd of the Jeon and inſtructed a ſovereign > 
with what, and how he ſhould furniſh and defend himſelf and A ſummary 
his State, Ict us come. to theaion ; and let us ſee how he ſhould cm» deſcription 
ploy himſelf, and make uſe of theſe thiugs, that is to (ay, in a word, of the aftion 
well to command and govern. But betore we come to hand!c this of the Prince. 
diſtinaly, according to the divition which we have made, we may 

ſay in groſſe, that well to govern and to maintain himſcltin his State 

conlifieth in the acquiſition of two things, Good-will and Authori- 

ty. Good-will is a love aud affefion toward the Sovercign and his Reyerglence , 
States Authority is a ur and good opinion, and honourable eſteem Amtbority, 
of the Sovereign and his State. By the firſt, the Sovereign and the ;zvo Pillars 
State is loved : By the ſecond, feared. Theſeare not contrary things, ;f z Prince 
but different, as love and fear. Both of them reſpe@ the ſubjets and yd $:ate, 
ſtrangers; but it ſeemcth that more properly, Benevolence be- 

longeth to the Subje&, and Authority to the ſtranger z Amorem apnd 

popwlares, metum apnd boſftes querat : The Prince muſt ſeek, love from 

his own, fear from enemies. To (peak timply and abſolutely, Autho- Tacit 

rity is the more ſtrong and vigorous, more large and durable. The . 
remperature and harmony of both is a perfect thing, but according 

to the diverſity of S:ates of Peoples, their Natures and Humours, the 

one is more caſic and more neceſlary in ſome places than in others. 

The means to attain them both, are contained and handled in that 

which hath been ſaid before, eſpecially of the manners and virtue of a 

Sovercign : nevertheleſſe of each, we will ſpeak a little. 

Benevolence or Good will (a thing very profitable, and a!moft ar 
wholly neceſſary, inſomuch that of it {elfir prevaileth much, and Berevolence 
without it all the reſt hath but little aſſurance) is attained by # 4!t4inea 
three means, gentleneſſe or clemency, not only'in words and deeds, by clemency 
but much more in his commands, and the adminiſtration of the 
State 3 for ſo do the Nayures of men require, who are impatient both 
of ſerving wholly, and maintaining themſelves in entire liberty, Nec _ | 
tam ſirvitutem patitur, mc totam libertatem : Neither to endure Tacif, 
whilly ſervitude, nor altogether _ : They obey willingly as Sub- 
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jeXs, not as ſlaves, Domiti ut pareant, non ut ſerviant. And to ſay the 
truth, a min doth more willingly obey him which commandcth 
g-utly and mildly > Remiſſus jmper«nti melins pareiur z qui voult ama- 
ri languida reguet manu: He i1hit will be beloved let bim reign with a 
(oft band. Power (faith Ceſar, a great DoCtor in this matter) inditte« 
rently exerciſed preſcrveth all ; but he that keepeth not a moderati- 
on in his commands, is never beloved nor aſſured. But yet it muſt 


"not be anover-looſe, and ſoft cffeminate mildneſle. lett a man there- 


by come into contempt, which is worſe than fear. Sed in corrupto 4ncis 
bonore : The Leaders honour being both ways intemerate. It is the part 
of Wiledome totcmper this, neither ſeeking to be feared by mating 
himſelf terrible, nor loved by too much debaling himſelf, 

The ſecond mean-to attain benevolence is beneticence, 1 mean 
firſt towards all, eſpecially the mcaner people, by providence & good 
policy, whereby Corn and all other neccſſary things for the ſuſte- 
nance of this life may not be wanting, but ſold at an indifferent price, 
yea may abound, it it be poſlible, that dearneſs and dearth afflit not 
the ſubject. For the meaner ſort have no care for the publick good, 
but for this end, Yulgo rn ex republics annone cura : The onely care the 
vice ſort bave of the C:mmyn-wealth, is the proviſion of vitiual and other 
Mecejj aries s 

The third mean isliberality (Bzncficence more ſpecial )Jwhich is 
a bait, yea anenchantment, todraw, to win, and captivate the wills 
of men :. So {weet a thing is it to receive, honourable to give. In ſuch 
ſort, that a wiſe man hath ſaid, That a State did better defend it ſelf 
by good deeds,than by Arms. This vircue is alwaies requilice,but eſpe- 
cially in the entrance, and ina new State, To whom, how much, and 
how liberality mult be exerciſed, hath been (aid before. The means of 
Benevolence bath been wiſely practiſed by Auguftus ; Qui militem 
donis, populum-annona, cundos du.cedine "tit pellexit ; wbo won the ſonldi- 
ers with gifts, tbe people with proviſion of vituals, and all with the ſweet- 
neſs of reſt and peace. | 
Authority is another Pillar of State z Majeftar imperii, ſalutis tu- 
tel; : The majeſty of Empire, is the guardian of ſafety. The invin- 
Cible forcrels of a Princes whereby he bringeth intoreaſon all thoſe 
that darc to.contemn or make head againſt him : Yea, becaule of this 
they darc not attempt, and all men dcfire to bein grace and favour 
with him. It is compoſed of fear and reſpeR, by which two, a Prince 


By what it 35 and his State is feared of all, and ſecured. To attain this authority 


required, 


belides tlie provition of things above-named there are three means 
which 
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which mult carefully be kept in the form of commanding. 


The firſt is ſe verity, which is better, more wholeſome, affured, du- 
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rable, than com mon lenity, and great facility ; which proceedeth firſt Sev 2rity. 


from the nature of the people, which as Ariftotle faith, is not ſo well 
| born and bred, as to be ranged into duty and obedience by love, or 
ſhame, but by force and fear of puniſhment 3 And ſecondly, from the 
general corruption of the manners, and contagious licentiouſneſſe of 
the world, which a man muſt not think to mend by mildneſ(s and le. 


nity, which doth rather give aid to ill attcmpts. It engendrcth con- 
tempt, and love of impunity, which is the plagues of Common-weals 
and States : Ilecebra peccandi maxima, ſpes impunitatis : Hope of im- 
punity, is the _ allerement to offend, It 15a favour done co many, 
and the whole weal-publick, ſometimes well to chaſtiſe ſome one. 

And he muſt ſometimes cut off a tinger, left the Gangrenc, ſpread it 
(-1f through the whole arm, accordipg to that excellent anſwer of a 
King of Thrace, whom one telling that he played the mad-man and 
not the King, anſwered, That his madnefſe made his ſubjeRs ſound 
and wile. Severity keepeth Officers and Magiſtrates in their de- 
voir, driveth away Flatterers, Courtiers, wicked perſons, impudent 
demanders, and petty Tyrannies. Whereas contrariwile, too great te 

licity openeth the Gate to all theſe kind of people, whereupon fol- 

loweth an exhauſting of the Treaſuries, impunity of the wicked, im- 

poveriſhing of the people, as Rheums and Fluxes ina rheumatick 

and diſeaſed body fall upon thoſe parts that are weakeſt, 

The goodneſſe of Pertinax, the licentious liberty of Heliogabalmr, 
are thought to have undone and ruinated the Empire : the ſeverity 
of Severus, and afterwards of Alexander, did re-eſtabliſh it, and 
brought it into good eftate. But yet this ſeverity muſt be with ſome 
moderation, intermiſſion, and to purpoſe, to the end that rigour to+ 
wards 2 few, might hold the whole world in fear : Ut pens 84 peu- 
cor, metus ad omnes : That as the puniſhment lights upon a few, ſo the 
fear may invadt all. 

And the more ſ{eldome puniſhments ſerve more for the Reforma» 
tion of State, ſaith an ancient Writer, than the more frequent. This 
is to be underſtood, it Vices gather not ſtrength, and men grow noe 
opinatively obitinate in them 3 for then he muſt not ſpare cither 
{word or fire: Crudelem medicum intemperans eger facit ; An intempe- 
rate ſick, perſon maketh a cruel Phyſitian. 

The feccnd is Conſtaucy, which is a ſtayed Reſolution , where- 


by the Prince marching always with one and the ſame pace, with- Conſtancy. 
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out altering or changing, maintaineth always, and enforceth the ob- 
{crvation of the ancient Laws and Cuftoms, to change and to be 
xc-adviſed, beſides that it is an Argument of inconflancy and irreſo- 
lution, it bringeth both to the Laws, and to the Sovereign, and to the 
State, contempt and ſiniſter opinion. And this is the reaſon why 
the wiſer ſort do ſo much forbid the change, and rechange of any 
thing in the Laws and Cuſtomes, though it were for the better : for 
the change or remove bringeth alwaics more evil and diſcoinmedi- 
ty, bclides the uncertainty and the danger, than the novelty can 
bring good. And therefore all Innovators are ſuſpected, dangerous, 
and to be chaſcd away. And there cannet be any cauſe or occalion 
ſtrong, and ſuſhcicnt enough to change, if it be not for a very great- 
evident, and certain utility, or publick neceſſity, And in this ca: 1:ke- 
wiſe he mult procced .as it were ſtealingly, {weetly and ſlowly, by 
little and little, and almoſt inſeuſibly, leviter & lente. - 
The third is to hold always faſt in the hand the Stern of the State, 
the Rains of Government, that is to ſay, the honour and power to 
command and to ordain, and not to trutt or commit it to atiother 3 
referring all things to his Counſel, to the end that all may have their 
Eye upon him, and may know that all dependeth upon him. That 
Sovereign that loſeth never fo little of his Authority marreth all. 
And therefore it ſtandeth him upon; not overmuch to raiſe and 
make great any perſon, Communis cuftadia principatics, neminem unum 
magnum facere : the common and [ureſt guard of principality ic to make 
no oxe man too great. And ifthere be already any ſuch, he muſt draw 
him back, and bring him intoorder, but yet ſweetly and gently;and 
never make great and high charges and offices perpetual, or for many 
years, tothe cnd, a man may not get means, to fortitic himſelf againſt 
his maſter, aSit many. times falleth out, Nil tam wtile, quam. brevens 
huteotes of, qua magna fit. Nothing ſo.profitab/e, as ſbort Autbority if 
it be great. | 
Behold here the juſt and honeſt means in a Sovercign to. ma#n- 
tain with benevolence and love his Authority, and to make himſclt 
to. be loved and feaxed altogether : for the one without the other 
rs neither ſecure nor reaſonable.. And therefore we abhor a tyran- 
nical Authority, and that fear that is an Enemy.to love and benevo- 
lence, and is. with a publick hate, Oderint quem neet162nt : They will 
hate whom they fear, which the wicked ſeek after, abuſing theic power. 
The conditions of a good Prince and of a Tyrant., are nothing 
alike, and cafily diſtinguiſhed. They may. be. all reduced tatheſe two 


pouats,, 


aw 
. 
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points, the' one to keep the laws of God and of nature, or to tram- 
ple them under foot; the ether to do all for the publick good and 
,profit of the ſubje&t, or to employ all to his particular profit -and 
pleaſure, Now a Prince, that he may be ſuch as heſhould, muſt al- 
waics remember, that, as it is a felicity to have power todo what 
a man will, ſo it is true greatneſs to will what a man ſhould ; Ceſzri 
c}m omnia licent, propter boc minus liceat : ut felicitatis eſt poſſe quan- 
tum velis, fic magnitndinis vele quantum p'rſſis, vel potins quantum de- 
beas. Seeing all things are lawfull for Ceſar to do ,1t is therefore the leſ: 
Lareful for him to do it : As it is afelicity to be able to do whatſoever 
thou wilt, ſo it is a point of greatneſſe to will what thou ſhouldyft, or rather 
what thou oughteſt. The greatclt infelicity that can happen to a 
Prince, is to believe that all things are lawful, that he can, and that 
pleaſeth him. So ſoon as he conſenteth to this thought, of good he 
15 made wicked. Now this opinion is ſetled in them by the help of 
flatterers, who never ceaſe alwayes to preach unto them the great- 
nels of their power; and very few faithful ſervitors there are, that 
dare to tell them what their duty is. But there is not inthe world a 
anore dangerous flattery, than that wherewith a man flattereth him- 
ſelf; when the Hatterer and flattered is one and the fame, there is 
no remedy for this diſeaſe. Nevertheleſle it falleth out ſometimes 
in conſideration of the times, perſons, places, occaftons, that a good 
King mutt do thoſe things which in outward appearance may tecm 
tyrannical, as when it is a queſtion ofreprefling another tyranny, that 
is to (ay, of a furious people, the hcentious Hberty of whom is a 
true tyranny: or of the noble and rich, who tyrannize over the poor 
and meaner pe9ple : or, when the King is poor and needy not know + 
ing where to get lilver, to caiſe lones upon the richett. And we muft 
not think that the ſeverity of a Prince 1s alwaics tyranny, or his 
guards and fortreſſes, or the majeſty of his imperious commands 
which are ſometimes profitable, yea neceflary, and are more to be 


-dclired than the ſweet prayers of tyrants. 
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Theſe are the two true ftayes and pillars of a Prince, and of a State. ,,,, ar LP 
if by them a Prince know how to maintain” and preſerve himſelf rempr, rwe 
from the two contraries, which are the murtherers of a Prince and murtherers of 
State, that is toſay, Hatred and contempt : whereof, the better to * ©17%%e. 


avoid them, and to take heed of them, a word ortwo. Hatre 


Pol 


contrary to benevolence, is a wicked and obſtinate affeion of fub- yarred. 


jets. agaiaft the Prince and his States It ordinarily proceedeth 
Bb 3 from 


Cicero, 


Il 
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eeedeth from 
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The ſecond part ofthis Politich Prudence 
fcom fear. of what is to come, or deſire of revenge of what is paſt 
or from them both. This hatred when it is great, and of many, a 
Prince can hardly eſcape itz. Maltorum odiis nulle oper prſſient reſifte- 
re : , No power or riches can reſſt the batred of many. Heisexpoſed to 
all, and there n:eds but one to. make an end of all. Multe illis me- 
mus, ili unz cervix : They, have many hands, be but one neck. It tand- 
eth him upon therefore to preſerve himſelf, which he ſhall do by fly- 
ing thoſe things that ingender it, that is to ſay, cruelty and avaricc, 
the coutrarics to the aforeſaid in{truments of benevolence. 

He mult preſerve himſelf. pure and. free fram baſe cruelty, un- 
worthy greatneſſe, very infamous to a Prince: But .contraxily he 
muſt arm himſelf with clemency, as hath been ſaid before, in the 
virtues required ina Prince. But foraſmuch as puniſhments, though 
they be juſt and neceſlary in a ſtate, have ſome 1mage of cruelty, he 
mult take heed to carry himſelf therein with dexterity, and for this 
eud I will give him this advice: Let him not. put lis-hand to the 
ſword of jultice, but very ſ{cldome and unwillingly : Libentey - dams 
nat, qui cito : ergo ili . parſimmia etiam wiliſimi ſanguinis: He con- 
demnetb. willingly, tbat doth it haſtily; therefore he is to be ſparing even of 
the baſeſt blood. 2. Enforced for the publick good, and rather for 
example, and to terrifie others from the like offence : 3. That it be 
to puniſh the faulty, and that without colour, ox joy, or other paſ+ 
ſion : and if he muſt needs ſhew ſome paſſion, that it be compaſſion : 
4. That it. be according to.the accuſtomed manner of the Country, 
not after ,2 new 3 for new puniſhments are teſtimonies ofcruclty ; 
5. Without giving his aſliftance, or. being preſent at the execution : 
6, And ifhe muſt puniſh many, he mult diſpatch it ſpeedily, and all 
at a blow for to make delays, and to uſe one Eorrection after ano. 
ther, is a token that he. taketh delight, pleaſcch and feedeth himſelf 
therewith. | 


He muſt likewiſe preſerve himſelf from avarice, a fin-ill befit- 
ting a great perſonage. It is ſhewed cither by exaCting and ga- 
thering overmuch, os by giving too little. The firſt doth much diſ- 
pleaſe the people, by natuxe covetous, to whom their goods are as 
their blopd and their life, The ſeeond, men. of ſervice and morit,- 
who haye labourcd for the publick good, and haye reaſon to think. 
that they deſerve ſome recompence. Now how a Prince ſhould go-- 
vern himfelt herein, and in his treaſure and exchequer affairs, 9s 
ig laying their fougdation, or ſpending, or preſerving them, hath, 
becn. 
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bcen more at large difcourſed in the ſecond Chapter. I will here 
only Gay, That a Prince muſt carefully preſerve himſeiffrom three 
things : Firſt from reſembling, by over-great and exceffive impo- 
lition, thoſe tyrants, ſubj<&-mongers, Cannibals 3 Dxi devorant 
plebem ſicat eſeam panis, InuiCoguy quorum erarium ſpoliarium civi- 
um crnentarumyue predarum receptaculum Who dev.ur the people 
&r 4 mrſcl of breal, and whoſe ftore-bouſe is the receptacle of the 
ſþcils of the Citizens, and bloody preys : for this breeds danger of 
cumule, witneſſe ſo many examples, and miſerable accidents'; 
Secondly, from baſe unhoneſt parſimony, as well inguthering to- 
gether, (indignum lucrum ex omni occaſione otlorart ; & mt diciiur, 
eriam &4 morix) auferre, To ſmell unworthy gain out of every acca>- 
fin; and, ar itis ſaid, to take away even from be dead: audthecefor e 
he muſt not (crve his turn herein with accuſations, conftiſcations, un- 
jult ſpoils) as in giving nothing, or too little, and that mercenart- 
ly and with long and importunate ſuit : Thirdly, from violence, in 
the levic of his proviſion, and that, if it be poſlible, he never ſeize 
upon the moveables and utenſils of husbandry. This deth princt- 
pally belong to receivers and purveyers, who by their rigorous 
courſes, expoſe the Prince to the hatred of the people, and diſho- 
nour him, a people ſubtil, and cruell, with fix hands and three heads, 
as one ſaith. A Prince therefore muſt provide that they be hon-{t men, 
aud if they fail in their duties, to corre themſeverely with rough 
chaſtiſement, and great amends to the end'they may reltore and dif- 
gorge like ſpunges, that which they have ſucked and drawn unjuſtly 
tcom the people. 

Let us come to the other worſe enemy, contempt ; which is a f1- 


niſter, baſe, and abje& opinion of the Prince, and the Statez This is RP 


the death of a ſtate, as authority is the ſoul and life thereof. What. 
doth -maintain one only man, yea an old and worn man, overlo 
mar.y thouſands of men, if not authority, and ihe great cſtcem of . 
his perſon: which if it bz once loſt by contempt, the Prince and 
State muſt n&&&Mrily fall to the ground, And cven as authority, 
as hath been ſaid, is more ſtrong and large than benevolence, ſo con- 


tempt 1s 'more contrary and dangerous than hatred which dareth 40-5. 


not any thing, bcing held back by fear, ifcontempt which ſhaketh 
off-fear, arm ir not, and giveth courage to execute. It is true chat 
contempt 'is not ſocammon, eſpecially if he be a true and lawtull 


Prince, except he be fucha one, as doth wholly degrade and profti Plin. in Pas, 


eute himſclt, Er videatur exire de imperio> And ſem to give vver bis 
B b 5 Em irc, 5 
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The fecond part of this Politich, Prudence: _ 
Empire. Neverthcleſſe we muſt ſee from whence this contempt doth- 
come, that we may the better know how to avoid it. It proceedeth 
from things contrary to thoſe means that win and beget authority, 
and eſpecially fromthree, that is to ſay, from too loole, effeminate, 

milde, languiſhing, and carclefle, or very light form of government, 

without any hould or ſtay 3 this isa ſtate without a ſtate; under ſuch 

Princes, the ſubje&s are made bold and inſolent all things being pers. 

mitted, becauſe the Prince takes care of nothing. Malum princi- 

pem babere ſub quo nibil ulli liceat : pejus, ſub quo omnia omnibus : I is 

an evil thing to bave a Prince, under whom nothing is lawful for any 

man: But worſe, to bave bim, under whom all things are lawfull for 

all men. Secondly., from the ill hap and infelicity of the Prince, whe+- 

ther it be in his affairs which ſucceed not well; or in his line and iflue 

if he have ro Children, who are a great prop and ſtay toa Prince 3 or. 

in the uncertainty of his ſucceſſors, whereof Alexander the great 

complained : Orbitas mea quid ſine liberis ſum, Perniine : Munimen 

awle, regii liberi: My want of Children makes me to be deſpiſed : Royal 

Children, are a defence t» the Kings houſe. Thirdly from mangers, c{s 

pecially diflolute, looſe, and voluptuous, drunkenneſle, gluttony, as 

alſo ruſticity, childiſhneſſe, ſcurrility. | 
Thus in groſſe havel ſpoken of the action of a Prince. To handle 


2he diftinfiow it more dittin&tly and particularly, we muft remember, as hath been 
of the ation of (4jd in the beginning 3 that it is twofold, peaceable and military : by. 


s Prince. 


of the prace- 
able. 
4n advice. 


the peaccable I here undez(tand that ordinary aion, which is every.. 
day done, and at all times ofpeace and of warre: by the military, 
that which is not exerciſed, but in time of war. 

The peaceable and ordinary a&ion of a Sovereign, cannot be 
wholly preſcribed; it is an infinite thing, and conliſteth as well-in 
taking heed to do, as to do. We will here give the principal and 
more neceſſary adviſements. For therefore a Prince mutt previde. 
that he be faithfully and diligently advertiſed of all things. This (all 
things) may be reduced to two heads, whereupon there are two ſorts 
of advertiſments and advertiſers, who muſt be faith&al and aflured, 
wiſe and ſecret, though in ſome there be required a greater liberty. 
and conſtancy than in others. Some are to. advertite him. of his 
honour, and duty, of his defects, and to tell him the truth. There 
are no kind of people in the world, who have ſo much need of ſuch 
friends, as Princes have; who neither ſce nor underſtand, but by the 
eyes and ears of another. They maintain and hold up a publick life, 
are to ſatisfis ſo many people, have ſo many things hid from them, 
that 
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that before they be aware, they fall into the hatred and detettation of 
their people, for matters that would be eatily remedicd and cured, 
if they had bcen in time advertiſed cf them. On the other fide 
free advertiſements, which are the beft offices of true amity, are pe- 
rillous about Soveraigns, though Princes be oyer-delicate, and ſhew. 
great infirmity, if for their good and profit, they canniot endure a 
tree advertiſement, which entorceth nothing, it being in their pow- 
er whatſo:ver they hear, to do what they liſt: others are to ad-- 
vertiſe the Prince -whatſoever- paſleth, nut only among(t his ſub-+ 
jc&s, and within the circuit of his State, but with his bordering 
neighbour 3 I ſay, of all, that concerneth cither afar off, or near at- 
hand; his own ſtate or his neighbours. Theſe two kind of people. 
anſwer in ſome ſort to thoſe two friends of Alexander, Ephbeſtion and : 
Craterus, of whom the one loved the King, the other Alexander 3 that 
is to ſay, the one the ſtate, the other the perſon. 

Secondly, a Prince muit alwaies have a little book in his hand or. 15” 
memorial containing three things :hrk and principallya brief regiſter 2. 77 have # 
of the affairs of the ſtate 3 tothe end he may know- what he muſt 21499:ial of 
do, what is begun to be done, and that there remain nothing the 1, Affair. 
imperfe and ill executed: A catalogue'or Bed-roll of the moſt wor- 
thy perſonages that have well deſerved, or are likely to deſerve well 
of the weal-pvblick: A memorial of the gitts whic he. hath be- 3, Gifts. . 
ſtowed, to whom, and wheretore 3 otherwiſe, without theſe three, 
there mult neceſſarily follow-many inconveniences. The greateſt 
Princes and wiſeſt Politicians have uſed it, Aur tus,Tiberins,Vcſpaſizn, 

Trajan, Adrian, the Antontes: 

Thirdly, inaſmuch as one of the principal duties of a Prince, is _ I 
to appoint and ordcr both rewards and punitihments, the one where 3+ 79 appoint 
of, 15 favorable, the other odious, a Prince mult retain unto. himſelf —_— 
the diſtribution of rewards, as ctiates, honours, immunities, reſtituti= : ; 
ons, graces, and favours; and leave unto his Oilicers, to execute and 
pronounce condemnations, forfeitures , coufiſcations, deprivations, 
aud other puniſhments. | 

Fourthly, in the diftribution of rewards, gifts, and good deeds, PR” Aifrideus 
he muſt alwaies bs ready and willing to give them b<tore they be ;rwwarg;, | 
asked, if he can 3 -and not to look that he ſhould refuſe them : and he 
mult give them himſelf, if it may be, or cauſe them to begiven 1n 
| is preſcnee, By this means gifts and good turns ſhall be better re- 
ceived, and given to better purpoſe : and he ſhall avoid two great 
and common inconyeniences, which deprive men.of honour and - 
worth 


2. Per ſons, 
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worth of thoſe rewards that are due unto them : the one is a long 

ſuit, difficult and chargeable, which a man muſtundergo, to ob- 

tain that which he would , and thinketh to have deſerved, which is 

no ſmall grief to honourable minds, and'men'of ſpirit. The other, 

»that afrer a man hath obtained of the Prince a gift, before he can 

poſſeſle it, it colteth the one half, and more, of that it is worth, and 

many times comes to nothing. 

13 Let us come to the military ation, wholy neciflary for the pre- 
of the military ſervation and defence of a Prince, of the ſubjects, and the whole 
ation which . ſtate, let us ſpeak thereot briefly. 'All this matter or ſhbje&t may be 
In reduced te three heads. To enterpriſe, make, finiſh war. Jn the en- 
| qu ers Þ cerpriſe, there mult be two things, juſtice and prudence, and ay a- 
. awhere 29200 voidance of their contrarics, injuſtice and temerity. Firſt, the war 
. chings are 16- muſt be juſt, yea juſtice muſt march betore valour, as deliberation 
; quired, before execution. Theſe reaſons muſt be of no force, yea abhorred 

(That right conſiſteth in force That the iſſue or event decideth it That 
the ſtronger carrieth it away. But a Prince muſt look into the cauſe, in» 
to the ground and foundation, and nor into the iſſue ; Warre hath 
its Laws and Ordinances as well as Pcace. God favoareth juſt 
warres, and-giveth the vidory to whom it pleaſcth him ; and there- 
fore we muſt firſt make our ſelves-capable of this favour, by the equi- 
ty of the enterpriſe. Warre then muſt not be begun and*'undertaken 
-Plin, in Pan, for all cauſes, upon every occafion : Nox ex omni cccaſione querere 
iriumphum : Not to ſeek, trinmpb for every occaſion. And above all a 
Prince muſt take heed that ambition , avarice, colour, pofleſſe hina 
not, and carry him beyond reaſon, which are alwaies, to ſay the 
' Galuft, truth, the more ordinary motives to warre : 'Vyz & ca vetur cauſs 
bellaudi eft profunda cupido imperii & divitiarum : miximam gloriam 
in maximo ineperio putant : Rupere fadus impius [ucri furor, & ira pre- 
eeps : One, and that an ancient canſe of war is, the greedy defire of rule and 
of riches : they eſteem the greateſt glory in the greateſt command : the wick» 
ed rage if gain, breaketb leagues, andi(tirs up wrath, 


19. That a war may be in all points juſt, three things are neceſſary 3 
= _ that it bedenounced and undertaken by him that hath power to do 
priſe juſt, it, whichis oncly the Sovercign, 

20 That it be for a juſt cauſe, ſuch as a defenſive war is, which is ab{@- 

:Cic pro Milo, lately juſt, being juſtified by all reaſon amongſt the wiſe, by neccfity 
. amongſt the barbarians, by nature amongſt beaſts : I ay defenſive, 

, of himſelf, that is, of his life, hisliberty, his parents, his country : of 

| his 
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his allies and confederates, in regard of that faith he hath given, 
of .ſuch as are unjuſtly oppreſſed. Bui non defendit, nec obſijt it, ſi po- 


reſt, injurie ; tam eft in vitio, quam fi parents, aut _ ant ſ\cios 
hb 


deſerat: He that defendeth not, mor reſiteth injury, if be can, is as mucb 
in fault, as if be betrayed bis parents, bis countrey, or bis friends. Theſe 

. heads of. detence are within the bounds of juſtice, according to 
: Ambroſe, Fortitnd', ue per bella tnetur 4 barbaris patriam, vil de- 
fendit infirm's, vel 2 latronibus ſocios, p'ena juſtiiie ot © It is forticude 
full of juſtice, which by wars defendeth ib: Countrey form barbarins, or pro= 
tetieth- the weak, or companions or friends from r.bbers, Anothcr more 
briefly divided it in two heads, faith and ſafety ; Nulum Lelum a 
ciritate optimz ſuſcipitu, niſi aut pro fide, aut pro ſalute: No war ts 


undertaken by any worthy city, but either for faitbfulneſſe or for ſafety. 
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In oficiis, 


Saluſt, 


And to offeulive war he puts two conditions that it proceed from - 


ſome former offence givenz as outrage or auſurpation, and having re- 
demanded openly by a Herald that which hath been ſurpriſcd and ta- 
ken away (pot clarigati mem) and ſought ic by way of juſtice, whicy 
muſt ever go foremoſt. For it men be willing to ſubmit themſelves 


Plin.1.22.nats: 
iſt. cap. 2. 


unto juſtice, and reaſon, there let them ttay themſelves; if not, the x ;y;u.. 


laſt, and therefore neceſliry, is juſt and lawful :; Juſtum belum qui- 
bus neceſſarium, piz arms quibus nulla niſi in armis re'inquitur ſpes : That 
war is Ju, to whom it is neceſſary, arms are honeſt and righte-us. to 
them, that þ -ve no otber h-pe or r. fuge left, but only in erms. 


Thirdly, to a good end,that is to ſay, pace and quictneſle. $ pien- 


tes pacis cauſ.: bellum gerunt, & labwem ſpe otii ſuſtentant © ut in pace ſi- * 


ne njuris vivant : wiſe men Wwaze war for peace ſake, and ſutain [a- 
boxr un hrpe of reſt * that they may live tn peace without in uy. 


After juſtice, cometh prudenc2; whereby a man _dath- adviſedly 
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deliberate, before, by ſ-und of trumpet, he pab!iſheth the war. And Prudexce, - 


therefore, that nothing be done out of paſſion, and. over-rath'y, ic 
is neceſſary that he confider of the points; of forces and means, as 
well his own, ashis enemics: ſecondly, of the hazzard.and dange< 
rous revolution of humane things, eſpecially of arms, which are vari- 
able, and wherein fortune hath greatelt credit, and cxerciſeth more 
ker Empire than in any other thing, wherein the iflue may. be ſuch, 


that inan hour it garricth all: Simulparts ac ſperati, decra unins bo- x ju 


re. fortfhng aug] weft : The fortune of one. hour m iy overthrow all ha- 
" mtr both gotten and boped fer. 
Thitdly,. 


Tacit. 


Pinder, 


23 
The ſecond 
bead to make 
War, where- 
wnro three 
things are re- 


quired, 
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Thirdly, of thoſe great evils, infeclicities, and publick and parti- 


. cular miſeries, which war doth neceffarily bring with it, and which 


be ſuch as the only imagination is lamentable. Fourthly,- of the ca- 
lumnies, maledicions, and reproaches that are ſpread abroad againſt 
the authors of the war, by reaſon of thoſe evils, and milcrics that fol- . 
low it. For thereis nothing more ſubje& to the tongues and judg- 
ments of men than War. But all lighteth upon the Chieftain. Tui- 
quiſſima bellorum conditio hec eft, proſpera omnes ſibi vendicant, adver- 
ſa mni imputantur : This is a moſt unjuſt conditition of wor, when all de 
challenge to themſelves the proſperous events, and the unbappy ſucceſſes 
are imputed to one alone. All theſe things together make the juſtcſt 
war that may be, deteſtable, faith S. Augwſtinez and therefore it 
{ftandeth a Sovereign upon, not to enter into warres but upon great 
neceſſity, as it is laid of Auguſtus 3 and not to ſuffer himſelf co be 
carried by thoſe incendiaries and hircbrands of warr, who for ſome 
particular paſſion, are ready to kindle and inflame him. Qxibxsinpa- 
.ce durins ſcrvitium eft, in id nati, ut nec ipſi quieſcant, neque atios ſinant : 
They to whom ſervice is hard in peace, are born to this, that neither 1bem- 
ſelves can be quiet; nor yet ſuffer others. And theſe: men are commonly 
ſuch, whole noſes do bleed when they come to thetact it ſelf. Dw'ce 
belluminexpertis : War is ſweeteſt to them ibat bave not known it. A wiſe 
Sovereign will keep himſelf in peace, neither provoking, nor tearing 
war, neither difquicting cither his own ltate, or anothers, betwixt 
hope and fear, nor coming to thoſe extremities of pcriſhing him- 
{clf, or making others to periſh, 


The ſccond head of military ation, is, To make wary whereunto 
are required three things, Munitions, Men, Rules of war. The firſt 
is proviſion and.munition of all things neceſſary for war, which muſt 
be done in good time and at leiſure : for it were great indiſcretion 
in extremities to be employed about the ſearch and proviſion of 
thoſe things which he ſhould have alwaies ready 3 Diu afparandum 


= ut vincas celeriis: It mmſt be long preparing, that thou mayeſt 


the ſpeedier overcome. Now of the ordinary and perpetual provift- 
on required for the good of their Prince and the State at all times, 
hath beenſpoken in the firſt part ofthis Chapter, which is wholly 
of this ſubje&. The principal proviſions and munitions of war are 
three, Money, which is the vital ſpirit, and finews of war, whereof 
hath been ſhewed in the ſecond Chapter. 2. Arms both offeuſive 


_.and dcfenſive, whereof likewiſe heretofore. Theſe two are ordi- 


Rary, 


- 
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nary, and at all times, 3. Victuals, without which a man can neither 
conquer, .nor live; whole armies are overthrown without a blow 
firucken, ſouldicrs grow licentious and unruly, and it is not poſſible 
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to do any good, Diſciplinam non ſervat je juns exercitns, A faſting and CaTiQd 


bungry Army obſerveth no diſcipline. But t | 
ſion, and not perpetual, and is not made but for War. It is neceffary 
therefore, that in the deliberating of War, there be great Store-houſes 
made for Victuals, Corn, poudred Fleſh, both for the Army which is 
- _- held, and for the Garriſons in the Frontiers, which may be be- 
cged. 
The ſecond thing required to make War, are men fit to aſſail and 


1515 an extraordinary. provis * 


% 


to dcfend 3 we mutt dittinguiſh them. The ft diſtinion is. into Mex. 


Souldicrs, and Leaders or Captains, both arc neceffary. The Soul- 
diers are the Body, the Captains the Soul, the life ofthe Army, who 
give motion and action : We will ſpeak hit of the Souldiers, who 
make the Body in grofſe. There are divers forts of them : There are 
Footmen and Horſemen 3 natural of the ſame Country, and {tran + 
gers 3 ordinary and (ublidiary. We muſt firit compare them all toge+ 
ther, to the end, we may know which are the better, and to be pre- 
terred;zand afterwards we will ſee how to make our choicezand laſtly, 
how to govern and diſcipline them. 

In this compariſon all are not of one accord. Some,eſpecially rude 


and barbarous peop'e, prefer horſemen before tootmen , others quite Rather Facg 
contrary. A man may ſay that the foot are ſimply and ablolutely the t92n Horſes. 


better, for they ſerve both throvghout the War, and in.all places, and 
at all oc-alions;, whereas in hilly, rough, craggic, and [treight places 
aud ig fieges, the Cavalry is almoſt unprotitable. They. are likewiſe 
more ready aud lefle chargeable : and it they be well lead and armed, 
as it is fit they thould, they endure the ſhock of the horſemen. They 
are likewile pr: t-rred by ſuchas are Doctors in this Art. A man may 
ſay that the Cavalry is better in Combat, and for a ſpeedy diſpatch » 
Equeftrium virium pr-prium, cito parare, ito cedere vitioriam : It is pro- 
ger to the Troops of Horſemen quick!y to get, and jap loſe tbe wiftory, 
For mn foot are not ſo ſpeedy, but what they.do, they. perform more 
ſurely. ; 

As for natural Souldiers and ſtrangers, divers mcn are likewiſe of 


5 


y 1-2 


dive1s. opio ons touching their precedency 3 but without all doubt And nave 
the natural are much better, becauſe they-are more loyal than merce- 7! than 


DUY. liranges: , firangerss 


Voeua=- . 
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As well or- 
nary as 


j wbſidary , 


- The ſecondpart of this Politick, Prudence. 
. Venaleſq, manus ubi fas, ubi maxima morces. 
Theſ# mercenary hands that uſe to fight, 

For greateſt wages, not for greateſt right. 

More patient and obedient, carrying themſelves with more ho- 
nour and reſpe& towards their Leaders, more courage in Combats, 
more affeion to the Victory, and good of their Countrey : They coſt 
leſs and are more ready than ſtrangers, who are many times muti- 
nous, yea in greateſt neceſſities, making more ſtirre, than doing ſer- 
vicc, and the moſt part of thcm arc importunate, and burdenſome to 
the Common-weal, crucl to thole of the Countzcy, whom they for- 
ragc as encmies. Their coming and departure is chargab!e, and many 
timzs they are expected and attended with great loile and incouve- 
nicnce. It in ſome extremity there be need of them, be it fo, but yet 
Ict thim be in faire lefle number than the natural, and lct ther make 
but a member and part of the Army, not the Body. For there 15 dan- 
gcr, that if they thall ſee themſelves equalin force, or more ſtrong 
tian the natural they will make themſelves their maſters that called 
them, as many times as hath fallen out. For he is maſter of the State, 


| that is maſicr of the Forces. And again, it it be poflible, let them be 


drawn from Allies and confederates, who bring with them more 
truſt and ſervice than they that are {imple ſtrangers. For to make 
more ule of firangers, or to employ them more than natural Sub- 
jc&s, is to play the Tyrants, who tear their Subjects 3 and becaute 
they handle them like Encmies, they: make themſelves odious unto 
them, whereby they. fear to arm them, or to employ .them in the 
Wars. 

As tonching ordinary Souldiers and ſubſidiaries, both are neceſſa- 
ry, but the difference between them is, that the ordinary are leſſe in 
number, are alway afoot and in arms, both in peace, and in warre:and 
of theſe we have ſpoken in the proviſion, a people wholly deſtinated 
and confined to the Wars, formed to all exerciſe of Arms, reſolute, 
This is the ordinary force of the Prince, his honour in peacez his 
ſafegard in Was : fuch were the Roman Legions : Thele ſhould be 
divided by Troups in times of peace, to the cnd they raiſe no come 
motions. The ſubſidiaries are in far greater number, but they are not 
perpetual, aud wholly deftinated to War : they have other Vocati- 
ons : Ata necd and in times of War, they are called by the ſound of a 
Trumpet, enrolled, muſtered, and inſtructed to the Wars; and in 
times of peace they return, and retire themlſeclyes to their. Vocati- 
we 


_— 
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We have underſtood their diſtinQions and differegccs, we mutt 28 
now conlider of the good choice of.them : A matter whereof we muſt T*# ## cbuſ* 
be carctully adviſed, not to gather many, and in great numbers, for 
number winneth not the Victory, but Valour 3 and commonly they 
are but few that give the Overthrow, Anunbridled mule:tude doth 
more hurt than good. Non vires b ibet ſed pondus, potins impediment n 
quam auxilium : I: is not if force, but a burden, a binde-ance rather 
than a belp. Victory then coolilteth not in the number, but ia the force 
and valour z Manibus pus eft bello, non multis nominibus : In war thre 
" is need of hands, not of miny names. There muſt thercfore be a great 

care 1n the choice of chem (not preſſing them pell-mell) that they 

be not voluntary Adventurcrs, ignorant of War, taken forth of Ci- 

ties, corrupt, vicious, diflolute in their manners, arrogant Boalters, 

hardy and bold to pillage, far enough off from blows, leverets in dan- 

gers 3 Aſſucti Litrociniis belorum inſolentes, ga'eati lepores, purgamen- 

tz urbium, quibus ob egeitatem & fl igitia maximapeccandi nccrſſinedo : 

Accuſtomed to jillage, and the Robbevics of the Wars, inſolent, armed h rc, 

the off-ſcum of the City, on whom want and the crim-s they be ſubje(l unto, 

| have brought a neceſſity of offending. . 
To chuſe them well, there needs judgment, attention and jnftrn- 29 
Ction, and to this end five things muſt be coulidered of, that is to ſay E'Rion of 
the place of their birth and education. They mult be taken oa: ot J,aldier _— 
the helds, the mountains, barren and hard places, Countreys neer ad-Thn 
joyning to the Sea, and brought up in all manner of labour. Ex agris 1.Count-ey. 
ſupplendum precipue robur cxercitus, apiiy armis ruſtica plebs ſu) dio & , get,: 
in laboribus enutrit1 ipſo terre ſue ſilo & calo acrias antimanitus, Et 
minus mortem timet qui minus deliciarnm novit in vita; The ſtrength 
of the Army i; chiefly to be ſupplied out of the fie'd, Countrey people are 
fitter fir Arms, being trained up abroad in the air and in lab:us, are 
more eagerly enc:uraged Ly the ſcil and open air of the fields. And be fea- 
reth. death leaft, who b:1th leaſt taſted of diltibts in bis life. Forthey 
that are brought up in Cities, in the pleaſant ſhadow and d-lights 
thereof, in gain, are morc idle, infolent, effeminate 3 Vernaculo multi- 
ide, laſcivie ſueta, labarum intolerans. The bomz-bred multitude, uſed 
toſloath and wantounc/s, are impatient of Ig bour. Secondly, the age that 
they be taken young, at cighteen years of age, when they are moſt 
pliant and obcdient: the elder arc poſſeſſed with many vices, azd 
not fit for Diſcipline. Bos 

Thirdly, the bodies, which ſome will have to be of great ſtature, ?* DO 

as. 


Tacit. 
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The ſecond part of this Politick Prudence 


as Marixs and Pyrrbus: But though it be but indifferent, ſo the body 
be ſtrong, dry, vigorous, ſinewie, of a fierce look, it is all one.Dura c;x7 + 
for a, ftrifti artur,minax vultus, major animi vigor. Herd bodies, well knie 


joyn's, a fierce and threatning countenance, great comrage aud vigour if ſpi- | 


A * | 

4 5, irit. Fourthly, the Spirit, which muſt be lively, reſolute, bold, glorious, 
fearing nothing ſo much as diſhonour and reproach. 

5. Condition. Fitthly, the condition, which importeth much z for they that are of 
a baſe and infamous condition, or diſhoncft qualitics, or ſuch as are 
minglcd with the effeminate Arts,ſcrving for delicacy,and for women 
are no way fit for this profeſſion. 

30 After the choice and EleCtion, cometh Diſcipline : for it is not 
IWel diſci- Enough to have choſen thoſe that are capable, and likely to prove 
plined. good Sou'diers, if a man make them not good; and it he make them 
Vcget- good, if he keep and continue them not ſuch. Nature makes a few 

men valiant, it: is goed Inftitution and Diſcipline that doth it. Now 
it is hard to ſay how neceſſary and profitable good Diſcipline is in 
War: This is all in all, it is this that made Rome to flouriſh, and that 
wonit the Signory of the world : yea, it was in greater account, than 
' the love of theix Children. Now the principal point of Diſcipline is in 
Obedience, to which end ſerved that ancient preccpt, That a Soul- 
dier muſt more fear his Captain than bis Enemy. 

i Now this Diſcipline muſt tend to two ends 3 to make the ſouldiers 
Nijcipiire yaliant, and honeſt men : and therefore it hath two parts, Valour and 
bathiwo Manners. To Valour, three things are required; daily Exerciſe in 
parts. Arms, wherein they muſt always keep themſelves, inpractice with- 
1 Valour, out intermiſſion z and from hence cometh the Latine word Exerci- 
which is at- 4, which ſigniticth an Army.This Exerciſe in Arms, is an inſtruti- 
zainedby on to manage and uſe them well, to prepare themſelves for Com- 
Exeraſe. hats,todraw benefit from Arms, with dexterity to defend themſclves, 

to diſcover and preſent unto them whatſoever may fall out-in the 
.hght, and come to the tryal, as ina ranged battel : to propoſe Re- 
wards to the moreaGive, and vo enflame them. 
Secondly, travel or pains, which is as well to harden them to la- 
bour, to (weatings, to duſt, Exercitus laboreproficit, otis conſeneſcit, An 
2.Tratel., Army profiteth by labour, and decaytth with eaſe and idieneſſe, as for 
the good and ſervice of the Army, and Fortification of the Ficld, 
whercby they muſt lcarn to digge, to plant a Paliſade, to order a 
Barricado, to run, to carry heavy Burthens, Theſe are neceſſary 
things, as well to defend themlelyes, as to offend and ſurpriſe the 
F # Encmy. 
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War for divers cauſes,and after a divets manner.Firlit, in the diſtribu- 
tion of the Troops, into Battalions, Regiments, Enſigns, Camerades, 


Secondly, in the ſituation of the camp, that it be dilpoſed into quar- | 


ters with proportion, having the places, enttfes,iſſues, lodgings titted 
both for the horſemen and footmen, whereby it inay be eafie for cve- 
ry man to find his quarter, his companion. Thirdly, in the march in 
the ficld, and againſt the Enemy, that every one hold his Rank that 
they be equally diſtant the one from the other, neither too neer, nor 
too far from enc. another. Now this order is very neccflary, and 
ſerves for many purpoſes. It is very pleaſing to the cye, chearcth 
up friends, aſtoniſheth the Enemy, ſecureth the Army, maketh all the 
Removes and the Commands of the Captains eafie 3 infuch fort, that 
without ſtirre, without confuſion the General commandeth, and from 
hand to hand his intents and purpoſes come even to the leaſt. Impe- 
rium ducis ſimu! omnes copie ſentiunt & ad nutum regentis fine tumnl- 
tu reſpondent. All the Army togetber know their Leaders command, and 
anſwer without tumult, the will of the General. To be bricf this order 
well kept, maketh an Army almoſt invincible 3 and contrarily many 
have loſt the field for want of this good order, aud good intelli- 
ENCEes 
_ The ſecond part of this Military Diſcipline concerueth manners, 


which are commonly very diffolute, and in Arms hardly ordered, A/=- Manners, 
fidue dimicantibus difficile morum cultodire menſuram : It is a hard the ſecond 
matter for ſouldiers, that are in continual employment, to keep a meaſure part of 
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E nemy. Thirdly, Order, which is of great uſe, and muſt be kept in 3. Order. 


32 


in their manners, Neverthelcfſe, there muh be pains taken, and Diſcipline. 


eſpecially to enſtall,(if it may be three Virtucsz Continency, where= Coutineaxcie, 


by all Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Whoredome, and all manner of diſho- 
neſt pleaſures arc chaſed away, which do make a Souldier loole and 


licentious. Degenerat 4 robore ac virtute miles aſſuctudine to/upta= 3 30ts 


mm; A Souldier degenerateth from courage and virtue, by euſtorze of 
ſenſual pleaſures, witnels, Hannibal, who by delicacy and delights 
in a Winter was effeminated, and he, by Vice, was vanquiſhed, 


that was invincible, and by Arms vanquiſhed all others. Modelty in Modeffy. 


words, driving away all vanity, vain boaſting, bravery of ſpeech; 
for true valour ſtixreth not the tongue, but the hauds, doth not 
ſpeak but execute. Viri nati malitie, fallis magni, ad verboruws 
lingneq, certamina rudes : diſcrimen ipſum certaminis differunt : 
. virk fortes, in opere acres, ante i placidi. Men that are born 
for Warfare be ſton in' deeds, T rade in words : proleng the danger 
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The ſecond part of this Politick Prudence 
of the confli : valiant men are fierce in execution. And contrarily great 
peakers are ſmall doers. Nimii verbis,lingsa feroces, Now the tongue 
is for coun(e], the hand for combat, faith Homer 3 Modelty in action, 
(that is, a ſimple and ready obedience, without merchandizing or 
contradicting the commands of the captains: ) Hee ſunt bone mi- 
litie, velle, vereri, obedire: Theſe things are fit in good Souldiers, to fland 
in fear, and ready to obey. Abſtinency, whereby Souldiers keep their 
hands clean from violence, forraging, robbery. And. this is a briefe 
fumme in the military diſcipline; that which. the General muſt 
ſtrengthen by rewards and recompences of honour towards the good 
and valourous, and by ſevere puniſhments againſt offenders: tor in 
dulgence undoeth ſouldiers, 

Let this ſuffice of Souldiers : Now a word or two of Captains, 
without whom the ſouldier cando nothing 3 they are a body with- 
out a ſoul, a = with oars without a Maſter to hold the ſtern ; 
There are two ſorts, the General and firſt, and afterwards the ſub- 
altern, the Maſter of the Camp, Collonels :; But the General (who 
muſt never be but one, under painof loſeing all) is allin all. And 
therefore it is (aid, that an army can doas muchas a General can 
do; and as much account muſt be made of him as of all the reſt ; 
Plus in duce reponts, quam in exereitn : repoſe more in the General , 
than in the army. Now this General is cither the Prince himſelf and 
Sovereign, or ſuch as he hath committed the charge unto, and made 
choice of. The preſence of a Prince is of great importance to the 
obtaining of a viRory z it doubleth the Sree and courage of his 
men; and it ſceemeth to be xequifite when it ſtandeth upon the ſafe- 
guard and health of his ſtate, and ofa Province. In warres of lefſe 
conſequence he may depute_ another 3 Dubiis preliorum exemptus 
ſumme rerum & imperii ſcipſum reſervet: In « donbiful batted be 
may exempt bimſelf from the er, and reſerve bimſelf for the ſc- 
exrity of bimſelf and State» Finally, a General muſt have theſe 
gualitics; he muſt be experienced in the Art military, having 
ſcen and ſuffered both fortunes 3 Secundarum embiguarumque rerum 
ſciens eoque interritu > Having tafted both good and bad fortune, and 
therefore fearleſſe. Secondly, he muſt be provident and well advi- 
ſed; and therefore ſaid, old, and ſetled ; farre from all temerity, 
and percipitation, which is not only fooliſh, but unfortunate. For 
faults in warre cannot be mended : Now lieet in bello bis pecoare 5 
Faults may not twice be committed in warre, And therefore he 

multi rather look back, than before him 3 Dacem oportes poti- 
| E As 
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++ reſpicere quam proſpicere. Thirdly, he muſt be vigilant and aQive, 


and by his o#n.cxample;teaching his ſouldiers to do his will. Fourthly, 
happy good fortune comes from heaven, but yet willingly it follow- 


cth and accompanicth theſe three firlt qualities. 


Afﬀter the munitions and men of warre,let us come to the rules head 


tions and men, are but phantaſies ; Plura confilio cuam vi perficinu- 
tur More things are browght to poſſe by counſel than by force. Now to 
preſcribe certain rules and perpetual, it is impoſſible; For they de- 
pend of ſo many things that are tobe conſidered of, and whereuntv a 
man muſt accommodate himſelt, whereupon it was well ſaid, That 
men give not counſel to the affairs, but the affairs to men, that a man 
mult order his war by his eye. A'man muſt take his counſel in 
the ficld Confilium in arena: tor new occurrents yield aewcounlcls. 
Neverthelcſſe there are ſome (o general, and certain, that a man 
cannot fail in the delivery and oblervation ofthem. We will briefly 
ſet down{ome f:w of them, whereunto a man may adde as occaſions 
_ſhall fall out. Some are .to be obſerved throughout a war, which 
we Will ſpeak of ia the hilt place, others are for certain occalions and 
affairs. | 


34 
and general adviſements to make warre- This third point is a very Th third poixe 
great and neceſlary inftrument of warre, without which both muni- %f #%* rs 


cornſel; 16 


make war. 


x. Thefirſt iscarefullyto watch and to meet the occaſions : not to Ru'cs for the 
loſe any, nor to permit, if it be poſſible, the enemy to take his : o0c- whole rime of 
calion hath a great place in all humane affairs, eſpecially in war, **"* 


where it helpeth more than force; 

2. To make profit of rumours and reports that run abroad, for 
whether they be true or falſe, they may do much, cſpecially in the 
beginning, Fama bells conſtant, fama bellum conficit, in ſpem metimve 
inepellit animor, By fame or report wars continue, fameendeth war, and 
moveth mens nt either to hope or fears 

3+ But when a man is centred his courſe, let not reports trouble 
him: he may conſider of them, but let them not hinder him to do 
that he ſhould, and what he can, and let him fiand firm to that which 
reaſon hath counſelled him, 

4+ Above all, he muſt take heed of too great a confidence and 
aſſurance, whereby he grow into contempt of his enemy, and there- 
by becomes uegligent and careleſſe; it is the moſt dangerous evil 
that can tall out in war. He that contemneth his enemy, dif- 
covereth and betrayeth himſelf, Frequentifſimum initum cal imi- 
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For the fight. tobe conſidered of; when, where, againſt whom, and how 3 to the 
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The ſecond part of this Politich Prudence 


tatis ſecuritar. 'Nem) celerius opprimitur quam qui non timet. Nil 1uro 
inhb mejte deſpicitur ; quem ſpreveris, valentiorem negligentia faci es © Secu- 
rity is the maſt common beginning of calamity. No man is ſooner overcome than 
he that feareth not : Nothing ſafely is to be deſpiſed, in an Enemy : tho wilt 
mike by thy negligence, bim whom thou deſpiſeſt, moreſtrong and valiant. 
There is nothing in War that muſt be deſpiſed : for therein there is 
nothing little, and many times that which ſeemeth toa man to beof 
fmall moments, yieldeth great effefts. Sepe parvis momentis magui 
erſus: #' nibiltimendi, fie nibil contemnendi : From things of ſmall mo-+ 
ment ofie _—_ ariſe great events : As nothing is feared ſo nothing is to be 
e:ntemucd. 

5 To enquire very carcfully, and to know the eltate and affairs of 
the Encmy, eſpecially theſe points: 1. The nature, capacity, and de- 
fenments of the Chieftain. 2. The nature manners and manner of 
lite of his Enemies. 3. The ſituation of the places, and the nature 'of 
the Countrey where he is. Hannibal was exccllent in this, 

6 Touching the tight or main battel, many things are adviſedly 


end it be notto ſmall purpoſe. And a man mult not come to this ex- 
tremity, but with great deliberation, but rather make choice of any 
other mean, and ſeek to break the force of his Enemy by patience, 
and to ſuffer him to beat himſelf with time, with the place, with the 
want of many things before he come to this hazzard. For the iſſue 
of Battels is very uncertain, and dangerous : Incerti exitus pugnarum 
Mars communis quiſepe ſpoliant'm & jam exultantem everiit, & perculit 
ab abjefto: The iſſne and event of war is uncertain: Mars is commm to 
all who often cverthroweth him that ſpoilctb, and now triumpbeth, and con- 
foundath aud ftriketh bim by the abjefi, and by bim thet was vanquiſh- 
ed. | 

7 A man then muſt not come to the Battel, but ſeldome, that is 

to ſay in great neceſſities, or for ſome great occaſion. In neceflity, as 
if the difhculties grow on his part; his vians, his treaſure failethz his 
men begin to diſtaſte the Wars, and will be gone, and he cannot long 

continues Capienda rebus in malis preceps via et: In extremities a 

ſudden courſe ir to letihen upon great occaſions, as if his part be clears 
ly the ſ{tronger that the vidory ſeemeth to offer it ſelf, That the enc- 
my is weak, and will ſhortly be ſtronger,and will offer the Battel, that 

he is out of doubt ayd fear, and thinketh his enemy far off; that he is» 
oe and faint , revicualleth himſelf; his horſes feed upon the 
ikter, ; 


$ He 


and governwent of ſtate, which concerneth, Se. | 


quence in battels. In general, he muſt not attcnd (if ke may prevent 
it) his enemy, till: he enter within his own territories. He muſt gs 
forth to meet him, or at leaſt ſtay him in the entrance. And if he be 
already entred, not hazzard the battel, before he have another Ar- 
my in readineſs, to make a ſupply 3 otherwiſe he puts his Srate in 
hazzard. More particularly, he mult confider the held where the 
Battcl is to be toughe, whether it be fit for 1:imſelf, or his Enemy : 
for the held mary times gives a great advantage. The plain Cham- 
pion is good for the Cavalry 3 ſtrait and narrow places, [et with piles, 
tull of Dicches, Trees, for the Infantry. 3 

9. He muſt conſider with whom he is to fight, not with the ſtrong- 
eſt, I mean not the ſtrengeſt men, but the ſtrongeſt and Nouteſt coura- 
ges. Now there is.not any thing that giveth more-heart and courage, 
than Necellicy, an enemy invincible. And therefore I ſay, that a man 
maſt never hght with ſuch as are deſperate. This agreeth with the 
former, that is, not to hazzard a battel within his own Countrey z for 
an enemy bcing cntred, tighteth deſperately, knowing if hc be van- 
quiſhed, he cannot eſcape death, having neithct fortreſs, nor any 
place of retreat or ſuccour z Vide neceſſitas in hocy, ſpes in virtute ſalus, 
ex vitiotia : When neceſſity is inp!ace, hope is in courage and reſolution, 
and ſafety out of villory. 
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$. He muſt conſider the place, for this is a matter of great conſe- Whe-e. 


With and «a- 


10. The manner ot tight that brings beſt advantage with it, what- How. 


ſever it be, is the beſt: whether it be ſurpriſe, ſubtilty, coſe and cq- 
vert faining to bear, tothe end, he may draw the Enemy, and catch 
him in his gin 3 Spe vidtoria inducere, ut vincaniur : To bring him 18:9 
hope of Viftury, that he may be #anquiſhed; to watch and mark his 0- 
ver-lights and faults, that . he may the better prevail agaiaſt him, aud 
give the charge. | ' 

For ranged battels, theſe things are required. The firſt and prin- 
cipal, is a good and comely ordering of his people. 2. Af 


3 


$ainſt whom, 


5 
upply and Rules for raw- 


fuccour alwayes ready, but cloſe and hidden to the end, that coming ged 5ue-1:. 


ſuddenly and unawarcs, it may altonith and conteund the Encmy. 
For all ſadden things, though they be vain and ridiculous, bring far 
and aſtoniſhment with them. 
Primi in omnibus þ, & iis oeuli vineuntur & anrer+ 
In thirmiſhes and battels all, 
The ejes and eares arefirſt that fall. 
3- Tobe firſt in the field, amt ranged in battel aray. This a Gene- 

ral doth with ſo much the more calc, and it much cacreaſcch the 
Cc 3 COUT- 
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7 
Maving joyned - 


barrel, 


Thu ſecond pert of this Politick Pradente- 
courage of his Souldiers, and abateth his enemies 3 .for-this is to mak e 
himſcifthe aſſailant, who hath alwaics more keatt than-the defendant. 
4: A beautiful, gallant, bold, reſolved countenance, of the General 
and others Leaders. 5. An oration to.encourage the Souldiers, andto 
lay open unto them the honousx, commodity, and ſecurity that there 
is in valourz that diſhonour, danger, death, are the reward of 
cowards : Minus timeris minus periculi, audaciam pro muro eſſe \ effu- 
gere moricm, qui eam contemnit : The leſſefear, the leſſe danger 3 conrage 
is @ wall if defence, he avoideth death that contemns it. 


Being,come to hand-ſtrokes, if the Army wayer, the General muſt 
hold him htrm, to the duty of areſolute Leader, and brave man at 
arms, run before his aſtoniſhed Souldiers, ſtay them recoyling, thrult 
himſclf. into. the throng, make all toknow, both his own, and his c- 
nemies, that his head, his hand, his tongue trembleth not. 

And if it fall out, that he have the better, and the held be his, he 
muſt ttay, and 'with-hold them, left they ſcatter.and disband them- 
ſelves, by too obſtinate a purſuit of the vanquiſhed. That is to be 
feared, which hath many times come to paſſe that-the vauquiſhed 
gathering heart, make uſe of deſpair, gather-to a head, and vanquiſh 
the vanquiſher, for this Neceſſity is a violent School-miſtriſs. Claxſis 
ex deſperatione creſcit audacia: & cum Spei nibil eft, ſumit arma for- 
mido : The courage of them that are encloſed, growetb out > deſpair : 
and when there is no hope, fear taketh,arms. . It 1s better togive paſſage. 
unto them, and to remove all lets and hindrance that may ftay their 
fight. Much lefſe muſt a GeneraLſufſer himſelf or his men, to at» 
tend the booty, or to be allured- thereby over haſtily, if he be Con- 
querour. He muſt uſe, his victory wiſcly, left the abuſe thereof turn 
to his own harm. And therefore he muſt not defile it with cruelty, 
depriving the enemy of all hope, for there 15 dangerin it. Ignaviem. 
neceſſitas acnit 3 ſepe deſperatio ſþzi cauſa et, graviſſimiſunt morſus ir- 
ritale neceſſitatic : Neceſſity ſharpneth cowardize > deſpair is oftentimes 
the cauſe of hope 3. moſt bitter are the bitings of urged neceſſity. But con» 

trarily,he muſt leave ſome occaſion of hope, and overture unto peace, 
not ſpoiling and ranſacking the. Countrey, which he hath conquer- 
ed; for fury and rage are dangerous beaſts. Again, he muſt not tain 
his victory with inſolency, but carry himſelf modefily, and alwayes 
remember the perpetual lyx and reflux of this World, and that al- 
ternative revolution, Ghereby from adverſity ſpringeth proſperity, 


_ from profpericy adyerlity. There are ſome that cannot digeſt a good: 


fore 


and government of tate, which cometyneth, &c. 
fortune : Magnam felicitatem eoucoquere non poſſunt : fortune vitres 
oft ; tune cum ſplend:et, frangitnr : O inidam fiduciam ' & ſepe vitior 
victus : They cannot digeſt great felicity: fortune is brittle and ſlippery, 
when it ſhintth, it breaketh : O faithleſſe confidence | that often tbe vitior 
is vanquiſhed. Tthe be vanquiſhed,wiſdome is neceſſary to.weigh well, 
and conlider of his loſe it is ſottiſhneſs ro make himſelf believe that 
vt is nothing, and to feed himſelt with vain hopes, to ſuppreſle the 
newes of the overthrow, He muft conſider thereot, as it is at the work, 
otherwiſe how ſhall he remedy it:And afterwards with good courage, 
hope for better fortunes,renew his forces, make 2 new leavy, ſeek new 
ſuccours, put-good and firong Garrifons into his ſtrongeſt places. And 
though the Heavens be contrary unto him, as ſometimes they ſeem to 
oppole themſelves to holy and juſt arms3 it isnevertheleſſe, never 
forbidden to dicin the bed of honour, which is far better thau to live 
in diſhonour. 


And thus we have ended the ſecond head of this ſubject, which 


3 
is to make Warre except one ſcruple that remaineth : That is to lay 4 queftron of 
whether it be lawfull to uſe ſubtilty, policy, firatagems, in Warre. #5 Stratagems 


There be ſome that hold it negatively, that it is nnworthy men of © 
honour and yertue,, rejecing that excellent faying 3 Dolws an virtus 
quis in hofte requirat > Whether deceit or courage, is moſt requiſue in au 
enemy ? Alexander would take no advantages of the obſcurity of the 
night, ſaying, that he liketh not of thieving victories; Malo me far- 
tune pigeat , quam vitlorie pudeat : I bad rather be ſorry for my for- 
tune, than vittory ſhould ſhame me. So likewiſe the firſt R-mezng, lenc 
their Schoolmaſter to the Phaliſciansz ſo Pyribys, his traiterous 
Phyſitian, making prof: lion of vertue, diſavowing thoſe of their 
Countrey, that did otherwiſe, reproving the ſubtilty of the Greeks 
and Africans, and teaching, that true victory 1s by vertue 3 Que 
ſalva fide & integra dignitate paratzr, Whieb is gotten with 8 ſafe fauh 
and true bonowr ; That which is gotten by wit andſubtilty,is nei- 
ther generous, nor honourable, nor ſecure. The vanquyſhed, hold 
nat themſelves to. be well vanquiſhcd, xox virtue, ſed occaſione, & 
erie ducis ſe vifles rati : Ergo nan fraude neque occulti; ſed palam & ar- 
matum boſtes ſis u'ciſci. Think nt thew[celves to be conquered by con- 
rage, lust by occaſion, and by the canning. and. ſpbtily of the General ; 
Therefore zbey would not be revenged. onbeir enemies by deceit, or ſecret - 
fraud, but openly, and by fan of. Aron. row all ehis is = 
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Polib, 


The ſecond part of this Politick Prudence 


faid and true, but to be underſtood in two caſ(cs, in private quarrels, 
and againſt private encmics, or where faith is not given, or a league 
and alliance made. But without «theſe two caſes, that js toſay, in 
Warre, and without the prejudice of a mans faith, it is permitted by 
any means- whatſoever, to conquer the encmy that is already con» 
demned. This, bcfides the judgements of the greateſt Warriers, who 


plut.in Marc. contcarily have preferred-the vidtory gotten by occaſton, and by ſub- 


Yip. lib. x de 


Prob. 


Auvguſt.quaſt. 
{up Joſue. 


tile ſtratagems, before that which is won by open force 3 whereupon, 
to that they have ordained an Oxe for a (acritice, to this on'y a Cock ) 
1s the opinion of that great Chriſtian DoQor, Cum jutium bel.um ſſ* 
cipiner, ut apperte pugnet quir, ant ex incidiis, nihil- ad juſtitiam intereſt. 
When. a juſt Warre is undertaken, it is no prejudice t0juſtic:, whether any 
fight openly, or by lying in wait, and by wiles. Warre bath naturally rea- 
{onable priviledges, to-the prejudice of reaſon. In time and place, it 
is permitted to make uſe and advantage of the ſottiſhnels of an ene+ 
my, as wcll asof his weakneſs or idlcnels, 


Let-us come to the third head of this military matter more ſhort 


the third head and pleaſing than therelt, which is to finiſh the War by peace. The 
of chis military word is (weet,. the thing pleaſant, and good in all reſpe&ts:: Pax op- 


jubjeft, ro þ- 
wiſh war. 


of prace 14 ve 
foe of the 
vanguiſhed, 


tima rerum- Lua: homini noviſſe datum ejt. Pax una trinmphis Inuume= 
ris pottor : Peace is the beſt thing that is given to man: one Peace i bet- 
ter than innumerable triumphs. And very commodious to both parts, 
the Conquerors and- conquered. But: firſt, to- the vanquiſhed, who 
are the weaker. to whom I do firſt give this counſe}, To continue 
armed, to make ſhew of ſecurity, aflurance and reſolution. For he 
that. defireth peace, muſt be alwaics ready for-war, whereupon it 
hath been ſaid, That treaties of peace, do well and happily ſucceed, 
when they are concluded under a Buckler. But this peace muſt be 
honcft, and upon-reaſonable conditions; otherwiſe, though: it be 
{aid, that a baſe peace is more profitable than a juſt warre, yet it is 
better-to die frecly, and with honour, than to ſerve diſhonourably. 
And again, it- muſt be-pure and free, without fraud-and hjpocrific, 
which tiaiſheth the war, differeth. it- not :. Pace ſuſpetia 1m:ins bel- 
lum: Warre is more ſafe, than- a dowhiful and ſuſpiciow peace. Ne-= 
vertheleſk, in- times of- neceſſity; a man muft:ac ate himſclf 
as he may. When a Pilot feareth aſhip-wrack, he caſteth himſelfin- 
co-the Sea toſave:himſelfs, and many times it ſneceedeth well, when 


te.r:fþe# of a Man-committethhimſcifto the diſeretion of a generous adverſzry : 
the vangu!ſpers Viceres qui ſunt a'ta animo ſecunde res in miſer atiomem ex tra vertunt * 


Fore 


and government of late, which concerneth, fc. 33t 
Fortunate aud. good ſucciſr, turneth th: mind of a noble 4n4 generous 
Conquerour, from wrath to mercy. To the vanquithers, I give this 
counſel, "That they tbe not over-hardly perſwaded to pcace : for 

though perhaps it be leſſe profitable unto them, than to be van- 

quiſhed, yet ſome commodity it bringeth 3 for the continuance of 

war is odious and troubleſome. And Lycargis forbiddeth ro make 

War often againſt one and the ſame enemies, becauſe they learn 

thereby to defend them(elves, and in the end toaffailtoo. The bi- * 

tings of dyivg beaſts are mortal z Fradtis rebus violentior u/tima vir- 

t#1; The laſt courage more vivlent in. a ftate overthrown. Aud again, 

the iflue is always uncertain z Me/tor tutiorgue certa pax fferats vis. 

Goria 3 la in tua, bec in dewaum manueſt :. better, and more ſof- is a 

certain peace, than a boped for Vittory, ihe one is in thine own band, the 

otber in the han4 af God. And many times the poylon licth in the tail, 

and the more favourable fortune is, the more it is tobe [cared 3 Ne- 

mo ſe tuto din jericu'is offerre tam crebris poteſt: No man can with 

ſafety preſent bimſelf long to , open dangers... But it is truly honoura- 

ble, it is a glory, having a vicory in his hands, to-be facil and calily 

* perſwaded unto peace : it-is to make known, that he undertaketh a 

war juſtly, and doth wiſely finiſh it. And contrarily, to refuſe it, and yournrable; * 
afterwards, by ſome ill ſucceſs to rep. nt the refuſal, it is very ditho- 
nourable, and will be (aid, that glory hath tndone him. He refu- 
ſeth peace, and would have honour, and ſo hath loſt thera both, Bur S-51#ard+- , 
he muſt offer a gracious and a debonair peace 3- tothe end, .it may 

be durable. For..if it be over-r0ugh and cruel, at the firſt. ad vantage 

that may be offered, the vanquiſhed will revolt y $i bonam dederitis, 

fidam & os, fi malam. hand diututnam-. If thou ſhalt grant ago d Livius.- 
peace it will be faithful and perpetult, if evil,it will not Liſt long. It is as 

great greatneſs, toſhew as much lenity towards the ſuppliant vanqui-* 

ſhcd; as valour againſt the enemy. The Roman did very w.!l put this: 

in practice, aud it. did them no harm, 
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© of thet Prudence which in difficult aff «ire, ee, 
| CHAP. IT. 
+ Of thatP rudence which is required in difficult affairs, and it 


accidents, publick and private. | | 


THE PREFACE. 


H Aving ſpoken-of that politick prudence required in a Sovereign 


for the carriage of himſelf and his good government, we will 
here ſeverally ſpeak of that prudence thats neceflary forthe preſer- 
vation of himſelf, and the remedying of thoſe affairs, and difficult and 
dangerous accidents, which may happen, either to himſelf, or his 
particular ſubjects. 


The diviſion of Fixlt, theſe affairs and accidents are very divers: they are cither 


this matter, by 


inftion of 


publick or particular, either to come, aud- ſuch as threaten us, or 
preſent and prefling us : the-one-are only-deabtful and ambiguous, 
the other dangerous and important, becauſe -of their violence : ' And 
they that are the greater» and- more difficult,:are either ſecret and 
hid 3 and they aretwo, that is to ſay, conſpiracy againſt the perſon of 

the Prince, or the State,-and treaſon againſt the places and compa- 
mics: Or manifelt and open, and -theſe arc of divers forts.  Fqr they 
be cither without-form -of war, and certain order, as popular com- 
motions for {mall and Jight occaſions, faQions and leagues between 
ſubjects of the one againit the-other, in ſmall and great number, great 
or little : {editions of the people- againſt the-Prince or Magiſtrate, re- 
bellion againſt the authority and head of the Prince : or they are ripe 
and formed into a war, and arecalled-civil wars: which are of ſo 
many kinds, as the above-named troubles and commotions, which 
are the cauſes, fouridations and (ceds of them : but have growen, and 
are come jinto-confequence and continuance. Of them all we will 
ſpeak diftin@tly;and we will give advice and connſ(cl, as well to Sove- 
reigns, as particular perſons, great and ſmall, how to c arry them- 
ſclves wiſcly therein. 


I, Of the evils and accidents that do 


tbreaten ws. 


IN thoſe crofle and contrary accidents, whereunto we are ſubje, 
there are two divers manners of carriage : and they may be both 
good, according to the divers natures, both of the accidents, on 


- 


Of the evils and atvidents that dd threaten ns. 
of:thoſe to whom they happen. The oneis ſtrongly to conteſt, and * 
to oppoſe a mans ſelf againit the accident, to'remove all things that 
may Hinder the-diverting theredf3''br at leaſt,” to blunt the point, co 
dead the blow thereof, either'to eſcape it}, or t&fotce ir. This requi- 
reth a firong;and obſtinate minde, and hath need 6fhardand paintul 
care» The other is incontinently, to fake and teceive theſe accidents: 
at the worſt, and torefolye hiniſelf to bear them ſweetly, and pati- 
ently, and'in the mean time, to attend 'peaceably whatſoever ſhall 
happen, without tormenting himſelf; or hindering it. The former 
ſtudiecth how to range the accidents, this himſelf. That ſeemeth to 
be'more couragious, this more ſure. That 'continueth m ſuſpence, is 
toſſed between fear and hope. this putteth himſelf in ſafety, and ly- 
eth ſo low, that he cannot fall lower. The loweſt march is the ſurelt , 
andthe ſeat of conttancy.. That laboureth to- efcape, this to ſuffer : 
and-many times this maketh the' better bargain. Oftentimes it fall- 
eth out, that- there.is greater inconivenienct and loffe, in pleading 
and contending,than in loſeing z in flying for ſafety, than in ſuffering. 
A..covetous man tormenteth himſelf more than a poor, a jealous 
than a cuckold. In the former, prudence is more requiſite, becauſe 
he'is in aQion 3 in this, patience. But' what hindereth, but that a 
nian may perform both in order: amid that where prudence and vi- 
gilancy can. do.nothing, there patichce may ſticceed ? doubtleſſe in. 
publick evils, a man muſt affay the firſt ; which ach are bound to. 
do, as have the charge and cando it 3 in particular, let every one: 


chooſe the beſt, . 
IF. Of evils and accidents, preſent, preſſing 


and extteme. 


"He.proper means to. lighten evils, and to ſweeten paſſions, is- 
not for a man to- oppoſe himſelf, for oppoſition enflameth and: 
encreafeth- them much more. A man by the jealoufie of con- 
tention & contradiQion ſharpneth & fiirreth the evil ; but itis either, 
in diverting them cMewhere, as Phyſicians uſe to do, who knowing, 
not how to purge, and wholly to cure 4 Diſeaſe, ſeck to divert into. 
fome other part 1efſe dangerous, which muſt. be done ſweetly and 
infenfibly, This is an [excellent reneey againſt all evils, and which is. 
practiſed in ali things, if a man mark it well; whercby we are made 
to ſwallow the ſowreſt morſets 37 yea; death itſelf, and that infcolibly, 
Abdncendus animus Ct ad alia fiudia, curd; negotia, lcei denicue mtr- 
tata 


Of evils and accidents, preſent and precfing, &c. 
t atione, tanquam egroti nou comvaleſcenter, ſepe eurandureſt : The mind 
is to be led away to ether ſtudies, cares, buſineſs ; laſtly with change of 
place, like ſick, perſons not recovering, is (fien cured. As' a mam coun» 
ſclleth. thoſe what are to paſle oyer ſome fearful deep place, either to 
ſhut, or to divert their eyes. When a man hath occaſion tolaunce 
a ſore in a Child, he flattereth him, and withdraweth his mind <0 
ſome other matter. Aman muſt practice the experiment and ſubtil- 
ty of Hippemenes, who being to run with Atalanta, a Damoſcl of cx- 
. cellent beauty, and to loſe his life if he loſt the Goal; to marry the 
' Pamoſc], if he won it 3 furniſhed himſelf with three fair Apples of 
Gold, which at divers times he lct fall, to ſtay the courſe of the Da- 
moſcl, whilſt ſhe took them up, and ſo by diverting her, got the ad- 
vantage of her, and gained her-ſelf : ſo if the confideration of ſome 
preſent unhappy accident, or the memory of any that is paſt, do 
much afflict us, or ſome violent paſſion, which a man cannot tame, 
do move and- torment, us z we muli..change and turn our thoughts 
to. ſomething elſe, and ſubſtitute unto our. ſelves, ſome other acci- 
dent and pallion lefſe dangerous. If a man cannot vanquiſh it, he 
mukt eſcape it, go out of the way, deal cunningly, or weaken and diſ- 
ſolve it, with other thoughts and alicnations, of the mind, -yea, 
break it into many piecesz and all this by. diverſions. Fhe- other 
advice,.in the laſt and more dangerous extremities, that arc in a 
amanner. paſt hope, is alittle to caſt down the head, to lean unto the 
.blow, to yield unto neceflity ; for there is great danger, that-by too 
much obſtinacy in not relenting at all, a man giveth occaſion to vi- 
olence, to trample all underfoot. It is better to make the Laws 
to will that theycan, fince they cangot do that they would. It was 8 
reproach unto Cats, to have been over-rough in the civil Wars of 
his time, and that he rather ſuffered the Common: weal to run into 
all extremeties, then-ſuccoured it, by tying himſelf over-ftriftly to 
the Laws. Contrarily Epaminondas in a neceſlity, continued hs 
charge- beyond his time, though the Law upqn the pain ofhis lite, did 
prohibit .-him: Philepemines 15 commended, that being born to com- 
mand, he did not only know how to govern according to the Laws, 
but alſo commanded the Laws themſelves, when publick neceflity 
did require it. A Leaderat a neceſſity muſt ſtoop a little, apply him- 
ſelf to the occaion, turn the Table of the Law, it not take it away; go 
a little out of the way, that he loſe not all; for this is prudence, 
which is no way contrary, cither to reaſon or juſtice, 


IIT, Dowht* 


Dowbtful, and ambiguous, and dangerous affairs. 


Il. Doubifull and ambiguous affairs. 
IN things doubtful, where the reaſons are firong on all parts, and 
the inability to ſce and chooſe that which is moſt commodious, 
bringeth with it uncertainty and perplexity, the beſt and ſafeſt way 
isto lean to that part where there is moſt honeſty and juſtice : tor not- 
withſtanding it fall not out happily, yet there ſhall alwaies remain an 
inward content, and an outward glory,to havecholen the better part. 
Beſides, a man knoweth not, it he had taken the contrary part, what 
would have happened, and whether he had eſcaped his deftiny. Whea 
a man doubteth which is the bettes and the ſhorter way,let him take 
the ſtraiter, 


Iv. Diffcult end dangerous affairs. 
IN difficult Afﬀairs, as in Agreements, to be over-careful to make 


them over-ſure, is to make them lefle firm, lefs aſſured 3 becauſe a + 


man employeth therein more time, more people are hindred, more 


things, more clauſes are mingled and interpoſed- than are needfu], . 


from whence ariſe all differences. Add hereunto, that a man ſeem- 
eth hereby to ſcorn fortune, and to exempt himlelffrom her juriſ- 


diction which cannot be, Vim ſuorum ingruentem refringi non vult : - 


He will not weaken their approaching force. It is better to make them 
briefly and quietly with a little danger, then to be fo exact and cy- 
rious. 

In dangerous affairs a man muſt be wiſe and couragious, he maſt 
fore-ſee and know all dangers, make them neither leſſe nor greater 
than they are by want of judgment, think that they will not all hap- 
pen, or ſhall not all have their effe&s 3 that a man may avoid many 
by induſtry or by diligence, or otherwiſez what they are from whom 
he may receive aid and {uccour, and thereupon take courage, grow 


reſolute, not fainting for them in an honeſt Enterpriſe. A wife man - 
15 couragious 3 for he thinketh, diſcourſcth, and prepareth hunſelt for « 


- all, and a couragious man mult likewiſe be wiſe. 
V. Gonjwations+ 
W*- are come now to the oreateſt, moſt imporiant, and dan- 


deſcribing them one after the other, giving afterwards in eycry one 
of 


385 


gerous accidents, which we will handle ip order, cxpreflely Deſcription. ». 


.3886 | Conjardtions, 
of them ſome adviſements fit for a Sovercign,aud in the end for every 
particular-perſon. | 

Conjuration is a -conſpiracy and enterpriſe of one or many a- 
gainſt the perſon ofthe Prince or the State: it is a dangerous thing, 
hardly avoided or -remedied, becauſe it 'is cloſe and hidden. How 
ſhould a man defend himſelf againſt a covert enemy, ſuch an one as 
carricth the countenance ofa moſt officious friend ; how can a tnan 
know the will and thoughts of another, And again, he that conterm« 
-neth his own life, is maſter of the life of another, Contenexit omnes ille, 
cxi mortem pris: 'He contemneth all men, that contemnetb death, in ſuch 
ſort that the Prince is expoſed to the mercy ofa private man wholoc* 
ver he be. 

Machiavel ſetteth down at large, how a man ſhould frame and 
order and condu@ a conſpiracy 3 we, how it may be broken, hindere 
ed, prevented, | 

2 1. The counſels and remedies hereupon arc, firſt a privie ſearch 
Remedies and and.countermine by faithful and diſcreet perſons fn for ſuch a pur- 
Advifemeni. oe, who are the eycs and cars of the Prince : Thefe muſt diſcover 

whatſoever is ſaid and done, eſpecially by the principal officers. 
Confpirators do willingly here and there defame the Prince, or lend 
their cars to thoſe that blame and accuſe him. Their diſcourſe and 
conference then touching the Prince muft be known, and a Prince 
muſt not ſtick to be bountiful in his rewards and immunitics to ſuch 
diſcoverers: But yet he mult not over-lightly give credit to all reports 
He-muſt lend his car to all, not his belict z and diligently examine to 
the.end he oppreſle not the innocent, and fo purchaſe unto himſelf the 
hatred and hard ſpeech of the people. 

2. The ſecond advice is, that he endeavour by clemency and inno- 
cency to win the love of all, even of his enemies, ffs Cuſtodia 
Principis innocentia : Innocency is the moſt faithful ſafeguard of the 
Prince. By offending no man, a 'man taketh a aut +4, be offended 
by none: And itis to ſmall purpoſe for a man to ſhew his:power by 
wrongs and out-rages 3 Male vim ſuam poteftar, aliorum contumeliis 
experitur-, power doth ill make proof of its force by the contempt of otbers. 

3- The third is to make a;good fhew, to ſhew a good countenance 
according to the accuſto manner, not changing or depreſſing 
any thing; and topubliſh in _— that he is well perſwaded of 
thoſe mectings and aſſemblies that men appoint, and to make them 
believe that he hath them not in the wind; that he defcrieth not their 
plots aud purpoſes. This was an experiment which Denys the Tyan | 

made 


COnjur ations. 
made good uſc of againſt an enemy of his, which coft him dear. 

4. The fourth is to attend without aſtoniſhment and trouble what- 
ſoever may happen unto him. Ceſar did well put in practice theſe 
three latter meaus but not the firlt, It is better, (ith he, to die once, 
than to live (nay to die } alwaics ina trance and a continuall fever of 
an accident, which is paſt remedy, and muft be wholly referred unto 
God. They that have taken another courſe and have endeavoured to 
prevent it by puniſhments and revenge, have very ſeldome found it 
the beſt way, and have not forall that cſcaped the danger, as many 
Romane Emperour can well witnefle. 

But the conſpiracy being diſcovered, the truth found out what is to 
be done ? the conſpirators muſt rigorouſly be puniſhed :.to ſpare ſuch 


ounilifncs of © 


conſþirators, 


people, is cruelly to betray, the weal-publick. They are encmies to ,,{;þ, aduice: 
the liberty, good, and peace of all: Juſtice requireth it, But yet wiſ- cha— -Þ 


dom and diſcretion is neceſlary herein z & he muſtnot alwaies carry 
himſelf after one and the ſame manner. Sometimes he muſt excuſc 
ſuddenly, ſpecially if the number of the conſpirators be ſmall. Buc 
whether the number be little or great,he muſt not ſpeak by tortures to 
know the confederates (ifotherwiſe and ſecretly he may know them, 
and to make as though he knew them not, is good ) or a man ſeeketh 
that which he would not find. It is ſufficient that by the puniſhment 
of a ſmall number,goed ſubjects are containcd in their duty, and they. 
diverted from their attempts, that cither are not, or think not them- 
ſelves bewraied. To know all by tortures doth perhaps {tir up mens 
hearts againſt him. Sometimes he muſt delay the puniſhment,but yer 
never be flow in procuring of ſafcty. But yet the conſpirators may 
be ſuch, and the Treaſon Aicovered at ſuch a time, that a man mult: 
not diſſemble, and to puniſh them inſtantly is to play and loſe all. 
The beſt way of all others is, toprevent the conſpiracy, to fruſtrate 
it, faining neverthelefſe not to know the conſpirators, but ſo to carry 
himſelf, as if he would provide for another thing as the Carthagini- 
«ns did to Hawnon their Captain. Optimum & ſolum ſepe inſidiarum 


remedium, fi non intelligantur : The beſt, and oftentimes the onely. re- Juſtin. lib, 1.4 


medy of treachery, is, that a man ſeem not 10 know them. And which is 
more, a Prince muſt ſometime pardon, eſpecially if he be a great man, 
that hath deſerved well of the Prince ſacs, and to whom they are 
both in ſome ſort bound, whoſe children, parents, friends are mighty. 
For what ſhould he do? how ſhould he break this band ? If with ſafe» 
ty he may, let him pardon, or gt leaftleſſen the puniſhment. Cle- 
mency iu this calc is ſometimes mot only glorious to.2 Prince, Vil 
glori- - 


Tecit, 
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. "Treaſon. 
glorioſur Principe impuns eſo, but it helpeth much for (afety to come, 
diverteth others from the like deſignments,and worketh either ſhame 


in them, or repentance the example of Auguſtus towards Cinna is 
very excellent, 


VI. Treaſon. 


Reaſon isa ſecret Conſpiracy or Enterpriſe againſt a place, or a 

Troop or company : it is a5 a conjuration, a ſecret evil, dangerous 
and hardly avoided : for many times a Traytor is in the middle and 
boſome of the Company, or place, which he (clleth and betraycth, 
To this unhappy myſtery are willingly ſubje, ſuch as are covetous, 
light ſpirits, hypocrites : and this is commonly in them, that they 
make a fair ſhew of truſt and fidelity, they commend and keep it 
carefully in ſmall matters, and by that means endeayouring to cover 
they diſcover themſclves.It is the mark whereby to know them. 

The adviſements are always the ſame that belong to conjurations: 
except in the puniſhments, which here mult be ſpeedy, grievous, and 
irremiſſible : for they are a kind of people ill-born and bred, incorrt- 
gible, pernicious to the world 3 whom to pity it is cruelty. 


VII. Commotions of the People. 


Here are many ſorts, according to the diverſity of the cauſes; 

perſons, manner and continuance, as we ſhall ſee hereafter : Fa- - 
&ion, Confederacy,Sedition, Tyranny, Civil Wars. But we will ſpeak 
here ſimply, and in general of thoſe that are raiſed in a heatas ſudden 
Tamults that endure not long. The Adviſements and Remcdies, are 
to procure ſome one or other to ſpeak and ſhew himſelf unto them, 
that is of Anthority, vertue, and ſingular reputation,cloquent, having 
gravity mingled with grace, and induſtry with ſmooth ſpeech to win 
the people: for at the preſence of ſach a man, as at a ſudden light- 
ning, the people grow calm and quiet : 


m—}eluti magno in pepulo cum ſepe coorts 

Sediti eft, ſevitq; animir ignobile vulgus, 

TJ amque facer,& ſaxavolant © furor arma miniſtrst. 

Tum pietate gravem, ac meritis,fi forte virum quem 

Conſpexere ſilent, arretfiſque anribus adſtant 

Ille regit diflis enimor, & pectora mulcet, =sy 
A) 


Cemmotions of the people. 

.. Whenas the Gemmand is tiqnWtour guiſe!" 

with furious ri pg ee4 rune 
Then ftonef and fire, and all things fly about, 

a: fury fills the hands of that bl. rout : 
Hnd if by change a wgan hoth grave and ſage, 
' of 299 end reverens'd for bit age . 
They hap to ſte, then ſuentfiraig he 1hyy ftand 3 

_ 4b liſting ears bic wards 49 and: ' 

He with ſmeeh words their anger dith aſſwage, 

F rules their ſtout minds, and dath appeaſe their rage» | 
| Sometimes the > humſclf muſt undertake this bufigeſs. But 
it mult be done withay open frout,a ficong. affurance, having his 
mind fxee, and puge. from all imaganation of death, and the wortt 
that may . happen.unto hire ; for co, go amongſt them with a feartul 
. and unconſtagt countenance, with flattery and humble carriage, is 

to wreng himſclt, and to do little good. This Ceſar didexcellent- 
ly put iu praGige, upon thoſe mutinous Legions and Armics, that roſe 
up againgt him» - 1; 7.05 47 ' 

| e—ſtetit aggerefultvs 

Ceſpitix, intrepidus uulty, meruitque timers 

On bigh upon @ beapf turfs be rear'd, 

Undeniend flood, as in his looks appear'd, 

And fearleſfe ſperw'd bi warthy tabefetar's. 
. And Aazuſtar did as much. to his  Afliwrilegions, faith: Trcitus. 
There axe: then two means'to quictaud appeaſe a moved aud furious 
people, the one is 'by rough ulage, and: pure authority and reaſon, 
This. is the: better. and moxe. noble, and becometh a Captain, if it 
ſtand king 'wupon'; ut; yet he: mufiltake beed how-hedo it, as hath 
been ſaid! [The othes more ardjgaary 1! by flattery and: fair ſpeeches 
for he maſt! not; make an-oper xelitance. Savage beaſts arc never 
tamed with:blowsz;and therefore a man mult not be: ſparing of 
good words, and: fair promiſes. In this caſe, the wiſe have permitted 
23 man to lia, as'itiew uſe todo with Children and fick folk. Herein 
Pericles was: excoticnty/who: wou: the people, by the eyes, the ears, 
aud. the belly; ' chav.is; tb ſay,/Shews, Comedies, Feaſts, and here» 
by did what he lift. This mean, more baſc and fexvile, but yet ne- 
ceflasy, mult be 'praQiſed by. him whom the-Captain ſendeth, as 
Menqnius -Agiigpe- did at Rome, - Bor if he think to win them by 
main force, w 


they axc without the bounds of xcaſon 5 no 
| D4d way 
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way yielding unto- them, as ,.Cortolanus; Cato, Phocion, cndcar 

voured to do, he is miſtaken, and decciveth himtelt. 

VI1II. Fallin and Confederacy. 

I Co_ or confederacy is a complotment and aſſociation, of one 
The deſcription. ©  againti anpther, between the ſubjects 3. whether it be between the 
great or the ſmall, in great numbers or little. It ariſeth ſometimes 
trom the hatreds that are between private men, and certain Fami- 
lics; but for the moſt part from. ambition (the plague of States Jevery 
one coveting the firſt rank. That which- falleth out between great 
perſonages 15 more pernicious. There are ſome that tick not to fay, 
That it is in ſome fozt, profitable for a Sovereign; and it detlythe 
ſcl{-ſame ſervice to a Common-weal, that brawls of ſervants doin 
Families, faith Cato. But that he cannot be true; except it be in tyrants 
who fear leſt their ſubjeRs ſhould agree too well 3 or in ſmall and 
light quarrels between Cities, os between Ladics of the Court, to 
know newes. But not im nt facions, which - muſt - be extin- 
guiſhed in their firſt birth, with their marks, names, habiliments; 
which are many times the ſecds of vilanous effects, witneſs that 


great deflagration, and thoſe bloudy murtherers hap -in Conftan= 

2 zinople, for the colours of green and blue, under Jatiniax. The ad- 

The advife- viſements. kereupon are, That if the factions be betwixt two great 

_—_— r0- perſonages,. the Prince muſt endeavour by good words or threat- 
Fd OT 


. nings to make peace and attonement betwixt them as Alexander the 
Great did betwixt ion and Craterns, and Archidamws betwixt 
two of his friends. If he cannot doit, let him appoint arbitrators, 
ſuch as axe free from. ſuſpition and paflion. The like he ſhould do 
if the faction be betwixt divers ſubjects, or cities,” and communities. 
And ifit fall out, that it be neceſfary that he ſpeak himſelf, he miuſt 
do it with counſel, being called,to avoid the malice and hatred of 
thoſe that arc condemn'd. Ifthe factionbe berween great multitudes, 
and that it be ſo ſtrong, that it-cannot be appcaledby juſtice, the 
Prince. 15.t0.;mploy his force for the.utter extin nt thercof, 
But he muſt take heed that he carry. himſel6igdiffesent, not more 
aftetioned to one than to another, far therein: there. is great danger 
apd many have undone thewnſclves.. And toſay the truth, itis unwor-« 
thy the greatnels ofa princt,and he that is maſter of all, tomake him« 
ſelf a companion to. the, one, aud;;an enerny to theother: And if. 
{ome mult needs be puniſhed; lctat: light upes thoſe that are the prin- 
Cipal heads, and Jet that Suffice | iv 04 4 lg 1 
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IX. S:editions 
, C_ is a violent commotion. of a multitude againſt a Prince, I 
| or Magiſtrate. It ariſeth or groweth, either from oppreflion, or 7he Deſcripet» 


fear : For they that have committed any great offence, fear puniſh- ®* 

ment z others think and fear they ſhall bc opprefſed ; and both of 

them by the apprehenſion of an evil, are ſtirred to (edition, to'pre- 

vent the blow. It likewiſe ſpringeth' from a.licencious libertyfrom 

want aud neceflity, in ſuch ſort 3 that men fic for this bulineſſe,are ſuch 

as are indebted, male-content, and*men ill accommodated in all 

things, light perſons, and ſuch as are blown up, and tear juſtice.Theſe 

kind of people cannot continue long in. peace peace is war unto 

them, they cannot ſleep butin the mudt of (edition, they arenot in 

liberty, but by the means of confuſion. The better to bring their 

purpoſes to paſſe, they confer together in ſecret, they make great 
complaints, uſe doubtful ſpeeches, afterwards ſpeak more openly, 

ſeem zealous of their liberty, and of the publick good, and caſe of the 

people and by theſe fair pretences, they draw many unto them. The 
adviſcments and remedies are : Firſt, the felf ſame that ſerved for 

popular commotions, to cauſe ſuch to ſhew themſelves, and to 

ſpeak unto them that are fit for ſuch a. purpoſe 3 as hath been ſaid. 

Secondly, it that profit not, he muſt arm and fortihe himſelf; and for 2 

all that, not proceed againſt them, but rather give them leiſure and 4dviſement: 
time to put water in their wine, to the wicked to repent, tothe good 9% 1994s. 
to reunite themſelves, Time is a great Phyſitian, eſpecially in 
people more ready to mutinyand rebel, than to hght. Ferocior Plebs : 

zd rebellandum, quam bellandum ; tentari magis quam tmerilibertatem : 

The common people are more ftout for rebellion, than for battel;, apter to 

aſſay, than to defend their liberty. Thirdly he muſtinthe mean time, 

try all means to ſhake and diffolve them, both by hope and fear ; 3 

for thele are the two wayes 3 Spens offer, metum intende : Offer mer- 
cy and intend judgement. Fourthlyy endeavour todisjoyu them, and 
to break the courſe of their intelligence. Fifthly, he muſt win and 
draw unto him under-hand, ſome few amongſt them, by fair 
promiſes, and ſecret. rewards, whereby ſame of them with- 
drawing themſelves from their company, and coming unto 
him, others remaining with them to ſerve him, and to give in- 
telligence of their carriages and purpoſes, they may the b:tter be 
| brought aſleep, and their heat be ſomewhat allayed. Sixthly, to draw 
and win the reſt, by yielding unto then ſome part of that which F- 
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Cap 16. Plut, 


11 Brato, 


4iytyby ſedition vxtorted, Trripe fries Que per Sr oo 


- the end, they may drive 


Tyranny wed Rtbelion. 


they demand, and that with»falr pidiniſes and doubtful termes. Tt 
ſhall afterwards be caſie, juſtly to revoke that, which they have un- 


and to make:all whole with lenity and clemency. Laftly, they 
xcturn yinto reaſon 'and obedience, and become honeſt men, they 


mult behandled genely, anda'man muſt be contented with the cha- 


Kiſement. and corteRtion-of ſome few ofthe principal authors and 
faerbrands, without |any:further enquiry into the reft of the confe- 
derates, that all may think chemaſclves in afety, and in grace and fa- 
your. : | 


= ,  X. Tyranny and Rebeltink.” © 
T' Yranny; that is to ſay, violent rule, of domination-againſt the 
T Laws and Cuftoms, is many times the caafe of great and publick 
commotions, from whence cometh rebellion; which is as an in« 
ſurrecion ofthe people againſt the Prince, becauſe of his tyranny, to 
Rim away, and.pluck him from his throne, 
And it differeth from edition in this, they will not 'acknowledge 
the Prince: for their'maſter 3} whereas edition proceedeth not ſo far, 
being raiſed only for adiſcontent of the government, complaining 
and deſiring an amendment thereof. Now this tyranny is practiſed 
by people ill-bred, cruel, who love wicked men, turbulent (pirics, 
tale-bearers 3 hate and fear men of honeſty, and honour; @uiba; ſem- 
per aliena virtns formidoloſa, nobilitas, oper, omiſſi geftique b mores pro cri- 
mine, ob virtutes certiſſimam exitium : & non minus ex magna fama 
uam mala: To whom other mens vertue is ever fearful, nobility, riches, 
EIS are accounted for crimes ; for v2rtwes, they render moſt aſſured 
deftruttion > and no leſs \ out of good" us evil report. But they carry their 
puniſhing nt with them being hated of all, and enemies toall. They 
life in continual fear, and apprehenſion of terrour ; they ſulpe& all 
things3 they are pricked and gauled inwardlyin their Conſciences, 
and at laſt, die an evil death, and that very ſoon ; For an o'd tyraut is 
ſ:1dom ſeen. | . 

The —_— and remedies _ aw 0 hey down 
at large hercafter in this proper place. The counſels are reduced to 
two: at hisencrance to'ſtay ind hinde him. oft he get the maſtery; 
being enſtalledand acknowledged;to ſaffer and obey him. Ie is better 
to tolerate him;that'to move edition and civil war 3 Pejus diteri- 
uſque tyrannide, five injuſto imperis, bellum tivile ; Ciuil war is 
worſe 1han' tyranty, or uniut gmerument ; for "there is nothing 

. gotten 


- © Civil Wars. 

gotten by rebelling or ſpurning againſt him, but it rather incenſeth 
wicked Princes, and makes them more cruel : Nibil tam exaſpcrat fer+ 
verem vnlneris, quan ferendi impatientia : Nothing ſi much exaſperateth 
the beat of the wound, as impatience in ſuffering it. Modeſty and obe» 
dicuce allayeth and pacificth the tierce nature of a Prince z, tor the 
clemency of a Prince,faith that great Prince Alexand:r, doth not only 
conſiſt in their own natures, but alſo in the natures of their ſubjecs, 
who many times by their ill carriage and bad ſpecches, do provoke 
a Prince, and make him far worle : Obſequio mitiganiur imperiz 3 & 
contra, contumacia infericrum lenitatem imperitantu diminui ; contum i» 
| Cciam cum pernicie quam obſequium cum ſconritate malunt : Soveraign au» 
thorities are mitigated by dutiful ſervice 3 and contrariwiſe, tbe mildneſ; 
of the Soveraign is diminiſhed by the contumacy of ſubjeAs : They rather 
love diſobedience with deſtruftion, than dutifulneſ; with ſecurity, 


XI. Civil Wars. 


W Hen one of theſe forenamed publick commotions, popular in- 
ſurrecions, faction, (edition, rebellion, comes to tortife it 
ſelf, and continue until it get an ordinary train and form, it is a 
civil War + which is no other thing, but a preſs and conduct of 
Armies by the ſubjeQs; cither amongſt themſelves, and this is a po» 
pular commotion, or fa&tion and contederacy 3 or againſt the Prince, 
the State, the Mayittrate, and this is Seditiun or Rebellion. Now 
there is not a miſchief more miſerable, nor more ſhameful z it is a 
Sea of _ And a wiſe man faid very well, That Fo not 

operly War, but a maladly of the State, a ficry ſickneſs and jbrenſie, 
And to ſay the truth, he x64 the Ako ;'Lm, ſhould be pur 
out from the number of men, and baniſhed out of the borders of 
humane nature. There is no kind of wickednels that it is freed 
from, impiety and cruelty between Parents themſelves, murthers 
with all manner of impunity : Octidere palam, ignoſcere non niſi fal- 
tends licet, non etar, mon dignitas quenquam pretegit > nobilitas cum plebe 
perit, Lagos vagatur enſis ; It is to kill openly but pr to From 

in deeeiting No age, no dignity protefleth any max 3 the N:bili 

prriſheth with the mn Peg, edt word wandereth far and wide 
All kind of difloyalty, Diſciplin 


e. aboliſhed ; I omne fas nefaſqz 
avides aut venales , non ſacrd, non profane abſtinemes : Grerdy 
and murcenary in all — aftaining neither from $aered nor 
Prophane. The inferiour an 7% 

Da 3 


arc companions with the 
beſt. 
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The deſcription. 


2 
The.Gauſcs. 


- The Conwſel 


Civil Warr. 
beſt, Rheni mibi Ceſor in wndis Dux erat, bic ſociug.. Facinus quoringid- 
tat, £qrat : Ceſar war both my Captain and Companion on the River of 
Rhine, Them whom miſchie}.defileth,it.maketh equal. He daxeth uot to 
open his mouth, for he is of the ſame profeſſion, though.he approve 
it. not 3 Obnoxiis ducibus & prehibers non anſis : The Leaders being 
guilty of the ſame erimes, dare net forbid them. It is an horrible contu- 
fon 3. Metn ac neceſſitate buc.illus. mutantur.: With fear and neceſſity, they 
are changed hither and ibither. To conclude, it is nothing but miſcry-; 
but there is nothing ſo miſerable, as the victory. For though it fall in» 
to the hand of him that hath the right on his fide 3. yet there follow- 
eth this inconveniency, that it maketh him inſolent,cruel; inhumancz 
yea, though he were before, of a mild and generous nature. So much 
doth this inteftinc war fleſh a man in bloud 3 yea, itisa poyſon that 
conſameth all humanity. Neither is it in the power of the Captains 
to- with-hold the reſt. 

There are two cauſes to be.conſidered.of civil-wars: The one in fe- 
cret, Which as it is neither known nor ſeen, ſo it cannot be hindred 
or retnedied ; It is deſtiny, the will of. God, who will chaſtiſe, or 
wholly diſpeople a State.. In ſe magna ruin, letis bunc numina re- 
bus Creſcendi poſuere modum. They bring great ruines to tbemſelves.3 
God bath fent bis ſtop to bis growing proſperity. The other is well un- 
derſtood by the wiſc, and may be happily remedied, if men will, and 
they. to whom it appertaineth, ſet to their. helping hand. This is the 
diffolutian and general corruption of manners, whereby men .of ao 
worth, and that hath nothing to-do, endeavour to-turn-all tophic 
turvey, to put all into combuſtion, caver their wounds with the 
hurt of the State 3 for they loye better to be over-whelmed with the 
publick ruine than thejr. own particular. Mzſcere cunita, & private 
wxlnera reipublice malis operire : nam itaſeres babet, ntpublica ruins 
quiſaue molit quam. ſug proteri, E. idem paſſurns minus conſpici ; They. , 
confound. all things, and cover private wounds by the evils of the ( omr 
mon-wealth : for the. caſe ſo ftands, that. every one bad rather be trodden 
down in the publick, ruine, than in bis own, and to be leaſt ſecu when they 
Frffer the ſame.” ” 

"Now the. adviſements and remedies for the miſchicf of civil 


and. Remedies way, areto cnd. it as ſoon. as may be, which is done by two means, 


agreement and victory. The firſt is- the. better, a)though it be nat ' 
ſuch as a man deficeth, time will help the reſt.. A man ſometimes 
muſt ſuffer himſelf to þe deceived, to. the cnd, he may end a civil : 
war, a5 itis laid of Antipater, Bellym finire eupienti, opns erg: degipi + - 

Hot 


| Civil are, 
that difireth to end the war, bad needs be decieved. Victory is dange- 
rous becauſe it is to be feared, that the Conquerour will abuſe it, 
whereby a tyranuy may enfue. To the end, a man may carry himſelf 
well herein, he muſt quit himſelf -of all the authors of troubles, and 
other commotions, and ſuch 1ike bloud-ſuckers, as well on the one 
part, as the other, whether it be by ſending them far off with ſorne 
charge, orunder ſome#air pretext, and fo dividing them or by em- 
ploying them againtt the firanger, and handling the :meaner ſort 
with lenity and gentlenc(s, 


XII. Adviſements for þ articular perſons, touching the 
* foreſaidpublick diviſions. 
'T Hus we have ſeen many kinds of publick troubles and diviſions, 
for which and every one of them, we have &iven counſclsand 
remedies, in reſpect of the Prince: It remaineth, that we now give 
them for particular perſons. This cannot be determined in a word. 


There are two-queſtionsz the one, whether it be lawful for an ho- Twe Bu fions 


nett man to joyn himſelf tone part,or to remain-quiet and indif- 
ferent; the ſecond, how a man muſt carry himſetf in 'both caſcs, 
that is to ſay being joyned to one | 'or 'not joyned to either, 
Touching the hilt point, it is propo 
riot-yet engaged to any: part 3' for if they be, this firſt queſtion be- 
longs. not 'to them, but we ſend them to the ſecond. This I ſay, be- 
cauſe a man may joyn himſelfto the one part, not of purpole, and 
by clection;' yea, to that part which he approveth not ; but only be» 
cauſe he findeth himſelf carried and bound with firong and puifſane 
bands, which he may not caſily break, which carry with them a ſi;t- 
ficient excuſe, being natural and equivalent. Now the firſt quettion, 
hath contrary reaſons and examples. Ic ſeemeth on the one fide, 
that an honeſt man cannot do better than to keep himſelf quict; for 
he knoweth not how to betake him(ſclf to either part, w.thout of- 
fence, becauſe all theſe diviſions are in their own natures unlawful, 
and cannot be carried, nor ſubliſt without inhumanicy and inju- 
ſtice. And many good people have abhorred it, as Minis Pallio an- 
ſwered Auguſtus, who detired him to follow him againſt Marc 
Antony. On the other (ide, is it not a thing reaſonable, tor aman to 
joyn with the good, and ſuch as haveright on their fide 2 Wiſe 
Solon, hath judged affirmatively, yea, roaghly chaſtiſed him, that 
retireth himſelt, and taketh not part. The profeflor of virtug 
Cto, hath likewiſe -put in cone not being content to take 
D 


4 one- 
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&d for ſuch as are free, and are rhe ff, 
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Adviſement: for particular perſons, &c. 

one part, but commanding it To determine this doubr, it ſcemeth 
that men of worth and renown, who haye both publick charge and 
credit, and fafficiency in the State, may and ought torange them- 
ſclves in that part which they ſhall judge the better ; for they mult 
not abandon in a tempeſt, the ſtern of that ſhip, which in a calm Sea 
they are content to govern 3 eſpecially, beiug an honourable part, to 
provide for the ſafety of the State 3 And (econdly, that private men, 
' and ſuch as are. ofa lower degreein the charge of the State; ſhould 
ſtay and retire themſelves into ſome peageable and ſecure place, du- 
ring the diviſion; and both of them fo to carry themſelves, as ſhall 
. be (aid hereafter. Finally, touching the choice of the part, ſometimes 
there is no difficulty, for the one is(e unjuſt, and ſo unfortunate, that 
a man cannot with any reaſon, joyn himſelf thereunto-: But at another 
time, the difficulty is very great, and there are many things to be 
thought of, beſides the juſtice and equity of the parts. 

Let us come to the other point, which concerneth the carriage of 
all. This is determined in a word, by the counſel and rule of mode- 
ration, follewing the example of Atticss, ſo renowned for his mo= 
deſty and prudence in ſuch tempeſts, alwayes. held to favour the good 
part, yet never troubling, nor intangling himſelf with arms, and 
without the offence of the contrary part. 

1- For they that are known to be of one part, muſt not be mo- 
ved over-much, but carry themſclves with moderation, not buſyin 
themſelves with the affairs, if they be not wholly carried and xm 
ſed unto it, and in thiscaſe, carry themſelves in fuch order and tem- 
perature, that the tempeſt being paſſed over their heads, without of- 
fence, they have not any part in theſe great diſorders and inſolen- 
cies, that are committed, but contrarily ſweetning and divertin 
them as they can. 2, They that are not ingaged to any part (whoſe 
condition is ſweeteſt and beſt) though, it may be inwardly, andin 
affeQion, they incline rather to one, than another, muſt not remain 
'as neuters, that is, taking no care of the iſſue, and of the ſate of ei- 
ther the one-or the other, living to them(clves, and asſpeRators in 
a Theater, feading upon the miſeries of other men. Theſe kind of 
men are odious to ally and at the laſt, they run a-dangerous fortune, 
as we read of the 7 bebanes, in the war of Xerxes, and of Faber Gilead 3 
Newtralitas net amicog. parit nec inimics tolis : Nentrality neither get- 
1eth friends, nor taketh away enemies. Neutrality is neither fair, nor ho» 
neſt, if it be not with conſent of parts, as Ceſar, who held ncuters 
for his friends, contrary to Pompey, who held them for enemies; or 


that 


- 


Touching the aforeſaid and publick diviſoxs. © i 
that he be a ming or ſuch a one, as for his greatneſs and dignity, 


ought not to mingle himſelf with fuch a rout, but rather reclaim 

them if he can, arbitrating and moderating all. Much lefſe, muſt 

men in ſuch a caſe b2 unconſtant, wavering mungrels, Protes'”s, far r5coufant, 
more odious than neuters, and offcafive to all. But they muſt (con- 

tinuing partakers in affeCtion if they will, for thought and aff:Rion 

is whofly our own) becommon in their aQions, offenlive to none, 

officious and gracious toall, complaining iz the common infelicity. coumes, 
Theſc kind of people, neither get-encmies, nor loſe their friends, 

They arc ht to be mediators; and loving arbitrators, who are better 

than the com mon.. So that of ſuch as are not partikers, who are Ardiators. ,. 
four, two arc evil, ncutersand inconſtant perſons; two good,com- 

mon, and mediators; but alwayes the one more than the other, as 

of partakers, there are two ſorts, heady, outragious, and moderate. 


XII Of private troubles aud diviſions. 


I private divifions, a man may commodiouſly, and' loyally carry 

J biraſelf between enemies, if net with cqual affe&ion, yet in ſuch a 
temperate manner, a5 that he engage, not himſelf ſo much to one, 
more than to another, as that cither part may think they have more 
intereſt in him, and (o coutenting himſelt with-an indifferent mea- 
ſure of their grace, report nothing but indifferent things, and ſuch as 
are known, or that ſerve in common to both parts, ſpeaking nothing. , 
to the one, that he may not lay to the other in its due-timeychanging , 
only the accent and the form thereof, 

. 


Of Futice the ſecond Virmwe, 
CHAP. V. 


Of Faftice in general. 


Jaro is to give to every one, that which apperfaineth unto him, $. 
to himſelf firſt, and afterwardsto others : ſo that it comprehend=- rhe d:ſcription,.. *- 

eth all@he duties and offices ofcvery particular perſon ; which are 
two-fold, the firit to himſclf, the ſecond-te another, and they are 
contained jn that general commandment, which is the ſummary of 
all juſtice 3 Thow ſhalt love tby Neighbour , as thy ſelf : which doth 
not only fet dowa the duty ofa man- towards another, in the ſecond: . 

' place, 
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The ff "and 


of Juſtice in general. 
place, but it ſheweth and ruleth it, according to'the pattern of that 
duty and love he oweth towards himlelf: for as the Hebrews ſay;a 


*-man muſt begin charity with himſelf. 


- The beginning then ofall juſtice, the firſt and moſt ancient com 
mandment, is that of reaſon over ſenſuality. B.fore a man can well 


or:g:44l juſtice. command: others, he mult learn-to command himſelf, yielding unto 


3 


reaſon, the power of commanding, and ſubduing the appetite, and 
making it pliant to obedience. This is the firſt original, inward, 
proper, and molt beautiful juſtice that may be. This command of the 
Spirit, over the brutal and ſenſual part, from-whence the paſſions do 
ariſe, is compared to an Eſquire, or Horſeman, who by reaſon, that 
he. keepeth his! horſe and mounteth him often, and is ever in the 
Gddle, he turneth'and manageth himvat his pleaſure, 


Toh peak of that juſtice which is outwardly praftiſcd, and with an- 


The d:iftinftien other, we muſt firſt know, that there is a twofold juſtice 3 the one 


of juſtice, 


natural, univerſal, noble, philoſophical ; the other after a ſort, artih- 
cial,. particular, politick, made;and reſtrained to the neceſlity of po- 
licies.and fates. That hath better rules, is more firm; pure and beau- 
tifal, butir is out of uſe, unprofitable to the world; ſuch as it is. Vers 
juris- germaneque juſtitie ſohidam & expreſſam effigiem nullam tenemus 3 
umbris & imaginibus utimur : We hold no ſound and true image of right 
nd perfett juſtice; we only uſe the ſhadow andimaginations thereof : It is 
uotin a manner capable thereof, as hath been frid. That is the rule 
of Polycletur inflexible, invariable. This is more looſe and flexible, 
accommodating it ſelf to humane weakneſle, and vulgar neceſſity. It 
i3the leaden Lesbian rule, which yieldeth and bendeth it (elf, as there 
1s need, and as the times, perſons, affairs, and accidents do require 
This permitteth upon a neceſſity, and approveth many things, which 
that wholly rejecQeth and condemneth. It hath many vices lawful, 
and many good actions uplawful. That reſpe&ecth wholly and purely 
reaſon, honelty 3 This profit, joyning it as much as may be with ho- 
netty. Of that, which is but an [dea, and in contemplation, we ſhall not 
need to ſpeak, 

The ufual juſtice, and which is*practiſed inthe world, is figſt two- 
fold, that is to ſay, equal, bound, and reſtrained tothe terms of the 
Law 3 according to *'which 'Judges-and Magiſtrates are to proceed : 
the -other juſt and conſcionable, which not enthralling it ſelfto the 


. words of the Law, marcheth more frecly, according to the exigen« 


cy of the caſe, yea, ſometimes againſt the words of the Law. Now 
td 


_— 


of Juſtice in general, 
to ſpeak better, it handleth and ruleth the Law, as need requizeth, 
And therefore, fſzitha wiſe man, the Lawes themſelves and juſtice, 
| have need to be ordered and handled juſtly, that isto lay, with e- 
quitie 3 _ __ & emeudatio legis eſt, exponit ſenſum, emend.t 
defeilnm ; Whieh i an expoſition and amending of the Law, expoundeth 
the meaning, and amendeth the defeti. T his 15 fine flour ot juſtice, 
which is inthe hand of thoſe that judge in ſovereigntie. Again, co 
fpcak more particularly, there is a twofold juſtice 3 the one commau- 
tative, betwixt private men, which, is handled and practiſed by A- 
rithmetical proportion 3 the other diſtributive, publickly admini- 
ſtred "by Geometrical proportion : it hath two parts, reward, and 
puniſhment. 
Now this uſual and pradtiſcd juſtice, is not truly and perfedly 


juſtice-: humane nature, is not capable thereot, no more then of all There # wo trwe ».+ 
other things in their purity. As humane juſtice. is mingled with Jfoce is (h7 
ſome grain of injuſtice, favour, rigour, too much, or too little, and 


there isno- pure and true mediocrity 3. from whence have ſprung 
theſe ancient proverbs, That he is enforced to do wrang by retail, 
that willdo juſtice in grofſe; and injuſtice .in ſmall thimgs, that will 
do juſtice in great. Lawyers. to give courſe and paſſage to commu- 
tative juſtice, do covertly and ſilently ſuffer themſelves to deceive 
one another, and that in-a-certain meaſure, ſo that they paſſe not 
the moity of the juſt price 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe they know not 


how todo better. And i diſtributive juſtice, how many innocents - 


are apprehended and condemned ? how many guilty quit and ſet at 
liberty ? and that without the fault of the Judges, never dreaming, 
either of that too much, or too little, which is alwayes perpetual in 
the pureſt juſtice? Juſtice is a let or hinderance to it ſelf; and humage 
ſafficiency, cannot fee and provide: forall.” And here we may take 


netice among other matters, of a great defe@ in diltributive juſtice, . 


in that it puniſheth only, and rewardeth not 3- although theſe are 
the. two parts, and the two hands of juſtice : but as it is commonly 


practiſed, it is lame; and inclineth wholly unto puniſhment. The . 


greateſt favour that a man receiveth from it, is indemnity, which 1s 
aPay tos ſhort, for- ſuchas deſerve better than the common ſort. 
But yet this is not all ; forif a man be falfly acufed, and upan that 
accuſation committed, he is ſure to cndare puniſhment ſafficient : 
at the laſt, his innocency being known, -he eſcapeth perhaps his ut- 
' termoſt puniſhment, but without amends of that wrongful at- 
fiction .he hath -cndured, -even-ſuch perhaps, .as ſhall never_leaye 


him..- 
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* kim. | And the accuſcrin the mean time, be the colour and ground 


of his accuſation never ſo light (which is calie to do) eſcapeth with» 
out puniſhment ſo ſparing is juſtice. in rewarding, as that it conſiſt- 
eth wholly in chaſtiſement, whereof that common ſpeech ariſeth, 
that todo juſtice, and to be ſubject unto juſtice, is alwayes to be un- 
derſtood of puniſhment, And itis an calie matter for any man that 


- will,to bring another man into danger of puniſhment,even toſuch an 


eſtate, as that he ſhall never know which way to get forth, but with 
loſs. 


Of juſtice and duty, there are three principal parts : for man is in- 


The diviſion of debted to three, to God, to Himſelf, to his Neighbour :; to One a- 
this matter. 
[i Z»s Co Go 


bove himſelf, to himſelf, and to others belide himfelf. Of his duty 
towards God, which is piety and religion, hath ſufficiently been ſpo- 
ken before : It remaineth, that we now ſpeak of his duty towards 
himſelf, and his Neighbour. 


CHAP--VI. 
Of the Fuſtice and Duty of « man towerds bimſclf 


is is ſufficiently contained in this whole work; in the firſt book, 
which teacheth a man to know himſelf, and all humane con- 
ditien; in the ſecond, which teacheth a man to be wiſe, and to that 
end, giveth adviſements and rules; andin the reſt of this book, e(j 
cially in the virtues of fortitude and temperance. Neverthele(s, I 
_ my ſummarily ſet down ſome adviſements, more expreſs and 
rmal, 

The firſt and fundamental advice is, to reſolve not to live care- 
leſly, after an uncertain faſhion, and by chance and adventure, as al- 
moſt all are accuſtomed to do, who ſeem to mock and deceive 
themſelves, and not tolive in good earneſt, nor leading the life ſe- 
riouſly and attentively, but living from day to day, as it falleth out. 
They taſte net, they peſſeſs not, they enjoy not their life : but they 
uſe it, tomake uſe of other things, Their dcligaments and occupa- 
tions do many times trouble, and hurt their life, more than do it 
ſervice. Theſe kind of people, doall things in good carneſt, m_ 
itbeto live. All their ations, and the leſler parts of their life are (e- 
rious, but the whole body thereof paſſeth away, as if they thought 
not thereof : it is a bare ſuppoſition, that is not worth the thinking 
of. That whichis but an accident, is principal anto them, and the 
principalas an acceflary. They affe& and incline themſelyes = all 

| things, 


of the juſtice anedduty of man towards himſelf. 4r 
things, ſome to get knowledge, honours, dignitics, riches : others to 
take their pleaſare, to hunt, to ſport themſelves, to paſſe away the 
time : others to ſpeculations, imaginations, inventions : others to 
manage and order affairs : others toother things; but to live, is the 
leaſt they think of, They live as it were inſenſibly, being wholly ad- 
dicted and faſtening their t houghts upon other things. Life is unto 
them but as a tcarm, and a procraſtination or delay to employ it a* 
bout other things. Now all this is very unjuſt, it is an infelicity and 
treaſon againlt a mans ſelf: it is for a man to loſe his lite aud to go 
a2ainlt that which every mn ſ(hoald do, thatis, live ſerioaſly, at- 
teatively, and chearfully, bene vivere & letari: fibi ſumper-valere, & 
vivere dolum: Tolive well and chearfully : ever to do good to bimſelf, 
41nd to live learned, to the end he may live well, and well die: it is 
th: fault of every man. A man muſt lead and order his life, as if it 
were a buſinefſe of great weight and conſequenc?, and as a bargaia | 
made whereof he mult give an account exictly by parts and par- 
cels. It is our greateſt bulineſs, in reſpect whereof, all the reſt are 
but toyes, things acceſſiry and (uperhicial. There are ſom? that de» 
liberate and purpoſe to do it, but it is when they maſtlive no lon- 
ger, wherein they reſemble thoſe that put of their baying and (el- 
ling, till the market be paſt, and when they fee their tolly, they. 
complain, ſaying, Shall I never have leiſure to make my retreat, to 
live unto my ſelf? qu3m ſernm eft incipere vivere cuns deſiaendum ot See Lib.1., 
quam ftultz mortalitatis oblivi» ? dum differtur, wita tranſcurrit. Hyp ©*P- 35+ 
I it: ir it to begin to live, when 2 man muſt ceaſe to live ? bow fooliſh is it 
to forget our mortality ? whilft it is deferred, life paſſeth awiy, And 
this is the realon why the wiſe cry out uato us, well toule the tim 2, 
zempori parce. That we have not need of anything To much as time, 
ith Zenon. For life is ſhore, and Artis long: not the Art to heal, 
but rather to live, which is wiſedome. To this firſt and priacipal ad- 
vice,thele following do ſerve. . 
To learn to dw-ll, to content, to delight himſelf alone, yea, to 
quit himſelf of the World, if need be: the. greateſt thing is for a 
man to-know how to be himſelf; virtueis content with ir (elt: let us 
win ſo much of ourſelves, as tobe able in good carnelt and willing- 
ly, to live alone, and tolive at our caſe. Let us learn to quit our elves 
of all thoſe bands that faſten and bin4 us to another, and that our 
contentment depending of our ſelyes,acither {ceking nor diſdaining, 
or refuſing company, but cheartal.y:to go 00, with or without compa» 
ny, as Either our own, or anothexs need do require: but yet not - 
lo_. 


b 


$9.4 0f the juſtice and duty of wan towards himfelf, 
{> to ſhat-up our ſelves, and to icttle and eftabliſh onr pleaſure, as 
{ome tat are half loſt beingalone. A mart muſt have within him+ 
4cit wherewith to entertain and content himſelf, '&- ix finu ſw gan- 
dere, And t» reivyee within bimſ-If. He that hath won this point, 
-pleaſcth himſelt jn all places, and in all things. He *mnft carry a 
countenance conformable to the company, and the affairs that are 
in hand and preſent themſelves, and accommodate himſelf 'unto 
another, be ſad ifneed be, but inwardly to keep himſelf one and the 
fame: this is Meditation , and conlideration, which is the nou+ 
riſhment and lite of the ſpirit, cujws vivere eft cogitare : Whoſe life 
is cogitation. Now for the benefit of nature, there is not any buſineſs 
which we do more often, continue longer ; that is more eafic, more 
natural, and more our own, than to meditate , and to entertain 
our thought. But this meditation is not in all after one manner, but 
very divers, according to the diverſity of ſpirits. In ſome, it is weak, 
in others ſtrong, in ſome it is _—_— idlene(s, a vacancy, and 
want of other buſineſs. But the greater ſpirits make it their princi- 
pal vacation, and moſt ſerious ſtudy, whereby they are never more 
buſicd, or leſſe alone, (as it is (aid of Scipio) than when they are a- 
lone, and quitting themſclves of affairs, in imitation of God him- 
ſelf, who liveth and feedeth himſelf with his eternal thoughts and 
meditations. It is the buſineſs of the Gods (faith Ariftotle.) from 
whence doth ſpring both their and our blefledneſs. 

Now this ſolitary imployment, and this chearful entertainment 
To know and of a mans ſelf, muſt not be, in vanity, much leſle, in -- thing that 
caltare bimſelf+ ;. viciousz but in Rudy and profound knowledge, and afterwards in 
the diligent culture of himſelf. This is the price agreed, the princi- 
pal, firſt and pRineſt travel of every man. He mult alwaies watch, 
taſte, ſound himſelf; never abandon, but be alwayes neer, and keep 
himſclf to himſelf: and finding that many things: go not well, whe- 
ther by reaſon of vice and defec of nature, or the contagion of ano-« 
ther, or other caſual accidentsthat trouble him, he mult quietly and 
ſweetly corret them, and provide for them. He muſt reaſon with 
himſelf, correc and recal himſelf couragiouſly, and not ſuffer himſelf 

to be.carried away, cither with diſdain or careleſneſs, 
4 He muſt likewiſe, in avoiding all idlenefs, which doth but ruſt and 
Te keep bimſelf marre both the ſoul and body, keep himſelf alwayes in breath, in of- 
in exerciſe, fice and exerciſe, but yet not over-bent, violent and painful ; but 
above all, honeſt, virtuous and ſerious, And that he may the bet- 
| ter 


Of the juſtice and duty of man toward: himſelf. 
ter doit, he muſt quit himſelf of other buſineſs, and propoſe unto 
himſelf ſuch defignments. as may delight him, conferring with ho- 
neſt men, and ggod books, diſpenſing his- time well, and well or. 
dering his hours, and not live tumultuouſly, and by chance and haze 
zard. | 

Again, he muſi well husband, and make profit of all things that 
are preſented unto him, done, ſaid, and make them an inſtruction 
unto him, apply them unto himſelf, without any ſhew or ſemblance 


thereof. . 
And to particularize a little more, we know that the duty of man 


towards himſelf, confiſteth in three points, according to his three 7% P: wſe of 
rts, to rule and govern his ſpirit, his body, his goods. Touching 7 —_ 
To govern his 
ſpirit, that is 
bis jndgemend,; 


is ſpirit, (the firit and principal, whereunto eſpecially .do belong 
theſe general. adviſements which weare to deliver) we know, that 
all che motions-thereof, are reduced to two, to think, and to defire; 
the underſtanding and the will 3 whereugto do anſwer ſcience and 
virtue, the two ornaments of the ſpirit. Touching the former, which 
is the underſtanding, he muſt preſerve it from two things, in ſome 
ſort, contrary and extreme, that. is, ſottiſhne(s and folly, that is to 
ſay, from vanities and childiſh. follies, oa the one fide; this is to 
baſtardize and to loſe it, it was net made to play the novice or 
baboun, #on ad jocum & luſum genitas, ſed ad ſeveritatem potins > Not 
born to ſport andplay, but rather for gravity: and from phantaſtical, 
abſurd, and extravagant opinions on the other fide z this is to pollute 
and dehaſe it. It muſt be fed and entertained with things pretitable 
and- ſerious, and. furniſhed and inducd with found, ſweet, and natu- 
rat opinions : and. ſo much care muſt not be taken, to. elevateand 
mount it, to extend it beyond the reach, as to rule, and order it. For , 
orderand continency,is the effec of wiledome,and which giveth price 
to the ſoul; and 'above all, to be.free from preſumption, and obſtj» 
nacy .in "opinion, vices very familiar, with thoſe that have any extra» 
ordinary force and vigour of ſpirit 3 and rather, to continue in doubts 
and ſuſpence, efpecially ia things that are, doubtful, and capable of 
oppofitions and reaſons on both parts, not cakily digeſted and deter- 
mined,” It isan excellcnt thing, and the ſecureſt.way, well © know 
how to:doubt, and to be ignorant, and, the molt noble Philoſophers, 
have not been aſhamed to make profeſſion thereof 3 yea, it isthe-prin» 
cipal fruit andeft&Fofſcience.. 
Touching the will, it muſtio all things be, governed, and fubmie 
it ſelf to the rule of reaſon, which is. the office of vertue, and, . 
not, 
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" 'not unto flecting inconſtant opinion, which is commonly falſe, and 


much lefſe unto paſſion. Theſe are the three that move and govern 


- \onr ſouls. -But yet this is the difference, that a wiſe man raleth and 


rangeth himſelf according to nature and reaſon, regardeth his duty, 
holdeth for apccryphal, and ſaſfets whatſoever dependeth upon 0+ 
pinion, or paſſion ; and therefore he liveth in peace, paſſeth away his 
life cheartully and pleafingly, is not ſibje&t co repentance, recanta- 
tious, changes 3 becauſe whatſoever falleth out, he could neithcr do 
nor chuſe better, and thercfore he is neither kindled nor ſtirred ; for 
reaſon is alwayecs peaceable. The fool that ſuffereth himſelf to be 
led by theſe two, doth nothing but wonder and war with himſelf 
and never refieth. He is alwaies re-adviſing, changing, mending, re- 
penting, and is never contented 3 which to fay the truth, belongeth 
to a wile man, who hath reaſon and virtue to make himſclf ſuch a 


* one. Nulla placidior quies nifi quam ratio compoſuit. No reſt more pleaſing, 


than that which reaſon hath ſetled. An honett man muſt govern and 
reſpe&t himſelf, and fear his reaſon and his Conſcience, whith is 
his bonws genizs, his good ſpirit, in ſuch ſort, that he cannot without 


' ſhame, ſtumble in their preſence :; rarumeſt, ut ſatic ſe quiſque vereatur: 


a 4 rare thing, that any man ſhould ſufficiently be afrajd of him- 
ef. . | 

As touching the body, we owe thercunto aſſiſtance, and conduct 
or direction. It is folly to go about to ſeparate and funder theſe two 
principal parts, the one from the other ; but contrarily it is fit and 
neceſſary they be united and joyned together. Nature hath given 
us a body, as a neceflary inſtrument to life : and it is hit that the ſpi- 
rit as the principal, ſhould take upon it the guardianſhip and pro- 
tection of the body, So far ſhould it be from ſerving the body, which 


' 15 the moſt baſe, unjuſt, ſhameful, and burthenſome ſervitude, that is, 


that it ſhould affift, counſel it, and be as a husband unto it. So that 


' It oweth thereunto care, not ſervice: It muſt handle it asa Lord, 


not as a Tyrant; nourifh it, net pamper it , giving it to under- 
ſtand, that it liveth not for it, but that it cannot live here below, 
without it. This is an inſtru&ion to the work-man, to know how 
to uſe, and make uſe ofhis inftruments. And it is likewiſe no ſazall 
- advantage toa man, to- know how to uſe his body, and to make it a 
+ fit inſtrument for the exerciſe of vircue. Finally, the body is pre” 
: ſerved in good eſtate by moderate nouriſhment, and orderly, exer- 
ciſe. How the ſpirit muſt have a part, and bear ic company in hol 
; pleaſures that+belong unto it, hath been ſaid before, and ſhall herc- 


aſter 
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Touching gocds and the Joy of every man in this caſe, there are 

many and divers Offices 3 for to gather riches, to keep them, to huſ- 
band them, to employ them, to- yield .unto them all thatis fit, are 
different ſciences. One is wile inthe one of them, that in the other 
underſtandeth nothing, neither is it fit he ſhould. The acquiſition 
of riches, hath more parts than the reſt. The employment is more 
glorious and ambitious. The preſervation-and cuſtody, which is pro- 
per to the women, is the arbour to cover them. 

Theſe are the two extremities alike vicious, to love and affet 
riches to hate and reje& them. By riches, I underſtand that which 
is more than enough, aud more than is necdful. A wiſe man will do 
neither of both, according to that wiſh and prayer of So/om'n : Give 
me neither riches nor poverty: but he' will hold them intheir place, e> 
tteeming them as they are,a thing of it ſelf indifferent, matter of good 
and evil, and to many things commodious. 

The evils and miſcries that follow the affe@ing and hating of 
them, have been ſpoken of before. Now in tive wvords we ſet down 
a rule touching the mediocrity therein. 1. To defire them, but not to 
love them. Sapiens non amat divitias. ſed mavult: A wiſe man dotb 
not Ive riches, but would willingly bave them. As a little man, and 
weak of body, would willingly be higher and ftronger, but this his 
defire is without care or.pain unto himfelf, ſeeking that without 

flion, which nature defireth: and fortune knoweth not how to take 
from him. 2. And much leſſe, to feek 'them at the coſt and dams 
mage of another, or by art, and bad and baſe means, tothe -nd, 10 
man ſhould complain, or envy his gains. 3+ When they come upon 
him, entring at an honeſt gate, not to rejedt them, but cheartully 
to accept them, and to recieve them into his houſe, not his heart , 
into his poſſeffion, not his love, as being nnworthy ther. ot. 
4+ When he poſſeſſeth them, to employ them honettly and dit- 
creetly, to the good of otber men 3 that their departure may, at the 
leaſt, be as- honeſt as their entrance. 5. It they happen to depare 
without leave, be loſt or ſtollen from him, that he be not forrowtul 
but that he ſuffer them 'to depart with themſelves, without any 
thing of his. $3 divitie eflexerint niſi non auferant ſemetipſam : If riches 

paſſe away, let them carry nothing with ihem but themſelves. To cous 
clude, he deſerveth not to be accepted of God, and 15 anworthy his 
love, and the profeſſion of virtue, that makes account of the riches of 


this world. 
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- Companies, Fraternities, Colledges, and Communities. But fora(- 


Of love or friendfpip. 


Aude ho(pes contemnere oper, & te quoque dignuem Finge Des : 
Be bold #0 ſet at naught boſe traſh andpeff, 
And worthy of a God frame thou thy ſelf 


Of the juſtice and duty of man towards man. 
An Advertiſement. 


T= duty is great, and hath many parts; we will reduce them to 
two great ones. In the firſt we will place the general, limple, 
and common duties required in all and every one, towards all and 
every one, whether in hcart, word, or deed ; whichare amity, faith, 
verity and free admonition, good deeds, humanity, libcrality, ac- 
knowledgement or thankfulne(s. In the ſecond, ſhall be the ſpecial 
duties required for ſome ſp<cial and expreſs reaſon and obligation be- 
tween certain perſons, as between a Man and his Wife, Parents and 
Children, Matters and Servants, Princes and Subjects, Magiſtrates, 
the great and powerful, and the lefle. 


The firſt part, which is of the general and common duties of all 
"1 toward, all, and firſt, 


CHAP. VIL 


Of love or friendſhip. 


Mity is a facred flame, kindled in our breaſts, firft by vature, and 
A hath expreſlcd its firſt heat between the Husband and Wite,Pa» 
rents and Children, Brothers and Siſters z and afterwards growing, 
cold, hath recovered heat by Art, and the invention of alliances, 


much as in all things, bcing divided into many parts, it was weak- 
ned and mingled with other pleaſant and profitable conſiderations; 
to the end,it might re-ſtrengthen it (elf,and unite its own forces into 
a narrow room, betwixt two true friends. And this is perfeQ amity, 
which is ſo much more fervent and ſpiritual chan other, by how 
much the heart is hotter than the liver, and the blood than the veins. 
Amity is the ſoul and life of the world, more neceſſary (ſay the 
Wiſe) 


Of love or friendſbip. 


wiſe) than fire and water : Amicitia, neceſſitudo, amici neceſſyrii ; 
Friendſbip, familiarity, are neceſſaryfriends. It is the ſun, the ſtaff, the 


ſalt of our life 3 for without it, all is darkneſs, and there is no joy, no 
lay, no taſte of life : Amicitia juſtitie conſors, nature vincalum, ci- 
vitatis prefidium, ſenellutis ſolatinm, vite humane portus: ea omnia 
conſtant, diſcordia cadunt : Friendſhip is the companion of Fultice, the 
bond of nature, the defence of a City, the comfort of old age, and the quiet 
barbour of mans life : By it all things conſiſt , and by diſcord de+ 
C4)» 
"And we mult not think that friendſhip is profitable and delight- 
ful to private men only, for it is more commodious tothe wea!-pub- 
lick : it is the true nurling Mother of humane fociety, the preſerver 
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How neceſſary 
to the weal. 


of States and policics. Neither is it ſuſpected, nor difplcaſeth any but prblick, 


Tyrants and Monſters, not becauſe they honour it not in their hearts, 
but becauſe they cannot be of that number, for only tricnd(hip ſuf- 
ficeth to preſerve the world. And if it were every where in force 
there would be no need of a Law, which hath not been ordained, 
but as a help, and asa ſecond remedy for want ot triendſhip, to the 
end, it might inforce aud conſtrain by the authority thercof, that 
which for love and friendſhip, ſhould befreeand voluntary ; but 
howſoever the Law taketh place far below triend{hip, For tricnd- 
ſhip ruleth the heart, the tongue, the hand, the will, and the effects 3 
the Law can but provide for that which is without. This is the rea- 
ſon why Ariſtetle ſaid, that good Law-makers, have cver had more 
care of friendſhip, than of juſtice: And becauſe the Law and Ju- 
ltice do many times loſe their credit, the third remedy, and lealt of 
all, hath been in Arms and force, altcgether contrary to the tors 
mer, which is friendſhip. Thus we ſee by degrees, the three means 
of publick Government. But love or friendſhip 1s worth more than 
the reſt, for ſccond and ſubſidiary helps arc no way comparable to the 
firli and principal, 

The-diverlity and diſtinQion of friendſhip is great : That of the 


: no 2 4 
ancients into four kinds, Natural, Sociable, Hoſpital, Venerous, is The frft di- 
not ſufficient. We may note three; The firſt is drawn from the f1nti1on of the 


cauſes which ingender it, which are four nature, virtue, profit, plea» 
ſure : which ſometimes go together in Troops; ſometimes two. or 
three, and very often onealone:; But virtue is the morenoble and 
the ſtronger, for that is ſpiritual, and in the heart, as friendſhip is : 
Nature in the bloud, profit in the purſe, pleaſure in ſome part, or 
ſenſe of the body. So likewilc virtue is more liberal, more free, and 

E e 2 pure, 


cauſes, 


5 
2. Of prrſons, 
I 


pure, and without it.the ather. eaulesare poor,/and idle, aiid frail. He 
that loveth for virtue, js never weary with:loving, and;'if friendſhip 


of love or friendſhips 


be broken, complaineth not;He that loveth for profit, if it fail,,com+ 
plaineth, andit turneth to his reproach, - that when he hath done all 
he can, he bath loſt all ; He that loveth for pleaſure, if his pleaſure 
rake, his love ceaſeth with it, aud without complaint, eſtrangeth 
imſe't. 0 
- The ſecond diltinQtion which is.in regard of the perſons, is in 
three kinds: The one is in a ſtraight line, between ſup:riours and ins 
fcrivurs 3” and "it is ether natural,. as between Parents and Children, 


| Uncles.and Nephews 3 or lawful, as between the Prince and the ſub- 


js, the Lord and his vaſfals, the Maſter and his ſervants, the'Do- 
or and the Diſciple, the Prelate or .Governour, and the People. 
Now this kind to ſpeak properly; 15 not friendſhip, both becauſe of 
the great diſparity that\is betwixt them, which hindereth that in- 
wardne(s and familiarity and entire comunication, which is the 
principal fruit and cflect of. friend(hip, : aslikewiſe becauſe of the ob- 
ligation that is therein, which is the cauſe why there is lefſe liberty, 
and lefſe choice and affection therein. And this'is the reaſon, why 
men give it other names. than of friendſhip : for t aferiours, there 
15 required of them honour, reſpec, obedience; in ſaperiours, care 
and vigilancy, overtheir inferiours. The ſecond kind of friendſhip, 
in regard of the . perſons, 1s in a:collateral line between equals, or 
ſuch as are near equals. And this is likewiſe twofold ; for tither it 
is natural, as between. brothers, ſifters, couſras, and this comes nearer 
to friendſhip, than the former, becaute there is leſſe diſparity.” But 
yet there is a bond of nature, - which as en the one fide, it knittcth 
and faſtneth, ſo onthe other.it looſneth : for by reaſoh of goods, and' 
diviſions, and affairs, it is not-poſſible,, ' but brothersand kinſ-folks 
maſt ſomtimes differ : -belides, that many times the coxreſpendens- 
cy, and relation of hamours and wills, which is the efferice of friend- 
ſhip, is-not” found amongſt them 3 'He is my brother, or my kinſ- 
man, but yet. he 18 a wicked man, a fool: Orit is free and: volunta- 
ry. as between cotnpanionsand friends, whotouch not in bloud, and 
hald of nothing but only: friendſhip and love: and-this is properly 
aud truly fricndfhip. Wa ele 29301 


| 3+ The third kind of friendſhip, in- regard of the: perſons; is 

mixt, and as it were compounded ofthe other two, whereby itis, or | 

itſhould be more firong,: thisis matrimonial of ——_ 
* | whi 


Cre 3p . 

which hotdectfoffeve or friendſhip in a Araight line becaufe of the 
ſuperiority of the husband, and the inferiority of the wife ; and of 
collateral friend ſhip being both of them companions joyned to+ 
gether by cqual-bands. And therefore the wite was not taken out 
of the head; nor foot, but the ſide of man. Again, ſuch as are mar- 
ricd, in-all things and by turns exerciſe and ſhew b5th theſe friend= 
ſhips 3 that which is ina ſtraight line in publick, for a wiſe woman 
honourcth and reſpectcth her husband 3 that which is collateral in 
private, by private familiarity. The matrimonial friendſhip 
Iikewiſc after another faſhion double and compounded ; for it is 
ſpiritual and corporal, which is not in other friendſhip, ſave one- 
ly in that which is reproved by all good laws and by nature it (elf. 
Matrimonial-friendſ{hip then is great, ſtrong, and puiſant. There 
are neverthelefſe. two or three things that ſtay and hinder it, that it 
cannot attain to the perfecion of friendſhip 3 the one, that there 
is no part of marriage free but the entrance, for the progreſle and 
the continuance thereof is altogether conſtrained, enforced, I mean 
in Chriſtian marriages; for every where elſe it is lefſe enforced, by 
reaſon of thoſe divbrcements which are permitted : the other is 
the weakneſs and inſufficiency of the wife, which can no way cor- 
reſpond to that perfe& conference and communication of thoughts 
and judgments: her ſoul is not ſtrong -and conſtant enough to en- 
dure the ſiraightneſs of a knot fo fait, foiltrong, fo durable z it is as 
if a man ſhould ſow a ſtrong and coorſe picce of cloth toa ſoft 
and delicate. This filleth not the place, but vaniſheth and is ealily 
torn from the other. Again, this inconvenience followeth the friend - 
ſhip ofmarried couples, that it is mingled with ſo many other liravge 
matters, children, parents of the one f1de and the other, and fo many 
other dRaff-bulinefles that do many times troub!e and interrupt a 
lively affcCtion. | 

The third diſtinction of friendſhip reſpcQeth the forte and in+ 


7 


tention, or the weakneſs and diminution of ttiendfhip. According 3. 0f degrees 


to this reaſon, there is a twofold frieodſhip, the common and imper+ 
fc&t, which we may call good will, familiarity, private acquaintance : 
and it hath infinite degrees, one more ſtrict, intimate and 'ftrong 
than another: and the perfect, which is invincible, and is a Phemx 
in the world, yea hardly conceived by imagination. 

We: ſhall know them [both by confront.ng them together, and 


by knowing their differences, The 'common may” be attained in a 7 4ftrence 
fhort time, Ot the perfect ic is aid, that we mui take Jong time ,53, 002.4 © 
. Ee3 tO perfeft, 
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ov bin rate, and they-muſt eat mach ſalt together before it be per- 
etcd. 

2- The common is attained, built, and ordered by divers profit» 
able and delightful occaſions and occurrants; and therefore a wiſe 
man hath ſet down two means to attain unto it, to ſpeak things 
pleaſant, and todo things profitable 3 the perk is acquired by an 
only true and lively virtue reciprocally known. | 

3- The common may be with and between divers: the perfeQ is 
with one only, who is another (lf, and b:tween two only, who 
are but one. It would intangle and hinder it ſelf amongſt many, for 
if ewoat one time ſhould defire to be ſuccourcd, it they ſhould requeſt 
of me contrary offices; if the one ſhould commit to my ſecrecy a 
thing that is expedient for another toknow, what courſe, what order 
may be kept berein? Doubtlels, diviſion an enemy to perfeRion, 
and union her couſin-germane. 

4+ The common is capable of more and lefle, of exceptions, re- 
ſtraints, and moditications3 it is kindled and cooled, ſubject to ac*+ 
ceſlion and receſſion, like a fevour, according to the preſence or ab- 
ſence, merits, good deeds, and fo forth. The petfc not fo, alwaics 
the ſame, marching with an equal pace, firm, haughty, and con+ 

tant. | 

$. Thecommon receiveth and hath necd of many rules and cau- 
tions given by the wiſe 3 whercof one is, to love without reſpec of 
piety, verity, virtue, Amicus w/que ad aras. Another, fo to love as 
that a man may hate 3 ſoto hate, as that he may likewiſe love, that 
is to hold alwaics the bridle in his hand, and not to abandon him- 
ſelffo profuſely,that he may have cauſe to repent,if the knot of fricnd- 
ſhip happen to unite, 

Again, to aid and ſuccour at a need without intreaty : for a 
friend is baſhful, and it coſts him dear to requeſt that that 
he thinks to be his due. Again, not to be important to his 
friends, as they that are alwayes complaining after .the manner 
of women. . Now all cheſe lefſous are very wholſome in ordi- 
— { friendſhip, but have no- place in this ſovercign and per= 
e 


6 We hall know this better by the portrait and deſcription of 


The deſeripti- perf-& friendihip, which is a very free, plain, aud univerſal confu+ 
ene ie ft ſjon of two ſouls. See heze, three words. 1. A confuſion, not one- 
jrieng®F* ly a Comundion, aud: joyning together, as of ſolid things, which 


howſocyey they be faſtened, mingled,and knix together, may be ſepa- 


rated 


' Of love 00 friendſhiy. 
rated .and known. apart. For' the ſouls of men in this perfeR amity 
are in ſuch fort plunged and! drowned the one within the other, 
that' they can no more be divided, neither would they, than things 
liquid that are mingled together. 2. Very tree, and built upon the 
pure choice and liberty of the will, without any other obligation, 
occaſion, or ſtrange cauſe . There is nothing more free aud volunta- 
ry than affection. 3. Univerſal, without any exception” of all 
things, goods, honcurs, judgments, thoughts, wills, 1ite. From this 
univerſal and full confuſion it procecdeth, that the one cannot lend 
or give to the other, and there is no ſpcech betw:xt them of good 
turns, obligations, acknow'icdgements, thanktulneſs, and other the 
like duties, which are the nouriſhers of common triendſhips, bit yet 
teſtimonies of diviſion and difference, as I know not how to thank my 
ſelf for the ſervice I dounto my iclf, nerther doth that love which 1 
bear unto my ſelf increaſe by thoſe fuccours aud helps I give unto my 
ſelf. And in marriage ic ſelf, to give ſome reſemblance of this divine 
knot, though it come far ſhort thereof, donations 'are forbid be» 
tween the husband and the wife: and ifthere were place for three, 
one to give unto the other, he is the giver that gives caule to his 
friend to exprefſe and imploy his love and he recciveth che good 
turn, that by giving binds his companion : for the one and the other 
ſccking above all things even with a greedy defire ro do good fo 
one another, he that giverh the occation and yieldeth the matter 
he that is liber-l, giving that contentment to his friend, tocffect that 
which he moſt debireth. ! | 

Of this perfe@ friendſhip and communion, antiquity yieldeth 


ſome examples. Bhofims taken for a good friend of Tiberizs Grac- xcample. 


chus then condemned to die, and being asked what he would do for 
his Gake, and heanſwering that he would refufe no.hing, it was de- 
manded. what he would do if Gracehas ſhould intreat him to fire 
the Temples? to whom be anſwered, that Gracch#; would never 
intreat ſuch a matter at his hands, but ifhe ſhould he would obry 
him, a very- bold and dangerous anfwwer; He might boldly have 
ſaid, that Gracchns would never have required (ſuch a matter, and 
that ſhould have been his anſwer ; for according to this our deſeri- 
ption, s perfe& friend deth not only fully know the will of his 
friend, which might bave ſufficed for an anſwer, bat he holdeth in 
his ſheve, and wholly poſſeſſeth it. And in that he added,that itGres . 
choes would have required it, he woald have doneit; ic isaF ifHc lac 
ſaid nothing, it neither akers not hurtrh hi firſt nfs concert 
e 4 that 
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that aſſurance that og hot _—_ \ gms oſs of Wilts 
and Judgements. 3- Touching $, were three friends 
—_— three is (ome impeachment to our rule, and may make 
vs think that this was no perfect amity) two rich and one poor 
charged with an old mother, and a daughter to marry : this man dy- 
- ing made his will, wherein he bequeathed to one of his friends his 
mother to be fed and maintained by him, to the other his daughter 
to be married by him, enjoyning him withall to beſtow upon her the 
beſt dowry that his ability would aftord, and if it ſhould happen that 
the one of them ſhould die, he ſhould ſubſtitute the other. The peo- 
ple made themſelves merry with his Will or Teftament,the legatarics 
accepted of it with great contentment, and each of them received 
unto them their legacy 3-hut he that hath taken the mother,departing 
this life within hve dayes after, the other ſurviving and &cmaining 
the ſole univerſal] inheritour, did_.carcfully. intertain the mother, 
and within a few dayes after he married in one day his own & onely 
daughter,and her.that was begueathed unto him dividing betwixc 
them by cquall portions all his goods. The wiſe, according to this 
deſcription, have judged that the firft dying, expreſſed greateft love, 
and was the more lib-rall , making his friends his heires, and giving 
them that contentment, as to employ them for the ſupply ef his 
wants. 4. Touching life 3 that hiſtory is ſufficiently known of 
thoſe two friends,whereot the one being condemned by the tyrant to 
dye at a certain day and hour, he requeſted, that giving baile, 
he might in the mean time go and diſpoſe of his domefticall affairs, 
which the tyrant agreeing unto upon this condition, that if he did 
not xeturneby that time, his baije ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment. The 
priſoner delivered his friend, who entred into priſon upon that 
condition : and the time being come, and the friend who was the 
baile reſolving to dye, his condemned friend failed not to offer him- 
ſelf, and ſo quit his friend of that danger. Whezeat the tyrant be» 
ing, ovvac than aſtoniſhed, and delivering them beth from death, 
delirxed them to recciye, ang ta adopt him jn their friendſhip, as 
their friend. 


CHAP. vIIL 

Of fa ab, ireft, treachery, ſecr, ey. 

3. - A Ll men, yea themoſt treacherous know and confelle that faith 
band Ae n 


of humane ſociety, the foundation of all julllen 
| > 
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of faith, truſs, treachery, ſecrecy. 3 
and .that aboye all chings it ought to bee religiouſly obſcryed 5 
Nibil auguſtins fide, qua juſtitie fundamentum eft, nec ulla res vebe- 
mentins rempublicam contines & vitam : Sunttifimum bumani peto- 


ris bonum : Noibing is more exellent than faith, which is the fund tion 
of juſtice, meitber do1b 1ny thing more mightily bridle and rule the com- 
mm-w:alth and the life of man. It is the moſt ſacred good in the brejts | 
of men. 
Ante Ioggin generate, deexs divamg, b:minum(> Cic, 
jo fine non tells pacem nou £quora norunt, 
Inlitie conſors, tacitumq\ in peftore numen. 
Borne b-fore Jupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
IWih #: wbich neither land, nor ſeas for peace baveplace, 
Conſort tu Iuftice, !n mans breaft, 
A God-bead nat to be expreft. 

Neverthelcfſe the world is tull of treacheries. There are but . 
few that doe well and truly keep their fareh. They break it g11, 1. 
divers wayes, and they perccive it not. So they tinde ſome pretext 
and colour thcreof, they think they are fafe cnough. Others 
ſeek corners, evaſions, ſubtiltics 3 Querunt latebras perjurio. Now to Th diviſion of 
remove all the difficulties that are in this matter, and truly to know © #7. 
how a man ſhould carry himſclf,there are fqur conſiderations, where 
to all the reſt may be referred : The. perſons, as well he that giveth 
faith, as he that receiveth ic 3 the ſubject whereof the queſtion is 
made, and the manner according to which the faith is given. 

As touching him that giveth faith, it is neceſſary that he have . 3 
power to doe it : Ifhe be lubjet to another, he cannot give it, and # _ giunh- 
having given it without the leave and approbation of his maſter, /*"*- 

Tis of none cffcQ, as it did well appeare in the Tribune, Satzrnine 
& his complices who comming forth of the Capitol(which they had 
taken by rebcllion)upon the faith given by the Conſuls, ſubjects, and 
officers of the Common weale were juſtly flain. Burt every free man 
muſt keep .his faith, how great and honourable ſoever he be yea 
thegreaterhe is, the more he is bound to keepit, becauſe hes the 
more freeto give it. And it was well faid, That the ſimple. ward of a 
Prince ſhouldbe of as great force, as the oath of aprivate-man. Þ.. 


As touching him,to whom faith is giyen, whoſoever he be, it muſt 
carcfully be kept, and there are but two exceptions, which are Fe that reces.- 
| elearenough, the one ifhe received it not, and were not- contented 95 | 
with it,but demanded other cautian and aſlurance.For kth is alacred 
not thing 


Chap.14. 


5 
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things, muſt ſimply be received 3 otherwiſe ir is no more faith, nor 


truſt, when hoGages are demanded, lureries are given 3 to take 
gages or"caution with taith,is a thing ridiculous. He'that is held 
under the guard of | men, or walls, it he eſcape arid fave himfelf, is 
not faultie. The reaſon of that Romane, isgaod 3 Uult fibi guiſe, 
credi, & babita fides ipſam fibi obligat fidem-: fides requirit fiduciam, 
& relativa ſunt Every one would bave himſelf to be credited, and 
faith given, bindeth faith nnto bim: faith requireStruſt, and they bare 
relation the one to the other. The other, if having accepted it, he firſt 
brake it 3 Frangenti fides"frangater eidem : quando tw» me non 
bibes pro Senatore, nec ego w po Conſule : With bim that breaketh 
faith, F<: faith alſo be broken : n thor boldeſt not me for a Senator, 
I will not hold thee for @ Conſul. A treacherous man deſerveth not by 
the law of nature that faith ſhould be kept unto him, except it be 
after an agreement, which covereth the treachery, and mak: th re- 

nge unlawfull. "Now theſe two caſes excepted, a man muſt keep 
his taith to whomſoever, to his ſubjes as ſhall be ſaid. 2. Toan 
enemy, witneſlſe the a& of Atrilixe Regul 3 the proclamation 
of the - Scnate - of - Rome againſt all E that had bcen licenſed 
by Pyrrbus upon their faith I to depart 3 and Coamillw, who 
wand not ſo much as make ufc of the treachery of another, but rc- 
ſent the children of the Faliffans with their matter. 3.Toa thief and 
publick offender,witneſs the fat of Pompey,to the pirats and robbers; 
and of Auguſtas to Crocotsy. 4. To theenemies of religion,accord« 
ing to the example of Foſus againſt the Gibeomites. But faith ought 
not to be given to theſe two Jatter, thieves and hercticks, or apo- 
fiate's, nor taken of them: for we ought not to capitulate, nor to treat 
wittingly of peace and alliance with ſuch kind of people, except it 
be in extreme yrs addr the winning of them to the truth, or 
for the publick good, but being given, it ought to be kept. 


As touching the thing ſubjeR, if it be unjuſt or impoſſible, a may 
is quit :and bak unjult, it is well done to flie from ic, and a'deuble 
foke to keep it. All other exculcs belidestheſe two, arc of no ace 
count, as1ofle,dammage, difptcifare, difcommodity, difficulty ; as 
the Romanes have many time praftiſed, who have rejeed 

t advantages, to avoid the breach of faith,- Q1ibu toni mitlitate 
fider antiquior foi : With whom faith wa better acconnied thon ſo mack 


5 "_ the manner of giving faith, there is ſome doubt;for ma- 
ny 
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ny think, that if it have been extorted citherby force and fear, or by 
fraud and ſudden ſurpriſe, a man 18 not bound unto itibecauſe in both 
caſcs, he that promiſeth hath noe a will, whereby all things are to be 
judged. Others are of a contrary opinion z and tofay the truth, F-- 
ſea kept his faith and promiſe to the Gibconiter, though it were cx- 
corted from him by a great ſurpriſe, and talſe intelligence, and it was 
afterwards declared, that he did therein what he ought to do. And 
therefore it ſeemcth that a man may fay, That where there is onely 
a ſimple word and promiſe pait, a man 1s not bound, but if faith or 
promiſe given be confirmed and authoriked by an ad, as the tact of 
F ſea, he is bound to perform, it in regard of the name of God : but 
yet that he is afterwards ia judgement to ſeek means to right himſelf 
of that either deceit or violence. Faith given wihan oach, and the 
interpofition of the name of God, bindeth more than a fimple pro- 
miſe; and the breach thereof which includeth perjuric with treache- 
ry, is far worſe. But to think to giveaſſurance of faith by-new and 
ſtrange oaths, as many << ſuper amongſt honeſt men, and-? 
unprofitable, if a man will be difloyall. The beft way is to ſwear by 
the eternall God, the revenger of thoſe that vainly uſe his name, and }. 
break the faith, : 
Treacheryend perjury is in a certain ſenſe, more. baſe and execra- Neadks'y FOG 
blethan Acheiſme. The Atheitt that believeth there is no God, is riew to Gd... 
not ſo injuriousagainſt him in thinking thcre.is no God, as he that 
knowc<th him, believcth in him, and in mockery and centempt doth 
perjuriouſly abuſe his name. He that ſwearcth to deceive, mocketh 
God, and fearcth man. It isa lefſe fin to contemn God, than to 
mock him. The horror df treachery and perjury cannot be better . 
deciphercd, than it was by him that ſaid, It was to give a teftimony - 
ofthe contempt of God, and the fear of men. And what thing is . 
more monſtrous than to bea coward with men, and reſolute and » 
yalourous with God ? Treachery is, ſecondly, the traytor and capital ,, 
enemy of humaue ſociety. For it breaketh and deſtroyeth the band : 
thereof, and all commerce which dependeth-upon the. word and pro-. 
miſes of men, which if it fail we have nothing elſe to Rick unto. g 
Tothe keeping of faith bclongeth the faithtull guard of the ſ-crets 77 keep ſeeras . 
of another, which is a charge tull of inconvenience, eſpecially of 
great perſonages, which though it may wiſcly be performed, yet it is 
ood to flic the knowledge of them, as ſometimes that Poet did the 
crets of Lyſmachw. He that takes into his cuſtody the ſecrets of 
another, draws a greater trouble upun him, than: he dreams of: 
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416 © "Veritie and feetadmonition. 
for beſides the care that he'' takes ito himſeHf, to keep them wefl, 
he biods- cimſelt to fain; 2nd to'denie his own thoughts a thing 
very irkfome to a noble and generous heart, Neverthelcfſe he that 
takes that charge- upon him, muſt keep it religiouſly : and to the 
cud he may do iti well, and phy the good ſecretary, ke muſt be ſuch 3 
Quc by gature not by art and obligation. 


CHAP.I Xx. 
Veritie and free admonition. 


! | hoe and hearty admonition 'is a very wholfotne and excellent 
= —— medicine, and the beſt office of atmity. For to wound and of 
bing, - : : . 
tend a little, to proht much, is tg love ſoundly. lt is one of the 
principall and moſt profitable Evangelical commandments: Si pce- 
carerit in te fraier txs, corripe #hum, Ec," Tf the brother fin againſt 
thee, reprove him, Ec. 
2 All have ſometimes need of this remedy, bur eſpecially all thoſe 
To *-hom Þ'%- that are- in - prolperity, for it is a very hard thing to. be Nappy and 
foalle, wilc together. And Princes who lead «life To publick' and are to 
furniſh themſclyes with -ſo many things, and have ſo many things 
hid fromthem, eannorfee norunderſtand, but by the cycs and cares 
of another. And -therefore they have . great need of advertiſe- 
ments: otherwilc they may chance to run ſtrange and hard tortuncs, 
if they be not very wile. 
- This office is undertaken by very few; There are required there- 
Z unto- (as the wiſe affirme) three things, judgement or diſcretion, 
—m— __ + couragious liberty, ' amity and fidelity. Theſe are tempered and 
angerim's mingled: together, but few there arc that doe it, for fear of offending, 
or want of-true amity, and of thoſe that doe it, few there are that 
know-how todoit well. Now if it be ill done, hke a medicine 11] ap- 
plied, it woundeth without profit, and produceth almoſt the ſame 
cftect with griefe, that flattery doth with pleaſure. To be'com- 
mended and to be reprehended unfirtingly and to ſmall purpoſe, is 
the ſe}-lame wound, and a matter a like faulty in him that doth it. 
Verity how noble ſoever' it be, yet it hath not thisptivilcdge, to be 
imployed at all hours and in all ' faſhions. A wholſome holy repre< 
henlion may be vitiouſly applied: | > 
-'The counſels aud cautions for a man well to govern himſetf here- 
The rules oftrue it (itis to be underſtood where there is no great inwardneſle, fami- 
edmonition. liaritie, coutidence, or authoricy and power, for in theſe _ 
there 


/ 


% v :; Perity and fret admonition. = R 
here is no place for the careful, obſervation of theſe rules following )} 
are theſe. 1. To obſerve place and time 3 that it be neither ia times 
nor places of feaſting, and great joy 3 for that were (as they ſay) to 
trouble the f:aft : nor of ſorrow and adverſity : for that were a point 
of hoſtility; and the way to make an end of all; that is rather a hit 
time .to ſaccour and comfort a man. Cradelir in re adverſa objurza- 
tio, damnare eft objurgare, cum awxilin eft opus : Chiding is ernel in ad- 
, verſity, to chide is to condemu, when belp.is needfuls- King Perſeus, (ccing 
himſelf thus handled by two of: his familiar friends, killed them 
both, 2-: Not to reprebend all things indiftereatly ; not ſmall and 
lightoffences 3; this were to be envious, and an importunate, ambiti- 
ous reprehender 3 nat great and dangerous, which a man ofhimſaf 
doth tufficjently feel, and fear a worle puniſhment to come ; this 
wexe, to make a man think he licsin wait to catch him. 3. Secretly 
and- not before witnel(s+ to the end he make him not aſhamed, as .c 
hapned to a young man, who was ſo muchabaſhed, that he was re- 
prehended by. Pythageras, that he hanged himſelf. And*Platarch is 
of opinion, that 1t was for this cauſe that Alexander killed his friend 
Clitus, becauſe he reprehended him in company : but eſpecially, that 
it be not before thoſe, whoſe good opinion, he that is reprehended 
defireth to retain, and with whom he delires to continue his credit, 
as before- his Wife, his Children, his Diſciples. 4- Out of a ſimple 
careleſs nature, and freedom of heart, without any particular inte- 
reſt, or- paſſion of the mind, be it neverſo little: 5. To comprehend 
himſelf in the ſame fault, and-to uſe general termes, as, We forget 
our ſclyes, what do we think of ? To begin with commendations, 
and to end with proffers of ſervice and: help; this tempereth the 
tarinefs of correQtion, and gives a better entertainment. Such and 
ſach a thing, becor .s you well, but pot ſo well ſuch and ſuch a thing. | 
7. Toc the tault with better words than the nature of the ot: 
tence. doth require, as, You. have not been altogether well-adviſed 
in ſtead of, You have done wickedly.: receive not this woman inro 
your company, for ſhe will undo. you 3. in ttead of, Allare her nor, 
perſwade her not to.yield to yourdelires, for thereby you will undo . 
your-ſglf : Enter.not into diſpute-withyſucha man 3 in (tead of, Quar- 
rel not, envy, not 'ſuch a man. 8+ The, admonition' being ended, be 
wt Praeney.go9es . but ſtay and fall;into fome other common'and 
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CHAP. RX. 
Of flattery, lying, and diſſembling. 


Lattery is a very dangerous poyſon, to every particular perſon, & 

almolt the only cauſe ofthe ruine ofa Prince and the State : it is 
worſe than falſe witneſs, which corrupteth not the Judge, but des» 
ceiveth him only, cauſing kim to give a wicked ſentence againſt his 
will and judgenient: but flattery corrupteth the judgement, en- 
chanteth the ſpirit, and makes him unapt to be further inſtructed in 
the truth. And if a Prince be once corrupted by flattery, it neceſſa- 
rily followeth, that all that are about him, if they willlive in grace 
and favour, muſt be. flatterers. It is therefore a thing as pernicious, 
as truth js excellent, for it is the corruption of truth. It is alſo a vil- 
lanous vice, ef a baſe brggerly mind, as foul and ill beſecming a 
man, as impudency a woman. «Vt matrona metretrici diſpar erit atque 
Diſcolor, infidoſcurre diſtabit amicus : Look how different and unlike a 
modeſt matron is to an impudent harlot; ſo far diſtant is a friend from a 
faithleſs jefter.. Flatterers arc likewiſe compared to harlots, forcerers, 
oy1-ſellers, to wolves ; and another faith, that a man were better fall 
among crows than flatterers. 

There are two ſorts of People ſubje to be flattered, that is to 
ſay, Such as never want-People to furniſh them with this kind of 
Merchandize, and eaſily ſuffer themſclves to be taken by it ; that is 
to ſay, Princes, with whom wicked men get credit thereby z and 
women, for there is nothing ſo-proper and ordinary, to corrupt the 
chaftity of women, as to. feed and entertain them with their own 
commendations. 

Flattery is hardly avoided, and it isa matter of difficulty, to be 


Hardly avoid- preſerved from it, not only to women, by reaſon of their weakneſs 


and their natures full of vanity, and dcfirous of praiſe; and to 
Princes, becauſe they are their kinsfolks, friends, and principal offi- 
cers, whom they cannot avoid, that profefle this myſtery : ( Alexan- 
der, that great king and Philoſopher, could not detend himſelf from 
ir, and there is not any private man, that would not yield much 
more unto it, than Kings, if he were daily aſſaulted and corrupted, 
by ſuch baſe raſcal ſoxtot people as they are) But generally unto all, 
yea, to the wiſeſt, both by reaſon of the ſweetneG thereof, in ſuch 
ſort that though a man withitand it, yet it pleaſeth; and though 
he oppoſe himlſelf againſ it, yet he never ſhutteth it quite = of 
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doors : Unde ſepe excluſs noviſſime accipitur : Thowgh often reje(i- 
ed, yet at laft received : and becauſe of the hypocrilie thereof, where- 
by it is hardly diſcovered : for it is ſo well counterfeited and/ co- 
vered with the viſage of amity, that icis no cafic matter todiſcern it. 


It uſurpeth the Offides, it hath the voic*, it carrieth the name and / imitateth and 
counterfeit thercof fo artificially, that you will ſay, that it is the reſemmbleth a - 
ſame. It tudieth to content and pleaſe, it honoureth and commend- !),7 _ - 
eth: It buficth it (clf much, and takes much pains to do ſervice) it ho 
accommodateth it (elf to the wills and humou s of m:n. What 
more? It takes upon it, even the highe(t and mot proper poiut of 
amity, which is, to chide, and freely to reprehend. To be bricf, |A 
Flatterer will ſcem to exceed in ove, him that he flattereth ; where- 
as contrariwilc, there is nothing more oppoſite unto love, not de- 
traction, not injury, not profetied enmity. It is the plague and poy- 
ſon of true amity 3 they are altogether incompatible z Non pites ms 
ſimul amico & adulatore uti : Thou canſt not uſe me together, buth for 
a friend, and a flattercr. B-tter arc the ſharp admonitions ofa friend, 
than the kiſſes of a flatterer. Meliores vulnera- diligent, quam ofcul: 
blandientis. BW 

Wherefore, not to miſtake it, let us by the true Picture thereof, = ue +" 
finde out the means to know it, and. to diſcern it from true amity. of — 
1. Flattery reſpeeth for the molt part its own particular bench, ;mity, 
and thereby it is known 3 but true friendſhip ſeeketh not the good 
of it (elf. 2. The flatterer is changeable, and divers in: his judge- 
ment, like wax, ora Looking-g/aſle, that recciveth all forms. He is 
a Cham:leon, a Polypxs, tain to praiſe and dilpraiſe, and hz will do 
the like, accommodating himſelf ro the mind-of him he fAlittereth, 
A friend is firm and conltant. 3. He carrieth- himſelf too violently 
and ambitiouſly io all that he doth, in the view and knowledge of 
him he flattereth, ever prailing and offering his ſervice. Nm imi- 
tatur amicitiam, ſed preterit : He doth not imitate friendſhip, but paſſe 
by it. He hath no moderation in his outward acions, and.coutrari- 
wiſe, inwardly he hath no atte&tion zwhich are conditions quite con- 
trary to a true friend. 4. He yieldeth, aud alwayes giveth the victo- 
ry tohim he flattereth, alwaycs applauding him, having no other 
end than to pleaſe, in ſuch ſort, that he commendeth all, and more 
thau all ; yea,ſometimes to his own colt, blaming and humbling him- 
{cf like a wreftler that ftoopeth, the better tooverthrow his com- 
panion. A friend goes roundly to work, cares not whether he have 
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pleaſe, as how he may profit, whether it be by fair means, or by 


th 


toul, as a good Phylician ulech tro do to cure his patient.- 5. A flat- 
terer ſomtimes uſurpeth he liberty of a friend to apprehend bur 
It is with the left hand and untowardly. For he ſtayes himſelf at 
{mall and light matters, that are not worthy reprehenſion, faining 
want of knowledge of any greater, but yet he will be rude and rough 
cnough in the cenſuring of the kindred and ſervants of him he flat- 
tcreth, as failing much in that duty they ſhould do unto him, Orhe 
faineth to have underſtood ſome light accuſations againſt him, and 
that he could not be quiet until he knew the truth thereof; and if 
it fall out, that he thatis flattered deny them, or excuſe himſelf, he 
taketh occaſion to commend him the more: I was much aſtoniſhed 
at it (faith he)and I could not believe it, for I fee the contrary. For 
how ſhould I think, that you will take from another man, when you 
give all that is your own, and take more care to givethan to take ? 
Or at leaſt wiſc, he will make his reprehenſion to ſerve his turn, 
that he may flatter the better telling him, that he takes not care e- 
nough of himſelf, hc is not ſparing enough of his perſon and pre- 
ſence, fo neceſſary to the Common-weal, as once a Senator did to 
Tiberius ina full Senate, but with an ill ſcent, and as bad lucceſs. 
6. Finally, to conclude in a word, a friend alwayes reſpeccth, pro- 
cureth, and attempteth that which is reaſon, and honeſty, and duty ; 
the flatterer that which belongs to paſſion and pleaſure, and that 
which is already a malady in the minde of him that is flattered. And 
therefore he is a proper inſtrument, for all things that belong to 
plcalure and licentious liberty, and not for that which is honeſt or 
painful, and dangerous. He1s like an Ape, who being unfit for any 
_ ſervice, as other. beaſts are, ſerves for a play-game, and to make 
port. 

A near Neighbour and alliance toflattery is lying, a baſe vice 3 and 
therefore ſaid an ancient-Philofopher, That it was the part of ſlaves t0 
lie, of free-men ts ſpeak, the truth. For what greater wickedneſs is 
there, than for a man to beliehis own knowledg ? The firſt ſtep to 
the corruption of good manners, is the baniſhment of truth 3 as 
contrarily, ſaith Pindarus, To be true, is the beginging of verine. It is 
likewiſe pernicious- to humane ſociety. We are not men, neither can 

we knitand joyn together in humane ſocicty, as hath bin ſaid, if this 
be wantivg. Doubtle(s, ftlence is more ſociable, than untrue 
ſpeech. Ita lie had but one viſage as truth hath, there were ſome 

reme-» 


of flattery, ling and diſſimenletiow. 
remedy for it 3 for we would take the contrary to that which a ly- 
ar ſpeaketh to be the certain truth. But the contrary to truth hath 
a hundred thouſand figures, and an indefinite and unlimited held, 
That which is good,that it to ſay, virtue & verity, is too finite & cer- 
tain, becaiiſe there is but one way to the mark : That which is evil, 
that is to ſay, vice and errour, and lying, is infinite and- uncertain, 
becauſe there are a thouſand ways to miſs the mark. Doubtleſle if 
men knew the horror of lying, they would purſue it with ſword 
and fire. And therefore ſuch as have the charge of youth are with 
all inftance and diligence, to hinder it, and to withſtand the firlt 
birth and progreſs of this vice, as likewiſe of opinative obſtinacy, 
and that in time, for they never leave gominy: p 

There is likewiſe a covered and diſguiſed Iye, which is hypocriſie of bypecrifte. 
and difſimulation (a notable quality of Courtiers, and in as great 
credit amongſt them as virtue) the vice of licentious and baſe minds: 
for a man to diſguiſe and hide himſelf under a mask, asnot daring 
to ſhew himſelf to be that which he is, is a cowardly and ſervile hu- 
mour. 

Now he that makes profeſſion of this goodly myftery, lives iu ,,, lifiealy 
great pain, for it isa great unquietneſs for a man to endeavour to thereof. * 
ſcem other than that he is, and to have an eye unto himſelf, for fear 
left he ſhould: be diſcovered. It is a torment for a man to hide his 
own'natare : to be diſcovered, a confufion. There is no ſuch pleaſure 
asto live according to his nature, and it is better to be lefle cfteem- 
ed and to live openly, than to take fomuch pains tocounterfeit and 
live under a canopy 3 ſo excellent and fo noble a thing is free- 
dom. _ | 
But the myſtery of theſe kind of menis but poor, for difſimu- 2, * 
lation continues not long. undiſcovered, according to that ſaying : dities. 
Things fained and violent dure not long : and the reward gf ſuch 
people is, that no man will truſt them, nor give them credit when 
they ſpeak the truth 3 for what ſoever comes from them is held for 
apocryphal aud mockery. « 

Now here is need of indifferency and wiſdom. For if nature be rhe counſet 
deformed, vicious and offenſive to another 3 it muſt be conitrained, brreapes, 
and, to ſpeak better, corrected. There is a difference between living 
freely and careleſly.. Again, a man muſt not always ſpeak all he 
knows, that is a folly; but that which he ſpeaketh, let it be that 
which he thinkcth., Di Nomala = 
'- There are two forts of people - whom diflimulation is excuſa- benefitting w#> 
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ſay, in the. Prince for the publick benefit, and the good and peace of 
himſelf, or the ſtate, as before hath been ſaid 3 and in women for 
the conveniency thereof, becauſe an overfree and. bold liberty be- 
comes them not, but rather inciines to impudence. Thoſe {mall 
diſguiſements, fained carriages, hypocrifies, which.,well befit their 
ſhamefaſtneſs and modeſty, deceive none but foolsz beſecm them 
well and defend thiir honoursz But yet it is a thing which they are 
not to take any great pains to learn, becauſe bypooibs is natural in 
them. They are wholly.made for it, and they all make uſe of it,and 
too much : their viſage, their veltments,, their words, countenance, 
laughter, wecping; and they, praQiſe it not onely towards their 
husbands living, but after their death too, They fain great ſorrow, 
and many times inwardly laugh. Jaftantizs merent, que minus do- 
lent : They mourn in ſhew, that grieve but little. | | 


CHAP: X11: 
Of benefits, obligation, and thank fullneſi. 


T He ſcience and , mattex, of henefits. or. good turns, and the - 


thankful ackpowledgment. of the obligation, active and pal- 
five is great, of great uſe, and very ſubtile, It is that where inwe 
fail moſt. We neither know how to do good, nor, to be thank- 
ful for it. It ſhould ſeem that the grace as well of the merit, as of 
the acknowledgment is decayed, and revenge and ingratitade is 
wholly in requeſt, ſounuch more ready and ardent.axe we thereun- 


t9. Gratis oneri eft, ultio in queſtn babetur : altiys injurie quam 


merita deſcendunt : Thank fulneſy is a burtben,, revenge is accounted 
fir gain: Injuries ſink, deeher than deferts.* Firſt then, we. will (peak 
of merit and good deeds, where we will comprehend humanity, lis 
berality, almes-deeds and their contraries, inhumanity, cruelty ; and 
afterwards of obligation, acknowledgment, and forgetfulneſs, or 


; * 


ingratitude and revenge, . 


E; | 
4n —_— God, nature, and, reaſon, do invite.us to dogood, and to deſerve 
ontoy 
works by divers 
reaſons, 


well of another 3. God by his example, and. his nature, which is . 


wholly good z, neithex do we know any better means how to.imi- 
fate God z Nullz, re propins ad Dei naturam accedimis,. quam bet 
neficenti*.. Di eft mortalem (uccurrere mortali, In notbing we come 


1. ear to tbe nature of Go), than in doing good. Is of Gad that one mor- . 
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ble, yea ſometimes requiſire 3 but yet for divers reaſons, that is to . 


«4 


Of benefits, obligation, and thank ſulneſs. 
14] man ſuccoureth another. Nature witnefſeth this one thing, that 
every one delighteth to' ſee him, to whbm he hath done good: it 
beſt agreeth with nature 3 Nibil tam ſeeundim naturam, quam ju- 
vare conſortium nature”. Nothing is more agreeable to nature, than to 
help him that partaketh of the ſame nature. It is the work of an 
honeſt and generous man todo good, and to deſerve well ofano- 


ther, yea to {eek occaſions thereunto. Liberalir eriam dandi canſss x1. 


querit: It is a part of aliberal mm even to ſeth occaſions of giving. 
And it is ſaid, that good bluod cannot -lye, nor fail at a necd, * Ic is 
greatneſs togive, baſcneſsto take Beatin oft dare quam accipere. It 
is better to give than to receive. He that giveth, honoureth him(ſclf, 
makes himſelf maſter over the receiver 3 he takes, ſells himſclt. 


He (ith one) that firft invented benefits or good turns, made - 


ſtocks and manacles to tye and ' captivate another man. And there» 
fore divers have rcfuſed to take, leſt they ſhould: wound their liber + 
ty, eſpecially from thoſe whom they would not love, and be behold- 
ing unto, accotding tothe counſel of the wiſe, which adviſeth a man 
not to receive any thing from a wicked man, leſt he be thereby bound 
untohim. Ceſar was wont- to ſay, that there came no ſound more 
pleaſing unto his cars than prayers. and petitions. It is the mot of 
greatneſs, Ask me Invocs me in die tribulationis, eruam te & bo- 
norificabis me : Call upon me in the day of tribulation, and I will de- 
liver thee, and thou ſhalt glorifie me, It'is likewiſe the molt noble, 
and honourable uſe of our means 6r ſubſtante, which fo long as we 
hold and polls them privately,they carry with them baſe and abje&t 
names5 horſes, lands, mony : but being brought intolight, and em- 
ployed to the good and comfort of another, they are ennobled wich 
new and glorious titles, benefits, liberalities, magnificencies. It is the 
beſt and moſt commodious imployment that may be 3 Ars gqueſtn- 
offſima, ptima nogotiatio, whereby the principal is aſſured, and the 
profit is very great. And toſay the nd. oy a man hath nothing that 
is truly his own, but that which he gives forthat which he retains, 
and keeps to himſelf, benefits neither himſelf, nor another : and if 
he imploy them otherewiſe, they conſume and diminiſh, paſs thorow 
many dangerous accidents, and at laſt death it ſelf. But that which is 
given, it can never petiſh, never wax old. And therefore Mark, 4n- 
tony being beaten down by fortune, and nothing remaining to him, 
but his power to die, cryed out that he had nothing, but that which 
he had given : Hoe habes quedeunque dedi. And therefore this 
ſweet, debonair, and 1eady-will to do good unto all; is a 
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right excellent and. honourable thing in all reſpects: as contzarily, 
there is not a more baſe and deteſtable vice,more againſt nature than 
cruelty, for which”cauſc it is called inhumanity 3 which'proceedeth 
from a contrary caulc, to.that of bounty and benchgs, that is to lay, 
daſtardly ah 99217 3: hu hath been ſaid. 


2 
The difinflicn 


" of benefits, 


3 
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of bewefits, obligation, and'thankfulneſs. 


- There is a two-fold manner of doing -good unto, another, by. 
prohting and by pleafing him ;. for the fictt a man. is admired and: 
cſteemed3. for the ſecond, beloved, The: firſt is far the better, it re» 
gardeth the neeeflity and want of a man, it is to play the part of a, 
tather and a true friend. Again, there are two. ſorts of bounties or. 
good turns3 the one are duties, that proceed out of, a natural or 
lawful obligation: the other are mcrits and free, which proceed out: 
of pure affeQtion.. Theſe ſeem the more noble : nevertheleſs if the 
other be done with .attention and affection, though they be dutirs,, 
yet they are excellent. 

The bc:nctit and the merit is not properly that, that is given, is. 
ſeen, is touched 3. this is. but the grofſe matter, the mark, the ſhew 
thereof, but it .is the good. will. That which is outward is many. 
times but ſmall, that which is inward very great 3-for this hath com= 
monly with it a kind of bunger and afcQion, and is al waies ſeek- 
ing occaſions to do good 3, it giveth ſo much. as it can, and what is 
needtal, forgetting its own bencht. In beneficio boc ſuſjiciendum 
quod alteri dedit, ablaturns. fibi, militatix ſue oblitus : In a benefit 
this is to be conſidered that which be giveth to another be taketh away. 
from himſelf, being forgetful of his. cxpn profit- Contzarily, where the 
gift is great, the grace may be {mall 3 for. it is commonly given with 
an ill will; with an expectation of much intreaty, and, leaſure e- 
nough to conſider whether he may give. it or no.. This is to make 
too great preparation thereunto, and toogreat ulc thereof, to give 
it rather to himſelf; and his ambition, than tothe good and necc- 
ſity of the receiver. Again that which is outward may incontinent» 
ly vaniſh, that which is inward remains farm : The libesty, health, ho- 
nour, which'is to be given, may all at an inftant; by ſame accident or 
other, be taken away 3. the bencfit neverthelefle remaining entice. 

The adviſements whereby a man ſhould dire&t himſelf, in his 


Audcs. of bewe- bounties and benefits he beſtoweth, according to therules and in- 

ſtrufion of the wiſe, are.theſe; Firft,.to whom' muſt he give? ta 

all ? It ſcemeth that to. do.good unto. the-wicked and unworthy, 

1s at one in{tant to.. commic many faults, for it. brings an jill name 

| upon the. giver, extertaincth, and, kindleth malice, gives _ 
C 


for. 
l, 7 whom, 


of bentfitr, obligation, and thank fulneſſe- 
which'bclongsto verrue and merit, to vice alſo. Doubtleſle free and 
favourable graces are not duc, but to the good and worthy 3-but in a 
time of neciillty, and ina generality all, is common. ' In theletwo 
caſcs the wicked and ungratctfull have a part, if they. be in neceſlity; 
or if they be in ſuch a ſore mingled with the good, that the one can 
hardlyzeccive without the other. For it is btter to do good to 


thoſe that are unworthy for their ſakes that are good, than to de»' 


privethe good for their fakes that are evil. So doth God, good un- 
£0 all; he ſuffercth the fun te ſhine, and the rain to fall indifferenc- 
ly upon all : But yct his ſpecial gifts he giveth not but to theſe whom 
he hath choſen for his 3 Non of bouuns ſumere panem filiorum, & 
projicere canibus : multum refert utrim aliquem non excludss an tligas : 
It is not good 10 taky the Childrens bread, andcaft it unto d\gr. There is 
4 great difference between not excinding and chuſing. At a need there- 
fore, iu a time of affliion and neccflity we muſt do goud unto all ; 
Naminibus prodeſſe netera- jubet, ubicunque homini benejicio locus : Na- 
ture commandeth te do good unto men, whenſoever opportunity is offered 
20 benefit them. Nature aud humanity teach us, to regard and to 
offer our ſelvewunto them, that tiretch eut their arms unto us, and 

'not unto thoſe that turn their backs towards us 3 rather unto thoſe 

to whom we may do good, than to thoſe that are able to do good 

unto us. It is the part of a generous mind, to take part with the wea« 

ker fide, to ſuccour the afticed, and to help to abate the pride and 

violence of the conqueror 3 asChelsnjs once did, the Daughter and 

Wife of a King, whoſe father and husband being at variance and 

wars one againſtanother, whenſoever the husband had gut the bet- 
ter againſt her father, like a good daughter (he followed and ſerved 

her tather inall chings in his afliQionsz but the-chauce turning,and 

her father-getting the maſtery, like agood wife, ſhe turned to her 

husband, and accompanicd him in his hardeſt fortune. 


Secondly, he muſt do good willingly and cheerfully ; Now ex 
triſtitia aut neceſſitate 3 bilmem datorem _ Dew : Big oft gratum, 
gued opus eft, fi witro offers : Not with diſcontent, or out of neceſ- 
ſity: God laveth a chearfull giver © that is twice acceptable, that is 
needfull, and iffered of thine own accord: not ſuffering himſelf co be 
over-intreated, and importuned ; otherwiſe it will never be plca- 
ting: Nemo |,benter debet quod non atcipit, ſed expreſſit : No manu 
 . receiveth with that thankfullneſſe, when it is wot willingly given, but 
wrung ous by importunity. That which is yiclded by force, and cn- 
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of ben+fite,obbig ation; and'thankfulneſs. 
tecaty and 'praycrs, as. dearly ſold 3: Non 'talit gratis, qui accipit re-. 
ans: imd nibil charius emitur quam quod precibus 7 He bath it not free- 
ly, which receiveth by entreaty : yes nothing is detrer bowg ht, than that 
which 3s bad by earneft ſiat. that. praieth and intreatech, humbleth 
himſelf, confelſeth himſelf an inferiour, covereth-his face with ſhame, 
honoureth him whom he intreateth ; + whereupon Ceſar was wont to | 
ſay after he had overcome Pompey, That he lent not his e :rs more 
willingly, nor took ſo much content inany thing, as tobe intreated 
whereby he gave a kind ot hope- unto -a},; even his enemies, that they 
ſhould obtain whatſocver they ſhould requeſt. ' Graces ars filken veſt» 
ments, tranſparent, free, and not'conſtramned. 

Thirdly, {pecdily and readily. This ſeems todepeud upon the for- 
mer 3 for benctits are eſteemed according to the will wherewith they 
are beſtowed ; now- he that ſtayes long before'he ſuccour and give, 
ſcems to have been a -long time unwilliagto- do it; tarde fecit, 
din noluit. As contrarily, a readyne(s herein” doubleth the benefit 3 
Bis dt qui celeriter : He giveth twice that giveth quickly. That in- 
differency and careleſs regard whether it be done; or not done, that 
is uled herein, is not approved by any, but impudemt, perſons, Di- 
ligence muſt be uſed -in-alf points, Herein then there is a' five-fold 
manner of proceeding, whereof three arc-reproved 3 to refuſe todo a 
good turn, and that-ſlowly too, is a doable injury ; to refuſe ſpecdi- 
ly, and to give lowly, arealmoſt one : and fome there arc that are 
fle offended with a quick denial ; Mins decipitur cri negatur cele- . 


. riter: be is lefſs deceived that is ſoon denied. The beſt way then is, to - 


give ſpecdily : but that which is moſt excellent, is, to anticiparethe 
demand; toprevent the neceſlicy and the defire, 
Fourthly, without hope of reſtitution : this is that wherein the 


T\ | : 
4 Without hope force. and virtue of a benefitdoth principally conſiſt. If it be a vir- 
of reftirmion. rue, it is not mercenary : Twrc eft virtws, dare beneficiz non reditnrs : 


Then it is virtue to beſtow benefits, when they exſpeA no requital. A_. 
benefit. is lefe richly beſtowed, where there is a retrogradation and 
refle&ion; but when there is no place for 1cquicalz yea, not 
known from whence the good turn cometh, there it is in its true lu- 
ſtre and glory. If a man look after the like, he will give ſlowly and 
to few. Now it..is far better to rcnounce all ſuch hopes of two re- 
turns, than to ceaſe to-merit, and to do good; for whileſt a man 
{eeketh afterthat irange and accidental payment he depriveth him- 
ſe1f of the true and natural, which is that inward joy and comfort... 
he receiveth in doing good. Again, he muſt_not be twice A 
- ? _ 


—— 


Of bettaf bs, ob gation. and tbank fulueſr. 
"for one thing, To do wrong, is -iw it {elf a baſe and: abominable 
thing, we ye needs no other thing to diſſlwade a man from it: fo 
ta deſerve well ofgnother : 15, an execlicnt,and honourable thing, and 
there needs ao.Qther thing £0.callame 2/manto it. - And ina word, 
Ic.is not to do-gqad, to look-after,the like-xeturn 3/it:is to make mer- 
chandize and profit thereok, z;Now oft beneficium quod: in quneſtum mit- 
titur : That is nos 4 benefit that is given far gain, And a man ſhould 
riot confound and mingle together aRtions fo divers; demus Lene- 
cia, non faneremn :. Let w give benefits, but not for uſury. It is pitic 
but ſuch aien- ſhould bedeccived that hopeafter ſuch requitals : Dig- 
nu eſt decipi, qui- de tecipiendo cogjtaret, cim doret:: He is wortby to Le 
deceived, who looketh for « recompence of that be gave. She is no honefi 
woman who either forfear, or the better to enflame, or todraw a 
man on, refuſeth : Que quia non licuit non dedit, ipſa dedit : She who 
bath not given ber cunſent becauſe ſpe cond net fob do. it, bath notrrib- 
ftanding conſented. Su he deſerves nothing: that doth good to receive 
good again,' (Graces arc pure virgins, without hope of return, ſaith 


Hefiod. | 
Fifthly, todo good ina, proportion anſwerable to the defire ofa Þ__ 

man, ang: as it may be acceptable to. himchat recciveth it, to the end 5- A_—_ 

he may know and find, that it is traly intended; 2nd done unto him. RO f 

Concerning whieh point youare.to.know,that;thereare two forts of 

benehts,, = one are hagourable to: the perſon-that recciveth, ind 

therefore they ſhould be done publickly.; The ather arc commodi- 

ous, ſuch as ſuccour the want; weakneſs, ſhame, or other neccfſicie 

of the recciver. Theſe are to bedone, ſecretly, yea, if necd be;that he 

onely may take notice that; regeiycth, thera 3. audit it bee, the re- - 

cciverſhould-not know fram -whence. they come (becauſe it may be, 

he is baſhfull, and-the knowledge thereof may diſcourage him'from 

taking, though his _—_——— it 5 good aud expedient to con- 

ceal it from him, and to ſuffer the» benefit. to-drop jato his hand, 

as it were unawares.) It is enough, the; benefactor know its and his 

own conſcience ſerve him'for a w ichs better than if he had 

a thouſand lookerson, _ |, 2 (1 fe hh 
Sixthly, without the hurt and offence of another, and the preju* 

dice of jultice-: todo goed not doing evil : To give to ane;at the , piguar the 

chargeef another, is to(acrifice the ſon is the prefence of the father, offence of "wn- 

ſaith a wiſe man. 332222 24 2572 9113 74 | 8ep. (2+ 00 4 

 Seventhly, wiſe: >A. man may be, (ometimes hindered from 10. 

anſwering demands and pernnny from refuling or yielding _ 7. Wiſely, 

4 tnem 


[ 
Of bemifits, obligation, end thank folueſe: | 
them. This difficulty proceedeth from the” evil natare of man, 
Eſpecially of the petitioner,who vexeth kimſelf too much in the in- 
during of « be it never ſo juſt and reaſonable. And this is 
the reaſon why ſome promiſe and agree toall (a teſtimony of weak- 
nels) yea, when they have neither power, nor will to perform and- 
referring the avoiding of the difficulty to the very point of the 
execution, they hope that many things may ha that may hin- 
der and trouble the performance of their promite, and fo think to 
quit themſelves of their obligation: or if it fall out there be quefti- 
on made thereof, they find excuſes and avoidances; and fofor that 
time: content the-petitiqner. But none of all- this-is to be allowed z 
for a man ought not toagree to any thing, but to-that which he can, 
will, and ought to perform. And tinding himſclf between theſe two 
ftraits and dangers ; cicher of a bad promiſe, becauſe it- is cithey 
unjuſt, or ill behtting}; or an abſolute denial, which may fir up ſome. 
ſuſpition, or mi({-conceit 5the counſel is, that he falve this matter ei- 
ther by delaying 'the anfiwer, in ſuch ſort compoſing the promiſe, 
in ſuch generall and doubtfull terms, that they bind-not a man pre» 
ciſcly to the performance thereof,,''Rut here is craft and lvbtlery, far 
diftcrent from true freedom';-but this iniquity of the: petitioner is 
the cauſe there; and hedeſerverb it, © 0) 4 4 9s 12 
Eighthly it muſt proceed from'a manly heart, andhcarty afecti- 
7 ofl, Homo ſum, bumani" me nibil alientim puro-: I amd man; and'I 
feb beay- think nothing belonging unto wan flrange wnnto me > elpecially-towards 
7 e911 thoſe thatare afflicted n/want-; and this is that which wecall mercy, 
They that have not this alfeGion, «$9939, &* immanerare inhumane, 
and carry the marks off diſhoneſt- met.” But ' yet -chis- muſt proceed 
from a ſtrong, conſtant,” and generoils 3 not a ſoft, efferminate; and 
troubled mind : for that is @ vicious - paffion; and which may tall into 
a.wicked mind, whereof in this phace we have already ſpoken : for 
there is a and evil mercy. And #man muſt ſuccour the afflicted, 
not affii ting himſelf and applying the end untohimfelf, detra&t no» 


thing from equity,-and ; for-God (aithirhar we muſt not have 
pity of the poor in Judgment : and ſo God and his Saints areſaid'to 
be mercifall-and-pitiful | 


TY Ninthly, .it muſt be without boaſting and.ſhew,-or- pablick pro» 
9.Fithews Clamation thereof, for this is a kind of xcproach: Theſe kind of ygunts 
beafing, do not onely take away the grace, but the credit, and-maked benefx 

odious, bee oft in odixme beneficia perducere. i Aud in this ſenſe it is ſaid, 
that a. benefactor muſt forget his good deqyls., | "A 


SL Do 


*"- 


of benefits, obligation, andibankſuluc]*.- 429 \. 
He muſt continue them, and by new benches confirm, and renew, 13 
the old, (this inviceth the whole world wo love him, and to ſeek his 10. Continge 
love} and never repent himfclt of the-old, howſocver it may ſcem 5 17 91thou8 
that: he hath caſt his ſced upona barren and unthankful ground, be- "75% 
neficti 185 etiam” infelicites placeat, nuſquam bec vox, Vellem non fec'ſſe. 
let even the ill ſucceſs of thy good deeds pleaſe thee: never have this in 
thy month, I would I bad net done it. An unthaukful man wrongs 
none but himſelf, and a good turn is not loſt by his ingratitude 3 
it is a holy conſecrated thing that cannot be violatcd,nor extinguiſh- 
ed by the vice of another. And it. is no reaſon becauſe another is 
wicked;that therefore a mau ſhould ceaſe to be good, or difcontinuz 
his office 3 and that which is more, the work of a noble and gene- 
rous heart is to continue todo well, to break and to vanquith the 
malice and ingratitude of another man, and to memdthis manners 
Optimi viri & ingentis animi- oft tam dine ferce ingratum donec feceris 
gratum: vincit mulos pertinax bouitar. The beſt men and generous 
mind; will bare ſo l»ng wi:b an ungrateful perſon, until with their go'd*+ 
neſſe they ſpall make him grateful, perſerering goodneſſe overc»meth the e- 
vil. , 

Laſtly, not to trouble, or importune the receiver in the fruition 14 
thereof, as they who having givcn.an honour, or an office toa man, wo to.remors 
will afterwards exccute it themſclves.z or. at leaftwiſe, procure them #r tro+ble a. 
one. good, that they may -xcap another themſclves. He thatis the £99d #mrm 
receiver ought not to endure- this, and therefore is not unthankful z 
and the beuctaQor defaceth the benehir, and cance!leth the obligation. 


One of the Popes denying a Cardinal an unjuſt boon which he deman- X 
ded.allcdging unto him that he waa the cauſe why he was made Pope, '>-48 
anſwered him, Why then give. me leave to be Fope, and take not = 


that from me that thou.hatt given me. p 


After theſe xules and adviſcments., conc;ruing good deeds; we 15 
muſt know. that there are ſome benefits more acceptable and wel- Diftin&ien of” 
come than others, and. which are .more or lefle binding. They arc 6:»:f's, 
beſt welcome, that proceed. from a friendly hand from thoſe whem 
a man isenclined to love without this Ry and contrari.y itis 
a gricfto be obliged unto him, whom a man likes not, and to whom, 
he would nog;willingly. be indebtcd. Such benefits alſo ave welcome: + 
that come from: the. hand, of. him that js-any,way bound. to the re- 


ceiver: for here is a.lagd of Juſtice, and they bind lefſe.. Thoſe good ..1. > 2 
deeds that.,arc dane in,neceſlitics, and. great heretics, carry, ch vn n-26y 
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The firſt obli- 
mother. 


"Of bawefitr, obligation, and thank ſulneſſe; 
chem” a_greater'force, theymake 4 man forget all injurics, and bf. 
fences paſt; if there were anF, and blind more ftrongly 3 as contrarily 
thedenial, in fucha caſe isvery injurious and makes aman forget &{l 


* benefits paſts. ſuch benetits likewiſe, as may be-required with the like, 


are more gladly received; than their'contraries, which ingender a' 
kimd ofhate; for he that findeth himfelf wholly bound, without a- 
ny - power or poſſibility of repayment, as often as he ſeeth his bene- 
factor, he thinks he ſecs a teſtimony of his inability or ingratitude, 
and it is irkſome to his heart. There are ſome beneftts, the more ho- 
neſt' and gracious they are, the more burthenſome are they to the re- 
ceiver, if 'he be man of credit, as they that tye the conſcience and 
the will; for they lock faſter, keep a man in his right memory, and 


- ſome fear of forgetfulne(s, and failing his-promiſe.* A man is a ſafer 


priſoner under his word, than underlock and key. "It is better to be 
tied by civil and publick bands, thanby the law of honetty, and con- 
ſci-nce: two notaries arebetter than one. *I trufi:your word, andy our 
faith, and conſcience : hereis more honout'done to the receivers but 
yet conſtraint faſteneth, ſoliciteth,and prefſerh much more, and here 
is more ſafety to the lender; and a man carrieth himfelf more care- 
ſly, becauſe he doubteth not but thatthe law, and.thoſe outward 


"ties will awaken him when the time ſhall ſerve. Where there is con- 


ſtraint, the will is more looſe : 'where'there is Kfle conftraint, the will 
hath teſs liberty : 2uod me ju# togit, tix'd w1Inntare impetrem : | can 
hardly requeſt of my will, that which the law couftr ainetÞ me ent. | 

From a benefit proceeds an obligation; and from it a benefit; and 
{6 it is both- the child and the father, the fe andthe cauſe, and 
there is a'two-fo!ld* obligation; '@ive and paſhive, Parents, Princes 
and ſupriours, -by the duty of their charge are baund todo good 
unto thoſe that are committed and commendedwnto them, either by 
Jaw by naturez and generally all men that have means are bound 
torelcive thoſe that arei1 want, or ary affliction whatſoever, by the 


- command of nature. Behold here the firſt obligatiomzafterwards from 


bencfits/or good turns, whether they be Jue or ſpringing from this 
Mi obligation, or free and pure'merits, ariſeththe ſecond obligation 
and dGſcharge, whereby the reccivers are bound'to an acknow)edg- 
ment'and thankfull requita) : Altthis is fignified by Heftodzs, who hath 
made the Gracey three in number, 1c 7 wang other by the hands. 

"The fir obſtzation is diſcharged by egood offces of every on 
that is in'any charge which hall preſentlybe-difcourſed of in the 
ſecond part, which'concerneth particular dutics ; ea 
a2 3d! ga 
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Of bezeffrr, obligation, and thankfatuc)s. | 
gation, is ſtrengthened, and weakned and. leffened acciden:a!'y,by 
the conditions and ations of thoſe that are the receivers, For their 
offences, ingratitudes, and unworthinels do in- amanoer diſcharge 
thoſe, that axe, bound to have care of them3. and a man-emay- a » 
moſt ſay- as mach of their natural defects: too. A man may.Juſtly, 
with leſſe affection love that child, that kinſman, that fubje&, thac 
is, not only wicked and unwarthy, but foul, miſ-ſhapen, crooke4, un- 
fortunate, jill bornz God himſelf hath abated him much; from their 
natural price andcſtimation but yet a man, muſk in-this abatement of 
affection, keep a juſtice, and 7' moderation for this concernzth noc 
the helps and ſuccours of neceſſity, and thoſe offices that are duc by 
publick reaſon, buc only that intenſlion, and affcEtion, which is in the 
inward obligation..” | 

The ſecond obligation, which ariſeth from bepetus; is that which 
we are.to.handle, and concerning. which, we mult ac this time ec 
down ſome -rales :. Firſt, the law of dutiful acknowledgment and 
thankfulneſs is natural, witneſs bealts- therm(clves, not only private 
and. dcemeſtical, but cruel and ſavage, among whom there ate many 
excellent examples .of this acknowledgment, as of the Lion towards 
the Roman flaye, Officia etiam' fere ſentiznt : Even wild beaſts bave 
a fetling of goed offices done unto them. Secondly, it is a certain att of 
virtue, =. a teltimony- of a good migd, and therefore it is more to 
be eſteemed than bounty gr benefit, which many times proceed from 
abundance, from power, love of a mans proper intereſt, and very fel- 
dom from pure virtue, whereas thauktulnefs fpringeth alwaies trom 
a good heart, and therefore howſoever the benefit may be more to 
be deſired, yet kind acknowledgment is far more commendable. 
Thirdly, it-is an caſy thing, yea a pleaſant, and that is in the power 
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lig ation 4quhich 


is thankfulneſys p: 


of every man. There is nothing more ealie, than to do according to . 


nature nothing more plezfing than to be. free from bands, and to be 
at liberty. | 
By that which hath been ſpoken, it is eaſie to ſee how baſe and 


Io 
villanous a vice forgetfulneſs and ingratitude is, how unpleafing and Of ingratitude, - 


odious unto-all men; Dixeris maledifla cunts chm ingratum bomi- 


nem_dixeris : Thou ſpeakgft. all the evil that my be ſaid; when thu - 


wameſt an #ngratefi. man. It is againſt natures and therefore Plato 
ſpeaking of his diſciple A-iftotle, calleth him an ungrateful mule. Ir 
is likewiſe without all excuſe, and cannot come but from a wicked 
nature 3 Grave vitinm-, intolerabil>, quod diſſiciat bomines : 


A _grievens... vice and iutglerable, whisb. breakgtb the ſciety of geq,... 
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Rules of thank. 
fulueſs. . 
Lenec, 


"Idem, 


Plin. 


. fruitful ground : Ingratzs eſt qui- beneficium reddit fine wſitra. He 


- by 


of benefits, obligation, and thankfulneſ7. 

wen Revenge which followeth an injury, as ingratitude a good 
turn, is mw more ſtroag and preſling (for an injury enforceth 
more; than a beuctit) : Mltins injurie - quim merits deſtendunt : 
Injuriesfink deeper into-the mind, than deſerts. It isa very violcat paſ- 
fivn, but yet nothing ſo baſe , ſo deformed a vice as ingratitude. It is 
like thoſe evils thata man hath, that arc not dangerous ; but yet arc 
more- grievous and painful, than they that are mortal. In reven 
there is ſome ſhew of juſtice, and a man hides not him(elfto work his 
will therein 3 but in ingratitude thiere is nothing but baſe dilheneſty 
and ſhame. 

Thankfulneſs or acknowledgment that it may be ſuch as it 
ſhould be, muſt have theſe conditions. Firſt he muſt graciouſly re « 
ccive a benetit, with an amiable and cheerful viſage and ſpeech : 
Yai grate beneficium accepit, primam ens _—_ ſotvit : He 
which receiveth a benefit thank ly diſehargeth the firſt payment there- 
ef. Secondly, he muſt never torget it. Ingratifſimus omnium qui 
oblitu}, nuſc um enim grains feert poteſt, cui- torum beneficium elz- 
tſum eft: he that forgetteth a benefit is of all other moſt ingrateful , 
for in no reſpeft can be be made thankful, that hath wtterly forgotien 
4 good turn. The third office, is to publiſh it : ingenui pudoris off 
fateri per cuos proſecerimus & hec 'quaſi merces authory : It is the 
part of an boneſt mind, to confeſſe by whom we have received profit 3 
and this is as it were a reward to-the aun bys As a man hath 
the heart, and the hand of arother, open to do good z fo muſt he 
have his mouth open to preach and publiſh it : and ts the end the 
memory 'thereof may be more firm and folemn, he maſt name the 
benefit, and thatbythe name of the beneftaRtor. The fourth office 
is to make reſtitution, wherein he muſt obſcrve theſe four conditi- 
ons That it be not too ſpeedy nor too curiouſly, for this carricsan 
1} ſcent with it, and it bewrays too great an unwillingnefle to be in 
dcbt, and too much haſt to be quit of that band, And it likewiſe 
giveth an occaſion tv the friend or benefactor, to think 'that his 
courtelic was: not kindly accepted of 3 for tobe too careful and deli- 
rous to repay, 1s to incurre the ſuſpition of ingratitude. It muſt 
therefore follow ſometime after; and it muſt not betoolong nei- 
ther leſt the benefit grow tooancient, (for the Graces are painted 
young) and it muſt ; es ſome apt and good occafion, which 
cither offereth ic ſelf, or is taken, and that without noiſe and:ru- 
mour. That it be with ſome uſury, and ſurpaſs the te 1efic, like 


is 


Of benefits, obligation, and thenkfulneſ7. 
is unthankful, who reſtoretb a benefiz without profit 3 or at leaſt equal 
it with all the ſhew and acknowledgment that may be, of great 
reaſon, of a farther requital, -and that this is not to fatistic the obli- 
gation, but to give. ſome teſtimony. that. he forgetteth not how 
much he is indebted. That it be willipgly and with a grad heart : 
Ingratus eſt, qui me1u gratus eft * He is ungrateful zwbo is grateful for fears 
For if it were ſogiven 3 Eedem animo beneficinm debetur (uo datur 1 
errat i quis beneſicium libentis accipit, quam reddit : A benefit ought to 


he reſtored with the ſame mind wherewi:b 14 was giten: be is to be blamed. 


whaſoeter be be, that receiveth a benefit more willingly thay he reftoreth it. 
Laſtly if his inability be ſach, at that he cannot make preſenPreſtituti- 
on,yet let his will be forward encugh which is the hci and principal 
part, and- as it werethe ſoul, both of the bencht and acknowledg- 
ment 3, though there be no other witneſs hereof than itſelf; and he 
muſt acknowledge not only the good he hath received, but thatlike- 
wilc that hath been offexed and might have been received, that isto 
fay, the good will of the begetaQtor, which, is, as hath been (aid, the 


principal, 
"Theſecond Part. 


Which concerneth the ſpecial duties of certain men, by cert ain 
aud ſpecial obligations. 


| THE PREFACE. 


Eing to ſpeak of ſpecial and particular duties, differing accord- 
Bi. to the diverſity of the. perſons and their: ſtates , whether: 
they be -uncqual as ſaperiours, and inferiours, or equal: we will be- 
gin with married folks, who are mixt, and hold with both <quality 
and incquality.. And ſo much the rather, becauſe, we are hult to. 
ſpeak of private and domeſiical jultice and duties, before publick, 
becauſe they are before them, as families and houſes are before com- 
mon-weals, and therefore that private juſtice which is obſerved in a 
family, is the image and ſource, and modcl.of a Common-weal. 
Now theſe private. and domelſtical duties. axe three; that is to fay 
between. the husband and :the wife, parents and children, maſters 
and {crvants, and theſe are theparts of a houſhould or family, which. 
taketh the foundation from the husband and the wife, who are the 
wmaſicrs and authors thereof... And therefore firſt of wn "OI 
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| © Particular du- 
ries of the buſ- 
band. 


Of the 2s 


| naked, and eſpecially in the abſence of her husband, For her husband 


The duty of warrtedfoth, | 
CHAP, XII. 
The duty rf married folk, 


h , A Ccording tothoſe two divers conſiderations that are in marriage, 
Common dupies, 


as hath been ſaid, that is to ſay, equality and inequality 3 there 
are likewiſe two ſorts of duties and offices of married folk, the one 
common to both, cqually reciprocal, of like obligation, though accor- 
ding .to the cuſtom- of the world, the pain, the- reproach, the inconye- 
nieuce, be not equal : that is toſay anentire loyalty, fidelity, cominu- 
ny, and communication of all things, and a care and authority over 
their family and all the goods of their houſe. Hereof we have ſpoken 
more at large in the firft book. 

The other are particular and different, according to that inequa- 
tity that is betwixt- them.: for thoſe of the husband are; 1. Toin- 
tru his wife with' mildncſs in all things:that belong unto her. duty, 
her honour, and-good, whereof ſhe'is capable. 2. To cloth her 
whether ſhe- brought dowry with her or no. 3. Tonourith her. 
4. To lie with her. 5. Tolove and defend her. The two extremi 
ties are -baſe and vicious, to hold her-under like a ſervant, to make 
her miſtreſs by ſubje@ing himſelf unto her : And theſe are the prin- 
cipal duties. Theſe follow after, to comfort her being ſick, to:de- 
liver her being captive, to bury her being dead, to nouriſh her living, 


and to provide for his-children he hath hadby her, by his will and 


Teſtament. 

The duties of the wife, 1+ Arc to give honour, reverence, and 
reſpe& to her husband, as to her malter and lord;zfor fo have the wi- 
ſeſk women that ever were, termed their husbands, and the Hebrew 
word Baal fſignifieth. them both, husband and lord. She that dif- 
chargeth her ſelf of this duty, honoureth her ſelf more than her 
husband z and doing otherwiſe,-wrongs none but her (elf. 2. To 
give obedience in all things juſt and Jawful, applyivg and accom- 
modating her ſc|f to the manners and humours other husband, like 
a true looking glafſe, which faithfully 'repreſenteth the face; having 
noother particular deſignment, love, thought, but-as the dimenſions 
and accidents, which have no other propgr ation or motion, and 
never move but with the body, ſhe applyes her (elf inall things to 
her husband, 3. Service, as' to provide either by her felf or ſome 0- 
ther his viand to waſh his feet; 4. Tokeep the houſe, and there- 
fore. ſhe is compared tothe Tortois, and is painted haying her feet 


being 


- 
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The duty of Married folk.” 
being far from her ſhe muſt be as it were invincible, and contrary to 
the Moon (which appcareth in her greatneſs when ſhe is fartheli 
from the Sun) not appear, but when ſhe comes neer her Sun. 5 To 
befilent, and not to (peak but with: her husband, or by hey husband : 
and foraſmuch as a ſilent woman isa rare thing, and hardly found 
ſhe is ſaid to bz a precious gift, of God. 6. To'employ her time is Eoclus, 26. 
the practice and ſtudy of houlewifery, which is the moſt commodious 
and honoarable ſcience and ocgupation ofa woman z this is her ſpe- 
cial miltris-quality, and which a man of mean fortune, ſhould 
eſpecially ſeek in. his marriage. It is .the only dawry, that ſerveth 
either to ruinate, or preſcrye familics z- but it is very rare- There 
are divers that arc covetous, few that are good houſewites. We 
__ to ſpeak of thetn bath, of houshold husbandry preſently by it 
ſelf. | _w | | 
In the private acquaintance and uſe of marriage, there muſt be =- —_— 
a 'moderation, that is, a. religious and devout band, for that pleaſure —_ 
that _is therein muſt be mingled with ſome ſeverity 3 it muſt be a married folk, 
wiſe and conſcionable delight. A man mult touch his wife diſcreet- 
ly and for honefty, as it is (ad, and for fear, as. Hriſto#e-ſaith, leſt 
provoking her deſires too wantonly, the pleaſures thereof make her 
to exceed the bounds of reaſon, and the care of health : fortoo hot 
and too' frequent a. pleaſure altexzeth the ſeed, and hindreth genera » 
tion. .On the other fide, to the end ſhe be not over-languithing, | 
barren, and (abje&to other diſcaſes, he muſt offer himſc|funto her, pjutarch, in 
though ſcldome. Solon ſaith, thrice in a moneth 3 but there can no Solon. 
certain law or rule be given herect, 

The dodrine of houlhold husbandry doth willingly follow, and.is. 
annexed unto. marriage. ; 


CHAP. XII.: 
Houſhold busbandry. 


| | # ; ety 7 
1.) 1 Onſhhold husbandry is an excellent, juft, and profitable oc-. 
& Icupation. It is a happy. thing, ſaith Plato, for a man to.go. 
through his private affairs without injuſtice. T here.is nothing more | 
beautitul than a houſhhold well and peaceably governed. . | 
2. It is a profeſſion which. is: not difficult, for he that is not ca- 
pable of any thing elſe, is'capable. of .this3, but yet it is carefal and 
painful, and. troubleſome, by...reaſon. of the multitude of affairs, 
which though they be (inall: and. ofng. great importance, yet ma 

mu 


+ 


much 1s they are common and frequent, and never at an end, they 
do mnch annoy and weary a man. Domeſtical thorns prick, be- 
cauſe they .are ordinary 5 but if they come from the principal per- 
ſons of tht family, they gaul and exulcerate, and grow remedileds. 


3; It is a great happineſſe, and a fit mean to live at caſe, to have 
one whom a matr may truſt, and-vupon whom he may repoſe him- 
ſ:1f; which that be may the better do, he mutt chooſe one that is 
true and loyal, and afterwards bind him to do well by that cruſt 
and confidence he putteth inhim. Hebir2 files ipſam obligat fidem; 
multi fallere docuerunt, dum timent fallt > &” alitr jus peccandi, Jaſpiconds 
dedernnt : Faith being given, bind; faith #gain > manybave taught to de- 
ceive, whilſt they fear to be deceived, and have given occaſion unto others of 
offending by ſuſpefting them. 

4. The prineipal precepts and counſels that belong to frugality, 
or good husbandry, are theſe: 1. Tobiy and (ell all _ at the 
beſt rimes and ſcaſons, that is, when they are beſt and beſt cheap. 
2. To take good heed leftthe goods in the houſe beſpoyled or miſ- 
| carry, be either loſtor carried away. This doth eſpecially belong to 

the woman, to: whom Ariftoxle gives” this authority and care. 
3- To provide firſt and principally tor theſe rhiree'; 'necefity, Jean- 
lines, order: and again, 'ifthere be means, ſome adviſe to provide 
for theſe three too : but the wiſer ſort wiſh no great pains to be ta- 
ken therein : non ampliter, mY munditer cortvrubnem 3 Þ/us ſalis quans 
ſumptics : A feaſt not be coftly, but deanly, more mirth than coft. 
Abundance, pomp, and preparation,” exquiſite and rich fafliion. The 
contrary is many times pradtiſed in good houſes, where you thall 
have beds garniſhed with ſilk, embroydered with gold, and but one 
ſimple coverlid in winteywhich were a commodity far more neccfſa- 

ry. And ſo ofthe relt, ; 
* 4+ To rule and moderate his _ which is. done by taking 
away ſuperfluities, yet providing for cflitics, and that which is ft 
and beſceming. A ducket in amans purſe will do a man morgho- 
nour - honeſtly, than ten prodigally {pent, ſaith one. Again (butthis 
requires induſtry and 'good ſufficiency) to make a great ſhew with a 
little charge 3 and above all, not to ſuffer the expence to/grow above 
the receit and the income. As | 
5. To have:#care"and an eye over all: The vigihancy and pre- 
ſcenee of the Maſter, faith the Proverb, fattech the' borfe and the 
land. And in any caſe the maſter and miltrels muſt rake a care to 
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The duty of Parents and Chilabes. 


to conceal their ignorance and inſufficiency in the affairs of che houſe; 


and much more their careleſnefſe, making a ſhew as if they. attend- 
cd and thought nothing clſc. For if officers and ſervants have an 
opinion, that their maſters look nor umto-them, they may chance to 


inake his hair grow through his hood. 


CHAP. XLv. 
The dyty of Parents and Childreg. 


He duty of Parents and Children is reciprocall, and reciprocal- 

- ly naturall : if that efchildren be more firait, that of Parents is 
more ancient, parents being the firlt authours' and cauſe, and more 
important-to a Common-weal : for to - people a State, and to furniſh 
it with honeſt men and good citizens, the culture and good nouriſh» 
ment of youth is neceſſary, which is the ſeed of a Common-wealth. 
And there comes not ſo much evils to a Weal-publick, by the ingra- 
titude of Children towards their Parents, as by the careleſneſs of 
Parents in the infiruction of their Children: and therefore with great 
reaſon in Lacedemon, and other good and politick States, there was 
a puniſhment and a penalty laid upon the Parcnts, - when the Chil- 


dren were ill conditioned, And Plato was wont toſay, that he knew: 


nat in what a man ſhould be more carcful and diligent,than to make' 
a good ſon, And Crates cryed out in choler, To what end do men 
take ſo much care in heaping up goods, and (© little care of thole to 
whom they ſhall leave them ? It is as much as if a man ſhould take 
care of his ſhoo, and not of his foot, What ſhould he do with riches 
thatis not wiſe, and knows not how to uſe them? -It is like a rich 
and beautifull ſaddle upon a Jades back, Parents then are doubly, 
; kgs tothis duty, both becauſe they are their Children, and be- 
caule they are the tender plants and hope of the Common-weal : 
LG till Js own Jand, together with that of the Weal-pab» 
ick, ; 


tion. - . The hrlt regarderh the time when the -infant isin the womb, 
untill his: coming: into the world inclufively 3. theſecond, the time 
of his iafancy in' his Cradle, untill he know how-te.go- and to (peak : 
the third, all his youth; this part muſt be handled -more- at large, 
and more fexioully ; rhe fourth congerneth their affection, come 
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4 
m4 this office or duty hath four ſucceſſive parts, according to xhe Jirofn of 
tliote-fogr goods or benchts that a child ought to reccive ſuccefſive- the office of 
ly from his, parents, Lite, Nourilhment, 4nſtruction, Communica- £9" 


or! 


The duty of parents end. tbildrom. - 
munication and carriage towards their childreanow. come to man; 
eſtate, touching their.good thoughts, deligaments, , 

-Thefirſt, A LINED generation and fruit in the womb, 
' iSnotaccounted of and obſerved with ſuch diligence as i tought, al- 
though it have as munch part in the good or evil of a child (as well 
of their bodies as their ſouls) as their education and inftruction af- 
_ ter they are born, and come'to ſome growth. That is that, that gi- 
yeth the ſubſiltance, the temper and. temperatuxe, the nature, 'the 
other artificiall and acquired : and if there be a fault committed 
in this fir& part, the. ſecond. and third can hardly repair it, no more 
than a fault in the firft concodion of the ſtomach, can. be mended in 
the ſecond or thixd, We men go unadviſedly audiheadlong to this 
copulation, onely. provoked | thereuntoa. by pleaſure, and a defire to 
disburthen our ſelves of that which ticklechand prefleth us thereur- 
to: if a conception happen thereby, it is. by chance; tur no man goeth 
teit warily, and with{uch deliberation and: diſpoſition of body as 
he ought,and nature, doth require. Since then men are made at ad- 
venture, and by chance, it is no marvell if they ſeldome fall out to 
be beautifull, , ſound, wile, and well compoſed. Behold then 
briefly, according to_ Philoſophy the-particular ad viſtments touch + 
ing this firſt peint, thav.is-toſay, the 'begetting of male-children, 
ſound, wiſe, and judicious : for that which ſerveth for the one -of 
theſe qualities, ſerves forthe other. 3. A man muſt not couple him- 
ſcif with a woman that is ofa vile, baſe, and difſolute condition, or 
of anaughty and vitious campolition.of body. - ' 2: He mult abſtain 
from this action. and copulation ſeven or .cight dayes. 3. During 
which timche is to nonriſh himſelf with wholſome viduals, more 
hot and dry than otherwiſe, and ſuch as may conco@& well in the 
ſtomach. 4. He muſtuſe a more than moderate exerciſe. All this 
tenderh to this end-and purpoſe, that the ſced may be well concodt- 
edaud icaſoned, bot and dry, tit-and proper fora-maſculine,ſound 
and wiſe temperature, Vagabonds, widle and lazie people, great 
drinkers, who have commonly anill concoction, ever beget eftemi- 
nate, idle; and d:ffolute children. (as Hippocrates recounteth of the 
Scythianse.) Again, a maw mult. apply himſclf ro this encoun- 
terakter one. manner, a longtime afrer his repalt, «that is to ſay, his 
bclly being empty; and/ he: tafirng (for- a full panch performes no- 
thing go0d-cithgy for'the' mind-or forthe body)' and: therefore Dio« 
genes repreached a licentiousyoung, man, for that -his father had be- 
gottcu hi beiog drunk. Aud the law of the Carthaginjans is com 
; | mended 


ns 


The duty'&f Parens wid Obilives. : PET 
mended by Plato, which enjoyncd a man to abſtain from wittrht Lib.2.de leg. - 
day that he lay withhis wife. 6. *And-not tiear the rhonethly cerms , 
of 4 woman, but fixor ſeven dayes' before, 'or as ttiach” after chem. 

7. And upon the point of conception and retention the ſeed, the 
wornan turning and gathering ker ſelf together upon the right lide; 
let her ſo:reſtfor atime, $8. This direCtion” touching the viauds and 
exerciſe muſt be continued during the time of her burthen. 
To come tothe fecond point of this office after the birth of the 
infant, theſe foiir points are to be obſerved. 1. The intanc muſt 74% ſecond 
be wathed in wattn-warer; fonicwhat brinifh, to make the meinbers of che office of 
ſupple and firm;to cleanſe and-dry the fleth andthe brain, ro tcength- pong - 
ed the linews, 4 very good catiome in the Ezſtern parts, 4nd among —— 
the Jews. 2. The nurſe, it ſhe be to be choſen, let her be young of a 
temperature or complexion the laſt cold and 'moift charm; be, 
brought- up /inlabour, hard lodging, ft-nder dict, hardened "againſt 
cold and heat. 1fay; it ſhe be to be chofen, becaufe according to rea» 
ſon, and the opinion of the wiſcſt,it ſhould be the mother, 4nd there- 
fore they cry out againlt her, when +he rcfu{-ch chi3 charge, being 
invited and as it were bound thereunto by nature, who to that cad 
hath given her milk and dugs.by rhe ex+mple'of beatts; agd thatloye 
and jealoufie that ſhe ought 10 have of her little ones, whoreceivea 
very gueat hurt by the change ofcticir altiment, now accaftoned in a 
firanger, and perhaps a bad one too, of a conttitution quite contrary 
tothe former, whereby they are not to be accounted mothers, but. 
by halfs. ©#*0d of hoe contra naturam, imperfiium, ac dimidiatum: 
matris gen 7 peperifſe ® fatimn ab ſe abjeciſſe 5 aluiſſe in utero ſangaii- jul. Gee 
ne ſuo neſei» quid quo# non videret : nm alere aniem nunc ſuo latte, 
quod videat jam, vivemem, jam bominem, jam 'matris officia imploran- 
fem: It is a thing againſt nature, imperfelt and by balfs, for a mother to 7 
bring forth a cbild, _— RP fo caſt it from ber 3 ton-uriſh in her 
#omb with ber own blood. 1 know not what, which ſhe ([4tv not; and nw 
nurſe with ber milk that which fhe ſeltb already living, ' a'min,” and im- 
ploring"the duties of a m. ther. 3. The nouriſhment befides the dug 
ſhouldbe goats milk, or rathercream, the moſt fubtil and aery part 
of milk, ſod with honey and a little (ale. Thefe are things very fit 
for the body and 'minde, by the'adyice of all the wiſe and great 
Phyſitians, Greekvand Hebrew. Butyrun'& 'met chnedes, ut eiat Galen, miſts? 
reprobare” malt '; '& e/lzere bowam : Ler bin eat © butter and bo- locis, -hi2y 
ney, till 'be”'Ve" abt to vefuſt the evill, 4nd chooſe the good. The 
quality oft 'milk of -crcatn'6 1s; hr temperate, and of goo 
s. :&Þ 4 V 7 6d #4 4 
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| The duty of Parents and Children... 
nounſhments the dryneſs of the honey and ſalt conſumeth the too 
great humidity of the brain, and diſpofethit unto wiſedome. 4.The 
mfant muſt by little and little be-accuſtomed and hardened to the 
air, to heat, and cold : and we are not to be. fearful thereof; for in 
the Northern parts of the world, they waſh their children ſo ſoon as 
they come out of the womb of their mothers, in cold water, and arc 
never the worſe, . 
The two firſt parts of the office of parents we have ſoon dif- 
atched; whereby it apprareeh, that they axe not true fathers that 
ſave not that care, aftection, and diligence in theſe matters that is fit; 


for they are the cauſe and occaſion, either by careleſneſſe, or other- 


wiſe, of the death and untimcly birth of their Children ; and when 
they are born they care not for them, but expoſe them to their own 
fortunes 3 for which cauſe they are deprived by law of that fatherly 
power over them that is due unto them and the Children to the 
ſhame. of their parents, are made ſlaves by thoſe that have nouriſh- 
ed them, and brought them up, who are far from taking care to pre- 
ſerve them from fre and water, and all other croſles and affliFions 
that may light upon them, | 
The third part which cancerneth the inſtruction of Children, we 
are to handle more ſeriouſly. So ſoon as this Infant is able.to go, 
and to ſpeak, and ſhall begin to employ his mind and his body, and 


4n inftruttion that the facultics thereof ſhall be awakened and ſhew themſelves, 
very importante the memory, imagination, reaſon, which begin at the fourth or fifth 


year there muſt be a great care and diligence uſed, in the well fox- - 
ming thereof: for this firſt tincture and liquor wherewith the mind 
muſt be ſeaſoned, hath very great power. It cannot be expreſſed how 
much this firſt impreſſion aud formation of youth prevaileth, even 
to the conquering of Nature it (elf, Nurture, ſaith one, excelleth 
Nature. Lycargss made it plain to all the world, by two little dogs 
of one litter, but diverſly brought up, to whom preſenting before 
them.in an open place, a pat of pottage and a hare, that which was 
brought up tenderly in the houſe fell to the pottage 3 the other that 
had been ever trained upin hunting, forſook the pottage, and ran 
after the hare. The force of this inſtruction proceeds from this, that 
it eatreth. cafily, and departeth with dithculty : for being the frſt that 
entreth, it taketh ſach place, and winneth ſuch credit as a man will 
there being no other precedent matter to conteſt with it, or to 
make head againſt it. This mind then wholly new and-neat, ſoft and 
tender,dath eaſily receive that impreſſion that a man, will gjve unte it, 
and afterwards doth not calily loſe it. Now 


S 


ſFeeth not that ina Srate, al depends upon 


The duty of Pavents anu{ Children. 

Now thisis nota'thing of' (maff importance, 'but a man may ra- 
ther fay, itis the molt difficult and important that may be.,For who 
this ? Neverthetefſe ( and 
it is the greateſt, moſt dangerous and Jamentable fault chat is in our 
policies, noted by Ariftotle and Pintarch)) we fee that 'the condud@t 
and difcipline of youth is wholly left unto the charge and mercyto 
their parents, what kind of men ſoeverthey be, many times carclels, 
fooliſh, wicked, and the publick ftate 'regardeth it not, cares not for 
it, whereby all goes to ruine. Almoſt "the onely States that have gi- 
ven'to the laws thediſcipline of children, were that of Lacedemon 
and Crete : But the moſt exccHcnt diſcipline of the world for youth, 
was the *partan; and therefore Ageſilans perſwaded Xenophon to (cnd 
his Children thicher, for there ( faith he ) they may learn the moti 
excellent ſcience of the world, and that is to command aud to obey 
well, and there are formed good Lawyers, Emperours at arms, Ma- 
giſtrates, Citizens. Their youth and their inſtruQion they cfteemcd 
above all things 3 and therefore Antipater demanding of them fifty 
Children for hoſtages; they anſwered him, that they bad rather give 
him twice as many men attheir ripeſt years. 


Now before we enter into this matter, 1 will here give an adver- 
tiſcment of ſome weight. There are ſome that take great pains to 
diſcover the inclinations of Children, and for what cmployment 
they ſhall be moſt ht 3 but this isa thing ſo obſcure, and ſo uncertain, 
that when a man hath beſtowed what coft, and taken what pains he 
can, he is commonly deceived. And therefore not to tie our (elves 
to theſe weak and light divinations and prognoſtications drawa from 
the motions of therr infancy, letns endeavour to give them an in- 
ſirucion, univerſally good and profitable whereby they are made ca- 
pable, ready, and diſpoſcd to whatſoever. This is to go upon i ſure 
ground, and to do that which mutt alwayes be done, This ſhall be a 
good tindvre, apt toreceive all others. 

Tomake an entrance into this matter, we may refer it unto three 


- 


points, the forming of the ſpirit, the ordering of the body, the ru- 7h «ifs of 
ling of themanners. But before'we give any particular counſel! this matter, - 


touching theſe three, there are. generall adviſements that belong to 

the manner of proceeding im this bulineſſe, that'hew us how to car- 

ry ourſelves worthily and happily therein, which muſt be firſt known 

as a preamble to the reſt. 

The firft is carcfally to guard his ſoul, and to keepit neat and free 
Gg3 from 


mm the eyes 3 that is to lay, give order, that not any, no not bis own father, 


neral advice 
touching the - 
choice of is - the perſons, they muſt be houeſt men, well-born, of a ſweet and plca- 


fruBors, con- fing converlation, having their head well framed, fuller of wildom 
ferences, bodkz« than of ſcience, and that they agree in opinion together 3 left that by 
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442 The duty of Parents and Children. 
fgene- from the contagion and corruptiougf the world, that it receiyenot 
« any blot nor wicked attainture. ' And the better to do this, he muſt 
diligently keep the gates, which arc the cars eſpecially, and then the 


;come near unto him, to buz into his cars any thing that is evil, There 
needs no more but a word, the leaſt diſcourſe that may be, to make 
an evil almoſt paſt reparation : Guard thine cars above all, and then 
thine eyes. And for this cauſe, Plats was of opinion that it was not 
fit that ſervants and baſe perſons ſhould cntertain Children with diſ- 
courſe, becauſe their talk can be no better than fables, vain ſpecches, 
and fooleries, if not worſe. This were to train up and to fecd thoſe 
tender years with foilies and foolerics. 

T1, Fhe ſccond advice concerneth not onely the perſons that muſt 
The ſecond ge- 1,.1« charge of this Child, but the diſcourſe and conference where- { 
with he myſt be entertained, and the books he muſt read, Touching 


contrary counſels, or a different way in proceeding,the one by rigour 
the other by flattery, they hinder one another, and trouble their 
charge and defignments. Their books and communication muft not 
be ot ſmall, baſe, ſoctiſh, frivolous matters, but great and (eripus, no- 
ble and generous; ſuch as may rule and enrich the underſtanding, 
opinions, manners, as they that inſtru a man in the knowledge of 
our humane condition, the motions and myſteries of our minds, to 
the end he may know himſelf and others: ſuch, I ſay, as may teach 
him what tofear, to love, to delire 3 what paſſion is, what virtue, 
how he: may judge betwixt ambition and avarice, ſervitude and ſub- 
jxQion, liberty and licentiouſneſs. He is deceived © that thiak- 
cth that there is a greater proportion of ſpirit required to the 
underitanding of thoſe exccllent examples of Valerius Maxim, and 
all the Greek and Romane Hiſtories ( which is the moſt b:autifull ſci- 
ence and knowledg of the world). than to underſtand Amadis of 
Gaxd, and other like vain and frivolous diſcourſcs. That Child that 
can know how many hens his mother hath, and who arc his uncles 
and his coſcas, will as cafily carry away how many Kings there have 
been, and how many Ceſars in Rome. A man muſt not diſtruſt the 
capacity and ſufficiency of his mind, but know how to conduct and 


manage it. 
14 The third is, tocarry hjmſclf towards him, and to proceed not 
cr 
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after an auſtere, rade,' and ſevere manner, but ſweetly, mildly, and th third ge-- 
chearfully. And therefore we do here altogether condemn that cu- = "_= 
ſome which is common in all places, tobeat, and to box, and with and fre 
ſtrange words and out-cryes to hazenChuldren, 2nd to keep them in 
fear and ſubjection, as the manner is in free-ſchools and colledges. 

For it is acuſtome too unjuſt, and as foul a fault,as when @ Judge 
or Phyfitian (hall be moved with choler againſt an off:ader and 
patient : prejudiciall aud quite contrary utes that a man 
hath, which is to tir up a defire in them, and to bring ther. in love 
with virtue, wiſdome, ſcience, honefty. Now this 1nperious and 
rude carriage, breeds in children a hatred, horror, and deteſtation 
of that they ſhould love ; it provoketh them, makes them head- 
ftrong, abatcth and taketh away their courage, in {uch ſort that their 
minds become ſervile, baſe, and laviſh, like their utage 3-Parentes ne Coloſl. 
provecet is ad iracundiam filios teftros, ns deſpondeant animum \ Parents 
provcke not your Children to anger, leſt tbey be diſconrsged, For ſecing ' 
themſclvcs thus handled, they never perform any thing of worth 
but curſe their maſterand their apprentiſhip, If they do that which 
is required at their hands, 'it is becauſe the eye of the maſter is al- 
ways upon them, it is for fear, and not cheerfully and nobly, and 
therefore not honeſtly. If they fail and perform not their task, to 
fave them(ſclves from the rigour of the puniſhment, they have re- 
courſe to baſe unlawfull remedies, lies, falſe excuſes, tears of deſpight, 
fights, truantings, all worſe than the fault they have commit- 
ted. 
Dum id reſcitum iri credit, tantiſper cavet 3 
Siſperat fore clam, rurſum ad ingeninm redit. 

Ile, yes beneficio adjungas, ex animo facit 3 
Studet par riferre.preſens abſexſrue idem erit. 

The ſheme keeps knowledge, knmwoledge keeps the ſin 

In aw, which did in ſecrefie begin : 

Whom good turns with love bave got 

To be thy friend, repoſe thy lot, 

Becſt 1hox 1bere or beeſt thou nt. 

My will is that they be handled freely and libezally, uſing there- 
in rcaſon, and [weet aud mild perſwafiens, which ingender in their 
hearts ihe attcCtions of honour and” of ſhame. The hirtt will ſerve 
them asa fpurre fo what is good, the ſecond asa bridle to: check 
and with-draw them from evill. There is fomethiog, I know 
not what, that is ſervile and baſe in rigour and contirainethe en. my 
Gg 4 | to 
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tohonour and true liberty: We muſt clean. contrary fat their hearts 
with-ingenaity, liberty, love, virtue and honour, 


Pudore & liberalitate liberos retinere 
Sting efſe credo, quam met. - 
Hoe patrinm eft potiivs conſuefacere filium 
Sui ſpome refle facere,quam alieno metwe 
Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt : hoe qui nequit, 
Faieatur ſe neſcire imperart liberis. 
Thold it better, children wp to rear 
With modeſty and bounty 3 tban by fear, 
T enxre a child , "tis rather fatbers law 
To do well rf himſelf, than ethers aw. 
A Father and a Maſter differ ſo > 
So who.can not, to rule ſons doth not know. 

Blows are for beaſts that underſtand not reaſon : jnjurics and 
brawls are for ſlaves.* He that is once accuſtomed thereunto is mar'd 
forever. But reaſon, thebeauty of aQion, the deſire of honeſty 
and honour, the approbation of all men, cheerfulnefe and comfort 
of heart, and the deteſtation of their contraries, as brutiſhneſs , 
baſeneſs, diſhonour, reproach, and the improbation of all men,theſe 
are the arms, the ſpurs, and the bridles of Childszen well-boxn, and 
ſach as a man would make honett men, This is that which a man 
ſhould alwayes ſound in their ears ; and if theſs means cannot pre= 
vail, all other ri and roughneſfe ſha}l never do good: That 
which cannot be done with reafon, wifdome, endeavour, ſhall never 
be done by force; and if haply it be done, yet it is to ſaiall purpoſe. 
But theſe other means cannot be unprofitable, if they be employed 
in time, before the goodneſſe of nature be ſpent and fpilt, But yet 
for all this, let no man think that I approve that loote and flatter- 
ing indulgence, and ſottiſh tear to give children caute of diſcontent 
and (ſorrow, which is another extremity as bad asthe tormer. Thx 
were like the Ivie, to kill and make barren the tree which it em- 
braceth 3 or the Ape, that killeth her young with culling them 3 or 
like thoſe that fear to hold him up by the hair of the. head that is in 
danger of drowning, for fear of hurting. him, and ſo ſuffer him to 
periſh. Againſtthis vice the wiſe Hebrew ſpake much. Youth muſt 
be held in obedience and difcipline, not bodily like beaſts and mad» 
men, but ſpiritual, humane, liberall, according to reaſon. 

We come now to the particular and more exprefſe adviſements 
ofthis inſtruction, The firſt head of them is, as we have ſaid, to 
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exerciſe, ſharpen and form the mimd.. Whereupon there are divers P.»tica/ar ad* 
precepts, but the firſt princigal and fundamental of all others, vi/ements. 
which reſpeQeth the end of 1nfcuftian, and which I moſt defireto —_— the 
inculcate, becauſe it is leaſt embraced and followed, and everyman *'*** 
runaeth after the contrary, which is a common and ordinary errour, 
is, to have much more, and the chietand principal care to exerciſe, 
to husband and manure, to uſe the proper good, and much lefſe to 
get and endeavour the attainment of that whictis ſtravge 3 to ſtrive 
and ſtudy more for Wiſedome, than for Science and art 3 rather well 
to form the judgment, and by conſequence the will, and the con- 
ſcience, than to hl the memory, and to cnflame the imagination. 
Theſe are the three miſtris parts of a reaſonable foul : But the firſt is 
the judgment, as before hath been diſcourſed, to which place I re- 
ſend the Reader. Now the cuſtom of the world is quite contrary, Lib. 1, cap, 7. 
which runneth wholly after Art, Science, and what is acquir.d. 
Parents to the end they may make their Children wile, are at great 
charge, and their children.take great pains. Ut onniuns rerun ſic lice- 
rarum intemperantia laboramus : We are troubled with an immoderate Tacit, 
deſire of learning, as of all things elſe. And many times all. is loſt. 
But to make them wiſc, honelt, apr and dextcrous, which is a mat- 
ter of ſmall charge or labour, they take nocare at all. What greater 
folly can there be in the world, more to admire ſcience, that which 
is acquired, than memory, than wifdome, than nature ? Now all 
commit not this fault with one and the ſame mind; ſome ſimply 
carried by cuſtome, think that wiſdome and ſcience are not things 
different, or at lefiwiſce, that they matchalwaies together, and thac 

| it is neceſſary a man have the one to attain the other : thele kind 
of men deſerve to be taught; others go aut. of malice: and'think 
thcy know well enough what they do, and at what price foever it b: 

they will have Art and Science: For this is a mean in thete daics in 
the occidental parts of Europe to get fame, reputation, riches, 
Theſe kind of people make of Scicnce, an Art and merchandgiſc, 
ſcience mercenary, pedantical, baſe and mechanical. They buy Sci- 
ence to (ell it ag2in. Let us leave theſe merchants as uncurable. 
Contrariwiſe, I cannot here but blame -the opinion and faſhion of 
ſome of our Gentlemen of France, (for in other nations this faule 
isnot ſo apparent) who having knowledg or Art in ſuch diſdain and: 
contempt, that they do lIcfle cfteem of an honeſt man only.forthis, 
becauſe he hath ſtudied: they diſchard it asa thing that ſeemeth in 
ſame ſort to impeach their Nobility. Wherein they ſhew them - 
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ſelves what they rc, ill born, worſe adviſed, and truly ignorant of 
virtue and honour, which they likewiſe bewray in their carriage, 
their idicucſlc, their impertinencies, their infufficiencies, in their in- 
ſolencics, vanities, and barbarities. 

To teach others, and to diſcover the fault of all this, we muſt 
make good two things z The one, that Science and Wildom are 
thivgs-very different z and che Wiſdome is more worth than all the 
Science or Art of the world; as Heaven excceds the price of the 
Earth, gold of iron ; The other, that they are not only differenty 
but that they ſeldom or 'never go together, that they commonly 
hinder one another , he that hath much knowledg or Art is ſeldom 
wiſe, and hethatis wiſe hath not much knowledg. Some excepti- 
ons there are herein, but they are very rare, and of great, rich, and 
happy ſpirits. Some there have been in times paſt, buc in theſe dayes 
there arc no more to be found. 

The better to perform this, we muſt firit know what ſcience and 
wiſdome is. Science is a great heap,or accumulation and provilionof 
the good of another 3 that is, a colleCtion of all that a man hath (cen 
heard and read in books,that is to ſay of the excellent ſayings and do- 
ings of great perſonages that have been ofall nations; now the garner 
or {torchouſe where this great proviſion remaineth and is kept, the 
treaſury of ſcience and all acquired good, is the Memory. He that 
hath a good memory, the fault is his own if he want knowledg, be- 
cauſe he hath the mean. Wiſdom isa ſweet and regular managing 
of the ſoul. He is wiſe that governeth himſelfin his defires,thoughts, 
opinions, ſpeeches, a&ions, with meaſure and proportion. To be 
brief, and in a word, wiſdome is the rule of che ſoul ; and that which 
manageth this rule is the judgment, which ſeth, judgeth, eſteem- 
eth all chings, rangeth chem as they ought,giving to every thing that 
which belongs unto it.Let us row ſee their differences, and how much 
wiſdom cxcels the other. | 

Science is a finall and barren good in reſped& of wiſdom, for it is 
not only net neceſſary (for of three parts of the world, two and 
more have made little uſe therecf) but it brings with it ſmall prof, 
and ſerves to little purpoſe. 1. It is no way ſerviceable to the life 
ofa man : How many people rich and poor, great and ſmall, live 
pleaſantly and happily, that have never heard any (pecch of {cience ? 
There are many other things more commodious and ſerviceab e to 
the- life of man, and the maintenance of humane ſociety, as honour, 
glory, nobility, dignity, - which...ueverthelcfle. axe not nec: flary; 
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2; Neither is it ſerviceable to things natural, which an ignorant ſot 
may as well perform, as he that hath beſt knowledge : nature is a 
ſufficient muſtriſs for that. Fa Nor to honeſty, and co make us bet- 
ter: paucir eft opus literis ad boyam mentem. Little learning is re- 
quiſite for a good mind: nay, it rather hindreth ic. He that will 
mark it well, ſhall . find not only. more honeli people, but allo 
more excellent in all kind of virtue -among(t thoſe that know lit- 
tle, than thoſe that know moſt 3 witneſs Rome, which was more ho- 
neſt being young and ignorant, than when it was o!d, crafty and 
cunning, Simplex ills & apertz virtus in obſcuram & ſoleriem ſci- 
emiam werſa et : That ſimple and open virtne is twrne { inio obſcu'e 
and crafty knowledge. Science ſerveth not for auy thing, but to in- 
vent crafts and ſubtilties, artificial cunning devices, ard whatſocver 
is an enemy to innocency, which willingly lodgeth with ſimplici:y 
and ignorance. Atheiſme, errours, ſes, and all the troub!es of the 
world have riſcn from the order of theſe men of Art aud know- 
Iedg- The firſt temptation of the devil, ſaith the Scripture, and 
the beginning of all evil, and the ruine of mankind, was the opi- 
nion and the defire of knowledg : Eritis ficut d.i ſcientes bomum & 
malum : Te ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil. The Sirens, tu 
deceive and intrap Uliſſes within their ſnares, offered to him the 
gift of Science; and S. Pax adviſeth you all to take heed, ne 
quis Vos ſeducat per prilyſophimm: let no min ſeduce yow throu;b 
#heir Pbiloſopby. One of the ſufficienteſt men- of knowledg that 
ever was, ſ{pake of ſcience, as of a thing not only vain, but hurtful, 
painful, and tedious. Fo be brief, ſcience may make us more hu- 


mane and cuurteous, but not more honeſt. 4. Again, it ſerveth n& Solomon in 
thing to the ſweetning of our life, or the quitting us of thoſe evils his Ecclefiaſh, 


that oppreſs us in the world : but contrarily it increaſcth and (harp- 
neth them, witneſs Children and fools, ſimple and iguorant perfous 
who meaſuring every thing by the preſent taſte, run thorow them 
with the leſſe gricf, b:ar them with better content, than men of 
greateſt learning and knowledg. Science anticipatcth thoſe evils 
that come upon us, in ſuch ſort that they are ſooner in the ſoul of 


man by knowledg, thanin nature : The wife man ſaid, That he that Ecclef.1. 18; 


increaſeth knowledg, increaſeth ſorrow-; Ignorance is a more fit 
remedy againſt all cvils, Iners malorum reme1inm 12norantia oft © ig- 
' norance is the idle remedy of evits. From whence proceed. thoſe coun- 
els of our friends; Think not of it, put it,out of your head and memo» 
xy. Is not this to calt us into. the arms of: ignorance, as into the hy 
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——_ avs We come now to the other point, and that is, that they are not 
wiſdom met alwajes together, but contrarily almoſt alwaies ſeparated. The ng- 


nor together» te21xcaſon (as hath been aid ) is, chat their temperatures arc con- 
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and ſafeſt SanQtuary that may be? But this is but a mockery, for 
to remember aud to forget i5 not in our power. But they would 
doas Chirurgionsuſe todo, who not knowing how to heal a wound 
yet ſet a good ſhew upon it by og and bringing it a- 
ſleep. They that counſel men to kill themſelves in their extreme 
remedileſs evils, do they not ſend a-map to ignorance, flupidity, 
inſenſibility? Wiſdom is a neceflary good, and univerſally com- 
modious for all things : it governeth and ruleth all : there is not any 
thing that can hide, or quititfelf of the juriſdiction or knowledge 
thercof: It beareth {way every where, in peace, in war, in publick, 
in private 3 it ruleth and moderateth even the inſolent behaviours of 
men, their ſports, their dances, their banquets, and is as a bridle un- 
to them. To couclude, there is nothing that ought not tobe done 
diſcreetly and wiſely 3 and contrarily, without witdom all things fall 
into trouble and confulton. 

Secondly, Science 1s ſervile, baſe and mechanical, in reſpeR of wiſ- 
dom, and a thing borrowed with pain. A learned man is like a Crow 
deckt with the feathers that he hath ſtolen from other birds .He mak- 


- eth a great ſhew inthe world, but at the charge of another : and he 


had need to veil- his bonnet often, as a teftimony of that honour he 
gives to thoſe from whom he hath borrowed his Art. A wiſe man 
i5 like him that livcs upon his own revenewes 3 for wiſdome is pro- 
perly a mans own 5 it is a natural good well tilled and laboured. 


Thirdly, the conditions are divers, the one more beautiful and 
more noble than the other. Learning or Science is herce, preſump- 
teous, arrogant, opinative, indiſcreet, querulous, Saerntia inflas : 
K nowledg puffeth wp. 2. Science is talkative, deſirous to ſhew it ſelf, 
which nevertheleſſe knows not how todoany thing, is not active, 
but only fit to ſpeak and to diſcourſe ; wiſdome aQRteth and governeth 
all. 

Learning then, and wiſdom are things very different, and wiſdom 
of the two the more excellent, more to be eſteemed than ſcience. 
For it is neceflary, profitable to all, univerſal, ative, noble, honeſt, 
gracious, cheerful, Science is particular, unneceſſary, ſeldom profit- 
able, not active, ſervile,mechanical,mclancholick,opinative, preſump- 
ruous. 
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trary. For that of ſcience and memory is moiſtz and that of wiſ- 


dom and judgment, dry. This alfo is fignitied unto us, in that 
which happened to our firſt parents, who as ſoon as they caſt their 
eyes upon knowledg, they preſently deſired it, and fo were robbed 
of that wiſdom, wherewithall they were induced from the begin+ 
nivgz whereof we every day fee the like in common experience. 
The moſt beautiful and flouriſhing States, Common-weals, Em- 
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pires, antient and modern, have been, and are governed very wiſe- Wijdome with- 
ly, both in peace and war, without Science. Rene the firtt-five 9 Science 


hundred years, wherein it flouriſhed in virtue and valour, was 
without knowledg 3 and ſo ſoonas it began to be learned, it began 
to corrupt, trouble, and ruinate it (elf by civil wars. The moſt 
beautiful Politie that ever was, the Lacedemonian, built by Licwr- 
gns from whence have ſprung the greateſt perſonages of the world 
made no profeſſion of learning, and yet it was the ſchool of virtue 
and wiſdom, and was ever victorious over Athens, the molt learn- 
ed City of the world, the ſchool of all ſcience, the habitation of 
the Muſcs, the ſtore-houſe of Fhiloſophers. All thoſe great and 
flourifhing Realms of the caft and weſt;ndies, have ſtood for many 
ages together without learning, withoat the knowledg of books or 
writings. I theſe days they learn many things, by the good leave 
and afliſtance of their new maſters, at the expence of their own 
liberties, yea their vices and their ſubtiltics too, whereof in former 
times they never heard ſpeech, That great, and it might be the great 
eſt and moſt flouriſhing State and Empire which is at this day in the 
world, is that of that great Lord, which like the Lion of the whole 
earth, makes himſelf to be feared of all the Princesand Monarchs 
of the world 3 and even in this State, there is not any profeſhon of Sci» 
ence, nor ſchool, nor permiſſion or allowance to-read, or teach pub- 
lickly, no not in matters of religion. What guideth and governcth 
and maketh the State to proſper thus ?- It is wiſdom, it is prudence. 
But come we to thoſe States wherein Learning and Sciences are in 


credit. Who do govern them *: Doubtleſle, not- the tearned. Let - 


us take for example this our Realm, whereiwlearning and know- 
ledg have greater honour than in all the world beſides, and which 
ſeemeth to have ſucceeded Greece.it ſelf; The principal officersof 
This Crown, the Conſtable, Martial, Admiral, the Secretaries - of 
the State who diſpatch all- affairs, are commonly. mer altogether 
illiterate, And doubtlcfle many great Lawgivers, Founders, agd Prin» 
ces have. baniſhed - Science as . the poylon , and. pelſtilence of a 
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Common wealth, Licinizs, V alentinian ,. Mabomet , Lycur ex. And 
this we (ce what wiſdom is without: ſcience. Let us row tee what 


ſcience is without wiſdom, which is not hard todo. Let us looka 
little into thoſe that make profeſſion of learning, that come from 
Schools and Univerlities, have their heads tull of Ariftotle, Cicero, 
Bariolw; are there any people in the world more untoward, more 
{ottiſh, more unkt for all things ? From hence cometh that Proverb, 
that when a man would deſcribe a fool, or an untowardly perſon 
he calleth him Clerk, Pedant : and co expreſfle a: thing ill. done, it 
is the manner to ſay, It is Clerkly done. It ſhould ſecm that learn- 
ing doth intoxicate, and as it were hammer a mans brains, .and 
makes him to turn fot and fool, as King Ayrippa faid to S. Paul 
Malte te litere ad inſaniam adigunt : much learning maketh thee mad. 
There are divers mcn, that had they been never trained up in ſchools 
and colledges, they had been far more wiſe : and their brethren that 
haye never applicd- themſelves to learning, have proved the wiſer 
men 3, Vs melins fuiſſet non didiciſſe : nam poſtquam doi prodierunt, 
boni deſunt : $9 that it bad been beiter they had never been learned : for 
after they Lecame learned, tbey left off from being good. Come to the 
praQicc : chuſe me one of theſe learned ſcholars, bring him to the 
common courcel of a city, or any publick aſlembly, wherein the 
affairs of State are conſulted of, or matter of policy, or houſhold huf- 
bandry, you never ſaw a man more aſtoniſhed, he waxeth pale, bluſh- 
eth, cougheth, and at laſt knows not what to ſay. And it he chance 
to ſpeak, be entreth mto a long diſcourſe of definitions, and diviſi- 
ons of Ariſtotle : ergo pot-lead. Mark in the felt fame counſel, a 
Merchant, a Burgeſſe, that never heard ſpeak of Arifotle, he will 
yield a better reaſon, give a ſounder judgment, and more to purpoſe 
than theſe ſcholaſtical Doors. 


Now it is not enough to have ſaid, that wiſdom and learning (cl- 
dom concur and meet together, unleſs we ſeek the reafon and cauſe 


zbis ſeperation, thereotz not doubting thereby but ſufficiently to content and-to 


, bethe more wiſe 2 learning and knowledg being' a proper means, 


ſatisfie thoſe, that miſlike what I have ſaid, or think me perhaps an 
enemy to erudition 'and learning. The queftion therefore is, From 
whence it cometh that learning and wiſdom do ſ{cldom encounter 
and meet together inpne and the ſame. nian; Aud there is -great 
reaſon, why ee mors this queſtion : fort is @ftrange thing, 
and againtt reaſon, that a man, the more learned be is, ſhould not 
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and 'inſtrument unto wiſdom. Behold therefore two mer), the one 
a ſtudent, the other none 3 he thac hath fiadied, 1s, in ſome fort, 
bound to be far the wiſer of the two, becauſe he hath all that the 
other hath, that is, nature, reaſon, judgment, ſpiritz and belides theſe 
the counſels, diſcourſes, judgements of all the greatelt men of the 
world by reading their books. Is there not then great reaſon, he 
ſheuld be much more wiſe, more dexterous, more honeſt than the 
other, fince that with theſc proper and natural means, he attaineth 
ſo many extraordinary on every fide? For as'one faith well, the 
natural good cobering and concurring with the accidental, framerh 
anexcellent compoſictionz and yet nevertheleſſe, we (ee the contrary,as 
hath been (aid. 

Now the true reaſon and anſwer to all this, is the evil and ſiniſter 
manner of ſtudy and ill inſtruction. They learn! out of books and 
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ſchools, excellent knowledg, but with ill means, and as bad ſucceſs, {* aver to 


Whereby it comes to paſſe, that all their ſtudy prefiteth them no- 
thing at all, but they remain indigent and poor, inthe midſt of their 
plenty and riches, and like Tantlus, die tor hunger in the midſt of 
their dainties: the reaſon is, becauſe - whillt they pore apon their 
books, they reſpet nothing ſo much as to ſtuffe and furniſhtheir 
memories with that which they read anSunderſtand, and preſently 
they think themſelves wiſe 3 like him that put his bread in his pocket 
and not into his belly, when his pccket was full, died for hunger. 
And (o with. a memory fully ſtuffed, they continue fools mie 
non ſibi & vite, ſed aliis & ſchole: They (indy wt for themiſelver, 
and for the benefit of their life, but for others, and: for the ſchooles. 
They prepare themſelves to be reporters; Cicero hath ſaid it, Ari- 
ftoile, Plato hath left in writing, &c. but they for their parts know 
nothing» Theſe men commit a double faultz/ the-one is that they 
apply not that which they learn, to thent{clves,. that ſo they 
may form themſelves unto virtue, wiſdom, refokation, by which: 
means. their knowledg, is: unprofitable unto them, the other is, 
that during all that time, which with great pains and chargethey 
employ, to the heaping together and pocketing up for another 
without any profit to -thetnlelves, whatſoever they. can rob 
from other men, . they ſuffer their -own proper good to fall' to 
the ground,. and \ never put in practice, They 'on the other 
fide that ſtudy not, having no recourſe unto another; take a 
care to husband their natural gifts, and ſo prove many times. 
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the better, the more wiſe, and reſolute, though leſſe learned, lefſe 
gainers, lefle glorious. One there is that hath 12id as much, though 
otherwiſe and" more briefly 3 That learning marreth weak wits and 
ſpirits, perhicterk the ſtrong and natural. 

Now hearken to that counſel that I give hereapon 3 A man muſt 
not give himlelf co the gathering and keeping the opinions & know + 
ledges of another, to the end he may atccrwards make report of 
them, or ale them for ſhew or oſtentation, or ſome baſe and merce- 
nary profitz but he muſt uſe them fo, as that he may make them his 
own. He muſt not only lodg them in his mind, bur incorporate 
and tranſubltantiate them into himſelf, He muſt not only water 
his mind with the dew of knowledg, but he mutt make it effential- 
ly better, wile, {trong, good, couragious 3 otherwiſe to what end 
ſervech ſtudy? Nox pixanda nobis ſolum, ſed fruends ſapientia et : 
Wiſdome is not only to be gotten by us, but to be enjoy:d. He mult not do 
as it is the manner of thoſe that make nia who pick hcreand 
there whole flowers, and (ſo carry them away to make noſe-gayes, 
and afterwards preſentsz heap together out of that book, and out of 
this book, many good things, to make a fare and a goodly ſhew to 
others; but he multdoas Bees uſe to do, who carry not away the 
flowers, but (cttle themſelves upon them (like a hen that covereth 
her chickens) and draweth from them their. ſpirit, torce, virtue, quin- 
teſſence, and nouriſhing themſelves, turn them into their own ſub- 
ſtance, and afterwards make good and (ſweet honey, which is all their 
own 3 and it is no more either Thyme or ſweet Margorum. So muſt a 
man gather from books the marrow and fpirit (never enthralling 
himſelf ſo much as toretain the words by heart, as many uſe to do 
much leſfle the place, the book, the chapter 3 that is a ſottiſh and 
vain ſuperſtition and vanity, and makes him loſe the principal) and 
having ſucked and drawn the good, feed hismind therewith, inform 
his judgment, inſtru and direct his conſcience' and his opinion, 
recihe his will; and in a word, frame unto himſelf a work wholly 
his own, that is to ſay, an honeſt man, wile, adviſed, reſolute 3 Non 
ad pompam, nec ad ſpeciem, nec ut nomine m gnifics ſ:qui ocium velir, 
Jed quo firmior adverſus fortuitz rempublicam capeſſas. Not for pomp or 
oftentation, nor tothe end thou wouldeſt follow eſe with a glorions name, 
but.that thereby thon mzyeſt more firmly, take up mm thee the government of 
the Commou-wealth againſt all accidents. 


And hereunto the choice of ſciences is neceſſary. Thoſe that 1 
commend 
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commend above all others, and that beſt ſerve to that en#, which I 2. Be ſe- 
purpoſe, and whereof I am to ſpeak; are natural and moral, which i 
teach us tolive, and to live well, nature and virtue 3 that which wc choirs f Fay 
are and that which we ſhould be 3; under the moral are comprehen- we, © 
ded, the Politicks, Oeconomicks, Hiſtories. Alt the reft arc vain and 

frothy, and we are not'to dwelt upon them, but to take' then as 

paſſing by. | 

This end of the inſtruQtion of youth and compariſon of lcarning 24 
and wiſdome, hath held me too long, by reaſon of the conteltation. 3. The meas 
Let us now proceed to the other parts and adviſements of this in- #» ſears, 
{trution. The means of inſtructions are divers, eſpecially of two # werd of 
ſorts : the one by word, thatis to ſay, by precepts, inttrufions and 
I:tures 3 or elſe by conference with honeſt and able mcn, ht. lingand 
rehning our wits againſt theirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautifed by 
the file, This means and manner is. very plecaling and agreeable to 
Nature. . 

The other by action, that is, example, which is gotten,” Hot 25 
onely from good men by imitation, and limilicude, but alſo wicked, © **ampie. 
by diſagreement in opinions 3 for ſome there are that learn better 
by the _— and horrour of all evil they ſee in another. It 
iS a ſpeciall'uſe of Juſtice, to condemn one that he may ferve for an 
example unto others. And old Cats was wont to fay, That wile 
men may learn more of fools, than fools of wiſe men. © The La- 
cedemonians the better to diſſwade their children trom drunken- 
nefle, made their ſervants drunken before their faces, to the end 
that ſeeing how horrible a ſpeQacle a drunken man was, they ſhould 
the rather deteſt it, | 

Now this ſccond means or maniner by example, teacheth us with 4 <omperiſen 
more eaſe and more delight. To learn by precepts is a long way, of theſe txyo. 
becauſe it isa painfull thing to underſtand well, and underſtanding 
to retain well, and retaining to uſe and praQtiſe well. And hardly 
can we promiſe our ſelvesto reap that fruit which they promife un« 
tous. But example and imitation teacheth us above the work or 
a&ion it (elf, inviteus with much more ardour,, and promife unto us 
that glory which-we learn to imitate- | 

The ſeed that is caft into the earth, draweth unto it ſelf in the 
end, the quality-of thatearth whereunta it is tranſported, and be- 
comes like unto that which doth there naturally grow : So the ſpirits 
and manners of men conform themſclves to thole with whom they 
common)y converſe. | 
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Now theſe two mannners of profitting by Speech and by Exampl® 
are like wiſe twofold : for they are drawn from excellent Perſo- 


 nages, either living by their ſenſible and outward frequentation and 


conference 3 or dead, by the reading of their books. 

The firſt, that is the commerce with the living, is more lively and 
more naturall, it ja fruitful exerciſe of life, which was much in uſe 
amongſt the ancients, yea the Greeks themſclvesz but it is caſual de- 
pending on another, and rare; It is a difficult matter to meet with 
fuch people, and more difficult to make uſe of them. And this is 
practiſed cither by keeping home, or by travelling and viticing 
ſtrange countries, not to be ted with yanities, as the molt do, but to 
carry with thetn the knowledge and coniideration cſpecially of the 
humors and cuſtoms of thoſe nations. 

This is a profitable exerciſe, the body is neither idle, nor tyred 
with labour, for this moderate agitation keeps a man in breath, 
the minde is in continuall exerciſe, by marking things known and 
DEW. 

There is not a better ſchool to form the life of man, then to fee 
the diverlity of ſo many others lives, and totaſte a perperuall varic- 
ty of the forms of our nature, 

The other commerce with the dead by the benetit of their books, 
is more fire, and more near unto-us, more conttant and lefle charge» 
able. He that knows how to make ule of them, receiveth thereby 
great pleaſure, great comfort. It diſchargeth us of the burthen of a 
tedious idlenefle, it withdraweth us from fond imaginations, and 
other outward things, that vex and trouble us : It counſelleth us and 
comforteth us in our griefs and afflictions : but yet it is only good for 
the mind, whereby the body remaineth without action, altereth and 
languiſheth. ; 

We mutt now ſpeak of that order of procceding and formality 
which a teacher of youth muſt keep, that he may bappily arrive to 
his propoſed end. It hath many parts 3 we will touch ſome of them, 
Firſt he muſt often examine his ſcholar, aske his judgment and 
opinion of whatſoever ſhall preſent it ſcIfuntohim. This is quite 
contrary tv the ordinary ſtyle, which is, that the mafter do alwaies 
ſpeak and teach his child with authority, and work into his head 
as into a veſſel, whatſocver he will, inſomuch that children are only 
Auditozs and Receivers, which manner of teaching I cannot com- 
mend 3, Obeft- plerumque iis qui diſcere volunt, autoritas eorum FT 
docemt : The authority of them which teach, burteth for the moſt 
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part-thoſe which wad learn, Their ſpirits muſt be awikened and 


mflamed by demands, make them firſt 'to ask others, to enquire, 


and to open the way at: their own will. If without-queftioning 
with them a man ſpeak wholly unto them, itis a labourin a manger 
loſt, the child is not profited thereby, becauſe he thinks it belongs 
not unto him, {ſo long as he yiclds not an account thereof; he lends 
only his cars and thoſe coldly too he ſets not forward with fo 
good a paſe, as'when he is a party in che bufineſs. Neither is it 
enough to make them give their judgmert, but that they maintain 
it, and to be able to give a reaſon of their {aying, to the end that 
they ſpeak not by roatz but that they be attentive, and careful of 
that they ſpeak : And to give them the better incouragement there- 
unto, a man muſt not ſcem to negle& that they ſay, but commend 
at the leaſt their good eſſay and endeavour. This torm of teaching 
by queſtions and demands, is excellently obſerved both by Sverates 
(the principal in this buſineſs) as- we (ce every where in Plato , 
where by a long annexion 2nd enfolding of demands witcily 
and dexterouſly made, he {weetly leadeth a man to the cloſet of 
verityz and alſo by the Doctour of verity, in his Go'pel. 
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theſe queſtions muſt not be- only of things touching (cicnce and Luk.10.& 24 


memory, as hath been ſaid, but matter of judgment.. For to 
this exerciſe all things may ſerve, even the leaſt that are, as the fol» 
lies of a Laquey, the malice ofa Page, a diſcourſe at Table : for the 
work of judgment js not to handle and to underſtand great and 
high matters,but juſtly to weigh ther, and conſider of them whatſo» 
cver they be. ; 
Queſtions therefore .muſt be moved touching the judgment of 
men and their ations, and by -rcaſon determined, to the end that 
thereby men may frame their judgment and their conſcience. The 
tutor or inſtructor of Cyrus in Xenopbon for a leQture propoſed this 
Queſtion; A 'great youth having' a lirtle coat or caſſock, gave 
ir to one of his companions of a lefſe ftiture, and. took from him 
his caſſock, which was the greater :; upon which fa& he demanded 
his judgment. Cirws anſwered, that ic was well, becauſe boih of 
them were thereby the better fitted, But his maſtcr reprchcaded 
him ſharply for.it, becauſe he confidercd only the fitncfle and: con» 
veniency thereof, and not thejuſtice, which ſhould tixlt and eſpeci« 
ally have been thought of, which was that no man may b< enforced 
in that which was his own. And this nodoubt is an excellent man+ 
ncr of inftruction. And though a man may recite authorities out of 
H h 2 books 
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books, the 'faying of Cicero, or Ariftozle, yet it is not only to recite 
them, but to judge of them, and (© to frame and faſhion them ta 
all uſes and-to apply them to divers ſubjects. It is not enough 
to report as a hiltory, that Cato killed himſelf at Urics, that 
he might not fall into the hands of Ceſarz and that Brx:#s and 
'Cafſixs were the authors of the death of Ceſar for this is theleaſt : 
but I will that he procecd and judge, whether they did well herein, or 
noz whether they deſerve well of the-common-weal; whether they 
carried themſclves therem according to wiſdem, juſtice, valour ; 
and wherein they did ill, wherein well. Finally, and generally, in all 
theſe diſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conveniency, order, verity, 
muſt be inquired into y a work of judgment and conſcience. Theſe 
things a man by any means mult not diſlemble, but ever preſſe them, 
and hold him ſ{ubj<R unto them, 

29 Secondly, he muſt accultom and frame him to. an honeſt curio- 
s. An «dviſe- ſity to know all things, whereby he muſt firſt have hiseycs upon 
ment uM every thing the better toconfider all- that may be ſaid, doge or at- 
bonefy tempted concerning himſelf, and nothing mult paſſe his hands, be+ 

fore it paſle. and' tepaſſe his-judgmentz and then he muſt make an 
enquiry into, other matters, as well of right as of aQion. He that 
enquireth after nothing 3 knows nothing, ſaith one: He that bufieth 
not his mind, and fuffereth it to rult, becomes a toolz and there- 
fore he muſt make profit ofall, apply every thing to himſelf, take 
advice and counſel as well of what is paſt, the better to (ee the errour 
he hath committed 3 as of that which is to come, the berter to 
rulc and dire& himſelf, Children muſt not: be ſuffered to be 
idle to bring themſclves aſleep, toentertain themſelves with their 
own prattle: for wanting ſufficiency to furniſh themſelves with 
good and worthy matter, they will feed upon vanities" they 
muſt therefore be alwayes bulzed- in ſome employment, and kept 
in breath: and this curioſity muſt be ingendrcd 1m them, the better 
to awaken them, and to ſpur them torward, which being ſuch 
as is (aid, ſhall be neither vain in it felf, nor tedious to ano» 

ther. 
” He enuſt likewiſe faſhion and mould his ſpirit to the general pac= 
., | tern and model of the world and of nature, make it umverſal, that 
: is to ſay, repreſent untohim in all things, the univerſal face of na- 
ture.» thatthe whole world may be his beok-: that of what ſub- 
jeQ loever a man talk, he caſt his eye and his thought upon the 
large immenſity of the world; upon ſo mauy different faſhi- 
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ons and opinions, which have been, and are in the world touching 
that ſubje&. The molt excellent and noble minds, are the more 
vniverſal and more free 3 and by this means the mind'is contented, 
learneth not to be aſtoniſhed at any thing, is formed to a reſolution 
and ftedfaft conſiancy. To be bricf, ſuch a man doth no more ad- 
mire any thing, : which is the higheſt and laſt point of wiſdom. For 
whatſoever doth happen, or a man may report unto him, he eaſily 
finds that there is nothing in the world cither new or ſtrange 3 that 
the condition of man is capable of all things 3 that they have come 
to others, and that clſewhere divers things paſſe more ſtrange, 
more great. And in this ſenſe it was that wile Socrates called him» 
ſelf, A citizen ofthe world. And contrarily, there is not any thing 
that doth more deprave and enthral the mind of man, than to 
make him taſt and underſtand but one certain opinion, belicf, and 
manner of life. What greater folly or weakneſs can there be, than 
to think that all the world walketh, believeth, ſpeaketh, doth, liveth 
and dieth, according to the manner of this country ? like thoſe 
hard block-heads, who when they hear one recite the manners and 
opinions of forrcin countries very different and contrary to theirs, 
they tremble for fear, and believe them not, or elſe do abſurdly 
condemn them - as barbarous fo much are they enthralled and tyed 
to their cradle, a kind of people brought up (as they ſay) in a bot» 
tle, that never ſaw any thing but thorow a hole. Now this univerſal 
ſpirit muſt be attained by the diligence of the maſter or teacher, 
afterwards by travel, and communication with ſirangers, and the rea- 
ding of books and the hiſtories of all Nations. 

Finally, he muſt teach him to take nothing upon credit and by 
authority 3 this is to make himſelf a beaſt, and to ſuffer himſelfto 
be led by the noſe like an oxc: but to examine all things with 
reaſon, to propoſe all things, and then to give him leave to chuſe. 
And if he know not how to chuſc, but doubt which perhaps 
is the better, ſounder and ſurer courſe; to teach him likewiſe to 
reſolve of nothing ofkimlelt, but rather to dittruſt his own judg- 
ment. 

After the mind comes the body, whereof there muſt likewiſe be 
a care taken, at one and the ſame inftant with the ſpirit, not ma- 


Now a maſter mult endeavour to keep his child free from delicacy 
and pride in apparel, in fleeping, cating, drinking; he muſt brivg 
him up hardly to labour and pains, accuftom him to heat and cold, 
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wind and weather, yea and unto hazzards too; harden his muſcles 
and his ſinews, as well as his inde, to labour and than to pain and 
grief too For the firſt diſpoſeth to the ſecond : Labor calluss ob- 
ducit dolori: Labour bardnath a man againft grief. Tobe bricf, he 
muſt endeavour to make him luſty and vigorous, indifferent to all 
kind of viands, All this ſeryeth not: only for- his health, but for 
publick affairs and ſervices. 
3 : 

3- 4 adviſe» We come tow to the third head, which concerneth manners : 

mens ronching wherein both body and foul hath a _ This is two-fold ; To 

manmerls Hinder the evil, to ingraft and nouriſh the good. The firſt is the 
more neceſlary, and therefore the greater care and heed muſt be 
taken. It muſt therefore be done in time,for there is no time too 
ſpecdy, to hinder the birth and growth of all ill manners and con- 
ditions 3 eſpecially theſe following, which arc to be feared in youth. 


Evil maww#rs: Tg ie, a baſe vice of ſervants and ſlaves, ofa licentious and fear- 
fal minde, the cauſe whereof ariſeth many times from bad and rude 
inſtrucion, 

X A ſottiſh ſhame and weakneſſe, whereby they ſeck to hide them- 

; ſclves,hold down their heads, bluſh at every queſtion that is prov 
poſed, cannot endure a correQtion, or a ſharp word without a 
firange alteration of countenance. Nature doth many times bear 
a great ſway herein, but it muſt be corrected by ſtudy. 

3 All affection and figularity in habit, carriage, gate, ſpeech,geſture, 
and all other things 3 this is a teſtimony of vanity ard vain-glory, 
and marreth all the reſt, even that which is good 3 Licet ſapere ſme 
pompa, ſine invidis : A man may be wiſe without pomp, without en- 


Ties 
4 But above all, choler, ſullenueſſe, obſtinacy 3 and therefore it is 
very nc<ccflary that a childe never have his will by ſuch froward 
meaus,and that he learn and find that theſe qualities are altogether 
unprofitable and bootlefle, yea baſe and villanous ; and for this cauſe 
he muſt never be flattered, for that marreth and corrupteth him, 
teacheth him.zo be ſullen and froward;if he have not his will, and 
in the end maketh him inſolent, thata man ſhall never work any 
good upon him ; Nihil m2gis reddit iracundor, quam educatio mollis 
& banda: Nothing more maketh one prone to anger ibax ſoft and cock: 
ering education. 
24 By the ſelf-Game means a man muſt ingraft into him good and 
Geed manners, hone manncrs ; And tuft to iuſtract him to fear and reverence 


God 
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God, tq tremble under that infinite and invilible majeſty, to ſpeak 
ſcldom and ſoberly of God, of his power, eternity, wiſdom, 
will, and of his works ; not indifferently and upon all occaſions, 
but fearfully, with ſhame and reverence. Not to be over ſcrupulous 
in the myftcries and point of Religion, but to conform himſelf to 
the Government and Diſcipline of the Church, 

Secondly, to repleniſh and cheriſh his hcart with ingenuity, 
freedom, candor, integrity, and to teach him bean honcit man, 
out of an honourable and honeſt minde, not ſcrvilely and mecha- 
nically, for fear, or hope of any honour or protit, or. other con- 
ſideration, than virtue it fel. Theſe two are cipecially for him- 
ſelf. 3 

For another and the company with whom he couverſeth, he muft 

work in a {ſweet kinde of affability co accommodate himſelf to 
all kinde of people, to all faſhions 3 Omnis Ariſtippum derwit color, 
& ſtatw, & res ; Every countenance, condition and geſture became 
Ariftippus. Herein Alcibiades was excellent» That he learn how 
to be able, and to know how to doall things, yea exceſſe and licen- 
tious behaviours, if need bez but that he love to do only that which 
is good. That he refrain to doevil, not for want of courage, nor 
lirxengrh, nor knowledge, but will. Mxltzm intereſt utrum peccare 
quis n'Vit, aut neſcit : There is great difference, in not being willing to ſin, 
aud not being able. 

Modeſty, whereby he contenteth not, nor tyeth himſelf, either co 
. all, asto the greateſt and moſt reſpe@ive perſons, or ſuch as are his 5 
inferiors, either in condition or ſuthcicncy 3 nor defendeth any thing See ut 2,.Cap 
obſtinately, with affirmative, reſolute, commanding words, but 9+ 
ſweet, ſubmiſſe ard moderate ſpeeches. Hereot hath been ſpoken 
elſewhere. And thus the three heads of the duties of parents are 
diſpatched: 

The fourth, concerneth their affection and communication with 36 
them, when they are great and capace of that whereunto they were The fourth 
inſtructed. . We know that affection is reciprocall and naturall be- Flare © | 
twixt parents and their Children, but that ef parents towards thcir ;,,e;, of p6- 
children is far more ftrong and more vaturall z becauſe it is given by 
nature to love thoſe things that are coming on to the maintenance 


and continuance of the world, eſpecially thoſe in whom a man deth 7* ow of 


pereats greater 


live when he is dead. That of children towards their parents is rc- 1$,aw the love 
trograde, and therefore it goeth not ſo ſtrongly, nor ſo naturally ; of childres, 
and it ſeemeth rather to be the Twp t of a debt, and a thankful - 
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acknowledgment of a benefit xeceived, than a pure, free, ſimple, and 
natural love. Moreover, he that giveth and doth good, loveth 
more than he that receiveth and is indebted : And therefore a fa- 
ther and every agent that doth good to another, loveth more than 
he is beloved. The reaſons of this propoſition are many. All love 
to Be ( which Being is exerciſcd and demonſtrated in motion and 
ation). Now he that giveth and doth good te another, is after a 
| ſort in him that recciveth. He that giveth and doth good to ano- 
ther, doth that which is honeſt and honourable; he that receiveth 
doth none of this: honeſty is for the firſt, profit for the ſecond. 
New honeſty is far more worthy, firm, ſtable, amiable than profit, 
which in a moment vaniſheth. Again, thoſe things are moſt be- 
loved that coſt us moſt 3 that is deareſt unto us, which we come more 
dearly by. Now to beget, to nouriſh, to bring up is a matter of 
greater charge, than to receive all theſe. 

This love of Parents is twofold, though alwayes natural], yet 
after a divers manner : the one is ſimply and univerſally natural, 
and is a limple inſtin&t which is-common with beaſts, according to 
which Parents love and cheriſh their children, though deformed, 
ſtammering, halting, milk-ſops, and uſe them like moppets or little 
apes. This love is not truly humane. Man indued with reaſon , 
muſt not ſervilely ſubje& himſelf unto nature as beaſts do, but fol- 
low it more nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon. The other then is 
more humane and reaſonable, whereby a man loveth his children 
more or l«ſſe, according to that meaſure wherein he ſeeth the ſeeds 
and ſparks of virtue, goodneſs, and towardlinefle to ariſe and (pring 
- up in them. Some there are who being beſotred, and carried with: 

the former kind of affections, have but little of this, and never 
complaining of the charge ſo long as their children are but ſmall, 
complain thereof when they come to their growth, and begin to 
profit. It ſeemeth that they are in a ſort offended and vexed to 
tee them to grow and ſet forward in honeſt courſes, that they may be- 

come honeſt men ; theſe parents are brutiſh and inhumane. 
Now according to this fecond, true, and fatherly love, in the well 
38 governing - thereof, parents ſhould receive their children, if they be 
Of the tre fa- capable, into their ſociety and partnerſhip: to their goods, admit 
_ __ 4% them to- their counſel, intelligence, the knowledg and ccurſe of 
ITS +; !.* their domeſtical affairs, as alſo. to the communication of their de» 
dren being come ligaments, opinions, and thoughts, yea conſent and contribute to 
8 years of diſ- their honeſt recreations and paltimes, as the caſe ſhall require, 
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alwaies reſerving their rank and authority. For we condemn the 
auſtere, lord-like, and imperious countenance and carriage of thoſe 
that never look upon their children, nor ſpeak unto them but with 
authority, will not be called fathers but lords, Though God himſelf 
refuſe not this name of Father, never caring for the hearty love of 
their children, ſo they may be feared, reverenced, and adored. And 
for this cauſe, they give unto them ſparingly, keep them in want 
that they may the better keep them in aw, and obedience, ever 
threatning them ſome (mall pittance by their laſt Will, when they 
depart out of this life. -Now this is a ſottiſh, vain, and ridiculous 
foolery It is to diliruft their own proper, true, and natural autho« 
rity, to get an artificial; and it is the way to deceive themſelves, 
and to grow in contempt, which is clean contrary to that they 
pretend. It cauſcth their children to carry themſclves cunningly 
with them, and to conſpire and find means how to deceive them\ 
For parents ſhould in good time frame their minds to duty, by 
reaſon, and not have recourſe to theſe means more tyrannous than 
fatherly. 
Errat longe mea quidem ſententi4, 
Dui imperium credit efſe gravins aut ſtabilius 
Vi quad fit quam illud quod amicitia adjungitur. 
In my opinion he is much amiſs, * 
Who thinks more firm or grave 1bat rule of bis, 
That's wrought by force, than what of, qo. Is. 
In the laſt diſpsſirtion of our goods, the belt and fureſt way is to 
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follow the laws aud cuſtomes of the Country, The laws have Th uſage of 


better provided for it than we, and it is a ſafer courſe to ſuffer 


them to fail in ſomething, than to adventure upon our own de- = 
fects, inour own proper choice. It is to abuſe that liberty we have: ;aws. 


therein, to ſerve our foolith fantaſtes and private paſtions, like 
thoſe that ſuffer them(clves to be carried by the unwonted officious 
aQions and flatteries of thoſe that are preſent, who make uſe of their 
laſt Wills and teſtaments, either by gratifying or chattiſing the aRtjons 
of thoſe that pretend intereſt therein. A man mult conform himſelf to 
reaſon and common cuſtom herein which is wiſer than we are, & the 


ſurer way. 
We come now to the duty of children towards their Parents, 


them in their 
wils ac- 
ing 20 the 


S) X 


fo natural and fo religious, and which ought to be done unto them, of the dan of 
not as unto pure and ſimple men, but demi- Gods, earthly, mortal, children 10- 
viſible gods. And this is the reaſon why Philo the Jew (aid , wards their paw 


In Examer. 


by 
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that the Commandment touching the duty of children was written 


the one half in the firſt Table, which contained the Command» 
ments that concern our duty towards God ; and the-other half in 
the ſecond Table, wherein are the Commandments that concern 
our neighbour, as being half divine, and half humane. This duty 
likewiſe is ſo certain, ſo due and requikte, that it may not be dil- 
penſed withall by any other duty or love whatſoever, be it never ſo 
reat, 
, For, if it ſhall happen that a man ſee his father and his 
ſonne fo indangered at one and the ſame inſtant, as that he 
cannot reſcue and ſuccour them both, he muſt forſake his ſoune, 
and go to his father though his love towards his ſonnc be 
greater, as before hath been ſaid. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
the duty of a ſonne towards his father is more ancient, and hath 
the greater priviledg, and cannot be abrogated by any later du- 


v Now this duty conliſteth in five points, comprehended in this 
word 3 Honoxr tby father and thy mother. The fult is reverence, not 
only in outward geſture and countenance, but alſo inward ; which 
is that high and holy opinion and eftcem, that a child ought to 
have of his parents, as the authors and original cauſe> of his 
being,and of his good : a quality that makesthem reſemble God him+ 
ſelf. : 

The ſecond is obedience, even to the rougheft and hardeſt com- 
mands of a father, according to the example of the Rechatites, who 
to obey the command of their tather, never drank wine in all their 
lives. 

Nay more than that, Iſaac refuſed not to yicld his neck tothe ſword 
of his father. 

The Third is to ſuccour their parents in all their needs and neceſſi- 
tics, to nouriſh themin their old age, their impotency, and want; to 
give them their afliftance in all their affairs. 

Wehavean example and pattern hereofeven in beafts. 

In the Stork, whoſe little ones (as Saint Bafil affirmeth) feed and 
nouriſh their old dams, cover them with their feathers, when they 
fall from them, and couple themſelves together to carry them upon 
their backs. Love furniſheth them with thus art. 


This 
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This example is (© lively and fo fignificant, that the duty of 
' children towards their parents hath been ſignified by the quality of c 
this creature, dy7wia «per, recicoware. And the Hebrews call this bird 
we cauſe, Chaſida, that is to ſay, the debomair, the charitable xevt., 

ird. 

We have likewiſe notable examples hereof amongſt men. 

Cymon the {onne of the great Miltiades, whoſe father dy- 
ing in priſon as ſome ſay for debr, and not having where- 
withal to bury his body, much lefle to redeem it being ar- 
reited for the debt whilſt it was carried to the burial, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Country 3 Cymon fold himſelf and 
his liberty for money to provide for his funeral. He with his 
plenty and goods relieved not his father, but with his liber- 
ticz which is dearer than all goods, yea and life too. He 
help:d not his father living and in neceflity, but dead, and being 
no more a father nor a man. What had he done to ſuccour his fa* 
ther living, wanting and requiring his kelp? This isan cxcellenc 
precedent. 

We have two the like examples, even in the weak and fee- 
ble ſex of women, of two daughters which have nouriſhed and 
given ſuck the one to the father, the other to her mother, be- 
ing priſoners and condemned to die by famine, the ordinary 
puniſhments of the Ancients. It feemeth in ſome fort a thing 
againtt nature, that the mother ſhould be nouriſhed with the 
daughters milk, but this is truly according to nature, yea, 
thoſe firſt laws, that the daughter ſhould nourith her mo» 


ther. 


The fourth is not todo, to a'tempt, or enterpriſe any thing of 4 
weight or importance, without the advice, conſent, and approhation 
of Parents, and c{pecially in marriage, 

The fifth is, mildly and gently to endure the vices, imperfci- 
ons, and teſty avd impatient humaurs of Parents, their ſcvcrity 
and rigour. Manlivs had made good proof hereof; fot the 
Tribune Pomponizs having accuſed the-father of this Manlizs in 
the preſence of the people of many crimes and amongſt ethers, 
that he over-cruclly bandled his ſonne, cntorcing him to till the 
earth: the ſonne goeth to the Tribune an4 fhnding him jo his bed 
putting the yu of his dagger te his throat, inforced him to (wear, 


that he ſbould deliſt from his purſuit he made againſt his father, de 
wing 
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'Gring rather toendure his fathers rigour, than to ſce him troubled for 


it, 

A child ſhall find no difficulty in theſe five duties, if he conſi- 
der how chargeable he hath been to his parents, and with what 
care and affe&ion he hath been brought up. But he ſhall never 
know it well, until he have children of his own, as he that was 
found to ride upon a hobby-horſe playing with his children, en+ 
treated him that ſo took him to hold his peace until he were him» 
ſelf a father, reputing him till then no indifferent Judge in this aRi- 
Un. 


CHAP. XV. 
The duty rf Maſters and Servants. 


HE cometh the third and laſt part of private and domeſti- 
call juftice , which is the duties of Matters and Servants. 
Touching which, it is neceflary to know the diſtinction of ſervants: 
for they principally are of three ſorts : That is to ſay, of flaves,where- 
ofall the world hath been full in former time, and is at preſent, cx« 
cept a part of Europe, and no place more free than here about 
France; they have no power neither in their bodies nor goods, but 
are wholly their maſters, who may give, lend, (ell, reſel, exchange, 
and uſe them as beaſts of ſervice. Oftheſe hath been ſpoken of at 
large. There are inferiour ſervants, and ſervants, free people, ma-» 
ſters oftheir perſons and goods, yea they cannot bargain, or other- 
wile do any thing to the prejudice of their own liberty 3 but they 
owe honour, obedience, and ſervice until ſuch times, and upon ſuch 
conditions, as they have promiſed, and their maſters have power to 
command, corre, and chaſtiſe them with moderation and diſcre- 
tion. There are alſo mercenaries, which are lefle ſubje&, they owe 
no ſervice nor obcdience , but only work and labour for mo- 
—_ and they have no authority in commanding or correcting 
tacem-. 

The duties of maſters towards their ſervants, as well of ſlaves 
as inferiour ſervants, are, not to handle them cruelly, remembring 
thy are men, and of the ſane nature with us, but only fortune 
hath put a differencewhich is very variable, and ſporteth it (elf in 
making great men little, and little great. And therefore the dit- 
ference is not ſo great, 1o much to contemn them. Sunt homines 
contulernaler, bumiles amici, conſervi, eque fortune ſubjeti : They 
are 
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are men, dwellers with thee, bumble friends, fellow ſervams, equally 
the ſubjells of formmne. To handle ſervants gently, fceking rather 
to be beloved than feared, is the teſtimony ot a good nature : toule 
the m roughly and too ſeverely, proceedeth from a crabbed and cruel 
mind, and that he beareth the ſame diſpoſition towards all other 
men, but want of power hindereth the execution thereof. They 
ought to infiru them with godly and religious counſel, and thole 
things that are rcquiſite far their health and fafcty. 

The dutics of ſcrvants are to honour, and fear their maſters 
whatſoever they be, and to yield them obedience and hidclity, ſer- 
ving them not for gain, or only outwardly, and for countenance, 
but heartily, ſeriouſly, for conſcience ſake, and without diſſimula- 
tion. We read of moſt worthy, noble, and generous ſervices per- 
formed in former times by ſome towards their maſters, even to cn» 
gaging and hazzard of their lives, for their mafters ſafegard and ho- 
nours 


CHAP, XVI. 
The duty of Sovereigns, 2nd SubjeA-, 


F Princes and Sovercigns, their defcriptions, notes, humours, 

marks, and diſcommodities hath been diſcourſed in the firſt 
book, (bapter 49. Their duty to govern the Common. wealth 
hath bcen ſpoken of at large in this preſent book, chapter 2. and 3. 
which 3s of politick prudence: yet we will touch a little here the 
heads and general points of their duty. 

The Sovereign as the mean betwixt God and the people, and - 
debtor to theſe two, ought alwaies to remember that he is the lively he dury 
image, the Officer and Lieutenant general of the great God his Severeigns. 
Sovereign, and to the people a pcerte&t mirrour, a bright beam, a 
clear looking glaſſe, and elevated theater for every one to behold, a 
fountain where all refrclh themſelves, a ſpur to virtue, and who 
doth not any good, that is not famous, and put in the Regiſter-of 
perpetual memory. He ought then hrſt of all to fear and honour Þ # religions, 
God, to be devour, religious, to obſerve picty not only for himfclf 
and tor conſcience {ake, as every other man, but tor his State, and as 
he is a Sovercign, The piety which we here require ina Prince, is 
The care hc ought to have, and to ſhew tor the conſervation of Re» 
hgion and the ancient laws and ceremonies of the Country, pro» 
viding by laws, penalties , and puniſhments that the Religion be 

neither 


Os 
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neither changed, troubled, nor innovated. This is a thing that highly 
redoundeth to his honour and ſecurity (for all do reverence, and 
more willingly obey,and more ſlowly attempt or enterpriſe any thing 
againlt him whom they ſee fear God, and believe to be in his proteRti= 

Mercur, on and fafcgard : Una cuſtodia pietas: pium tirum nec ma'us genius 
Trilm, necfatum devincit. Dew enim eripit eum ab omni malo. Tbe only ſafegard 
is piety : neither the evil genins nor fute can overcome a godly man : for 
God dclivereth him out of all evil.) And alſo to the good of the State, 
for as all the wiſelt have ſaid, Religion is the band and cement of 
humane ſociety. 
2 The Prince ought alſo to be ſubjeR, and inviolably to obſerve and 
To obſerve 1be cauſe to be obſerved the laws of God.and Nature, which are not to be 
laws of [uf*r1- 4;fpenced with : and he that infringeth them, is not only counted a 
_ tyrant but a monſter. 
Concerning the- people, he ought firſt to keep his covenants, and 
7 heep is pro- Promilcs, be it wich ſubj.Cts or others with whom he is intercſſed 
miſe, or hath to do. This equity is both natural and univcrial. God 
himſclf keepeth his promiſe. Moreover, the Prince is the pledge 
and form or warrant ofthe law, and thoſe natural bargains of his 
ſubje&s. He ought then above all to keep his faith, there being no- 
taing more odiousin a Prince than breach of promiſe and perjury 3 
and therefore it” was well ſaid, that a man ought to put-it among 
thoſe caſual caſes, if the Prince do abjure or revoke his promiſe, and 
that the contrary 1snot to be preſumed. Yea, he ought to obſerve 
thoſe promiſes and bargains of his predeceſſors, eſpecially, if he he 
their heir, or if they be for the beneht and welfare of the Common- 
wealth. Alſo he may receive himſclf of his unreaſonable contracts 
and promiſcs unadviſed]y made;even as for the (elf ſame cauſes private 
men are relieved by the benetit of the Prince. 
He ought alſo to remember, that although he be above the law 
(1 mean the civil and human) as the Creatour is above the crea- 
To obſerve the ture (for the law is the work ofthe Prince, and that which he may 
laws. - change and abrogate at his pleaſltire, it is the proper right of the So- 
vercignty) nevertheldle if it be in force and authority, he ought to 
keep it, to live, to converſe and judge according unto 1t:and it would 
be a diſhonour and a very evil example to contradict ir, and as it 
were fallifie it. Great Auguſtus having done ſomething againſi the law, 
by his own proper act, would needs die for griet; Lycurgns, Ayeſi aus 
Zeleucusz have lett three notable examples in this point, and to their 
-colt, 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the Prince oweth juſtice to all his ſubje&sz and he ought 


to meaſure his puiſſance and power by the rule of juſtice. This isT do juſtice, 


the proper virtue of a Prince truly royal and Prince-like 3 wherefore 
it was rightly ſaid by an old man to King Philip that delayed him 
juſtice, ſaying he had no leiſure, That he thould then deſiſt and' leave 
off to be King. But Demetrixs (ped not fo well, who was diſpoſſett 
of his Realm by-his ſubjects; for caſting from a bridg iuto the Ris» 
vcr many of their Pctitions, without an{wer, ot doing tiicm juſtice. 


Finally, the Prince ought to love, cherifh, to be vigilant and ,; a wy 
careful of his State, as the husband of the wife, the father of his afe& the com- 
children, the ſhepherd of his flock, having alwaies before his eyes mon goed. 


the profit and quict of his ſubjects. The proſperity and welfare 


of the ſtate is the end and contentment of a good Prince, wt Reſ- Sericc. 


pub. opibus firma, copiis locuples g'oriza ampla, virtute bonefta ſit : 
That the Common-wealtb be ſtrong in pw.r, rich ws pu » abound 
in glory, honeſt in virine. The Prince that ticth himſelf to himſelf, 
abuſeth himſelt : for he is not his own man, neither is the State his, 
but he is the State's. Heis a Lord not to domineer, but to defend. 
Cui non civinum ſervitus tradita, ſed tutela: To whom is committed 
not the ſervitude of citizens, but their ſifegard, to attend, to watch, 
' tothe end his vigilancy may ſecure his ilceping ſubjects, his trave] 
may give them reſt, his providence may maintain th&ir proſperity, 
his induſtry may continue their delights, his bulineſs their leiſure, 
their vacation, and that all his ſubje&s may underſtand and know 
that he is as much for them, as he is above them. | 

To be ſuch, and to diſcharge his duty well he ought todemean 
and carry himſelf as hath been ſaid at large in the ſecond and third 
Chapters of this book, that is to ſay, to furniſh himſclt of good 
counſel, of treaſure, and ſifficicat ſtrength with his ſtate to fortitie 
himſelf with alliance and forreign friends, to be ready and tocom- 
mand both in peace and war 3 by this means he may beboth loved 
and feared, 

And to contain all in a few words, he muſt love God above all 
things, be adviſed in his enterpriſes, valiant in attempes, faithful 
and firm in his word, wiſe in counſe], carctul of his ſubjects, help» 
full to his friends, terrible to his enemies, pitiful to the atfthcted, gen» 
tle and courteous to the good. people, ſevere to. the wicked, and juſt 


and upright towards all. - 2hs ” 


The duty of (ubjcrts conkilteth in three points, to- yield due ho-, 
| nOuL 
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nour, to their princes, as to thoſe that carry the Image of Ged, ore 
dained and eſtablithed by him; therefore they are moſt wicked, 
who detraQ or ſlander; ſuch were the ſeed of Cham and Chanaan 

Exod. 12. 2+ To be obedient, under which is contained many duties, as to go 
tothe wars, to pay tributes and impoſts, impoſed upon them by their 
authority. 3. To with them all proſperity and happineſs, and to pray 
forthem. 

1 But the queſtion is, whether a man ought to yield theſe three 
whether it b& Quties generally toall Princes, it they be wicked, or tyrants. This 
lawfal tolax controverhiie cannot be decided in a word, aud therefore we muſt 
violeur bands diſtinguith. The prince it a tyrant and wicked, cither in the entrancey 
wpon the per= or execution of his government. If in theentrances that is to ſay, 


fouof #97" that he treacheroutly invadeth, and by his own force and powerful 
A double ty- authority gains the ſoverainty without any right, be he otherwiſe 
rawt. good or evil (for this cauſe he ought to be accounted * a Tyrant) 

I without all doubt we ought to retiit him either by way of juſtice, 


The entrance, if there be opportunity and place or by ſurpriſe : and the Grecians, 
ſaith Cieers, ordained in tormer times rewards and honours for 
thoſe that delivered the Commonwealth from ſervitude and op- 
preflion. Neither can it beſaid to be a reſiſting of the prince, ci» 
ther by juſtice or ſurpriſc,fince he is neither received nor acknowledg+ 
ed to be a Prince. | 

2 If in the execution, that is to ſay, that his entrance be rightful and 

In the execxti- jyit, but that he carrieth himſelf imperiouſly, cruelly, and wickedly, 

' enthree Waies+ 14 according to the common ſaying, Tyrannically ; it is then alſa 
to be diſtinguiſhed : for it may be {o three waies, and every one 

Hertof ſer a- rcequireth. particular conſideration. The one 1s in violating the 

bove Chap. 4+ laws of God, and nature, that is to fay, againſt the Religion of 

i chap. of t)- the country, the commandment of Ged, enforcing and conſtrain» 

rawny and t- 5115 their conſciences. In this caſe he ought not to yield any duty or 

bebion. . : bg — / 
obedience, following thoſe divine axiomes, That we ought rather 
to obcy God thin men, and fear him more that commandcth the 
intire man, than thoſe that have a power but over the lea(t part. 
Yet he ought not to oppoſe himſelf againit him by violence of fi- 
nifter means, which is another extremity, but to obſerve the mid- 
dle way, whichis either to fly or ſuffer fugere aut pati 3 theſe twore- 
medies are named by the dodrine of verity in the like extremities. 
2+ The other leſle evil, which concerneth not the conſtiences, but 
only the bodies and the goods, is an abuſe to ſubjects, denying 
them juthiee, impriſoning their perſons, and depriving them ot their 
goods ' 


The duty of Sovereigns, and SubjeFr. 
good. In the which caſe he ought, with patience and acknowledg.- 
ment of the wrath of God, yield theſe 3 duties following, honour 
obedience, vowsand prayers: and to be mindful of z. things, that 
all power and authority is from God, and whoſoever refilteth the 
power, refiſteth the ordinance of God : Principi ſummum rerum judi- 
cium dt; dederunt : Subditis obſequii gloria relifia. eft bonos principes 
voto expetere , qualeſceunque tolerare. God hath given the ſoverergn 
judgment of aff airs to the Prince : The glory of dutiful ſervice is left to 
the ſubjets : to defire by prayer good Princes, and tolerate them what- 
ſoever they be. And he ought not to obey a ſuperiour, becauſe he is 
worthy and worthily commandeth, but becauſe he is a ſuperiour, 
not for that h: isgood, but becaule he is true and lawful. There 
is great difference between true and good, every one ought to obey 
the law, not becauſe it is good and juſt, but timply, becauſcit is the 
law. That God cauſeth an hypocrite to reign for the (ins of the 

people, though he reſerve him for a day of his fury ; that che 

wicked Prince is the inſtrument of his Juſtice, the which we ought 

to endure as other evils, which the heavens doſend us quomodo ſte- 

rilitatem aut nimics imbres & cEtera nature mala, fic luxum &* 

averitiam dominantium tolerare : As when we ſuffer ſterility or 

unſeaſonable weather, and other evils of nature, ſo muſt we endure 

the riot and covetouſneſſe of onr ralers. 3. The examplcs of Sant, 

Nebuchadonoſor, of many Emperours before C:yſtantine, and others 

ſince him as cruel tyrants as might be : towards whom neyerthe- 

leſſe theſe three duties have been obſcrved by good men, and enjoys 

ned them by the Prophets and learned men of thoſe days, accor- 

ding to the oracle of the great Doctor of truth, which inferreth 

an obedience to them which fit in the ſeat of Government, not- 

withſtanding they oppreſſe us with infupportable burthens,and their 

Government be evil. 

The third concerneth the whole State, when he would change 
or ruinate, ſccking to make it elective, of hereditary; or of an Ariſto- 
cracy, or Democracy, a Monarchy or otherwiſe: And in this caſe 
he ought to withliand and hinder their proceedings, cither by way 
of jultice, or otherwiſe: for he is not maſter of the ftate, but onely a 
guardian and a ſurety. But theſe affairs belong not at all, but to the 
tutors and. maintainers of the State, or thoſe that are interefſed 


therein, as cleQors of cleCtive States; or Princes apparent in heredi- 5 C——_ 
. pen. . 
Si quis wn die 


is the onely calc wherein it is lawtal to refiſt a tyrant, And allthis ,,,,. c. 4 («- 
I 1 IS croſ. Eccleſ, 


tary States or States general, that have fundamental laws. And this 
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The duty of Severeigns and Subjeds. 


isfaid of ſubjects, who are never permitted toattempt any thing 
againſt a ſovereign Prince for what cauſe ſoever; and the laws ſay 
that he deſerveth death, whoattempteth, or giveth counſel, and. 
which intendeth, or onely thinketh it. , But it is honourable for a 
ſtranger, yea it 1s moſt. noble and heroicall ina Prince by warlike 
means to defend a people unjuſtly. opprefſed, and to free them from- 
tyranny 5 as Herewles. did, and after Diez, Timeleon, and Tamber- 
lain, Prince of the Tartars, who overcame Bajazetb the Turkiſh Em- 
peror, and beſieged Conſtentinople, 

Theſe are the duties of ſubjects towards their living Sovereigns : 
But it is a point of. juſtice to examine their life after they are dead. 
This is a cuſtom juſt and very. profitable, which benefiteth much» 
thoſe nations where it is obſerved, and that which all good Princes 
do deſire, who have cauſe to complain, that a man handleth the me- 
mory of the wicked as well as theirs. Sovereigns are companions 
if. not maſters of. the laws; for ſeeing juſtice cannot touch their: 
lives, there is reaſon, it taketh hold of their reputation, to the 
good of their ſucceſſours.” We owe reverence and duty equally 
to all kings, inreſpeR. of their dignity and office, but inward cſti- 
mation and affection to their vertue. We patiently endure them, 
though . unworthy as they are : We conceal their viees ; for their: 
authority and publick order where we live, hath need of our 
common. help; but after they are gone, there- is no reaſon to re- 
zc& juſtice, and the liberty. of expreſſing our truc thoughts, yea it 
15 a very excellent and profitable example,that we manifeſt to the poſs 
terity faithfully,to obey a Maſter or Lord, whoſe imperfeions are 
well known. They who tor ſome private duty commit-a wicked Prince 


to memory, do private juſtice to the publick hurt, An excellent lefloir 
for a {uccefſour, if it were obſerved, 


CHAP. XVIE 
The duty of Magiſtrates. 


q: (ome people in a common-wealth would love better to enjoy 
Toy what cafe 


Zfag ifr 2v65 


eale of contentment, which good and excellent ſpirits know 
how to give themſelves in conſideration of the goods of nature, 


avs abewsd of. and theeffects of God, than to: undertake publick charges, were it 


not that they fear to be ill governed, and by the wicked ; and there- 
fore they conſent to be magiſtrates : but to hunt and follow pubs 
hat: charges, eſpecially the judgment-ſeat, is baſe and vile, and 

| condemned. 
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condemned by all good laws, yea even of the Heathen; witnefſe the 

law Julia de ambit, unworthy a perſon of honour: and a mancan+ 

not better expreſle his inſufficiency, than by ſcekivg for it. But it is 

moſt baſe and vile by bribery or money to purchaſe them ; and there 

is no merchandize more hateful and contemptible than it : for it 
neceſſarily followeth, that he which buyeth in groſſe, (clleth by re- 

tail : Whereupon the Emperour Severus ſpeaking againſt the like in- Lampii 
.convenience, ſaith that a man cannot juſtly condemn him which ——_ 
leth that he bought. 

Every man apparelleth himſelf, and putteth en his beft habit — 
before he departeth his houſe to appear in publick ; ſo before a man 79% * Hagi- 
undertake publick charges, he ought privately to examine himſelf, 7a. oy 4 
to learn to rule his pafſions, and well to ſettle and eſtabliſh his mind. before be take 
A man bringeth not to the Turncy a raw unmannaged horſe z neithey the chorg, 
doth a man enter into affairs of importance, if he hath not been 
inſtructed and prepared for it before : ſo, before a man-undertakes 
theſe affairs, and enters upon the tage and theater of this world, 
he ought to corred that imperfect and ſavage part in him, to bridle 
and reſirain the liberty of affections, to learn the laws, the parts, 
and meaſures thereof, wherewith ic ought to be handled in at 
occaſions. But contrarily ic is a very lameutable and abſurd thing 
as Socrates ſaith, that although no man undertaketh the profeſſion 
of any myſtery or mechannical Art, which formerly he hath no 
learned 3 yet in publick charges, in the skill eocommand and obey 
well, to govern the world, the deepeſt and difficulteſt myltery 'of 
all, they are accepted, and undertake it, that know nothing at 
' all. 

Magiſtrates arc intermixed perſons, placed between the Sovercign 
and private men, and therefore it behoveth them to know how to <—_ -_ 
command, and to obey, how to obcy their ſovercign, yicl1d to the gre 4 
power ot ſuperiour Magiftrates, honour their <quals, command their 
inferiours, defend the weak.make head againlt the great, and be jult to 
all: and therefore it was well {aid, That magiſtracy deſcribeth a man, 
being to play in publick ſo many parts, 

In regard of his Sovercign, the Magiſtrate according to the di-,, , 6. f 
verlity of the commands, ought divcrily to govern, or readily, or Marideates ar 
not at all to obey, or ſurceale his obedience. Firit, in thoſe com- touching the 
mands which yicld unto him acknowledgment aud allowance, as Severeign, 
are all the warrants of juſtice, and of all other, wherc'this clauſe, 
or any equivalent unto 1t ( it it appear unto you) or which are with» 

1 2 out 
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out attribution of allowance, juſt and indifferent of themſelves he 
ought to obey,and he may cafily diſcharge himſelf without any (cruple 
and danger. - 

In thoſe commands which attribute unto him no acknowledgment, 
but only the execution,as are warrants of command,if they be againſ 
right and civil juſtice, and that have in them clauſes derogatory, he 
ought ſimply to obey : for the Sovercign may derogate from the 
ordinary law, and this is properly that wherein Sovercignty conſiſt- 
cth, 

3. To thoſe which are contrary to right, and contain no dcrogas» 
tory clauſe but are wholly prejudicial to the good and utility of the 
Common-wealth, what clauſe ſoeverit hath, and though the Magiſ- 
trate knoweth it to be falſe,and enforceth againſt right and by vio- 
lence, he ought not to yield readily in theſe three cafes, but to hold 
them in ſuſpencc, and to make reſiſtance ence or twice, and at the (c- 
cond or third command to yicld. 

4- Touching thoſe which are repugnant to the law of God and na« 
ture z he ought to diſmiſle aud acquit himſelf of his office, yea to en- 
dure any thing, rather than obey or conſent : and he necd not ſay that 
the former commands may have ſome doubt in them : becauſe natu- 
xal Juſtice is more clear than the light of the Sun. 


5. All this is good tobe done in reſpeQ- of the things themſelves : 
But after they arc once done by.the Sovercign, how evil ſoever they 
be. itis better to diſſc.mble thera, and bury the memory of them, than 
to ſtir and loſe all (as Papinian did)Fruſtra niti,C+ nibil alind nifi odium 
quereres extreme dem:niie eft: It is extreme f.lly to labour to no purpoſe 
and toget nothing elſe but batred. 

In reſpe& ot private Subjects, m—_—_— ought to remember that 
the authority which they have over them, they have but at a ſecond 
hand, and hold it ofthe Sovereign, who alwaies remaineth abſolute 
Lord, and their authority is limited to a prefixed time. 

The Magiſtrate ought to be of cafie accels,ready to hear and under- 
ſtand all complaints and ſuites, having his gate open to all, and him- 
ſe}f alway at hand 3. conſidering he is not for himſelf, but for ally and 
ſervant ofthe Common-wealth. Magna ſervitus,magna fortuna : Great 

fortune is @ great ſervitude.And for this caule the law of Moſes provided 
that Judges and the Judgment ſeats were held at the gates of che 
Cities, to the end every man might have calie acceſle thereto. 


He 


The dnty of the Magiſtrates. 

He ought alſo indifferently to receiveand hear all, great and little, 
rich and poor, being open to all; Therefore a wiſe man comparcth 
him to analtar, whereto a man repaireth,. beiag oppreſſed and at- 
flicted, to receive ſuccour and comfort. vi 

Bur he ought not to converſe and be famitiar with many 3 but 
with very tew, and thoſe very wiſe and adviſed, and that fecretly: for 
it dcbaſcth anthority, it diminiſheth and. diffolveth the grace and 
reputation thereof. Cleon called to the Government of the Com- 
monwealth, aſſembled all his friends, and thcre renounced and 
diſclaimcd all intimation, or inward amity with them, as a thing 
incompatible with his charge 3 for Cicero faith, he depriveth him- 
{clf of the perſon of a Friend, that undertaketh that of a Judg. 


His office is eſpecially in two things, to uphold and detend the Cie. lib. 1. 
honour, the dignity, and the right of his Sovercign, and of the weal- Officior. 


publick which he repreſenteth: Gerere perſonam civitatis, ejus dig- 
nitatem & decus ſuſtinere, to repreſent the jerſmm of the City, to uphold 
the dignity and glory thereof, with authority and mild (everity. 

Then as a good and loyal Interpreter, and Officer of the Prince, 
he ought exactly to ſee that his will be performed; that is to ſay, the 
law, of which he is the Miniſter, and it is his charge to ſee it dili- 
gently executed towards all, therefore he is called the living law, the 
ſpeaking law. 

Although the Magiſtrate ought wiſcly to temper mildnefs with 
rigour, yet itis better fora Magiſtrate to be ſevere and cruel, then 
gentle, facil, and pittiful ; And God forbiddeth to be pittiful in 
judgement. A ſevere Judg holdeth ſubjects in obedience of the 
laws: a milde and pititul makes them to contemn the laws, the 
Magiſtrates, and the Prince, who made both. To be brief, to dif- 
charge well his office, there is required twe things, honeſty and 
courage. The fiſt hath need of the ſecond. The ficlt preſerveth the 
Magiltrate free from avarice, reſpe&t of perſons, of bribes, which 
is the plague, and ſmoother of truth, ( Acceptatio munerum preva- 
ricatio eft veritatis : An accepting of gifts, is a prevarication of the 
tru:b.) From the corruption of juſtice, which Pl:to calleth an hal- 
lowed virgin : Allo from paſſions, ef hatred, of love, and others, 
all enemics to right and equity. But to carry himſclt well againk 
the threatnings of great men, the importunate intreatics of his 
friends, the lamentations and tears of the poor diſtreſſed; which 
arc all violent and forcible things, and yet have ſome colour of rea- 
Ii 3 {oa 


The duty of the great and ſmall. 
ſon and juſtice, and which maketh ſometimes the moſt reſolute ts 
xclentz hehad need of courage : firm and inflexible conttancy is a 
principal quality and vertue in a Magiſtrate, to the end he may not 
fear the great and mighty, and be not moved and molliticd with 
the miſery of another,though it carry with it ſome ſhew of goodneſs. 
Rut yet it is forbid tohave pity,of the poor in judgement, 


CHAP. XVIIL 
The dnty if great and ſmall 


T He duty of the great confiſteth in two things, in endeavouring, 
by all means, to ſpend their bloud and ability, for the defence, 
and conſervation of picty, juſtice, of the Prince, of the State, and. 
generally. for. the welfare and: good of the Common-wealth ; of 
which they ought to be pillars and ſupporters; and after in defend- 
ing and proteQting the poor afflicted and oppreſſed,refifting the vio- 
lence of the wicked : and like good blood, to run to the wounded 
xt, according to the Proverb; That good blood, that is to ſay, no- 
leand gererous, cannot lie, that isto ſay, deceive where is need. 
By this means, Myſes became the head of. the Jewiſh Nation under- 
taking the defence of men injured, and unjuſtly trod under-foot.. 
Hercules wasdeified for delivering the oppreſſed from the hands of 
Tyrants. Thoſe that -have done thelike, have been called Heroes, 
and demi-gods; and to the like, all honours have been-anciently. 
ordained, that is, to ſuch as deſerved - well of the Common-wealth, 
and were the deliverers of the oppreſſed. It is no greatneſs for a man 
to make himſelfe to be feared, (except it be of his enemies) and to 
terrific the world, as ſome have done, which alſo have procured them 
hate. Qderint quem metuant, They bate whom they fear. It is better 
to be beloved, than adored. This commeth of a natural pride, and 
mhumanity, to contemn and diſdain other men, as the ordure and 
excrements of the world, and as if they. were not.men 3 and from 
thence they grow cruel, and abuſe both the bodics and goods of the 
weak, a thing wholly. contrary to true greatneſs and honour, who 
ought toundertake the defence thereof. 

The duty.of inferiours cowards their ſuperiours-confifteth in two 
ppints in honouring and reverencing them, not only ceremoniouſly 
and in outward ſhew, which he mult do. as well to the good as the 

evil; 


Of Fortitude or Valor in gevieral. 
evil, but with love and affeQion, if they deſerve it, and are lovers of 
the Common-wealth. Theſe are two things, to honour and to e- - 
ſtcem, which are due to the good and truly great :to others t& bend 
the knee, to bow the body, not the heart, which is to eſteem and 
love. Moreover, to pleaſe them by humbly and ſcrviccable duties, 
and to inſinuate into their favour, 

Principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus eft: 
The praiſe is not the leaſt, 
To pleaſe men of the beſt. 

And to make himſelf capable of their proteQion ; which if he 
cannot procure them to be his friends, yet at the leaſt, not to make 
them his enemies, which muft be doge with meaſure and diſcretion. 
For over-greedily to avoid their indignation, or to ſeek their grace 
and favour, beſides, that itisa teſtimony ofweaknels, it is filently to 
condemn them of injuſtice and cruelty : Nou ex profeſs cavere aut 

fugere : nam quem quis fugit, damnat Not of ſet purpoſe 10 beware 
and avoid : for he whom any man ſhunneth, he condemneth : or to ſtir 

up in them a defire to execute their tury, (ceing (o baſe and fearful a 
ſubmiſſion. 


Of Fortitude the third Vertne. 
PREFACE. 


JH two former precedent virtues, rule and govern men in com- 
pany, or with another : theſe two following rule him in him- 
ſelf : for himſelf reſpeRing the two viſages of fortune, the two heads 
and kindes of all accidents, Proſperity, and Adverſity : for fortitude 
armeth aman againſt adverſity, Temperance guideth him in proſpe- 
rity : moderating the two brutiſh parts of our ſoul; fortitude ru- 
lth the iraſcible, temperance the concupiſciblez Theſe two virtues 
may wholly be compriſed and underſtood by this word Conſtancy, 
which isa right and cqual ſtayedneſs of the minde, in all accidents 
and outward things, whereby he is not puffed up in proſperity, not 
dejected in adverlity. Nec adverſis frangiter, nec proſperis eſtmat, 
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CHAP. XIXx. 
Of Fortitude or V alour in general. 


T 
the deſcription Lox (for this vertue is more properly fo called, than fortitude) 
of valoxr, is a right and ſtrong reſolution, an equal and uniform ſtaycd- 
neſs of the mind agaiult.all dangerous, dithcult, and dolorous acci- 
dents : in ſuch fort, that difficulty and danger. is the obje&t and 
matter wherein it 15 eXerciled : to be brick, it is all that which hu- 
$enec, mane weaknels feared. Timendorum contemptrix, que ter/ibiliz, & ſub 
jugum libertatess noſtram mitteniia, deſpicit, provicat, frangit : It 
contemneth thingy to be feared, deſpiſeth, challengeth and deſtroyeth dread- 
fal things, and bringeth our liberty into bondage. 

2 Of all the vertues in greateſt eſtimation. and honour, this is molt 
Phe prajſethere- renowned, which for the prerogative thereof, is ſimply call:d 
of. virtue.. That is the more difficult, the more glorious, which produ- 
ceth the greateſt, famoys, and moſt excellent ffs, it containeth 
magnanimity, patience, conftancy, an inviacib'e refolution, heroical 
virtues, whereupon many have ſought the inconveniencies that be- 
long thereunto, with greedineſs to attain ſo honourable imploy- 
meut+» This virtue is an impregnable Bulwark, a compleat armor. 
to encounter all accidents. Mynimentum imbecillitatis bumang in» 
Scene c« expugnabile : owed gui circumdedit fibi, ſecurus in hac vi:e obſidione 
erdurat ; An invincible fortreſs of humane weakneſs, that whoſyever 

armeth himſelf withall, continueib ſecure in this ſiege f life. 


3 'But becauſe many. do mittake and in place of the only true ver- 

Of imperfe® tue, conceive the falſe and baſtardly valours 3 I will in declaring more. 
or falſe v3- atlarge,thc nature and detinition thereof «xpel thoſe popular errois 
lamrs. that are here intruded. We will note then in. this vertue, four con- 
ditions the firſt-is generally and iudiffcrently againit all ſorts of 

difficulties and dangers 3 wherefore they are de.cived, that think 

_ there i$no other.valour thau the military, which only they eſteem, 
Aﬀlngry V#: becauſe, it may be, it is moſt renowned and glorious, and carrieth 
_ greateſt reputation and honour, which is the tongue and trumpct of 
1mmortality ; for to ſay truth, there is more fame and glory there- 

in than pain and danger. Now this is but a {mall part, and alittle 

ray or light of the true, entire, perfect, and univerſal, whereby a 

man isone--and the ſame in company in bed with his gricts, as in 

the ficld, as little fearing death in his houſe, as in the Army, This 

mate 
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military valour is pure and natural in beafts: with whom it is as 
well in femalesas in males; in men it is often artificial, gotten by 
f:ar, and the apprehenſion of captivity, of death, of grief, of poverty; 
of which things, Beaſts have no fear.. Humane valour .is a wiſe cow» 
ardline(s, a fear accompanied with fore-ſight, to avoid one evil by 
another choler is the temper and file thereot : Bzaits have it fim- 
ply. In men allo it 1s attained by uſe, inſtitution, example, cuſtom, 
and itis found in baſe and lavith minds: of a ſervanc, or ſlave, or a 
factor, or fellow trained up ia merchandiſe,is made a good and valiant 
fouldier, and often without any tincture or iultruction of virtuc and 
true philoſcphical valour. 

The ſecond condition, it preſuppoſeth know!edg, as well of the 
difficulty, pain, and danger, which there is inthe action that is pre- 
ſeated as of the bueaty, hoacſty, jultice, and duty required in the 
enterpriſe or ſupport thereof. Wherefore they are deceived, that 
make vyalour an inconliderate temerity, or a (enſ(e!els brutiſh Rupidis» 
ty » Nog eft inconſulta temcritas, nec peri-ulorum amor, nec for mi- 


patientiſſima eo,um quibns falſa ſpecics malorum eſt © It is nit an in> 
conſiderate raſhneſs nor a love of danger, wr a d.fire of dreadſun! things, but 
fortitude is moſt diligent in theſfegardf.a mans ſelf, and m jt patient in 
thiſe things wherein there i a falſe jhew of evils. Virtue cannot be with: 
out knowledg and apprehention, a man cannot truly contemn the 
danger which he kuoweth not; it a man will allo acknowledg this 
virtue in Beaſts, And indeed, they that ordinarily attempt wichout 
any foreſight or knowledg, when they come to the point of cxecutions 
the ſenſe is their beſt intelligence... | 

The third condition; this is a reſo'ution and ſtayednels of the 


enterpriſe z which reloJution never flacketh, who: ver hapneth; 
until he have valiantly cnd:d the enterpriſe, or his lites Many of+ 
fend againſt this condition, firſt, aud more grolly, they that (eek 
this virtue ia the body, and 1n the power and ſtrength of the limbs. 
Now valour is not a quality of the body, but of the mind ; a fetled 
ttrength, not of. the arms and legs, but of the courage, The ctii- 
mation and valour of a man, conlitt-th in his heart and will : here 
lieth his true honour, and the only advantage and truc , the victory. 
over his. cnemy, 15 to terrifig him, and to arm himſelf againſt his: 
conſtancy and virtucz all other helps are ſtrange and borrowed - 
| ſrength., 


mind, grounded upon the duty, and the honeſty and jultice, of the p,gi 


&/l: 


4 


Temerity or 
ſtupidity, 


davilium appetitio, diligentiſims in tutclz ſui fortiiudo <t: & eadem STS s 


ly flrength,. 
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F "frength ofarms and legs is the quality of a porter : to make an enemy 
to ſtoop, todazrzel his cyes at the light of the ſun, is an accident of for- 
tune. He whoſe courage faileth not for any fear of death, quelleth not 
in his conſtancy and reſolution : and though he fall,he is not vanquiſh- 
ed of his adverſary (who perhaps may in effect, be but a baſe fellow ) 
bt of tortune 3 and therefore he is to accuſe his own unhappineſs, 
and 20t his negligence. The moſt valiant, ar: oftentimes the moh un+ 
fortunate. Moreover, they are deceived, which difquict themfclyes, 
and make account of thoſe vain Thraſonical brags of ſuch ſwaggering 
Braggadochios,who by their lofty looks,and brave words, woutd win 
credit of thoſe that are valiant and hardy, 1f a man would do them (6 
much favour, as to believe them. 
Moreover, they that attribute valour to ſubtilicy and craft, or to 
Art and It- Art or Induſtry, do much more profane it, and make it play a baſe 
aftry. and abje@ part. This is to diſguiſe thing, and to place a falfe ſtone 
for a true, The Lacedemonians permitted no Fencers nor maſter- 
wreſtlers in their Cities, to the end, their youth might attain their 
to by nature, and not by Art. We account it a bold and hardy thing 
to fight with a Lion, a Bear, a wild Bore, which incounter a man 
only according to nature 3 but not with Waſps, for they uſe ſubti- 
lity. Alexander would not contend in the Olympick games, faying, 
there was. no equality z, becauſe a private man might overcome, and 
a King be vanquiſhed. Moreover, it is not fitting for a man ofho« 
nour, to try and adventure his valour in a thing, wherein a baſe fel 
low, inſtructed by rule, may gain the price. For ſuch vicory com« 
eth not of virtue, nor of courage, but of certain artificial tricks and 
inventions: wherein the baſecſt will do that, which a valiant man 
knoweth not, neither ſhould he regard to do-it. Fencing is a trick 
\ of Art, which may be attained by baſe perſons, and men of no ac- 
count. And although infamous and rufhu-like fellows are apt to 
fight, or do any thing in Cities or Towns, with the dexterity of the 
ſword 3 if they ſce an enemy, would they not run away ? Even ſo is 
it in that, which is attained by long habit and cuſtom, as builders, 
tumblers, mariners, who undertake dangerous Fnngs, and more dif- 
ficult than the moſt valiant, being trained and inftructed therein from 
their youth, 
& Finally, they which conſider not ſufficiently, the motive and cire 
Paſſion. cumftance of actions, wrongly attribute to valour and virtue, that 
which appertajneth and bclongeth to paſſion or particular inten. 


For 
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For azit is not properly virtue, nor juftice to be. loyal an4 officious” 
towards ſome, which a man particularly loveth ; nor temperance, to 
abſtain from the carnal plcaſure of his liſter, or of his daughter z- nor 
liberality towards his wife and Children: ſo it is not true valour to 
adventure himſelf to any danger, for his own benefit and particular 
fatisfation, Wherefore ifit be for gain, as ſpies, pioners, traitors, 
merchants on the Sea, mercenary ſouldiers 3 if for ambition or re+ 
putation to be eſteemed and accounted valiant, as the molt part of 
our men of war, who ſay, being naturally carried thereunto, that if 
they thought they ſhould loſe their life, would not go 3 if weary of 
his life through pain and grief, as the ſouldier of Antigonus, who liv« 
ing in extrecm torment, by the means of a hiltula he had, was hardly 
toattempt all dangers, bcing healed avoided them; if to prevent 
ſhame, captivity, or any other evil 3 if through fury, and the heat 
of choler :; to be brief, if by paſſion or particular conſideration, as. 
Ajax, Cataline, it is neither valour nor virtue 3 Sicus nm martyrem 
pena, fic nec fortem pugens, fed cauſa facit : As the torment maketh not a 
martyr,ſo doth nos the confliti make « valiant man, but the cauſe. 


The fourth} condition. It onght te be, in the execution thereof . 
wiſe and diſcreet, 'whereby many falſe opinions are rejected in this , ,. g 
matter, which arc, not to hide themſelves from thoſe evils, and in- Tnaifer CLOINs - 
conveniences that threaten them; neicher to fear leſt they ſurpriſe 
us, nor to fly, yea not to feel the hrſt blows, as the noiſ: of thunder 
or ſhot, or the fall of ſome great building. Now this is to under- 
ſtand amiſſe : for ſo that the mind remain hrm and entire in its 
own place and diſcourſe, without alteration, he may outwardly dife - 
quiet and make a ſtir. He maylawtully, yea, it is honourable to 0+ 
verthrow, to undo, and to revenge himſelt ot evils, by all means, 
and honeft endeavours : and where there 1s no xemedy, to carry 
himſelf with a ſettled reſolution. Mens immotas manet  Lichryme 
wvolunntur inanes Vain tears flow apace, but #be mind remiineth im-- 
moveable, Socrater mocked, thoſe that condemned flight : What, 
faith he, is it cowardlyncfs* to beat and vanquiſh them by giving.. 
them place? Hmer commendeth in his Vliſſes the $kill ro fly 
the Lacedemonians profeſiors of valour, in the journey of the Plate- 
ans, retired the better to break and diſſolve the Perſizz Troop, 
which, otherwiſe they could not do, and overcame th:m. This 
hath been praQtiſed by the moſt warlike people. In-other places 
the Stoicks thepplclves allowed to. wax. pale, tq tremble at —_— | 

. udden 
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The propefition 


of F ortitude, or Valour in particular. 


ſudden entounter,ſo that it proceed no farther into mind and courage. 


And this is valour in grofle. There are things which are juftly to be 
feared and flied, as ſhipwracks,lightnings,and thoſe where there is no 
remedy,neither place of virtue, prudence, valour. 

Of Fortitn1e an4V alour in particular, 


o divide the matter and diſcourſe of that which is here tobe ſaid, . 


and diviſion of this virtue is exerciſed and employed againlt all that which the 


this mattcr. 


I 
Fhe diſtinition 
and compariſon 
of evils by their 
canſes. 


world accounteth evil, Now this evil is twofold, external and inter* 
nal, the one proceedeth from without, it is called by divers names, ad- 
verſity, affliction, injury, unhappincſle, evil and finifter accidents : 
The other is inward in the mind, but cauſed by that which is outward: 
Thele are hatcful and hurtful pafſions, of fear, ſadneſs, choler, and 
divers 9thers. We muſtſpeak of them bothzpreſcribe means and remes 
dies to overcome, ſuppreſs and rule them. Theſe are the auguments 
and counſels of our virtue, fortitude and valour. It contifteth then here 
of two parts, the one of evils or ill accidents, the other of paſſions, 
which proceed thereof. The general advice agaiuft all good aud evil 
fortune, hath been declared betore ; we will ſpeak here more ſpecially 
and particularly thereof. \ 


CHAP. XX, 
The firſt part of outward evilz. 


E will conſider theſe outward evils three wayes, in their cau- 

ſes, which ſhall be declared in this Chapter; afterward in their 

efteas; laſtly, in themſelves diſtindly, and particularly every kind of 

them : and we will give advice and means in them all, by virtue to be 
armed againlit them, 

The cauſe of evil and hateful accidents which happen to us all, are 


. either common and general, which at the ſame inſtant they concern 


many, as peltilence, tamine, war, tyranny <* And theſe evils aretor 
the moſt part ſcourges ſent of God, and trom heaven, or at leaſt, the 
proper and neercit cauſe thereof we cannot properly know : Or 
particulars, and thoſe that are known, that is fo ſay, Ly the 
means of another. And ſo there are two forts of evil; publick 
and private. Now the common evils, that is to ſay, proceeding 
of a publick cau'e, though they conc,rn every one in particular, 

are 
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are in divers kinds, more or lefle grievous, weighty and dangerous, 


than the_ private, whoſe caules are known, More grievous, for 
they come by flocks and troops, they aflail more violently, with 
greater ſtir of vchemency and fury : they have a greater concourſe 
and train ; they are more tempeltuous, they bring fourth greater 
diſorder and confuſion. Lefle grievous : becauſe generality and 
community ſeemeth to mitigate and leſſen every mansevil. It is a 
kind of comfort, not to be alone in miſery: it is thought to be 
rather a common unhappineſſe, where the courſe of the world and 
the cauſe is natural,than perſonal affliction. And indeed thoſe wrongs 
which a man doth us, torment us more, wound us to the quick, and 
much more alter us. Both theſe two have their remedies and com- 
forts. 

Againſt publick evils, a man ought toconlider from whom, and 


by whom they are ſcnt, and to marke their cauſe. It is God, his pro» Th advice + 
vidence, from whence cometh and dependeth an abſolute neceflity, gainf publick,. 
which governeth and ruleth all, whercunto all thingsare lubject. — 


His providence, and deſtiny, or neceſlity, are not, to ſay the truth, pÞefing, 


two diſtin laws in eſſence, Tgbro/« xal «r<yxn,neither are they one. 
The diverſity is only in the conſideration and different reaſon. 
Now to murmur and to be grieved at the contrary, is, firſt of all, 
ſach impiety, as the like is not elſewhere found : for all things do 
quietly obey, man only torments himſelf. And again it isa folly, 

cauſe it is vain and to no purpoſe. If a man will not follow this 
ſovereign and abſolute miſtris willingly, it ſhall carry all by force 3 


Ad hoe Satramentum adatti ſumus ferre mortalia, nec perturbari iis, que - 


vitare noſtre poteftatis non eft : in regns nati ſumusr, Deo parere libert as eft; 
We are brought to this neceſſity,to ſuffer mortal things,and nit to be troubled 


at thoſe things which are not in our power to avoid: we are born in a hing=. 


dom, it is freedom to obey God. 


Define fata dem fl-Qi ſperare querendo : 
Surceaſe to think that deſtiny. 
Can by complaining be 


t by. a 
There 1s no better remedy, s wo to. apply our wills to the wilf: : 


thereot3 and according to the advice of wiſdom to make a ' virtue 
of necellity, Non eſt alind ffugium neceſſitatis, quam « velle quod 


ipſa cogat : There is no other aviiding of neceſſity, than to will that , 
which it conſtraineth.  In'{eeking to contend or diſpute aginft it, 


we do but ſbarpen! 2nd ſtir the evil 3 Leto animo ferre quicgueid ac+ 


Caderit, , 
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eideret, quaſi tibi volneris aocidere ; debuiſſer enim velle, ſi ſciſſer ex 
decrets Dei fiert: To ſuffer with a cheerful mind:, whaiſoever ſhall 
hafpen, as if thou wouldeſt bave it bippen unto thee for thow onghteſt 
zo be willing, if 1hou knoweſt 1t to be done by the decree of God. Be+ 
fides we (hall better profit our (clves, we ſhall do that which we 
ought to do, which is to follow our general and ſovereign who hath 
ſo ordained it :; Optimum pati, quod emendare non poſſis : & Deum, 
co amthore cuntta proveniunt, fine murmnratione” comitari. Ma- 
lus miles eft qui imperatorem gemens ſequitur : It is an excellent 
thing patiently 10 ſuffer what thou canſt not remedy, And to yield 
wnto God without murmuring, from whons, as authour, all things pro+ 
ceed. He is an evil ſouldier that felloweth bis Commander with grudg- 
ing. And without conteſtation to allow for good whatſoever he 
will. It is magnanimity of courage to yield unto him. Magnus 
animus qui ſe Deo tradiit : It is magnauimity to yield himſelf unto God. 
It is effeminacy and daſtardlyneſs to murmur or complain z puſillus 
O&- degener qui obludatur, de ordine mundi male exiſt imat, & emendare 
mavult Deum quam ſe: Heis baſe and ignob.e, that ſtruggleth againſt bim, 
he judgeth ill of the order of the warld,,and b1d raiber amend God than bim- 
elf. 
a WO thoſe private evils, which do proceed from the a& of 
another, and which pierce us more, we onght firſt well to diſtinguiſh 
them, leſt we miſtake them. There is diſpleaſure, there is offence, 
we often conceive ill of another, who notwithſtanding hath not 
offended us ncither in deed nor will, as when he hath cither de- 
manded, or refuſed any thing with reaſon, but yet was then hurtful 
unto us : for ſuch cauſes it is too great ſimplicity to be offended, lince 
that they are not offences. Now there are two forts of offences, 
the one croſſeth our affairs againſt equity this is to wrong us: the 
others are applytd to the perſon, who is contemned by it, and han- 
died —_ than it ought, be it in deed or in word. Theſe are 
more grievous and harder to be endured,than any other kind of aMic- 
tion. 

The firſt and g:neral advice againſt all theſe ſorts ofevils, is to be 
firm and reſolute, not to ſuffer himſelfto be led by common opinion 
but without paſſion to conſider of what weight and importance 
things are, according to-vcrity and reaſon. The world ſuffereth it 
ſelf to- be perſwaded and led by impreſſion. How many are there, 
that make leſs account to receive a great wound, than a little blow ? 
more account .of a word, than of death? To be brief, all is mea+ 

ſurcd 
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fured by opinion: and opinion offendeth more than the evil; and our” 
;mpaticnce hurts us more, than thoſe of whom we complain. 
The other more particular counſels and remedies are drawn firſt 


from-our ſelves, (and this is that we mult firſt look into.) Theſe pre» Partiew'ar ad- 
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tended offences may ariſe of our 0'#' defects and weaknels. This 1 men's 


might be a folly grounded upon ſome defc, in our own perſon, 
which any one in derition would counterfeit, It is folly to grieve 
and vex himſelf for that which proceedeth not from his own fault. 
The way to prevent others in their ſcoffs, is firſt to ſpeak and to let 
them know, that you know as much as they can tell you :. if it be that 
the injury hath taken his beginning by our default, and» that we 
have given the occaſion of this abule, why ſhould we be offended 
therewith ? forit is not offence, but a correion, which he ought to 
receive, and make uſe of as a puniſhment; But tor the moſt part ic 
proceedeth of our own proper weaknels, which makes us melancholy, 
Now he ought to quit himſelf of all thole tender delicacies, which 
make him live unquietly 3 but with a manly courage, ſtrong & ſtoutly 
to contemn, and tread underfoot, the indiſcretions and follics of ano= 
ther. It is noſign that a man 1s ſound, it he complain when one touch» 
eth him. Neves thalt thou be at reſt if thou frame thy (elf to all that is 


preſented. ; 
They are alſo- drawn fromthe perſon that offendeth, We repre- 


drawn fom 


our y Ive:, 


6 


ſent in general the manvers and humors of thoſe perſons with Of theſe whe 


delight but to do evil, and meaſure their power by the diſdain and 
the injury of another. So few there are which taſte pleaſure to do 
well. We ought then to make account:that i whitherſoever we turn 
us, we ſhall tind thoſe that: willl harm, and offend us. Whereſo+ 
ever we ſhall find men, we ſhall find injuries. This is lo certain and 
neceſſary, that the Lawyers themſclves,-who rule the trafhck and af+ 
faires of this world, have winked-at, and permitted in- diſtributive 
and communicative juſtice many eſcapes-in Law. They have per- 
mitted deceit-and hindrances even to- the one halfof the juſt priſe. 
This neceffity to hurt and offend cometh, tirſt of the contrariety-. 
and incompatibility of humouzs -and wills, whereof it cometh thas.- 
2- man is offended without will to offend. Then from. the con-. 
currence .and oppoſition of - affairs, which inferreth that the 
pleaſure, profit, and good cf one, is the diſpleaſure, dammage, . 
and ill of others; :-and ._jit cannot be otherwiſe, following,, 
this common and general picture of the world if. he .who ot» 
| fendeth.1 


whom we are to liveinthe world. The moſt part of men take no f* 
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"fendeth thee is inſolent, a fool, and raſh as he is, ( foran honeſt man 


never wrongeth any) wherefore complaineſt thou, ſince he is no 
more his own man, than as a mad man ? Youcan well endure a 
furious man without complaint, yea, you will pitty him ; an inno« 
cent, an infant, a woman, you will laugh at them : a fool, a drunken 
man, a cholerick, an indiſcreet man in like fort, Wherefore when 
theſe people aſlail us with words, we ought not to anſwer them ; 
we muſt hold our peace, and quit our ſelyes of them. It is an ex- 
cellent and worthy revenge, and grievous to- a fool, not to make 
any account of him; forit is to take away that pleaſure which he 
thinketh to have in vexing us, ſince our filence condemns his fimpli- 
city, and his own temerity is ſmothered in his ewn mouth : ifa man 
anſwer him, he makes him his equal, and, by eſteeming him too 
much, he wrongs himſelf. Male loquuntrur quia bene logui neſcixnt, 
facinnt quod ſolent & ſciunt, male quis mali, & ſecundim ſe: They 
ſpeak evil becauſe they know not how to ſpeak well, they do what they 
are uſed to,and what they knowzevilly becauſe they are evil,and according to 
themſelves. 

Behold then for conclution the advice and counſel of wiſdom; 
we muſt have reſpe& unto our ſelves, and unto him that offendeth 
us. As touching our ſelves, we mutt take heed we do nothing un- 
worthy and unbefitting our ſelves, that may give another advan- 
tage againtt us. An unwiſe man that diftruſteth himſelf, growes 
into paſſion without cauſe, and thereby gives incouragment to ano» 
ther to contradi& him. This is a weakneſs of the mind, not to 
know to contemn offence : an honeſt man is not ſubject to injury : 
heis inviolable : an inviolable thing is not only this, that a man 
caunot be beat, but being beaten, neither receiveth wound nor hurt. 
This reſolution is a molt ftrong bulwark again all accidents; that 
we can receive no evil, but of our ſelves. It our judgment be as 
it ought, we are invulnerable. And therefore we alwaics ſay 
with wiſe Socrates ; Anitus , and Melitzs may well put me 
to death, but they ſhall never inforce me to do that I ought not. 
Moreover, an honeltman, as he never giveth occaſion of injury to 
any man, ſo he cannot endure to receive an injury 3 Ledere enim le» 
_ conjuntlum eft. For to burt and to be burt, are near neighbours. 
This is a wall of brafſe, which a manis not able to pierce ſcoffes 
and injuries trouble him not. Touching him that hath offended 
us, if you hold him vain and unwiſe, handle him accordingly, and ſa 
leave him ; if he be otherwiſe, excuſe him, Imagine that he _ 
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had occaſion, and that it is not for malice, but by miſconceit and negli« 
ence > keis vexation enough to himſelf, and he wiſheth he had never 
done it.Moreover,I (ay,that like good Husbands, we muſt make profit 
and commodity of the injuries that are offered us. Which we may do 
at the lealt two wayes, which reſpe& the offender, and the offended. 
The one, that they give us oecaſton to know thole that wrong us, ts 
the end, we may the better fly theg at another time, Such a man hath 
{landered thee, conclude preſently, that he is malicious, and truſt him 
wo more. The other, that they diſcover unto us our infrmity,and the 
means whereby we are eaſily beaten; to the end, we ſhould amend & 
repair our defects, telt another take occation to ſay as much or more, 
What better revenge can a man take of his enemies,than to make pro- 
he of cheir 10juries,& thereby better and more ſecurely to manage our 
affairs? 


CH AP. XX[, 
Of outward evils conſidered in thcir effefis and fruits. 


Frer the cauſes of evil, we come to the effects and fruits thereof, 

; where are alſo found true preſervatives and remedies. The et- ,,,...1 eff-S4 
fs are many, are great, are general and particular. The general rt- gery proficable, 
ſp:& the good, maintenance and culture of the univer (al, 

Firſt ofall, the world would be cxtinguiſhed, would perith, and 
be lott, if it were not changed, troubled, and renewed by theſe great 
accidents of peſtilence, famine, war, mortality; which ſeaſon,  per« 
fe and puritic it, to the end, to ſweeten the reſt, and give more li- 
berty and caſe to the whole. Without theſe, a man could neither + 
turn himſclf nor be ſecled. Morcover, belides the variety and in» 
terchangeable courſe, which they bring both to the beauty and or- 
nament of the univerſe, alto all parts of the world are benetited 
thereby. The rade and barbarous are hereby polithed and refined, 
Arts and ſcienccs are dilperſed and imparted unto all. This is as 
a great Nurſery, whercin certain Trees are tranſplanted from other 
ſtocks, others pruncd and pulled up by the root, all for the good and 
beauty of the Orchard, Theſe good and general conſiderations, 
ought to remain and reſolve every honeſt and reafonable mind, and 
to hinder the curious inquiry of men, into thole great and turbulent 
accidents, ſo (trange and wondertul, fince they are the works 
of God and Nature, and that they do fo notable a ſervice in 
th* general courſe of the world. For we muſt think, that that 
K k which 


of outward evils, confldered intheir effeFs', &c. 
whichis a-loſle in one reſpeQ, is gain in another;and to ſpeak more 
plainly,nothing is loſt but ſach is the courſe of the world,ſo it chang- 
eth,aud ioit is accommodated. Vir ſapiens nibil indignetwr mii accipere, 
ſciatque illa ipſa quibus 1di videtar, ad conſervationem univerſi pertinere, 
& ex bis eſſe, que curſum mundi officinmque conſummant : Let a wiſe man 
diſdain nothing #bat ſhall ___ wnto bim, and let bim know, that thoſe 
things that ſcem bursful wnto him, pertain to the preſervation of the whole u- 
niverſe, and to be of the natwre of thoſe things that finiſh wp the courſe and 
office of the world. 

The particular effects are divers, according to the divers ſpirits 
ry * ar of. and Ratesof thoſe that receive them : For they exerciſe the good, re» 
{ets are divers, licve and amend the fallen, puniſh the wicked. Ofevery one a word; 
2. Lib. of th for hereot we have ſpoken cl{e-where. Theſe outward evils are, in 
zbree verititf thoſe that are good, a very proficable exerciſe, and an exccllent 
_ ſchool, wherein (as Wreſtlers and Fencers, Marriners in a tempett, 

Souldiers in dangers, Philoſophers in their Academies, and in alt 
other forts of people, in the (crious exerciſe of their profeſſion) they 
are inl{truged, made and formed unto virtue, conſtancy, valour, the 
victory. of the world and of fortune. Fhey learn to know themlelyes, 
to make tryal of themſelves, and they ſee the meaſure of their valour, 
the uttermoſt of their firength 3 how far they may promiſe or hope 
of themſelves, and then they encourage and firengthen themſelves 
to what is beſt, accultom and harden themſclves to all, become reſo» 
lute and invincible 3 whereas contrarily, the long calm of proſperity 
mollificth them,and maketh them wanton and cfteminate. And there- 
fore Demetrius was wont to (ay, that there were no people more miſe» 
rable, than they that had never felt any croſfes or affliions, that had 
never been miſcxable, calling their life a dead ſea, 

Theſe outward evils, to ſuch as are offenders, are a bridle to ſtay 

Mn PR _ them, that they (tumble not,or a gentle correqion, and fatherly rod 

chafiſement after the fall, to put them in remembrance of themſelves, to the end, 
they make not a ſecond revolt : They are a kind of letting bloud,and 
medicine,or preſervative to divert faults and offences; era purgation 
to void and purife them, 

4 To the wicked and forlorn they are apuniſhment, a fickle to cat 
Kuwiſhments them off, and totake them away, or to affli them with a long and 

miſerable languifhment. And theſe are the wholſem and neceſſary 
effes, for which theſe outward evils are not only to be eltcemed 
of and quietly taken with patience, and in good part, as the exploits- 
ob-divine juftice, but are to be embraced as tokens and inſtruments 
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of outward evils, ee, 


of the care, of the love and provideuce of God, and men are to make z 
profitable uſe of then, following the purpoſe and intention of him, 
who ſcndeth and diſpoſeth them as pleaſeth him. 


Of outward evils in themſelves and particularly, 
AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


LL theſe evils, which are many and divers,are privations of their 
A good, as likewiſe the name and nature of evil do ligni- 
he. And theretore as many heads as there are of good, ſo many arc 
there of evils, which may all be reduced and comprchended in the 
number of ſeven 3 {icknels, grief, (I conclude thee two in onc) cap» 
tivicy, banifhment, want, infamy, loſle of tricuds, death z which are 
the privations of health, liberty, home-dw-lling, mcans-or inainte» 
nance, honours, friends,life,whereot hath bien {poken betore at large. 
We will here inquire into the proper and paricular remedies and x, 


medicines, againk theſe {ever heads of evils, and that briefly without g,, 


diſcourſe. 
CHAP. XXII. 


Of ſickneſs and grief. 


E have ſaid before, that gricf is the greateſt, and to fay the 

truth, the only cſlcntial evil,which is mott felt, and hath leaf 
remedies. Neverthel.fle, behold ſome few that regard the reaſon, jus 
tice, utility, imitation and reſemblance with the greateſt and moſt 
excellent. 

" Itisa common neceflity, Toendurezthere is no reaſon that for our 
Cakes,a miracle ſhould be wrought 3 or that a man ſhould be offended, 
if that happen unto him, that may happen unto every man. 

It is alſo a natural thing. we are born thereuntozand rodehire to be 
excmpted from it is injuitice, we mult quietly endure the laws of our 
own condition. We arc made to be old, to be weak, to grieve, tp be 
lick, and therefore we mult leara to luffer that which we cannot a» 
void, 

If it be long, it is light and moderate, and therefore a ſhame 
to complain ofit : if it be violent, it is ſhort and ſpeedy, ends cither 

it ſclf or the paticat, which _ all roonecnd, Conjide, ſummus 

2 new 


Of ſickneſs and grief. 
nonhabet tempns dolor. $i gravis, brevis 3 Si longas, levis. Be bold of thits 
Extreme pain hath no perpetuity : if it be grievous, it is ſoon gone , if long, 


than _ © 

' And again, it isthe body that endureth : it is not our ſelves that 
are offended, for the offence diminiſheth the excellency and per- 
fe&ion of the thing 3 and ficknefs or gricf is (o far from diminiſhing 
that contrarily it ſerveth for a ſabjeR and an occaſion ofa commen- 
dable patience much more than health doth: and where there is 
more occalion of commendation, there is not leſs occation of 
good, If the body be the inſtrument of the ſpirit, who will con 

plain, when the inſtrument is imployed tothe ſervice of that whre+ 
unto it is deſtinated? The body is made to ſerve the ſoul : ;,he 
ſoul ſhould afflict it ſelf for any thing that hapneth to the bod, che 
ſoul ſhould ſerve the body. Were not that man over-delicate zyq cy. 
ious, that would cry out and afflict himſelf, becauſe fome one gr 9. 
ther had ſpoiled his apparel, ſome thorn had taken hold of jt, gy 
ſome man paſling by had toro it ? Some baſe Broker prrhapg would 
be agrieved therewith, that would willingly make a commodity 
thereof: but a man of ability and reputation, would rather Jaugh 
at it, and account it as nothing, in reſpect of that ſtate and abug- 
dance, that God hath beſtowed on him. Now this body, j5 bit a bor« 
xowed garment, to make our ſpirits for a time, to appear upon this 
low and troubleſom ſtage 3 of which only we ſhould Make account, 
and procure the honour and peace thereof. For from whence com- 
meth it, that a man ſuffercth grict with ſuch impatiency ? It js be- 
cauſe he accuftometh not himſelf to ſeck his content in his ſoul; 
non aſſuerunt anims eſſe contenti  niminmillis cum corporg fuit : they bave 
not accuſtomed tbemſelver to be content in mind their contentment was 
too wuch with the body. Men have too great a commerce with theix 
bodies, and it ſeemeth,that grick groweth proud,ſee;ng us to tremble 
undepthe power thereof. . 

It teacheth us to diſtaſte that which we muſt needs leave,and toun- 
wind our ſelves from the vanity and deceit of this wor1d , an Excellent 
piece of ſervice. 

The joy and pleaſure we receive by the recovery of our health, af- 
ter that our grief or ſicknels hath taken his courſe, is a ſtrange en» 
lightning unto us in fich ſort that it ſhould ſcem that nature hath gis 
ven licknels for the greater honour and ſervice of our pleaſure and de- 
light. 


Now then if the grief be indifferent, the patience ſhall be caſis 
| | if 


Of fi chneſs and grief. 
ifit be great, the glory ſhall be as greats if it ſcemoverhard, {et as 
accuſe our delicacy and niceneſs; and if there be but few that can en« 
dure it, let us be of the number of thoſe few. Let us not accuſe na. 
ture for having made us {@ weak,for that is nothing, but we are rather 
too delicate. It we fly it, it will follow us3 if we cowardly yield unto 
it, and ſuffer our felves to be vanquiſhed, it will handlens the more 
roughly, and the reproach will light upon our ſelves. It wou'd make 
us attraid, and thereforeit ftandeth us npon, to take heart, and that 
when it cometh, it tind us more reſolute than was imagined. Ouryiel- 
ding makes that more eager, and more herce, Starefidenter : wen quia 
diffcilia non audemur, ſed qaia non audemus, difficilia ſunt. Toftand con- 
fidently : we do not ſhrink, at them, becauſe they be difficult but they are 
diff cult to endure, bec2uſe we ſhrink at them. | 

But leſt theſe remedies ſhould ſcem but fair words, and meer j+ 
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maginations, and the praGtice of thum altogether impoflible, we Examples 


have examples, both frequent and rich, not only of men, but of wo- 
men and Children, who have not only a long time endured loug and 
grievous ſickneſſes with ſuch conſtancy, that their grief hath rathe1 
given them lite than courage but have attended and born even with 
joy, yea, have ſought afcer the greateſt and moſt exquilite torments. 
In Lacedemon, littlc Children whipped one another,yca, ſometimes to 
the death, without any ſhew in their countenance,of any grief or ſmart 
that they felt, only to accuſtom themſelves to ſuffer for their Connerey,; 
Alexander Page ſuffered himſelf to be burnt with a cole, without cry 
or countenance of diſcontent, becauſe he would not interrupt the (a- 
critice : and a Lad of Lacedemon, ſuftercd a Fox tognaw his guts out 
of his belly,b.fore he would diſcover his theft. Pompey being ſurpriſed 
by King Gentizs,who would have conſtrained him to reveal the pubs 
lick affairs of Rome, to make known,that notormeut ſhould make him 
ro do it, did voluntarily put his finger into the fire, and ſuffered it to 
burn,until Gentizes himſclftook it out. The like before that,had Mucing 
done, before another King, Porſenus : and that good old Regulus of 
Carthage, endured more than all theſe : aud yet more than Regwizy, 
Anaxarchus,who being halt pounded in a morter, by the tyrant Nico- 
creon, would never conteſs, that his mind was touched with any tor- 
ment Beat and pound the ſack of Anaxarchus, till you be glutted, as 
tor him{elt you ſhall never touch him, 


Kks3 CHAP. 


Feria, 


Of Cadtivity and Impriſonment. 


CB AP. XXIII. 
Of Captivity and Impriſonment. 


His aMiQion is no more than nothing, and in reſpe of fick- 

neſſe and grief, it is an'cafic matter to vanquiſh it. For ſick folk 

arc not withoat captivity in their beds, in their houſes, for the 

time they lic in 3. yea, they.ingroſle as it were affliction above captivi- 
vity 3 nevertheleſlc, a word or two thereok, There is nothing but the 
body, to cover the priſon of thy foul that is captive; the ſoul it ſelf 
remaineth alwayes free and at liberty, in deſpight of all; and there- 
fore how ſhould that man know or perceive that he is in priſon, 
who as freely, yea; and more freely.too, may walk. and wander.whi- 
ther he will, thau he that is abroad ?- The walls and Dungeons of the 
Priſon, are not ftrong enough to ſhut him up; the body that touch- 
eth himand is joyned unto him, cannot hold nor ſtay him. He that 
knoweth how to maintain himſelf in his liberty, and to uſe and hold 
his ownright, which is notto be ſhut up, no not in this World, will 
but laugh at theſe ſlight and childiſh, embarments, Chriftianus eti- 
am .extra carctrem ſeculo renuntiavit : in carcere, etiam carccri : nibil 
intereſt ubi fitis in ſeculo qa extra ſeemlum eft is : feramus carceris nonen, 
ſeceſſum vocemws 3- & ſi corpus iucluditur, caro detinetur, omnia ſpiritui pa* 
tent, totum hominem animys tircumfert, & quo vult transferi. A Chriſtian 
man even ous of priſon, hath renounced the World: in priſon alſo, be bath 
renownced the priſon : it matteretb nothing where thou arrin the world, 
who art cf the world : Let ws take away the name of priſon, andeall it a quits 
retiring place, and if the body be included, the fleſh is priſoner, but the ſpirit 
is Free to all things, the mind carrieth about the whole man, and whither be 

lift it tranſportetb bizs. 


The priſon hath gently reccived into the lap thereof, many great 
and holy Perſonages; it hath bzen the ſanQuary, the haven of health, 
and a fortreſs todivers that had been utterly undone, if they had had 
their liberty ; yea, that have had recourſe thereunto, to be in 1i+ 
berty have madechoice thereof, and eſpouſed themſelyes unto it, 
to the end, they might live at reſt, and free themſclves- from the cares 
of the world & carcere in cuftodiam tranſliti, Tranſlued from the 

ſon of aff airs, tothe quiet of 4. walls. That which is ſhut up under 
ock and key, is in ſafeft cuſtody: and it is better to be under the 
fakcgard ofa key, than to be bound and enthralled with thoſe fer + 
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Of captivity and impriſonment. 
cers and fiocks, whereof the world is full ; that publick places and 


courts of great Princes, and the tumultuous affairs of this world 
bring with them, jealouſies, envies, violent humours, and the like. 


Ci recogitemus ipſum magir mundum carcerem eſſe, exiſſe nos 8 carcere Tertal. 


quam in carcerem introiſſe intelligimus, majores texebras babet munduz 
gue boninume precordia exeecant, graviores catenss indnit, que ipflys a> 
nimss conſtringunt, pejares immuniditias exſpirat, libidmes bominum, 
plures poſtremb reos continet, univerſum genus hominum : If we conſider, 
that the world it ſelf is a priſon, we ſhall nuderftand, that we are rather 
gone out of the world, than entred into priſon ; the world hath greater 
darkneſt , wherewith the inward cogitations of the beartr of men are 
blinded it fettereth with more grievom Irons, wherewith mens very 
ſouls are fhackled 3 it breatbeth forth worſer uncleanneſſes in the luſts 
and ſenſualities of men it containtth more guilty perſons, even whale 
Mankind. Many have eſcaped the hands of their enemies, and 0- 
ther great dangers and miſcrics, by the benefit of impriſonment. 
Some have there written Books, and have there bettered their know- 
ledge. Plus in carcere ſpirits acquirit quam earo amittit : The ſpirit 
getteth more inpriſon, than tbe fleſh loſeth. Divers there are, whom the ' 
priſon having kept and preſerved for a time, hath re-ſent unto their 
former ſoyeraign dignities,and mounted them to the higheſt places in 
the world; others it hath yielded up unto Heaven, and hath not at any 


time xcceived any that it reſtoreth not. 


a ___CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Baniſhment and Exile. 


Xile is a change of place that brings noill withit, but in opinion, 
itis a complaint and affliQion wholly imaginary : for according 
to reaſon, there is not any ill in it: In all places, all is after one faſhion, 
which is comprehended in two words, Natureand Virtue. Dio gue 
pulcherrima ſunt, qwocumque nos moverimns, ſequentur,nainra communi; &f 
propris virtns: there are two excellent tbings,wbich will follow us,wbitber ſor» 
ver we go, common Nature, and mans own Virtue. 
In all places, we find the (elf fame common nature, the ſame 
hcavens, the ſame elements. In all places, the heavens and the ſtars: 
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appear unto us in the ſame greatneſs, extentz and that is it which Natwre. 


principally we are -to conſider, and not that which is under us, and 
- which wc trample underfect. La kenning we cannot _—_ 
4 t 
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Examples, 


Of Baniſhment and Exile. 


the Earth above ten or twelve leagucs: Anguftns animes quem ter- 
rena deleftant : The mind is narrow and ftrait, whom earthly things de- 
light. But the face of the great azured firmament, decked and coun- 
ecrpointed with ſo many beautiful and ſhining Diamonds, doth al- 
wayes ſhew it (elf unto us3.. and to the end, we may wholly behold 
it,.it cantinually whirleth about. us, It ſheweth it (elf all unto all, 
and in all reſpes, in a day and a night. The Earth, which with the 
Yea, and all that it containeth,is not the hundred and fixtyeth part of 
the greatne(s of the Sun, ſhewethnot it ſelfunto us, but in that ſmall 
proportion that is about the place where we dwell: yea, and that 
change of that earthly floor that is under as, is nothing. What mat- 
ter isit to be born in one place, and tolive in. another ? Our Mother 
might have layen in elſewhere, and it is a chance, that we are born 
here or there. Again, all Countries bring forth and nouriſh men, 
and furniſh them with whatſoever is necelſary. All Countries have 
kindred: nature hath knit us altogether in blood and in charity. Al 
have friends 3 there is no more to do, but to make friends and to 
winthem by virtue and wiſdom.. Every land is a wiſe mans Coun- 
trey, or rather no Land is his particular Countrey. For it were to 
wrong himſelf, and it were weakneſs and. baſeneſs of heart, to think 
to carry himſelf as a wrangler inany place. He muſtalwayes uſe his 
own. right and liberty, and live in all places as with himſelf, and up- 
on his own; Omnes tergas tanquam ſua videre,& ſus tanquam omnium; 
#9 ſee all Lands as their own, and their ewn as the Lauds of all. | 


Morcover, what change or diſcommodity deth the diverſity of 
the place bring with it? Do wenot alwaiescarry about us one and 
the ſpirit and virtue ? Who can forbid ſaith Bruty, a baniſhe# 
man to carry with him his.virtues ? The ſpirit and virtue of a man, 
is net ſhut up in any place 3 but itis every where equally and indif- 
ferently, -An honeſt man is a Citizen of the World, free, chearſul, 
and content in all places, alwayes within himſelf, in his own quar- 
ter, and ever one and the ſame, though his caſe or ſcabbard be re+ 
moved, and carxicd hither and thither : Animns ſacer & eternus u- 
bique eft diis cognatur, omni mundo & evo par : The ſacred and eternal 


ſoul is every-where, of near affinity with God, alike to all the world, and to 


all ager. A man in every place, is in his own Countrey, where he is 
well. Now for a man to be well, it dependeth not upon the place 
hut himſelf, 

How many are there, that for divers confaderations, haye willing- 


ly. 
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ly baniſhed themſelves? How many others baniſhed by the violenge , 
ofanother, being afterwards called home, have refuſcd toreturn; and 

have found their exile not only tolcrable, but pleaſant and delighttul; 

yea, never thought they lived until the time of their baniſhment, as 

thoſe noble Romans, Rutilins, Marcelles? How many others have been 

I:d by the hand of good fortune out of their Countrey, that they. may 

grow great and puiſlant ina ſirange Land. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of poverty, want, I ſſe of goods, 


His complaint, 1s of the vulgar and miſerable ſottiſh ſort of 

people, who place their ſovereign good, in the goods of for- Poverty res 
tune, and think that poverty isa very great evil. But to ſhew what it fold. 
is, you muft know that there is a two-fold poverty : the one ex. 
tream, which is the want of things neceſſary, and requiſite unto na» 
turez this doth ſeldom or never happen to any man, nature being 1, Want of 
fo juſt, and having formed us in ſuch a faſhion, that few things are 'bings neeeſ+ 
neceſſary, and thoſe few are not wanting, but are found every ſary. 
where Parabile eft quod natura deſiderat, & Cxpoſitum : That which 
nature defireth is ready and eafie to be had. yea, inſucha ſufficiency, 
as being moderately uſed, may ſuffice the condition of every one. 
Ad manum eft, qud ſat eft : That which ſufficeth,. is ready and at , 
band. If we will live according to nature and reaſon, the deſire and * 
rule thereof, we ſhall alwaics find that which is ſuficient, If we 
will live according to opinior, whileſt we live. we ſhall never find it: 
$i ad naturam vives, nunquam erts pauper ſi ad epinionem, nunquan 
dives : exigunm natura deſiderat, opinio immenſum : If thou wils live 
according to nature, thou ſhalt never be joor 3 if according to opinion, ne- 
ver rich : nature deſireth little, opinion much, aud beyond meaſure. And 
therefore, a_ man that hath an Art or ſcience to tick unto, yea, that 
hath but his arms at will, i$ it poſſible he ſhould either fear, or com- 
Plain of poverty? 

The other is the want of things that are more than ſufficient, rex +, wm of 
quired for pomp, plcafure and delicacy. This is a kind of medi - things ſuper+ 
ecrity and frugality : and to ſay the truth, it 15 that which we fear, fioms> 
to loſe our riches, our moveables, not to have our bed ſo enough, 
our diet well dreſt, to be deprived of theſe commodities; and in a 
word, it is delicatencls that holdeth us, This is our. true malady, 

| Now. 
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Of poverty, want, loſſe of goods. 


' Now this complaint is unjuſt; for ſuch poverty is rather tobe defi 
. red than feared : and therefore the wiſe man asked of God; Nec men- 


dicitatem nec divitias, ſed ncceſſaria : Neither poverty nor riches, but 


things neceſſary. It is far more juſt, more rich, more pcaccable and = 


certain, than abundance, which a man ſo much deſixeth, More jult ; 
tor man came naked; Nem® xaſciter dives ; Noman is born rich, and 
he returneth uaked out ofthis world. Can a man term that truly his, 
that he neither bringeth nor carricth with him ? The goods of this 
world, they are as the moveables of an Inne. We are not to be dif- 
contented {o long as weare here, that we have need of them. More 
rich 3 It is a large fignory, a Kingdom : Magne divitie lege nature 
compoſita paupertas : magnus queſins pietas cum ſufficientia: Moderate 
and quiet poverty by the law of nature, is great riches, Godlineſs is great 
gain with ſufficiency. More peaceable and aſſured it feareth nothin 
and can defend it (elf againſt the enemies thereof; Etiam in aſe 
via paupertas = eft : Poverty bath peace, even in # beſieged way. A 

| body that may cover and gather it ſclf under a Buckler , is in 
better ſafety thana great, which lieth open unto every blow. Itis 
never ſubje& to great lofſes, nor charges of great labour and bur- 
then. And therefore they that are in ſuch an eſtate, are alwayes morc 
chearful and comfortable 3; for they never have ſo much care, nor 
fear ſuch tempeſts. Suchikind of poverty is free, chearful, aſſured, it 
maketh us truly maſters of our own lives; whereof the affairs, com- 
plaints, contentions, that do neceflarily accompany riches, carry a- 
way the better patt, Alas! what goods are thoſe, from whence 
proceed all our evils? They are the caufe of all thoſe injuries that 
we endure, that make us ſlaves trouble the quiet of our ſouls, bring 
with them ſo many jealoufies, ſuſpicions, fears, frights, defires 2 He 
that vexeth himſelf for the loſſe of theſe goods, is a miſcrable manz 
for together with his goods, he loſeth his ſpirit too. The life of 
poor men, is like unto thoſe that ſail near the ſhore 3 that of the rich, 
like to thoſe that caft themſclyes into the mane Ocean. Theſe cannot 
attain to land, though they deſire nothing more, but they muſt attend 
the wind and the tide 3 the other come abroad, paſle and repafle; as 
often as they will. 

Finally, we muſt endeavour tc imitate thoſe great and/generopus 
perſonages, that have made themſelves merry with ſuch kind of 
lofles, yea, have made advantage of them, and thanked God for 
them; as Zenon, after his ſhip-wrack, Fabricias, Serauw, Curiwm. 
It ſhould ſeem that poverty 15 ſome excellent and divine thing, 

. ance 


Of Infamy. 
ſince it agreeth with the gods, who are imagined to be naked ; ſince 
the wiſeſt have embraced it,or at leaſt have endured it with great con- 
tentmment. And to conclude in a word; with ſuch asare not over paſli» 
onate it is commendable, with others inſupportable. 


CHAP. xXxvl. 
Of: infams. 


"His affliction is ofdivers kinds. If it be lofſe of honours and dig- 
nities, it is rather a.gain than a lofle : Dignitics are but honoura- 
ble ſervitudes, whereby a man by giving himſelf to the wealpublick, is 
deprived of himſelf. Honours are but the torches ot envy, jealoube, 
and in the end, exile and poverty. If a man ſhall call to mind the 
hiſtory ofall antiquity, he ſhall figd, that all they that have lived, and 
have carried themſelves worthily and virtuouly, have ended their 
courſe, either by exile, or priſon, or ſome other violent death: witneG 
amongſt the Greeks, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Phocion, Socrates; amongſt 
the Romans, Camilixs, Scipio, Cicero, P apinian > among the Hebrews, 
the Prophets :. In ſuch ſort, that it ſhould ſeem to bethe livery of the 
more honeſt men; for it is the ordinary xecompence ofa publick ſtate, 
to ſuch kind of people. And therefore a man ofa gallant and generous 
ſpirit, ſhould contemn it,and make ſmall account thereof,for he diſho+ 
noureth himſelf, and ſhews how little he hath profited in the ſtudy of 
wiſdom, that regardeth in any reſpec, the cenſures, reports, and. 
ſpecches of the people, be chey good, or evil. | 


CH AP. XXVIE 
Of the loſſe of friends. 


Here comprehend Parents, Children, and whatſoever-is near and - 

dear unto a man. Firſt, we muſt know upon what this pretended . 
complaint or afflition is grounded, whether upon the interclts, or 
good - of our friends, or our own. Upon that of our friends 3. [ 
doubt we ſhall ſay Yea to that, but yet we mult not be toe credu- 
lous to believe ir. Ic is an ambitious faining of piety, whereby we 
make a ſhew of ſorrow and grief for the hurt of another, or the . 
hinderance of the weal+publick : but if we ſhall withdraw the veil 
of diflimulation, and. found .it to the quick, we ſhall fad that. it 'is - 
QUT » 
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Of the loſſe of Friends. 
our own particular good that is hid therein, that toucheth us nearef. 
We complain that our own Candle burnerh, and is confumed, or at 
leaſt is in ſome danger : This is rather a kind of envy, than true pietyz 
for that which we ſo much complain of,couching the loſle of our 
fricnds, their abſence, diſtance from us, is their true and great good : 
Merere hoc eventum, invidi magis quam amici eſt: to mourn for this event, 
is rather the part of an envious perſon than of a friend, The true ule of 
death is, to make an end of our miſcries. God had made our life 
more miſerable, if he had made it longer. FS 
And therefore to ſay the truth, it is upon our own good, that this 
complaint and affliction is grounded : now that becommeth us not, 
it isa kind of injury to be grieved with the reſt and quiet of thoſe 
that love us, becauſe we our ſelves arc hurt thereby. Sxis incommodis 
angi, non amicum, ſed ſeipſum amantis eft : to be grieved for bis own diſ- 
commodities, ſheweth a man not to love his friend, but himſelf. 
Again, there is a good remedy for this which fortune cannot take 
from us 3 and that is, that ſurviving our friends, we have meanes to 
make new friends. Fricndſhip, as it is one of the greatclt bleflings of 
our life, ſo it is molt eaſily gotten. God makes men, and men make 
friends. He that wanteth not virtue, ſhall never want friends. It is 
the inſtrument wherewith they are made, and wherewith, when he 
hath loſt his old,he makes new. If fortune hath taken away our friends, 
let usendeavour to make new 3 by this meaus, we ſhall not loſe them , 
but multiply them. 


Of Death. 


L9G have ſpoken hereof ſo much at large, and in all reſpeRs in 
the eleventh and laſt Chapter of the ſecond bookzthat there re- 
maineth not any thing elſe to be ſpoken:and theretore to that place 

I rcfex the Reader. 


1beſecond part of inward evils, tedious and treubleſom paſſions, 
THE PREFACE, 


Rom all thoſe aboye-named evils, there fpring and ariſein us, di- 
vers paltions and qruel affections ; for thele being taken and 
conſidered 


Againſt Fear. 
conſidered fimply as they are,they breed fear, which apprehendeth e- 
vilsas yet to come, ſorrow for preſent evils, and if they be iu another, 
pitty and compaſſion. Being conſidered as comming , and procured 
by thea& of another, they {tir up in us the paſſion ot choler, hatred, 
envy, jcaloulie, deipight, revenge, on all thoſe that procure diſplea- 
ſarez or make usto look upon another with an envious eye. Now 
this virtue of fortitude and valour, confifteth in the government and 
xeceit of theſe evils, according to reaſon, in the reſolute and couragi- 
ous carriage of a man, and the keeping of himſelf free and clear from 
all paſſions that ſpring thereof. But becauſe they ſubſiſt not, but by 
theſs evils, it by the means and help of ſo many adviſements and re- 
medies betore delivered, a man can vanquiſh and contemn them all, 
there can be no more place left unto theſe paſſions. And this is the true 
mean to free himielf, and to come tothe end; as the beſt way to put 
out a fire, is to withdraw the fuel that gives it nouriſhment. Neverthes» 
leſs, we will yet add ſome particular counſels againlt theſe paſſions, 
though they have been in ſuch ſort before deciphercd, that it is a mat« 
ter of no difficulty to bring them into hatred and deteſtation. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


Ag #igft fear. 


Et no man attend- evils before they come, becauſe it may be, 

they will never come : our fears are as likely to deceive us, as 
our hopes; and it may be, that thoſe times that we think will bring 
moſt affliction with them, may bring greateſt comfort. How many 
unexpedted adventures may happen,, that may defend a man from 
that blow we fear? Lightning is put by with the wind of # mans hat, 
and the fortunes of the greateſt ſtares, with accidents of ſmall mo- 
ment. The turn of a wheel mounteth him that was of loweſt de» 
gree, to the higheſt ſtep of honour and many tim:s 1t falleth out. 
that weare preſcrved by that, which we thought would.have been 
our overthrow. There is nothing (o cafily deccrved, as humane. tore 
Gght. That which it hopeth it wanecthz that which it feareth, va- 
nifketh ; that which it expeech, hapneth not. God hath his - 
counſel by himſelf :. That which man determineth aftcr one 
manner, he reſolveth after another. Let us not thercfore 
make our ſelves unfortunate - before our time, Nay when per- 


haps. we are never likely to be ſo, Time to come which deceis. 
| veth.. 


Againſt Sorrow, 


- weth ſo many, will likewiſe deccive usas ſoon inour fears, as in our 
hopcs. It is a maxim commonly received in Phylick, that in ſharp 
maladies the predictions are never certain: and even fois it, in the 
molt furious threatnings of fortune; {o long as there is life, there is 
hope, for hope continues as long in the body as the ſoul : quem dis 
ſpiro,ſpero. | 

But foraſmuch as this fear proceedeth not alwayes from the di- 
(poſition of nature, but many times from an over-delicate education 
(tor by the want of exerciſe and continual travel and labour, even 
from our youth, we many times apprehend things without rea- 
ſon) we mult by a long praCtice, accutton our ſelves unto that, which 
may moſt terrifie us, preſent unto our ſelves the moſt feartul dan- 
gers that may light upon us, and with chearfulne(s of heart at- 
ecmpt ſometimes caſual adventures, the better to try our courage, to 
prevent evil occurrents, and to feize upon the arms of fortune. It is 
a matter of lefle dithculty, to reſiſt fortune by afſailing it, than by 
defending ourſelves againtt it. For then we have leaſure to arm our 
ſelves, we take Our advantages, we provide for a retrait z whereas 
when it aſlaultech, it ſurpritcth us unawares, and handleth us at her 
own pleaſure. We multi then whileſt we aſſail fortune, learn to de- 
fend our ſclves, give unto our ſelves falſe alarums, by propoſing unto 
us, the dangers that other great perſonages have paſſed, call to 
mind, that ſome have avoided the greateſt, becauſe they were not 
aſtoniſhed at them ; othcrs have been overthrown by the leaſt, for 
want of relolution. 


CHAP. XXIX, 
Againſt Sorrow. 


THc remedies againſt ſorrow (ſet down before as the moſt tedious, 

hurtful, and unjuti paſſion) are two fold : ſome are dire& or 
fraight, others oblique. I call thoſe dire, which Philoſophy 
teacheth, which concern the confronting and diſdaining of cvils, ac- 
counting them not evils, or at leaſtwiſe, very (mall and light (though 
they be great and grievous) and that they are not worthy the leaſt 
motion or alteration ofour minds; and that to be ſorry for them, 
or to complain of them, isa thing very unjuſt and il!befitting a man 
as teach the Sticks, Peripateticks, and Platonifts. This manner of 
preſerving a man from ſorrow and melancholick paſſion, is as rare, as 
it is excel ent; and belongs to ſpirits of the firſt rank, There is like= 
wiſe 


| Againſt merey and compaſſion. 

wiſe another kind of Philoſophical remedy, although it be-not of ſo 
good a ſtamp, which is ealie, and much more in uſe, and it is obliquez 
this is by diverting a mans mind and thought to things pleaſant and 
delightful.or at leaſt indifferent from that that procureth our for- 
row: which is to deal cunningly, to decline and avoid an evil, to 
change the object. It isa remedy very common, and which is uſed 
almott in all evils, if a man mark it, as well of the bedy as of the 
mind. Phytitians, when they cannot purge a Rheum, they turn it in- 
to ſome other part lcfſe dangerous. Such as paſſe by ticep and preci- 
pitate deeps and downfalls, that have need of lancings, ſearing Irons, 
or fire, {hut their eyes, and turn their faces another way. Valiant 
men in war, do never taſte nor conſider of death, their mindes be» 
ing carricd away by the deſire of victory 3 in ſo much, that divers have 
ſuffered death gladly, yea, have procured it, and been their own ex- 
ecutioners, either tor the future glory of their name, as many Greeks 
and Romanss or tor the hope of another lite, as Martyrs, the Diſci- 
ples of Hegeſwer, and others, after the reading of Plato his book to 
Antiochw, De morte contemnenda , or to avoid the miſeries of this 
life and for other reaſons, All theſe, are they no divertions? Few 
there are that confidcr evils in theraſelves, that reliſh them as Socr a- 
tes did his death; and Flavius condemned by Ners, to die by the 
hands of Niger. And therefore in finiſter accidents and miſadven- 
tures, and in all outward evils, we mult divert our thoughts, and turn 
them another way. The vulgar fort can give this advice, Think not 
of it. Such as have the charge of thoſe that are any way afflicted, ſhould 
for their comfort, furniſh attrighted ſpirits, with other objets. Abda- 
eendus eft animus ad alia ſtudia, ſolicitudinty, curas, negotia z loci denique 
mutatione ſepe cnrandus et. The mind is to be led away to ojber ſtudies, _ 
ears, affairs > laſtly, by change of place it is often cured. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Againſt mercy and compaſſion. 


Here is a two-fold mercy, the one good, and virtuous, which is -. 
in God, and in his Saints, which 15 in will, and in effet to ſac- 
cour dhe attlictcd, not aftlicting them(ſclves or diminiſhing any thing 
that concerneth honour or <quity the other is a kind of feminine 
paſſionate pitty, which proceedeth from two met 
wea! 
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Againſt Choler. 
weakneſs of the mind, whereof hath been ſpoken before in the above- 
named paſſion. Again this wiſdom teacheth us to ſuccour the afflicted, 


| butnot to yield and to ſuffer with him. So is God ſaid to be merciful, 


as the Phylicianto his patient, the advocate to his Client, affordeth all 
diligence and indufiry, but yet takcth not their evils and affiirs to 
the heart 3 ſo doth a wile man,not entertaining any gricf or darkning 
his ſpirit with the ſmoke thereof. God commandeth us to aid, and te 
have a. care of the poor, to defend their cauſe; and in another place 
he forbids us to pitty the poor in judgment. 


CH AP. XXX1. 
Againſt choler. 


He remedies are many and divers, wherewith the mind muſt 

| beforc- hand be armed and defended, like thoſe that fear to be 
beſieged ; for afterwards it is too late. They may be reduced 

to three heads the firſt is to- cut off the way, and ſtop all the paſſa- 
esuntocholer. Ir is an eaſier matter to withſtand it, and to ſtay 
the Paſſage thereof in the beginning, than when it hath ſeized upon 
a man to carry himſclt well and orderly. He muſt therefore quit 
himſelK from all the cauſes and occafions of Choler, which hereto- 
fore have been produced in the deſcription thereof, that is to ſay, 
I, weakneſs and tenderneſs, 2. malady of the mind in hardning it 
ſelf againſt whatſoever may happen. 3. too great delicateneſs, the 
love of certain things do accuſtom a man to facility, and fimplicity 
the mother of peace and quietneſs, Ad omniz comp ſiti ſimus : que 
bona & paratiora, ſint nobis meliora & grotiora ; Let us be ſeiled to all 
tbings : let tb ſe 1bings which are good and ready at band, be bet- 
ter and more acceptable toms. Itis the general docrine of the wile 
King Cotys, who having received fur a preſent many beautiful and 
rich veſlels, yet frail and eafie to be broken brake them all, to the 
end, he might not be ftirred to cholerand fury, when they ſhould 
happen to be broken. This was a diſtruſt in himiclf, and a baſe 
kind of fear that provoked him thereunto. 4.- Curiolity 3 according 
to the example of Ceſar, who being a Conqueror, and having reco- 
vered the letters, writings, and memorials of his enemies , burnt 
them-all before he faw them. 5. Lightneſs of belief. 6. And above 
all, an opinion of being contemned, and wronged by another, 
which he muſt chace from him as unworthy a man of ſpirit : 
for 


Againſt Choler, 
for though it ſeem to be a glorious thing, and to'procted from too 
high eftcem of himſelf (which nevertheleſſe is a great vice) yet it 
cometh of baſene(s and imbecillity, For he that thinkerh timſc!t co be 
contemned by another, is in ſome ſenſe his inferiour, judgech hintelt 
or fears that in truth he is ſo, or is ſo reputed, and diftrutteth him! if, 
Nemo non eo, 4 quoſe orgy judicat, minor eſt ; No man but is |cſer 
than he of whom he thinketh imfelf to be contemned. A man mult thee» 
tore think that it procecdeth rather from any thing than contempt; 
that is, ſottiſhneſs, indiſcretion,want of good manners. IKrhis ſuppo- 
ſed contempt proceed from his friends, it is too great familiarity : If 
from his ſubjes or ſervants, knowing that their matter hath power 
to chaſten them, it is not to be believed that they had ary ſuch 
thought : If from baſe and inferiour people, our honour, our dignity 
or indignity, is not in the power of fuch people; Indignusr Cefaris ira; 
unworthy the wrath of Ce ſar. Agath.cles and Antigonnus laughed at tho(e 
that wronged them, and hurt them not, having them in cheir power. 
Ceſar excelled all in this point 3 and Moſes, Dav1d, and all the greateſt 
perſonages of the world have done the like. Magnam fortunam 
magnus animus decet agreat mind becometh a great firtune. The moſt 
glorious conqueſt is for a mau to conquer himfelt, not to be moved by 
another. To be fiirred to choler, is toconfels the accuſation. Contitis 
fi iraſcare agtita vid:niur,ſpreta exoleſcuend : Reproachfull ſpeeches if thou 
be angry at them, ſeem acknowledged if thou deſpiſe them they vaniſh to no- 
tbing.He can never be great,that yieldeth himſelfto the offence of ano< 
ther : ifwe vanquiſh not our choler that will vanquiſh us. Tnja- 
ris & offenſiones ſuperns deſpicere ; Highly ts deſpiſe injuries and off en-" 


CES, 


2. H:w, 


The ſecond head is of theſe remedies that a man muſt employ 
when the occahons of choler are offered, and that there is a likeli» 
hood that we may be moved thereunto; which are ftirtt, tokeep 
and contain our bodies in-peace and quietnefs, - without motion 
or agitationz which inflameth the blogd and humours, and to keep 
himſelf filent and ſolitary. Secondly, delay in believing and reſol- 
ving, and giving leiſure to the judgment toconſider. If we can 
once diſcover it, We {hall eafily ſtay the courſe of this Fever, A wiſe 
man counſclled Augaſtns being in choler, not tobe moyed before 
he had pronounced the l-tters of the Alphabet. ' Whatſoever we ſag 
or do it1 the heat of our blood, ought to be ſulpeRed, NI tibiltceat, 
dum iraſcerif, © Quare ? Qria ” omnia licere, Nothing is law- 


3 Fead, 


Againſt choler. 


ful for * thee whileſt thox. art angry.. Why? beeanſe thou wilt then 
bave all things lawful for thee-. We muſt fear and be doubtful of our 
ſclyes, for (6 long as we are moved; we can do nothing to purpole. 
Reaſon, when it is hindred by paſſions, ſexveth us no more than the 
wings of a bird being faſtened ro his feet. We muſttherefore have re- 
courſe unto our friends, and ſuffer our choler todie in the middeſt ©f 
our diſcourſe, And laſtly, diverſton to all pleaſant occaſions, as mu- 
lick, & Ce. 

The third head conſiſteth in. thoſe beautiful conſiderations, 
wherewith the mind. mult long before be ſeaſoned. Firſt, in the 
conſideration of the aQion and motions of thoſe that are in cho- 
ler which ſhould breed. in wsa hatred thereof, ſo ill do they be- 
come a man. This was the manner of the wiſe, the better to dif- 
ſwade a from this vice, to counſel. him to behold himfelf in 
a glafle. "Fecondy, and contrarily, of the b:auty which is of mode- 
ration; Let us conſider how mnch grace there is in a ſweet kind 
af mildneſs ano.. clemency, how plcaling, and. acceptable. they are 
unto others, and cormmodious to our. ſclves : It is the Adamant 
that draweth unto us the hearts and wills of men. This is Princi- 
pally required in thoſe whom fortune hath placed in high degree of 
honour, who ought to have their motions more remille and tcm< 

rate for as their ations are of greateſt importance, ſa their 
Eults are more hardly repaired. Finally in the conſidetation of 
that eftcem and love which we thould bear to that. wiſdom which 
we here ſtudy, which eſpecially ſheweth. 1t ſelf.in retaining and 
commanding, it ſelf, in, remaining conftant and. invincible 3 a min 
muſt mount his mind from the earth, and frame it to. a diſpoſition, 
like. to the higheſt region of the air, which is never over ſhaddowed 
with clouds, nar troubled with thunders, but in a perpetual ſere- 
nity: ſo our. mind muft not be darkned with ſorrow, nor moved 
with choler, but Hfly all precipitation, imitate. the higheſt . Planets 
that of all others are, carried mare flowly. Now all. this is to be 
underſtood of inward choler, and coyered; which endurcth being 
jeyncd with an il affeFion, hatred, defire of revenge: que in ſins 
ftultorum requieſeit, ut quirepoxnunt. odiaz quo i;ue ſeve cogitations indi- 
einm_ eft, ſecreto ſue. ſatiantur * which reſt in the boſom of a fuol, as 
by that layeth up batred; and which i a token of. a cruel mind, being 
inwardly glutted therewith : For the outward and open chaler 1s 
ſhort, A, made of firaw without ill affetion which is only to 
make another to ſee his fault, whether inferiours by reprehenſions 

Or 


Againſt hatred. 
er in others by fhewing the wrong and:indiſcretion they commit, it is 
a thing profitable, neceſſary, and very- commendable. It is good and 
proticable, both for himſelf, and+for another, ſoraetimes to be moved 
to anger but it mutt be with moderation and rule. 

There are ſome chat ſmoother their choler within, to the end it 


: + 
break not forth, and that they may ſeem wile and moderate 3 but 7% be angry, 
they fret themiſclves-inwardly, and offer themſelyes a greater violence Wi it is gooid 


than the matter is worth. Ic is better to chide a little; and to vent the 


tire, to the end it be not over ardent and painful within. A'man in- x $;mſotf. 


corporateth choler by hiding it. lt is' better that the point thereof 
ſhould prick a little without, than that it ſhould be turned againtt it 
{elf; Omnia vitia in aperto leviors ſum, & tune perniciofiiimea,cum ſimula= 
ta ſanitate ſubſidunt : All diſeaſes that af openly are the ligbter, and 
then are moſt dangerous when they reſt bidden with a counterfeit health. 


Moreover, againk thoſe that underſtand not,or ſeldom ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be led by reaſon, as again(t thoſe kind of ſervants that do no- For #nother, 
thing but for fear, it is neceflary chat choler either true or diſſembled with condive- 


put lite into them, without which there canbe-norule or government 
1g a family. But yet it muſt be with theſe conditions : Firlt, that it be 
not often, upon all, or light occalions. For being too common, it 
grows into contempt, and works no good effe. Secondly, not in the 
aif,murmuring and railing behind their backs, or upon-uncertainties, 
but be (are that he feel the ſmart that hath committed the offence. 
Thirdly, that it be fpecdily, to purpoſe and ſeriouſly, without any 
mixture of laughter, to the cnd it may be a profitable chaſtiſement for 
what is paſt, and a warning for that which is to come. To conclude, 
it muſt be uſcd as a medicine. 


» All theſe remedies may ſerve againſt the 
tollowing paſltons. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Againſt Hatred. 


Hat a man may the better defend himſelf againſt hatred, he 

muſt hold a rule that is true, that all things have two handles 

whereby we may take them: by the one they {cem to be grievous 

and burthenſome unto us; by the other, caſie and light. Letus then 

| #eccive things by the good handle, and we thall find that there is 
L132 


ſomething, 


Againſt Envy. 
{methiag good and to be beloved,in whatſoever we accuſe and hate. 
For there 15 nothing in the world that, is not for the good of man. And 
in that which offendeth us, we have mere cauſe to complain thereof, 
than to hate it: for it is the firit offence, and receiveth the greateſt dam+ 
mage becauſe it loſeth therein the ule of reaſon the greateſt loſle that 
* - may be. In ſuch an accident then, let us turn our hate into pity, and 

It us endeavour to make thoſe worthy to be beloved, which we would 
hate as Lycurgus did. unto him that had put out his eye, whom he 


made, as a chaftiſement of that wrong, an honeſt, virtuous,and modc(t 
Citizen by his good inſtruction. 


CH AP. xxXXxIIL. 
Againſt Envie. 


Gainſt this paſſion, we muſt conſider that which we eſteem and 
envie in another. We willingly envie in others riches, honours, 
favours; and the reaſon is, becauſe we know not how dearly they have 
coſt them. He that ſhall-ſay, thou ſhalt have as much at the ſame Price; 
we would rather retule his ofter, than thank him for it. For betore a 
man canattain unto them, he muſt flatter, endure afflictions, injuries 3 
to be brick, loſe his liberty, ſatisfic and accommodate himſelf to the 
pleaſures and paſſions of another. Man hath nothing for nothing in 
this world, To think to attain to goods, honours, ſtates,offices,other- 
wiſe, and to.pervert-the law, or rather cuſtom of the world, is to have 
the mony and wars too. Thou therefore that makeſt profeſſion of ho» 
-nour, and of virtue, why doſt thou afflid thy felf if thou have not theſe 
oods,which are not gotten but by a ſhametul paticnee?Do thou there- 
fore rather pity others,than envie them.Itit bea true-good that is hap» 
pened to another, we ſhould rcjoyce thereat ; for we ſhould defire the 
good of another : Tobe pleaſed withanother mans pfoſperity,istoen- 
creaſe our own, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Againſt revenge. 


A Gainſt this cruel paſſion, we muſt firſt- remember that there 
is nothing ſo honourable, as to. know how-to pardon.. Every 
man may proſecute the law, to xight..that wrong that che hath recei- 
ved 3 but to, give grace, to,renue. and torgive, belongeth to a So- 

Ky.” > 0.1 vereign.. 


Againſs Revenge. 
ſoveraign Prince. If then thou wilt be a King, of kings themſelves, & 
do an ad that may become a king, pardon-freely,be gracious towards 
him that hath offended thee. 

Secondly, there is nothing fo great and fo victoriouss as hardineſle 
and a couragious inſenſiblity 1n the ſuffering of injuries, whereby they 
return and rebound wholly upon the wrongers, as heavy blows upon 
2 hard and ſteeled anvil, '#hich do no other but wound and benum 
the hand andarm of the tiriker : To meditate revengeis to confeſs 
himſelf wounded; to con:plain is to acknowledg himſelf guilty and 
inferiour. V11tio, doloris confiſfio eſt: non eſt magnus an'mus (uemincnrvas 
injuria : ingens animus & verys eſtimator ſui, non vind'cat injuriam,quia 
non ſentit : revenge is a confeſton of grief : a high and generous mind is not 
ſubjeQ toinjury; m1gnanimi'y and true valou; revengeth not an injury;be= 
c auſe i feeleth it uot. 

Bur ſome will objec&t,thar it is irkſome and diſhonourable to endure 
an offence. I agrec thercunto, and Iam ot opinion not to ſuffer, but 
vanquiſh and malicr itz but y. tatter a fair and honourablefaſhion,by 
ſconing it and him that offered itznay,more than that, by doing good 
unto him, In both theſe, Ce/ar was excellent. Ir isa glorious victory 
to conquer,aud make the cneny to ltoop by benchits,and of an enemy 
tomake hima frieud, be the injury never {o great. Yea to think that 
by huw much the greater the wrong is,by ſo much the more worthy 
is to be pardoned 3 and by how much the mere juſt the revenge is, by 
ſo much the more commendable is clumency. 


Again, it is no reaſon that a man ſhould be judge and a party to0,as 
he that revengeth i3. He mult commit the matter to a third perſon, 
or at lcalt take counſel of his triends, and of the wiſer ſorr, not giving 
credit unto him(elt. Fupiter mightalone dart out his favourab!e light- 
ningsz but when there grew a queltion of ſending torth his revenuging 
thunderbolts, he could not do it without the countel and affiftance of 
the twelve gods. This was a fira2ge caſe that the greateſt ofthe gods, 
who ot himſclt had power ty, do good to the whole world, could not 
hart a particular perſon, but after a ſolema deliberation, The wiſdom 
of Fupiter Iriuuſe It f-ared to crre, when there is a queltion of revenge, 
and ricruture he hach necd uf a councel to detain him. 


We muſt thercfure form unto our ſ{clves a moderation of the 
mind This 1s the virtue of clemency, which is a {weet mildneſs 
and graciouſneſs, which tempercth, retaineth, and: repreſſeth. al 
L13 Our 


Ag inſt Jealon fie: 
our motions. It armeth us with patience, it perſwadeth us that we 
cannot be offended but with-our ſ{clycs 3 that of the wrongs of another 
nothing remaineth in us, but that which we will zetain. It winneth 
unto usthe love of the whole world, and furniſheth us with a modeſt 
earriage agreeable unto all. 


CHAP. XXXVv, 
Againſt jealouſie. 


He onely mean to avoid it ; is for a man to make himſelf wor 

thy of that he defircth, for jealouſic is nothing elſe but a di- 
ſtruſt of our ſelves, and a teſtimony. of our little deſert. TheEm- 
perour Aurelizs, of whom Fauftine his wife demanded, What he 
would do if his enemy Caſſizs ſhould obtain the victory againſt 
him in -battel, anſwered, I. ſerve not the gods (o flenderly as that 
they will ſend me ſo hard a fortune. So they that have 'any part 
in the affection of another ; if there happen any cauſe of fear to loſe it, 
ſhould fay.z Ihonour not (o little his love, that he. will deprive me. 
of it: The confidence we have in our own merit,is a'great gage of the 
will of another. 

He that proſecuteth any thing with virtue, is eaſed by having a 
companion in the purſuit; for he ſerveth for a comfort, and a trumpet. 
to his merit. Imbecillity only fearcth the encounter, becauſe it think- 
eth that being camparcd to another,the imperfection thereof will pre- 
ſently appear. Take away emulation, you take away the glory & (pur 
of virtue. 

My counſel to men againſt this malady, when it procecdeth 
from their wives, is, that they remember that the greateſt part, and 
moli gallagt men of the world have fallen. into this miſfortune., 
and have been coutent to bear it without ſtirring and moleſtation : 
Lucullns, Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Anguſtur, Antonius, and divers 
others. . But thou wilt ſay, the . world knoweth and ſpeaks of it": 
And of whom ſpeak they not in this ſenſe, from the greateft to the 
leaſt? how many honeſt men do every day fall into.the ſame rc- 
proach? and if-a man fiir therein, the women ther{elves make a 
jc of it : the cy of this accident, ſhould moderate the bit- 
terneſs thereof. Finally, be thon ſuch that men may complain of 
thy wrong, that thy virtue extinguiſh thy hard fertune, that honeſt 
men may account never, the lefſeof thee, but rather curſe the occaſt- 


ON. 
As. 


. Of Temperance in General, 

As touching women 3 there is no counſel againſt this evil, for 
their nature is wholly compoſed of ſufpition, vanity, curiohity. Ie 
is truc, that they cure themſelves at the charge of their husbands, 
turning their evil upon them, and healing it with a greater. Butif 
they were capable of counſel, a man would adviſe them not to 
care for it, not to ſeem to perceive it : which is a ſweet mediocrity 


between this foolith jealouſie, and that,other oppoſite cuſtom pra» þ. 


Qiſed in the Indies and other nations, where women labour ta get 
friends, and women for their husbands ſeek above all things their ho+ 
nour and pleaſure (for it is a teſtimony of the virtue, valour, and repu» 
tation of a man in thole countries to have many wives.) So did Livis 
to Anzuſtus, Stratonice to King Deiotarws : and for multiplication of 
ſtock, Sarab,Legh, Rachel, to Abraham and Facob. 


Of Temper ance, thefourth virtue. 
CHAP. XXXVLI. 
Of Temperance in general. 


Emperance is taken two ways, general.y for a moderation and 


ſweet temper in all things. And fo it is not a ſpecial virtue, but \ 
general and common, the ſeaſoning ſauce of all the reſt; andit is PEr=Geniret. 


petually required, cſpecially in thoſe affairs where there is controvers 
lie and conteſtation, troubles and diviſions. For the preſervation 
thereof, there is no better way, than to be free from particular phan. 
taſies and opinions, and ſimply to hold himſelf to his own devoir. All 


lawful intentions and opinions are remperates choler, hatred, are in- 


feriour to duty, and to juſtice, and ſcrve only thoſe that tic not thems» 
ſclves to their duty by imple reaſon. 
Specially, for a bridle and rule in things pleaſant, delightful, 


which tickle our ſenſes, and natural appetites. - Habens volupt atis Spucial.. 


intcr libidinem & ſtnperem natura poſits, exjus due partes vere- 
cundia in fuga turpinm, boneſtas in obſervatione decori ; The bridle 
of pleaſure, is placed between deſire and dulneſs of nature , of which 
there is two parts : ſhamefaſineſs in the avoiding of filthy diſhoneſt 
things : and honeſty, in the obſervation of comeline(s and decency. We 
will here take it more at large, fora rule and duty in all proſperity 
& fortitude is the rule in CO and it ſhall be the bridle, 

4 as 


4+ 


wo-fold. 


Of Temperance in general. 


as fortitude the ſpurr. With theſe two we ſhall tame this brutiſh, ſavage, 
untoward part of our paſſions which is in us, and we ſhall carry our 
ſelves well and wiſely in all fortunes and accidents, which is a high 
point of wiſdom. 

Temperancy then hath for the ſubje& ard general object there- 


iption Of all proſperity, pleaſure, and plaulible things 3 but c{p<cially aud 
of Temperancy, properly pleaſure, whereof tis the razor and the rule; the razor 


to cut off firange and vicious ſuperfuities ; the rule of that which 
is natural and neccflury : V oluptatibus imperat, alias odit & abi- 
git, alias diſpenſat & ad ſanum modum redigit : nec unquam ad. illas 
propter illas venit : ſeit oprimum eſſe modum cupitorum, non quantum 
velis, ſed _ debear. It commandeth our pleaſures, ſome it 
hateth and chaſeth away, others it ſetteth in order and bringeth to a 
ſound mediccerity : nei'tber doth it ever come unto them fir them it 
—_ that the beſt mean of things to be deſired, is not ſo much as 
thou wonldeft, but ſo. much as thow ougbteſt. This is the authority 
and power of reaſon, over concupiſcence and violent affections, 
which carry our wills to delights and pleaſures. It is the bridle of 
our foul, and the proper inſtrument to clear thoſe boyling tempelts 
which ariſe in us by the heat and intemperancy of our blood, that 
the ſoul may be alwaies kept one, and appliant unto reaſon, that it 
apply not it {If to ſenſible objeAs, but that it rather accommo»- 
date them unto it (elf, and make them ſerve it. By this we wean 
our ſoul from the ſweet milk of the pleaſures of this world, and we 
make it capable 9f a more ſolid and ſoveraign nouriſhment. It is a 
rale that ſweetly accommodateth all things unto nature, tu necefſi- 
ty, implicity, facility, hcalch, conſtancy. - Theſe are things that go 
willingly together, and they arc the meaſures and bounds of wil- 
dom; as contrarily Arts, Juſt, and ſuperfluity, variety, and multi- 
plicity, difficulty, .malady, and delicatencis, keep company toge=- 
ther following intempe1ancy and ſolly. Splice cxr4 conftant neceſſaria, 
in deliciis laboratur. Al piata nati ſumus; n»t ownia n-bis diffcilia fa= 
cilium faſt idio fecimms : There needs nogreat care fr things neceſſary, the 
labour is in delicacies. We are bn tothings already prepared: but we bave 
made all thing; that were e ifte, diffcu's wyto us t'Yowo h !0.1thſymeneſe, 5 


CHAP. 


ell thereupon. 


CHAP. XXXvII. 
Of proſperity, and caunſell thereupox. 


Hat proſperity which ſweetly falls upon us, by the common 

courſe and ordinary cuſtom of the World, or by our own 

wiſdom and diſcreet carriage, isfar more ftirm,and afſured, and 
leſſeenvied, than that which cometh from Heaven, with fame and 
renown, beyond and againſt the opinion of all, and the hope even 
of him that receiveth theſe bountics. 

Proſperity is very dangerous : whatſoever there is that is vain 2, 
and light in che ſoul of mag, is raiſed, and carried with the firſt. 
favourable wind. There is nothing that makes a man ſo much 
to loſe, and forget himſelf, as great proſperity, as corn lodgeth by 
too great abundance, and boughs overcharged with fruit break a + 
ſunder, and therefore it is neceſlary that a man look to himſelf, and 
take heed, as if he went 1n a ſlippery place, and eſpecially of inſo- 
lency, pride, and preſumption. There be ſome that ſwim in a ſhallow 
water, and with the lealt favour of fortune are puffed up, forget 
themſelves, become infupportable, which is the true picture oftol- 


ly. 

: From thence it cometh that there is not any thing more frail, 3- 
and that is of leſs continuauce than an ill adviſed profperity, which: 
commonly changeth great and joyfull occurrents into heavy and 
I:mentable,and the fortune of a loving Mother is turned into a cruel 
ttep-dam. | 

Now the beft counſell that I cangive to a man, to carry himſelf 4+ 
herein, is, not to eſteem too much ot all ſorts of proſperity and good 
fortunes, and in any fort not to deſire them : it they ſhall happen 
to come out of their good grace, and favour, to receive them wil - 
ingly and cheerfully : but as things ſtrange and no way neccflary, 
but ſuch as without which a man may paſſe his life, and therefore 
there is no reaſon he ſhould make account of them, or think himſelf 
the worſe or better man tor them ;N# eft tx:em, fortuna quod fecit tu» 
um. Qi tutam vitam agere volet, ifta viſcata beneficia devitet ; nil dig- 
num putare quod ſperes. ©uid dignum babet fortuna quod concupiſeas ? 
It is not thine, which fortune hath made thine. He that will lesd a ſafe 
life, let him eſchew thoſe alluring benefits, and think, nothing woriby that 
thou ſhouldft bope for. Woat wartby thing hath fortune, that thou ſhould{t 
covet or deſire. RT 

CHAP.. 
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'Of Pleaſure,and advice thereupon. 
C HAP. XXXVIII. 
Of Pleaſure, and advice thereupon. 


Leaſure is an apprehenſion and ſcnſe of that which is agreeable 
to nature, it is a pleaſant motion and tickling z as contrarily, 


erict or ſorrow, is unwelcome and unpleaſing to the ſenſes; nevers 


e:elelle, they that place it in the higheſt degree, and make it the 
ſoveraign good, as the Epicures, take it not ſo, but for a privation of 
evil and diſpleaſure, in a word, Indolence. According to their 
opinion the not having ofany evil, is the happieſt eftate that a man 
ean hope for in this life, Nimium boni eft cxi nibil eft mali: It i 
tos much good which bath no evil, This is as a mid-way or neutra. 
lity betwixt Pleaſure taken in the firſt and common ſenſe, and 
Grief. It is, as ſometime the boſom of Abrabam was ſaid to be 
betwixt paradiſe, and the hell of the damned, This is a ſweet and 
accable ſtate and fetling, a true, conſtant and ftajed pleaſure, 
which reſembleth, in ſome ſort, the tranquility of the ſoul accoun« 
ted by Philoſophers the cheif and ſoveraign good': the other firſt 
kind of pleaſure is aQive andin motion. And fo, there ſhould be 
three eſtates : The two extreme oppoſites, Grief- and Pleaſure, 
which are not ſtable nor durable, and both of them ſickly ; and 
that in the middle, ſtable, firm, ſound, whereupon the Epicures 
gave the name of pleaſure (as indeed itis in regard of grief and 
ſorrow) making it the chick and ſovereign good. This is that 
which hath ſo much defamed their ſchool, as Sexeca hath ingenu- 
ouſly acknowledged and (aid, that their evil was in the title and 
words, not in the ſubſtance, having never had cither doctrine or 
hfe more ſober, temperate, and enemy to wickedne(s and vice than 
"theirs, Aud it is not altogether without reaſon, that they called this 
Indolence and peaceable tiate, Pleaſure : for that tickling delight 
which ſeemeth to mount us above indolence, aimeth at nothing elſe 
but indolence, or want of grief, asits proper But; as for Example,that 
appetite that raviſheth us, with deſire of women,ſecketh nothing elſe 
but to flic that pain,that an ardent and furious deſire to fatiſhe our luſt 
bringeth with it, to quit our (elves of this fever, and co purchaſe our 
relt. 
Pleaſure d{verſcly hath been ſpoken of, and morg briefly and . 
ſparing)y than was ht : ſome have denied it, others deteſted it as a 
monſtcr, and tremble at the very words taking it alwayes in 


the 


Of Pleaſure, and advice thereupon. 


the worſer part, They that do wholly contemn it, ay 3 firſt, it is: 


ſhort, a fire of ſtraw, eſpecially if it be lively and ative. Secondly, 
frail and tender, cafily and with nothing corrupted and ended, an 
ounce of ſorrow marrs a whole Sea ot pleaſure: It is called a 
choaked piece of Artillery. Thirdly, baſe, ſhamefull, exerciſing it ſelf 
by vile Inftruments; in hidden corners, at leaſt for the molt part, 
for there likewiſe are magnificent, and pompous pleaſures. Fourth- 
ly quickly ſubjeR co ſaticty. A man knows not how to continue 
long in his pleaſuresz he is impatient as well in his delights, as his 
gricts, and it is not long ere repentance follow, which many times 
yields pernicious effects, the overthrow of men, families, common- 
weals. Fitthly, and aboveall, they alledge againlt it, that when it 


is in his highelti ſtrength, it maltereth in ſuch a manner, that reaſon 


can have no entertainment. 

On the other ſide, it is ſaid tobe naturall, created, and cſtabli- 
ſhed in the world, for the preſervation and continuance thereof, 
as well by retail, of the individuall- parts, as in grofle of the ſpe- 
ciall kinds. Nature the Mother of vleafare, in thoſe ations that are 
for our necd and neceſſity, hath Iixewiſe mingled pleaſure. Now to 
live well, is to conſent unto Nature. God, faith Moſes, hath created 
pleaſure, plantaverat Dominus paradiſum v0/uptatis : The Lord planteth 
*:be paradiſe of pleaſure, hath placed, and eſtabliſhed man ina plea- 
ant eſtate, place and condition of life 3 and in the end, what is the 
laſt, and higheſt felicity, but certain and perpetuall x Laſure?: Tnebria» 
buntur ab Ybertate domus tne & torrenie voluptatis tu# potabis eos. Suis 
contenta finibus, res eft divina voluptas : They ſhall be made drunken 
with the plenty of thy houſe, and tbox ſhalt make them drink in the 


ſtreams of thy pleaſure. Divine pleaſure is a thing that is content with ber -_ 
bounds. And-to fay the truth, the moſt regular philoſophers , and - 


the greateſt profeſſous of virtuc, Zens, Cat?, Scipio, Eyeminondas 


Plato, Socrates himſelf, have been in effec .amorous, and drinkers , -. 


dancers, porters, and have handled, ſpoken, written of love, and 0+ 
ther pleaſures. 
And therefore this matter is not. decided in a word, but we muſt 


4 
dittinguiſhz for pleaſures are divers. Thereare naturall , and not the difi*8ion+ 
naturall : This diftinQion, as more important, we will preſenly of pleaſures 


better conſider of. There are (ome that are glorious, arrogant and 
difficultz others that are obſcure, mild, calie, aud ready, Though to 
Gay the truthz Pleaſurz is a quality not greatly ambitious it is 
accounted rich enough of it ſelf, without the addition ot any thing 


— 
For it, See 1,26. 
cap.6s 
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Of pleaſure, and advice therenpon. 


to the reputation thereof, and itis loved beſt in obſcurity. They 
likewiſe that are ſo caſie, and ready, are cold aud frozen, if there 
' be no difficulty in them: which is an inducement, a bait, a ſpur 
unto them. The ceremony, ſhame and difficulty that there is in 
the attainment of the Jaſt exploits of love, are the ſpurs, and matches 
that give fire unto it, and encreaſe the price thereof. There are 
ſpirituall pleaſures and _— not ( to ſay the truth ) becauſe they 
are {cparated : for they all belong to the cntire man, and the whole 
compoſed Subjet: and theo. epart of our ſelves hath not any fo 
proper, but that the other hath a feeling thercof, fo long as the 
marriage, and amorous band of the ſoul, and body continneth in this 
world. But yet there are ſome wherein the ſoul hath a better part 
than the body, and therefore they bettcr agree with men than 
beaſts, and are more durable, as thoſe that center into us by the ſence 
of ſecing, and hearing, which are the two gates ot the ſoul, for ba- 
ving only their paſſage by them, the ſoul receiveth them, concoR- 
eth and digeſteth them, feedeth, and delighteth it felt a long time; 
the body fcelcth little. Others there arc wherein the body hath 
the greater part, as thoſe which belong to the taſte, and touch, more 
rofle, and. materiall, wherein the bealts bcar us company 3 tuch plca- 
| 2 are handled, tricd, uſed, and ended in the body it iclf, the ſoul 
hath only the aſſiftavce and company, and they are but ſhort, like 
a fire of ſtraw, ſoon in, ſoon out, | 
| The chief thing to be conlidered herein, is to know how we 
R—_ ſhould carry, and govern our ſelves in our pleaſures, which wiſdom 
_ will teach us, it 1s the office of the virtue of tcmperance. We 
muſt fixſt make a great and notable difference between the natu- 
rall, and not naturall. By the not naturall, we do not only under- 
ſtand, thoſe that are againlt vature, and the true uſe approved by 
the laws; but alſo the naturall thcmſclves, if they degenerate into 
too great anexceſſe and ſuperfluity, which is no part of nature , 
which conteuteth it ſelf with the ſupply of necelity 3 whereunto a 
man may add |:kewiſce decency and common honeſty. It is naturall 
| pleaſure to be covered with a houſe and garments againſt the 11- 
Which are us- gour of the Elements, and the injurics of wicked men but that 
—— they ſhould be of Gold, and Silver, of .Jaſper or Porphyry. it is nve 
naturail: Or if they come unto a man by other means than natu- 
rall, as if they be ſought and procured by Arl, by medicines, or 
other unnaturall mcans : Or if thcy be firſt forged in the mind, 
flirxed by paſſion, and afterwards from-thence ccme unto the bo- 
EE; | dy 


by 


Of Pleaſure, a» advice thereupon. 
dy, which is a prepoſterous order : for the order of nature is, thae 
pleaſures enter into the body, and be deſired by it, and fo from thence 
aſcend unto the mind. And even as that laughter that is procured 
by tickling the 'arme-toles, is neither naturall, nor pleaſing but ra- 
ther a kind of convulſion; fo that pleaſure that is either fought or 
kindled by the ſoul, is not natural], 

Now the firſt rule of wifdome, concerning pleaſure is this, to 


chaſe away, and altogether to condemn the unnaturall , as vitious, Theft —- 
battardly ( for as they that come to a Banquet unbidden, are to be re- general rate. 


fuſed 3 ſo that thoſe pleaſures without the invitation of nature pre- 
nt them (elves, are to be rejected ) to admit and receive the natu- 
rall ; but yct with rule and moderation : and this js the office of 
temperance in general) to drive away the unnaturall, to rule the 
naturall. 


The rule of naturall pleaſures conſifteth in three points. Firſt * Rules for 1Þ 
that if it be without the offence, ſcandall, dammage and prejudice of 9***r48. 


another. | 

Secondly, that ic be without the prejudice of himſelf, his honour, 
his health, his lciſure, his duty, his functions. 

Thirdly, that it be with moderation, that he take them no more 
tothe heart, then againſt the heart, neither covet them, nor tly 
from them, but take and receive them, as men- do honey with the 
tip of the finger, not with a fu!l hand, not to engage himſelf in 
them too far, nor to make them his principal bulinc(s, and onely 
work 3 much le[s to enthrall himſelf anto them, aud of recreation* 
make them neceſhties, for that is the greatelt miſery of all other». 
Pleaſure ſhould be but as an acceſſary, recreation for the time, that 
he may the better return to his labour; as fleep which ſtrengtheneth- 
the. body and giveth us breath to returnthe more cheertully to 
our work. FTobe ſhort, a man muſt uſe them, not enjoy them. 
But above all, he mult take heed of their treaſon : for ſome there 
are that whileſt we give our {clves unto them, and love them over 
dearly, return. evill tor good, aud more diſplcalure, than delight : 
but this is treacheroutly, for ticy go before to beſot, and deceive us , 
and hiding from us their ' tal, they tickle us and-embrace us to 
ſtrangle us. The pkalure of, drinking gors before the pain of the 
head: ſuch are the delights, and pleaſures of indifcreet agd hery youth, 
wherewith they are made drunken. We plunge ourſelves into they, 
but in our old age .they forlake -us, aSit were»drawned afld 'ever- 
whelmed, as the Sca. in. his reflux over-sagndtivathe Sandy bans: 

That : 
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— 4 of entertaigeth it, maketh it a fix and apt inſtrument for the 


Of eating and drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety. 
That ſweetne(s which we have ſwallowed fogreedily, endeth with 
hitternels and repentance, and filleth our ſouls with a venemous hu- 
mour that infe&tech and corrupteth it. 

Now.as moderation, and rule in pleaſures is an excellent and pro- 
fitable thing according unto God, nature, realon, ſo exceſſe and im- 
moderate unrulineſſe 15 of all others the moſt pernicious , both to 
th: publick and private good. Pleaſure ill valued, foftneth, and 
weakueth the vigour buth of ſoul and body z Debilitstem ind#xere 
delitie , blundiſime Domine : Delicacies have brought in ad(bility, 
aram'ſt aluring Miſtreſs, it beſotteth, and efteminaterh the belt 
courages that are, witnefſe Heunibal: and therefore the Lacedemo» 
nians that made profcſſion of contemning all pleaſures, were called 
men and the Athenians, ſoft and delicate women. MXerxes to pu- 
niſh the revolt cf the Babylonians, and to aſſure himſelf of them in 
time tocome, took from them their arms, forbidding all painfull 
and difficult exerciſe, and permitted all pleaſures and dclicacies 
whatſoever. Secondly, it baniſheth and driveth away the princt- 
pal virtues, which cannot continue under fo idle and effeminate an 
Empire: Maximas virtates jacere oportet, tolwptate dominante: The chief- 
eft virtue muſt be laid afide, when pleaſure beareth all the ſway. Thirdly, 
it degenerateth very ſuddenly into the contrary thereof , which 
is grict, ſorrow, repentance : for as the Rivers of (weet water run 
their courſe to dic in the Salt Sea, fo the honey of pleaſures endeth 
m the gall of grief. Inprecipiti ot, ad dolorem vergit,in contrarinm abit, 
niſi modum teneat. Extrema g audit luis oecupat. It is ſmbjeft to ſudden 
downfall, it encligeth towards grief, is converted into the contrary, un- 
leſſe there be kept a mean. Sorrow occupieth extremities of joy. Finally, it 
is the ſeminarie of all evils, of all ruin. Malorwm; eſca voluptas , 
Pleaſmreis tbe habit of evil. From it come thoſe cloſe, and ſecret in> 

relligences, then trealons, and in theend everſions and ruines of com- 
monweales Now we will ſpeak ot pleaſures in particular. 


CH AP. XXXIX. 


Of eating, and drinking, Abſtinence and 
Sobriety. 


. 


YIQualsare for nouriſhment , to ſuſtain and repair the infirmity 

of the body z the moderate, naturall, and peaſant uſe thereof 
ſoul; as 
contrari'y 


of eating and drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety. 


contrarily an unnaturall exceſſe weakneth, bringeth great avd 
loathſome diſeaſes, which are the naturall puniſhments of jntem- 
perancy. Simplex ex ſimplici canſa valetundo> multor morbos ſup- 
plicia luxurie, multz fercula fecerunt : A ſimple bealth proceeds from 
# ſingle cauſe, many diſhes bave cau/ed many diſeaſes, the puniſhments 
of exceſſe. A man complaineth of his brain for ſending down (o 
many rheums, the foundation of all dangerous , maladies z but the 
brain may well anſwer him. Define fundere, E* ego definam fluere. 
Ceaſe to prur in, Twill ceaſe to pour out. Be thou ſober in pou- 
ring down, and I will bc ſparing in dropping down. But what? 
the exceſſe and proviſion, the multitude, diverſity, and exquiſite 
preparation of viands is come into requeltz and it is our cuſtom even 
in the greatett and moſt ſumptuous ſuperfluites, to crave pardon for 
not providing enough. 

How prejudicate both to the mind and to the body a full diet, 
with diverſity, curioſity, exquiſite and artihciall preparation is, eve- 
ry man may find in. himſclt. Gluttony and drunkenefſe are idle 
and undecent vices; they bewray themſclves {uthciently by the 
geſtures , and countenances of thoſe that are therewith tainted; 
whereof the beſt, and more honeſt is to be dull and drowlic, unpro»- 
fitable and unfit for any good : for there was never man that 19- 
ved. his belly too well, that did ever perform any great work. More- 
over itis the vice of brutiſh men, mia no worth ; eſpecially drune 
kennefle, which leadeth a man to all unworthy, actions 3 witneſſe 
Alexander, otherwiſe a great Prince, b:ing overcome with this 
vice killed his dearett friend C/itus, and being come. to hinnſelf, 
would have killed himſ:If for killing. Ch1w.. To conclude, it wholly 
robbeth a man of his ſenſc, and preverteth his underſtanding. V73- 
num clavo caret, dementat ſapientes, facis repmeraſcere ſenes : Wine want- 
etb government, it miketh wiſe men fools, and old men be:ome children a + 
gain. 

Sobricty though it benone of the greateſt and more difficult vir 


tues 3 and which is not painfull toany but faols, and madmen, yer Sobriety comp 
itis a wayand a kind of progreſſe to other virtues : It extinguiſheth"*>. 


vice inthe cradle, and fiifleth it in the ſeed : It is the Mother of 
health and an affured medicine againſt all maladics, and that . 
lengtheneth a mans life, Secratcs, by ſobricty . had . alwayes a 
ſtrong body and lived everin. health; Myfiniſſs the-ſoberelt King 
of all the reſt, got children at 86 years of age, and at 92. van- 
gQuiſhed the Carthaginiansz whereas. Alexander ,by his drunkennefle 
did. 


* Of riot and exceſſe in apparel}, &c. 
'dicd in the flower of his age, though he was better born and of a 
ſounder conſtitution than them all. Many, ſubje& to Gouts and 
other diſcaſes, by Phylick incurable, have recovered their health by 
dict. N-nher 1s it ſerviceable tothe body only, but tothe mind too, 
which thereby is kept pure, capable of wiidome and good counſcll, 
S :lubrium eonfilorum parens ſcbrietas: Sebricty is the moth. y of whole- 
ſe me comnſells. AVl the greatelt perfonages of the world have been (6- 
ber, not only the protefiours of fingular vertue and auſterity of lite, 
bur all thoſe that have excelled in any thing, Cyrus , Cejar , Fulian 
the Empc1or, M.bomet : Epicuru5 the great Doctor of plcaſure, herein 
excelled all men. The frugality of che Roman Cx41i, aud Fa- 
britii is more extolled than their great victories : the Lacedemo- 
nians as valiant as they were made cxpreſs protcſlion of trugality and 
{obriety. 

—_ man muſt in time and from his youth embrace this part of 
temperancy, and not fiay till the infirmities of old age come upon 
him, leſt that he be utterly caſt down with varicty of diſcaſcs as 
the Athenians, who were reproached for that they never demanded 
peace, but in their morning garments after they had loſt their kind- 
red and friends in warr, and were ableto defend themſelves nc lon- 
ger. This is to ask counſell when it is too late; Sera in fundo parſi- 
moniaIt is too late to ſpare when all is ſpent. It 1s to play the good 
husband when there is nothing left but bare walls, to make his mar- 
ket when the fair is ended. | 

Itis a good thing for man not toaccuſtom himſelt to a delicatedict, 
lett when he ſhall happen to be deprived thereof, his budy grow 
out of order, and his ſpirit languiſh and faintz and contrarily ts 
uſe himſelf to a grofſer kind of ſuſtenance, both becauſe they make a 
man more ſirong and healthtul, and becauſe they are more ealily got- 
tcn. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of riot and excefſe in apparrell, and ornaments, 
and of frug ality. 


]- hath been ſaid before that garments are not naturall, nor ne- 
ceſſary to man; but artihciall, invented, and uſed only by him im 
the world. Now inaſmuch as they are artificiall, ( for it is the man- 
ner of thipgs artificial to vary ind multiply, without-end'and mea - 
fure, ſimplicity being a friend unto nature ) they are extended and 
| niultiplied 


Carnall Pleaſure, Chaſtity, Continency. 


multiplied into ſo many inventions ( for to what other end are 
there ſo many occupations and traffiques in the world; but for the 
covering, and decking our bodies? ) diflolutions and corrupti- 
ons, inſomuch that it is no more an excuſe and covering of our de- 
fects and neceſſities, but a neſt of all manner of devices, vexillzz 
ſuperbie, nidus Inxurie; The banner of pride, the neſt” of Iuxurie , 
the ſubje& of riot and quarrels: for from hence did firſt begia the 
propriety of things, mine, and thine; and in the greateft communi- 
tics of fellowſhips that are, apparel is always proper, which is fig - 
nitied by this word, diſrobe. 

It is a vice very familiar and proper unto women ( I mean exceſs 
in apparell) a true teſtimony of their weakneſſe, being glad to win 
credit and commendations by theſe ſmall and ſlender accidents, be< 
cauſe they know themſelves to be too weak and unable to purchaſe 
credit and reputation by better means; for ſuch as are vertuous, care 
leaft for ſuch vanities. By the Lawsof the Lacedemonians, it was 
not permitted to any to wear garments of rich and coſtly colours , 
but tocommon women: that was their part, ag virtue, and honour 
bclonged unto others. ; 

Now the true and lawtfull uſe of apparel, is to cover our ſelves a- 

int wind and weather, and the rigour of the air, and ſhould never 
be uſed to other end 3 and therefore as they ſhould not be exce(- 
live nor ſamptuous3. ſo ſhould they not be too baſe and beggerly. 
Nee affeflate ſordes nec exquiſite munditie : Neither affefied nncleanneſſe, 
wor exquiſite pickedneſſe. Caligula was as a laughing-ſtock to all that 
beheld him by reafon of the diffolute faſhion of his apparrel, A4w- 
exſtur was commended for hismodeſty, 


CH AP. XLI. 
ns Carnal Pleaſure, Chaſtity, Comtinency. 


\Ontinency is a thing very difficult, and muſt have a carefull and 


a painfull guard: It is no cafie matrer wholly to reiift nature , $41 599-24, 


which in thisis moſtftrong and ardent. 
And this the greateſt commendation that it hath , that there 

is difficulty in it as for the reſt it is - without ation and without - 
fruit, 1t is a privation, a not-doing, pain without profit, and there-+ 
fore ſterility is ignitied by Virginity. I ſpeak here of fimple conti- 
mency, and only 1n it felf, which is a thing altogether barren and un- 
protitable, and hardly commendable, no more than not to play the 

M m glutton 


Lib,1.Cap,60. 


Carnalt pleaſure, Chaſtity, Continency. 
glutton not to be drunken & notof Chriftian-continency, which ts 
make it a virtue hath two things in it, a deliberate purpoſe always 
to keep it, and that it be for Gods cauſe. Now boe in virginibus 
predicamus , qued ſit virgines ſed gud Deo dieate:: We praiſe not 
this in Virgins., for that they be Virgins, but becauſe they be dedica- 
ted unto God: witneſs the Veſtals, and the five fooliſh Virgins, ſhut 
out of doores :. and thercfore it is a common. erxor, and a vanity , 
to call continent women , honeſt women and honourable, as if 1t 
were. a virtue, and there were an-honour dueto him that doth no 
evill, doth nothing againſt his duty; why ſhould not continent 
men. in like fort have the ticle of. honeſty. and honour ?FThere is no 
reaſon for it, becauſe there is. more diffculty., they are more hot; 
more hardy, they have more occalions,better means.Sounlikely is it, 
that hanour ſhould be due unto him that doth no evill, that it is nct 
due unto him that doth good, but only, as hath been aid; to- him 
that is profitable to the weale publick, and where there is labour, 
difficulty, danger. And how. many continent pexſons are there 
ſtuft with. other viges, or at leaſt that are not tonched with vain- 
glory and preſumption, whereby tickling themſelves. with a good 
opinion of themſelves, they are ready to judge and condemn others? 
And by experience we ſee in many. women how dearly they fell it 
unto their husbands, for diflodging the devill from that place 
where they row, and eſtabliſhing the point of honour as in its pro-= 
r throne, they make it to mount more high, and: to appear in the 
cad to make him believe that it is not any lower elſewhere. If 
nevertheleſſe this flattering word, Honour, ſerve to. make them 
more carefull of their duty, I care not much ib I.allow of it. Vani- 
ty it (elf ſerves for ſome uſe, and ſimple incontinency and ſole in it 
ſclf is none of the greateſt- faults, no- more than others that-are 
purely corpora!l,, and which. nature committeth» in her ations ci- 
ther by exceſs or defe&t without malice. That which diſcrediteth: 
it, and makes it more dangerous,. is, that it is almoſt never alone 
but it is commonly accampanicd and follewed with, other greater 
faults, infeted with the wicked and baſe circumſtances of prohibi- 
ted perſons, times, places; pratiled by wicked means, lies, impo- 
{tures, ſabornation, treaſons, befides the loſſe of time, diſtrations 
of choſe fractions, from. whence it proceedeth, by great and: grie- 
vous ſcandals. 
And. becauſe this. violent paſſion- and likewiſe deceitfull, we 


AaAbbiſequnt muſt axm our. (clyes againſt it, aud be wary in deſcrying the baits 


thereoh. 


Carnal Pleaſure, Chaſtity, Comtinency. 
thereof, and the more it flattereth us, more diſtruſt it: for it would 


willingly embrace us to firangle us3 it pampereth us with honey, 


toglucus with gallz and therefore letus conſider as much, that the 
beanty of another, isa thing that is without us, and that as ſoon it 
turneth to our evil, as our good, that it is but a flower tha paſſeth, 
a.ſmall thing,and almoſt nothing buta colour of a bodyzand acknow- 
ledging in beauty the delicate hand of nature, we mult priſe it as 
the Sun and Moon, for the excellency that is init : and coming to 
the fruition thereof by all honeſt means, always remembcr that the 
immoderate uſe of this pleaſure conſumeth the body, eftcminateth 
the ſoul, weakneth the ſpirit , and that many by giving themſetyes 
overmuch thereunto, have loft, ſome their lite, fome their fortunes, 
ſome their ſpirit, & contrarily, that there is greater pleaſure and glory 
in vanquiſhing pleaſure,than in poſſeſſing itzthat the continency of 4+ 
lexander & Scipio hath been more highlycommended, than the beau» 
tifull countenancesof thoſe young damoſels that they took captives. 

There are many kinds ordegrees of continency and inconti- 
nency- The conjugall is that which importeth more than all the 
ret, which is moſt requiſite and neceflary, both for the publick 
and particular good, and therefore ſhould be by all in greateſt ac+ 
count. It muſt be kept and retained with the chaſte breaſt of that 
party, whom the deſtinies have given for our companion. He 
that doth otherwiſe, doth not only violatc his own body , ma- 
king it a veſſel of ordure byall laws; the law of God which com- 
mandeth chaftity 3 of Nature, which forbiddeth that to be common 
which is proper to- one, and impoſcth upon a man faith and cons» 
ſtancy,of Countries, which have brought in marriages of families, 
transferring unjuſtly the labour of another to a ſtranger ; and laſily 
Juſtice it (lt, bringing in uncertainties, jealouſies,and brawls, among 
kindred, depriving children of che love of their parents, and parents 
of the picty and duty of their children. 


C'H AP. XLII. 
Of Glory and Ambition. 


Mbition, the deſire of glory and honoar (whereof we have al- 
ready ſpoken ) is not altogether and in all reſpects to be 
condemned. Firſt, it-is very ptotitable 'to'the weal-publick as the 
world goeth, for it is from thence the greateſt of our , honourable 
aQicns doth riſe, that —_ to dangerous attempts, as 
m 2 we 
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Of Glory, and Ambition, 
we may fee by the yo part of our ancient  heroicall men , no 
have not all been led by a — {pirit, 28 Jorrater, Phocion, 
Ariſtides , Epaminexdat, Cate and Scipto, by the onely true, and 
uvely image of virtue 3 for many, yea the greateſt number have 
been ſtirred thereunto by the ſpirit of Themiftecles, Alexander, Ce 
ſar : and although theſe honourable atchicvements and glorious 
exploits have not been with their authors and actors, true. works 
of virtue, but ambition; neverthelefle their cffes have been very 
bencficiall to the publick Rate. Belides this confideration, accor- 
ding to the opinion of the wiſeſt, it is exculable and allowable in 
two caſcs ; the' one, in good and profitable things but which are 
inferiour unto virtue, and common both to the good and to the 
evil; as Arts and Sciences: Hmos alit artes : incenduntur omnes 
ad (tudia glorie: Honour nouriſheth the ' Arts : all are infl:med 
through glory to ſtudy. Inveygion, induſtry , military valour. The 
other, in continuing the gaod will, and opinion of another. The 
wiſedo teach, Not to rule our aGtions by the opinion of another, 
except it be for the avoiding of ſuch inconveniences, as may hap- 
pen by their contempt of the approbation and judgement; of ano- 
ther. 

But that a man ſhould be virtuous, and do good for glory, as if 
that were the ſalary and recompence thereef is a falle and vain opi- 
nion. | Much were the ſtate of vixtue to be pitied, if ſhe ſhould fetch 
her commendations and prize from the opinion of another ; this 
coine were but counterfeit, and this pay too baſe for virtue; She 
15 too noble to beg ſuch recompence. A man muſt ſettle his ſoul, and 
in ſuch ſort compoſe his aQRions, that the brightneffe of honour da- 
zell not his reaſon; aud ſtrengthen his mind with bravereſolutions, 
which ſcrve him as barriers againſt the aſſaults of ambition. © 

He mutt therefore perſwade himſelf, that virtue ſecketh not a 
more ample and more rich Theater to ſhew it ſelf than her own 
conſcience: Fhe higher the Sun is, The leſſer ſhadow doth it make : 
The greater the virtue is, th lefle glory doth it ſcek., Glory is truly 
compared to a ſhadow which followeth thoſe that fly it, and flyeth. 
thoſe that follow it. Again, he wuft never forget that man com- 
meth into this woxld as a Comedy, where he chuſeth not the 
part that heis to play, but only bethnks himſelf how to play that 
part well that is giveu unto him : or as a banquet wherein-a man 
feeds upon that that is before him, not reaching to the far {ide of 
thetable, or ſnatching the diſhes from the maſter. of the feaſt. If a 
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of Temperancy in ſpeech, andof Eloquence: 
Wan commit, a charge unto us, which we are capable of, let us ac- 
Cept of it modeſty, and exerciſe iti Gngerely ; making account that 
God hath placed us there to ftand fentinel,to the end.that others may 


reſt in Gafety under Our carc. Let us ſeek no other recompence of our 


travel, than our ewn conſcience to witneſs our well doing, and defire 
that the witne(s be rather ofcreditin the Court of our fellow.Citizens 
than in the front of our publick aRions... Te be ſhort; (let. us hold ir 
for a maxime that the Fruit of our honqurable actions, is tohave acted 
them. Virtue cannot and without it (elf,a recompence worthy it (el, 
""To refuſe and contemn greatac(s, is not ſogreat a miracle, it is an 
attempt of no difficulty. He that loves himſelf, and judgeth ſoundly 

is content with an indifferent fortune. Magiltracies very ative and. 


paſſive are painful, and are not delired but by feeble and fick ſpirits. 


Otanes one of the ſeven that had title to the ſoveraiguty of Perſia, gave 
over unto his companions his right, upon condition that he and his 
| might live in that Empire free from ul (ubjecion and magiftracy, 
exccpt that which the ancient laws did, impoſe, being impatient to 
command, and to be-commanded. Djoclefian renounced the Empire; 
Celeſtinas the Popedom, T1 4 RT: 


CHAP, XLNI, 


Of Temper anceinſpetcb, and of Eloymence. | 


His is a Sreat point of wiſdom : he titruifth his tongue well 

in a Ford, is wiſe. Qui in verbo now offendit, bic perfefius eff ; The 

rcalon hereof is, becauſe the tongue is all the worldzin it is both good 

and evil, life and death, as hath been (afd before, Let us now ſee what 
advice 15to be given to rule it-well, . , | ; 

The firſt rule is, that ſpecch be ſober and ſeldom :1 To know how 


to be liſent, isa great advantage to ſpeak well ; and he that knows not za 


well how todo the one, knows not the other. 

To ſpeak well and much is not the work of ome man; and the bei 
men are they that ſpeak leaſt, ſaith a wiſe man. 

Thcy that abound in words, are barren in good ſpeech and good 
aftions3 like -thoſe trees that are full of leaves and ;yield little Gui 
much chafte and little corn. 

 TheLacedemonians, great profeſſors of virtue and valour, did 
likewiſe profefſe filence, and were enemies to much ſpeech: And 
therefore hath it ever been commendable to beſparing in ſpeech, to 

 M m 3 | keep 
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of jpverh, 
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Of Temperancy in ſpeech, and of Eloquence. 

keep a bridle at the mouth; Pone Domine cuftodiam ori meo : O Lord, 

ſet # watch on my mouth, And in the law of Muſes that veſſel that had 
nod! hiscovering faſtened to-it,was unclean.By ſpeech a man is known 
and diſcerned : The wife man hath his tongue in his heart, the fool 
his heart in his tongue. . 

The ſecond, that it be true : the uſe of ſpeech is to affilt the truth, 
and to carry the torch beforeit, to make it appear 3 and contrarily, 
to diſcover and reje& lying, Inſomuch, that ſpeechis the inftrumene 
whereby we communicate our wills and: our thoughts 3. It had need 
be true and faithful, fince that our underſtanding is directed by the 
only means offpeech. He that falfitieth ic, betrayeth publick ſociety 
and if this mean fail us and deceive us, there is an end of all, there is 
no living in the world. But of living, we havcalrcady ſpoken. 


The third, that it be natural, modeſt and chaſt: not accompanied 
with vehemency and contention, whereby it may ſeem to proceed 
from paſſion 3. not artificial nor affeRed 3 not wicked, immodeR;, li- 
centious. | | 

The fourth, that it be ſerious and profitable; not vain and unprofi- 
table. A man muſt not be too attentive in relating what hath hap« 
ned in the market place or theater or, repeating of ſonets and-meri> , 
ments, it bewrayes too great and unprofitable leaſure, otio- abwientis,, 
& abundantis :. Of oneabounding with eaſe, and abuſing it. Neither is. 
it good to-cnter intoany large diſcourſe of his own aQions and for- 
tunes, for others take not ſo.much pleaſure to-hear them as they to re- 
late them. 

But above all, it muſt never be offenſtve,for ſpeech is the inſtrument 
and forerunner of Charity x and therefore to uſe it-againſt it; is to a. 
buſe it, contrary to-the purpoſe of nature. All kind offoul ſpeech, de» 
traQion, mockery, is unworthy a marr of wi{dome and honour. 

The ftxth,to be gentle and pleaſing, not crabbed, harſh and envious; 
and therefore 1n common ſpeech. acute and ſubtile queſtions muſt be 
ayoided, which reſemble cratiſhes, where there is more picking work 
than meat tocat, and theirend is nothing cl{c but brawls and conten= 
tons... 2 4 
Laſtly, that.itbe conſtant, ſtrong, and generous, not looſe, cffemie 
nate, languiſhing, whereby we avoid.the manuer of ſpeech of Pedan» 
I —_ rs | bel h- fecrecy: (whe 

' To. this. poiat. of Vemperancy belongeth- f& - (whereof we 
have ſpaken. in the Chapter of faith or fadelity) not only that which. 
> 


> 


of Temperancy tn ſpeech, and of Bloquence: 
is committed unto us, and given us to keep, but that which wiſdome 
and diſcretion telleth us ought to be ſuppreſſed, 

Now as ſpeech makes a man more excellent than a beaſt, ſo Elo- 


quence makes the profeſſors thereofmore excellent than other men, Of Eloguenee 
50M - 
mendatise. 


For this is the profeſſion or art of ſpeech, it is a more exquiſite com» 
munication of diſcourſe and reaſon, the tern or roother of our ſouls, 
which diſpoſeth the heart and affections, like certain notes to make a 
mc{odious harmony. 


Eloquence is not only a purity, and elegancy of ſpeech, a diſcreet . 
choice of words properly applicd, ended in a true and a juſt fall, The deſcription 


but it muſt likewiſe be full of ornaments, graces, motions 3 the words 
mult be lively, firſt, by a clear and a diſtin voice, raiting it (elf, and 
falling by little and little; Afterwards, by a grave and natural aQti- 
on, wherein a man may ſee the viſage, hands, and members of the 
Oratour to ſpeak with his mouth, follow with their motion that 
of the mind, and repreſent the afteions : tor an Oratour muſt hiſt 
put on thofe paſſions which he ſhould ftir up in others. As Bracidas 
drew from his own wound the dart wherewith he flew his cnemy : 
So paſſion being conceived in our heart, is incontinently formed into 
our ſpeech, and by it proceeding from us, cntereth into another, and 
there giveth the like impreſſion which we our ſelves have, by a ſubtil 
. and lively contagion. Hereby we ſec that a (weet and a mild nature 
is not ſofit for cloquence, becauſe it cannot conceive ftrong and cou- 
ragious paſhons, ſuch as it ought, to givelife uatothe Oration; in 
ſuch ſort, that when he ſhould diſplay the maſter (ail of cloquence in a 
great and vehement action, he cometh tar ſbort thereot ; as Cicero 
knew well how to reproach Callidizs, who accuſed Gallxs with a cold 
and over- mild voice and action, Tx niſi fingeres, ſic ageres? theu thy ſelf 
wondeft thou do ſo, if thou diddeft not counterfeit ? But being likewiſe 
vigorous, and furniſhed as hath been ſaid, it hath not leſle = and 
violence than the commands of tyrants, environed with their guards 
and halberds; It doth not only lead the hearer, but intangle him, it 
reigneth over the people, and eſtabliſheth a violent Empire over our 
ſouls. SW. 
A man may ſay againſt Eloqnence, that truth is ſufficiently 


men 1s pure, and free from paſſions: but the greateſt part of the 
world, cither by nature, or art, and ill infiruction, is preoccupated, 
and ill diſpoſed untovirtue and verity, whereby itis neceſſary that 
M m 4 men 
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I 
maintained and defended by it (elf, and that there is nothing more Ohjefions Pe 


eloquent than it (elf: which I confeſſe is true, where the mind of ſwered, 


= . » 


Of Temyer ance in ſpeach, and bf Eloqitence. 
men be handled like iron, which a man may ſoften with fire, befo 
he temper it with water :. So by the fiery motions of Eloquenc®> 
' they muſt be made ſupple and maniable, apt to take the temper of 
verity, This is that whercunto Eloquence eſpecially tendeth; and 
the true fruit thereof is to arm virtue againſt vice, truth againſt 
lying and calumnies. The Orator, faith Theopbraſtws, is the true 
Phyſitian of the ſoul, to whom it belongeth to cure the biting of 
Serpents by the mulick of the Pipe, that is, the calumnies of wick- 
ed men by the harmony of reaſon, Now fince no man can hinder, 
but that ſome there are that ſeaze upon eloquence, to the end they 
may execute their pernicious deſignments, how can a man do leſs 
than defend himſclt with the (ame arms ; for it we preſent our 
ſelves naked to the combat, do we not betray virtue and verity ? 
But many have abuſed eloquence to wicked purpoſes, and the ruine 
of their country. It is true, but that is no reaſon why Eloquence 
ſhould be deſpiſcd, for thatis common to it, with all the excellent 
things of the world, to be uſed or abuſed, well or ill applycd, ac- 
cording to the good and bad diſpoſition of thoſe that poſleſle them : 
Mofi men abuſe underſtanding, but yet we muſt not therefore con- 
clude that underſtanding is not neecfkary. 
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Faith or promiſe given, and conficm- 

ed by an oath is to be performed, 415- 
Eattery, Hatterers. 

An opinion of greatneſs is ſetled in 


the hearts of Kings by Flatterers, - ,361 
HManery dan s to every patticu- 
lar perſon, the ruine of a Prince and 
State. 41% 


Ehe- 


ion "and. antitheſis of 
true, friendſhip. 419 


The defcri 
Flattery an 
Folly will not b be -bandled by ge but 
authorit 


287 
cheales to be condemned. 479 


Flight not 

Feotmen. A compariſon betwixt Foatmen 
'and horſemen. | _ 4 

Fermalifts deſcribed. 

Fortizwde or valour deſcribed. 76 
The praiſe thereof. 
Fortitude is not a quality of the _ 
dy, but of the mind, 478 

Forrune may make a man poor, but — 
Vicious. 


Which hath greateſt power in = 
,r__mtg the world, Induſtry Or For- 


The Cucceſſe of affairs in the pomer 
of Fortune. 

It makes men happy in deſpight of 
virtue. 


Forefight or prudence,a remedy wo 
How to Suda this Fore ibid. 


Friendſhip, Friends. 7g - 


ny ed. of friendſhip 5 


the cauſes which are fo 407 
A deſcription of perfe& Friendſbip. 
410 

G 


4rmentiare not natural, but-artifi- 

cial. $40 

Garments the neſt of all manner of vices 
$20 

The true and lawful uſe of Apparel. 

's) 


58 
General, The General in a "_ - 
ina 
He [> either the Prince himſelf +. 
ſuch as he hath committed the charge 
unto. 374 
Guntvy qualities required in a _ 
LL 
He — not himſelf, or ſuffer his 
me1 to attend the booty. 378 
ftsocrewards, hox to bs liſtributed 
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306 | ks nothing in the world tor- 


by a Prince. 35s 
Gle.y isnot the ſalary and recopence 
of virtue. $83 
Glory compared to a Shadow. © $84 
See Ambition. ibid 
Gluttony brings loathſome diſeaſes 578 
Goodweſſe. W What Goodneſſe manbey is 
wiſe man, 
Gin) + made compleat by ns L 
of 250 
Thefree gift of God. bid. 


Grace is not contrary to nature, but per- 
feKeth it. ibid, 


menteth us more, 83 
What it is, and from whence it pro- 
ceedeth. 7: _ 


id, Health deſcribed, 16 
Health how maintained. 16 
How the obj 16 

Guy the object thereof, 34 

ve p reheminence of Hearing, 40 
T The rgan of Hearing, the cars. 40 


Faith cometh by Hearing. 40 
Herefes ſpring from men reſolute in 
opinion, . 227 
An Academick or Parrhonian was 


never Heretickh, 228 
Hypocriſie, diſguiſed lye. 421 
He that makes profefon” thereof, 
lives in great _—__ 421 
mn arr 047 my mamas. 42r 
Honef#y requ ns irate. 47 
Honeſty the firſt principal and funda- 


mental part of wiſdom. 437 
True Heweffy how todiſcover It. 238 


V Homeſty according to the ſlyle 
of the world. 238 
A true Howſft man is perpetually He- 


weſk, at all timesand in ff places. 241 
A man muſt} not be an How: 


man 
becauſe there is a Paradiſe and « Hell, 
2-0 

Honexr, The deſcription thereof. - 200 


To what a&ions Hymony is due- 201 
Konewr no common & ordinary gueſt. 
202 


three things required unto Honewr. 


on 
The deſire of Hononr though a po 
erful paſſion, yet profitable, Nd, 
Marks of Honoxr on 
Nope inflames deffre. 
Horſemen, A compariſon between horſe. 
mes and foormen, 


369 
A —Y husbandry, the duties are 


There i is nothing more beautiful = 

a houſhoid well and peaceably go- 

verned. 435 
Hubands, what power they Have = 

their wives. 

Particular duties of the Huiband 0: 

wards his wife. 

Kumors, to: be ſubjeR to them ''y - 


great vice, 298 

| 2 
| x deſcribed, 8; 
The weakneſſe thereof 8g 
The venome thereof, 85 
Remedies againſt it, 558 
ination is hot. 45 


Many differences of the Imagination. 

46 
= Imagination is a&ive and _ 
Bo is the higheſt pitch of our Ts. 


ination. 277 
__- not without the — - 
the ſu 
Excef jons have a ni. 
In ne rote Jera $2 
o moderate, 205 
Incef#, It 5 4. nature, but laws and 
cuſtomes that ma kes Tncef a ſin = = 
Collaterals, 
Induftry, the-more honeſt certain, go. 
rious, 
Si A point of wiſdomto jndge 
thing $% 218 
— To > man of Fudgement, is to 
no more a man but a beaſt, 
219 


Anvil man carrieth himfelf accor- 
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ding to the cuſtom of the world, re- 

ſerving ſtill the Zadgement of things 

to himſelf. * 220 
Incontiuency. 

Conjugal Ixcontinency is a breach of 

all laws. $30 
Infamy. Divers kinds of I»famy. «$50 
Infrlicity what it is. 196 
Heferiowrs. The duty of inftriours to- 

__ their ſuperiours, confiſeth in 


two points, 
Infirmity. See Debility. Wy 
Ingratitude, It is a fin quia nature, 
without all excuſe, and there is no - 


thing in it, but baſe diſhoneſty and 
ſhame. 43t 
"SD . __ two fold; 119 397 
ufice neceſſary in a-Soveraign. 335 
Withour it States are CE — 


A' ſpecial uſe of Fufice to condemn 
*ore, that he, may ſerve for example 
unto others. 443 
Fuftice defined, 397 
The firſt and original Fuffice, 298 
— o_ is in diſtributive F#- 

399 

Innovations dan 


; 360 
Innovations 2 bo\ wrought by _ 
and little. 


Intelligence, a ſubtilty common: among. 
_ 349 
I 


The afraBien of a Child reduced: 
unto three points, 

The forming of the ſpitit. 7: 
IThe ordering of the body. > 411 
The _— of the manners. 5 * 
meanes of InfiruF#ions, 

453 


5 0d prongs of queſtionin 
wa an 
_—_ 4 of 

Invention, yoo. the ſufficiency of- in 


Two ſorts 


vention, have- thoſe works 
that have rav the world with 
admitation.. 56 


Tevention doth not. only imitate na- 
ture, but excels it, - 55 


Xowledge of our ſelves, the firſt 
Kine we are to lcarn. 210 
Enjoyned to all by all reaſon. ibid, 
The Knowledge of the perſons with 
whom, and the afaires about which, 
neceſſary in a wiſe man, 301 


L 


Law, Multiplicity of Lews a tefti- 
mony of a fick common-wealth. 337 
The Law of Moſes in his Peakiagns, 
is an outward publick copie from 


I Abour required in a Souldier. 373 


which all the Lews are taken. 242 
Reaſon the life -— Law. ibid. 
Laxineſſe or flown . 
caſe muſt conſult lowly, execute 
ſpeedily 360 


Leagues, Many ſorts of Le We 
Leagmes cither perpetuall, or limited. 


- 


 - 
Learning, A learned man like a Crow 
decked with the feathers of other 
— 


Bir | 448 
Learning and wiſdom go ſeldom toge- 
ther. The reaſon thereof. 448 
Learning doth intoxicate the braine. 
450 

Learning the proper means to wiſdom. 
, , : . $0 
Learwing marreth weak wits,  perfe- 
Reth the 


452 
The raany, that may be to 
bridle the Likory of the ſpirit. 219 


Liberality required in a Soveraigh. $44 
A two-fold Liberality. 4 © 344 
It muſt be with meaſures 345 


Lying. The foulneſe and hurt thereof, 


420 
It is the part of ſlaves to hye, of free- 
men {9 ſpeak the truth, 420 

Life. The eſtimation'thereof. . ' 105 

- -Thelkength and brevity of Life, 'u9C 
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iſon between the counter 


Acom 
Life, and the Citizens. 
Love Vicious. , 
Three principal kinds of this Love to 
which all the reſt are referred, 5bjd. 
Cadinal Love a furious paſion, 91 


Mes 
Magiftrate; of divers degrees, 


18 

In the preſence of the Soveraign they 
have no power tocommand. ibid, 
A general deſcription of Adqagifrazes, 

| I 
How is he to carry himſelf P's Le 
thoſe commands that are repugnant 
to the Law of God, 742 
A Magiſtrate a (ervant of the com- 
won- wealth, a ſpeaking law. 473 
Better for a Magiftrate to be ſevere 
than gentle, 473 


Magnanimity required in a Soveraign. 
' 346 
Alagnanimity requir'd in a Magiſirate, 


509 

Man conſidered by all his parts 

- members, s _ 
Alan an Epitome of the whole world. 


| | ' 
"22x43 by deliberation and coun- 
bo 


. 8 
Created naked, upright, and the rea- 
ſon why, 1 
Mans body divided into four regions 
or degrees, 12 
H4an compared to a common-wealth. 


| STALL 
Man confidered by comparing him 


. by 
with all other creatures. . 9s 
May hath many things common with 
other creatures, many different. 56 


Man born. to ſorrow. 13» See Sorrow, 
The conſideration of Afan by thoſe 
varieties ane diflecences that arg in 


1M. »;1 
© Whereof there are five parts, 152 
Divers ſhapes of men. 153 


Nothing 


 , $ 


” Nothing more beantifoll in the _=y 
of Manthan the viſage. 
Seven ſingularities in'the _— o 
Alan. - 
Alanutri. 
Divers Manners and eonditions- -of 


is 
Poon. les of theſe diverfities, 159 
Manas the third head of Proviſion. 


346 
FHawners the ſecond part of dikcipline, 
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It is the Guardian or Reyiſier of ai 
things apprehended by the Fat 


43 - 
Three kinds of differences of ia 
WY 45 
The Sciences of the Armory, 46- 
Ademory, the treaſure of Science. 446 
_—_ with a 2/tmory full Ruſt conti- 


457 
Milit ary profeition. 
The p praiſe and diſpraiſe thereof. 199 


373 Mind 

— touching manners. 458 Particular adviſement is touching the 
Two- | 7 [ary Bad and good And. 44s 

fold for 2 Goed. mou they are, Adiſery. 
459 Manis Miſery it ſelf. 129 
Aarriagethe fountain of IA. . Man is miſerable in regard of his 
by 164 fſubſtance,hisentrance intothe world, 
bje&ions againſt Marriages, 16s His continuance, his end. 191 
The band of Marriage unjult, 165 Aiſerie: of Princes and Soveraigns 
Aoarriage corrupteth good and great ſpi. 18 
rits, 165 Aodefty required in a Souldier, 373 


It hindreth the contemplation of 
Things celeſtial. 166 
Two things eſſential unto Afarriage, 

168 
Equality in Marriage confſifteth of a 
perfect communication and — 
nity of all things 
Inequality agpeath with lawes = 
policies. 169 
An Advicement touching the uſe of 

. Marriage. £39 
Miſcries of Princes in their a 


Marriages firſt inſtituted by God So 
ſelf, 1s 
Thelove of Married couples parta- 
kers of friendſhip in a trait line, and 
of Collateralfriendſhip. 408 
Matrimoxiall friendikip, two-fold 


409 
Mcditation a remedy for the wiſe againſt 
adverſity. 
Meditation prepareth the ſoul and 
confirmeth it againſt all aſſaults, 285 


Read more of Meditation, 402 
Aſam?!'), 
The, Memory moiſt, 56 


:N 


Monarchy, 
Of the three Soveraign States, the 
Alonarchy is the more ancient and ma- 
xeſticdl, a6a 
AMuvition. 
The principal ——_—_— and Amun 
ons of war arethree. 


_ | 

350 
Vieuoks, £ 
] rare enjoins honeſty 27Þ 
Nature teacheth honeſty, 2414 


Nature the firſt findamental law of 
os alightoing, a ray of the m 


Fe "muſt follow Nature, as ". 
and Miſtris, 243 
Natare how to be underſtood © 243 
Neceſſity an enemy invincible 379 
A violent $chookviſtris. 358 
It ſharpeneth cowardlineſſe. z78 


Nemtrality or Newters, 
Nouters odious to all men. 396 
Nobility —_— to divers nations and 
» 


hath divers Kinds, x 97 


The Nobi 
patents diſkonourable, 200 
W—_— ; 
What Noemriſhmexs (beſides the day ) 
fitteſt for an Infant. 439 


lar ſe 
What choice to be made of a Nwrſe 


440 
The Mother the true. and natural 
Nmſe. 439 


O 
Om marksof infirmity. See Debs- 


Ghbedience more neceſſary * for the weale- 
ublick than command 164 
ation. 
There is a two-fold abligation, 430 
ve, paſſive: 

OHflinacy in opinion 149 
' Men prone to nothing more than to 
give way to their own opinions. 149 
A vice proper.to Dogmatiſts. 149 
Two means to captivate the beliefs of 
men to our opinions. 149 
cy in opinion accuſeth a man 
many vices and ImperfeQions.300 

s, or injuries. £ 
we ſhall find men, we 


ſhall find injuries, 483 
Neceſſity to offend from whence it 
cometh 35 


The infirmities of 014 age. more in 


number than of youth. 109 
Qi men twice children. 109 
Qld. age condemneth pleaſures and 
why? 109 
The vices of 01d age, what they. are. 
109 

Opiniow defined. G61 


mou uncertain, unconſiant, fleet- 
ya the mother of all miſchiefs, th 


No Opinion held 
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is given by letters 


Oration Oratour 227 
An 0ration good to encourage ſouldi- 


ers. , 378 
Order neceſſary in war, and muſt be hope 
for divers cauſes, and after -a Qivers 


manner. 373 
Order well kept maketh an Army jn- 
vincible. 373. 


Arents. 

The duty of Parents hath four fiic- 
ceſive parts, according to thoſe four 
benefits that a child ought:to receie 
ſucceſſively from his parents,life,nou- 
riſhment, inſtru&ion,communication. 


43 
The ſeverity of Parents in the 4 
tion of their children condemned. 


443. 
Flattering indulgence as great a fault. 


Parents doubly obliged to bri ” 
ar ents j o bring up 
their children. , - 


43 
Paſſions in ral. F 
Paſſions deſcribed: 65 
How they riſe and. Kindle themſelves 
in us. 66 
- Their agitation. 66 
| Divers in their force of agita- 
tion, C 


Paſſionate affeion troubleth all, enfor- 
ceth the will, deceives the judge- 


ment; 34 
Patience, 

Reaſon to perſwade Patience in fick- 

neſle. 5471548 

Examples of Patience 549 
Peace good in all reſpeRts, to the vanqui. 

ſhers and vanquiſhed. 380 


Treatiſes of Peace do well ſucceed 
when. they are concluded under a 
Buckler. 380 
It muſt be free without fraud and hy- 


pocrie. 38x. 


nide of fools. 61, Paſtor , 
world led by Opinion. 63; . A Paſter a far more noble calling than 
by all, 223 thatof a Monk or Hermit. 192 


Pedanins, 


Pelantics. * 

A Pedantie deſcribed. 142 

No people more (ottifh, none more 
umptuous. 142 


more of this in the 3. Book x3, 
Chap. Pedaxties have a good opinion 


of themſelves. 147 
People. 

Northern People their qualities and 
conditions. 157 


Southern, their qualities and con- 
ditions, 157 
three ſorts and decrees of People in 
the world. 158 
a large deſcription of the People, or 


vulgar ſort 187,188,185 
He that would be wiſe muſt alwayes 
ſuſpe& whatſoever pleaſeth,and is ap- 
proved by the People, 212 
Per feltion 
hree degrees of Perfeion, 248 
Pleaſure, 
The higheſt Pl:eſwre hath a ſight and 
complaint to accompany it. 116 


Pleaſures rare come not willingly, and 
are never pure. 131 
Temperance is the rule of our Pha» 
ſures 274 
It is a fantaſtical opinion generally to 
condemn all Pleaſures. 2"$ 

Piety neceſſary in a Soveraign. 335 
Piety and probity muſt be joined to- 
gether. 269 

Polyg amy. Some accuſe Chriſtianity for 
taking it away. 171 
Poligamy helpeth to Multiplication. 

171 
Polig amy divers, 172 

Poverty, Riches and Poverty the ground 
of all diſcords. 204 Sce Riches. 
The Power of the Husband over his 
wife. 170 Sec kHurband. 
The Power of the Father over his 
children, 

The Power of Soveraigns, 


Soveraignty Monarchal. 


hres Ariſtocraticsl. 164 
; told, Arioraicl. © 
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173 
198 Providence and deſtiny or neceſſity, are 


Eyery one of thoſe governed after a Provifien, 


threefold manner. I6z 
Soveraign power ſubdivided, 261 
The Father in former ages had power 
over the life of his children, 1 


Precantion,a remedy againſt paſNon. 175 
Preeegts, Tolearn by Precepts is a long 
way. Ihe reaſons. 453 
Learning by Preceps: two-fold, 453 
Precipitmion ati enemy to wiſdom, 206 
- prwceedeth from paſſion,and inſuf- 
cfency. 


ney 

The vice contrary to it is lazineſſe.306 
A long and unprofitable repentance 
is the reward of headlong haſtineſle. 


go 
Preſemts,tributes &c. n 
Preſents, the third means to encreaſe 
a Princes treaſure, 2391 
Prof jon conſidered diverſly. 153 
_— vr of our own ſufficiencies, 
acapital enemy to wiſdom. 149 


Pride and - map the greateſt de- 
feds of L aer t, 60 - 


Priwciples, 
It is an injuſt tyranny to fubmit our 
ſelves to Principles, 226 
No man hath power to give ropes 
but God alone, who is onely to be be» 
lieved becauſe he faith it- 225 
Pi» y Seals, the beſt way to levy money, 
or to enrich a Kings treafury 352 
Prodig ality, 
Not to endure riches is rather weak- 
neſs of mind than wiſdom. 7 
Proſperity and adverſity the two Schools, 
and touchſtones of the ſpirit of man _ 
27 
which of the two is more difficult to 
bear, Proſperity or adverſity. 278 
Many have periſhed by the want of 
diſcretion to moderate themſelves in 
their Proſperity, $71 
An advice how a man muſt carry 
himſelf in Proſperity. $71 


not two diſtin& laws in eſſence, nci- 
ther are they one, 43x 
See Fore. fight. 


Nas ] here 


d 


There are ſeven heads of Provifien 334 
'{ Knowledge of tlie State. 334 
4 Virtue, 33S 
- c Manners 337 
;} Treaſure, 3s1 
'} An armed power. 354 


; | 356 


ription. &. 339 
It conſiſteth of three things, the uni- 
verſality, obſcurity thereof. 9330 
It is a Sea without any, bottom. or 
brink; 33 


Of that Prudence that is required in 
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«dence. The excellency. thereof, the. 


difcult.afairs publike and private.- 


. $2 

Priniſbinent, : 
Parniſbment of offenders divers- in.di- 
vers Gountries. 156 
An advice for Pwnijſbments though 
wſt and ry in a ſtate.. 
Tix rules t n to be obſerved 352 


Purveyeurs by their rigorous courſes ex- 
poſe the Prince to The hatred of the 


% 


people, 363, 
Eaſen hath divers faces, which pro- 
ceed from many cauſes, $4 

A wiſe man Tvleth himſelf according - 

to Reaſon. AOZ 

Itis a main bonus geninig 403 

Religion ; 

Diverſity of Religion, 247 

All agree in many principles of . Aeli- 

Liow, 258 

All difec in many. 259 

The cryel-cuſtomes of many countries 

in matter of Religion, 258,259 

Þvery .Countrey prefers his Acligion. 

 abovethe reſt. 260 
- Chriſtian Religion the trueſt. 260 

What Religion that is that bath great- 

rance of truth. aGg 


362 


A man. muſt þe houcit before he be 


Relig ions. | 
us that hath Religion without honelty w 
3x for more dangerous, than be. that 


| 


_ 


hath neither the one nor the other: 


271 
Repentance 2 my of infirmity. 331 
A ance-is a denial'of the nr? is 
inward, the medicine of the ſoul, the 
death of ſin. 253. 


Free Admonition the beſt offence of a- 


mity. 416 
Profitable to Princes. 416: 


Three things required to this office. 


( Reprebenſion. See Admonition , 


417: 

 A-wholſome holy Reprebenſiow may «<4 
Judiciouſly applyed. 16 

, The rules of true admenition eight. 


445 
Repudiation, 
Some accuſe Chriſtianity for 'taking: 


it. away, 


y 17s. 
Anſwersto the obje&ions . made for 
Repudiation. 178. 
Repudiation divers, 172 
Cauſes of Repudiation. 172 

R eflitution. 
Four: things thereia to be obſerved. 

| 432. 
That it :be not too ”m_ 433 
That it be with ſome ufury. 432 
That it be: with'a good heart, 423. 
That the will be forward. where the : 
ability is wanting, . 433 
It3is a cowardly paſion» v8, 
The valiant nn contemns it» $85 
It is abiting unjuſt paſſion. 86 

Kiches and [Poverty the ground of all 
difcords and troubles. 204 


Which of the two moſt dangerous. . 
20 
Rot in apparel,a vice proper to. women. 


580 
Rules of war, 
to preſcribe certain Auks and perpe- 
tual it is impoſlihle, 374 
Some to be - obſerved throughout a 
war, ſome upon occaſion. 


27s 
Aob: for the whole time of war whac 
they are... 375 


Rides for the ſight, where many things 
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It proceaits from” the ignorance we 


5 haveof our weakneſs. 216 
are to be 37 Safe in L -: 
$ The faculty of ſewſe, that is, of per- 
Aatote. ceiving and - apprehending outward 
The Sacrament; teſtimonies of mans things, is done attera five fold man- 
infirmity. 123 ner which wecall thefive ſenſes. 33: 
See Debility. The objeRts of the ſenſes different ac» 
Sacrifices, markes of humane infirmity. cording ro the diy of the ſenſe. N 
132 . 
Sadneſi or Mourning, Six things required in'the excocilh of 
The deſcription thereof. .88 thisf . 33 
leis notnatural. 838 CLenſe whenand how it is made, 34 
Ceremonious ſorrow deceitful... 88 The common ſenſe what it is. 35 
It is unjuſt pernicious. 83 All knowledg begun in us bythe ſex- 
Satjety noyſom, . 18s. J#5- 
partir ! The number and whether onely i 


No le more unfit for all things 
than Scholes, 450 
Schollers learn out of books excellent 
knowledg, but with ill meansand as 
bad ſucceſs, 451 


Inftru&ions for a ſc to make 
his chokr to ſpeak and to reaſon, 
Demands and queſtions neceſſary in 
a — $54, Sec Inſtructions, 
ity in ſch00/m«fters condemned, 


443 
Mildneſs commended. = 
Srience in what rank'to place it ; all are 
not of one opinion. 203 
A'defcription of Stjence. 446 
Memory the treaſure of ſciewws 4 
y-oou not neceflary for ſundry cau« 
. ; 445 
An advice touching the choice of ſcj- 
FNce, 45 
Sciences are the riches of the ſpirit. 
303 
Serrecya charge full of [nconvenience. . 
415 
S$edition what it is. 391 
From whence it ariſeth. I 
What men fitteſt for ſuch a buſinels. 


391 
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